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FOURTH  REGULAR  SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


Summary  of  Action, 
September  20-December  10, 1949 


hy  Elizabeth  Ann  Brown 


At  its  first  session  on  September  20,  1949,  the 
General  Assembly  completed  its  internal  organi- 
zation, electing  its  President,  its  seven  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and,  in  successive  sessions  of  the  six  main 
committees,  their  respective  chairmen.  These  offi- 
cers, who  constitute  the  Assembly's  General  Com- 
mittee, were  Carlos  P.  Romulo  (Philippines) 
President;  China,  France,  United  Kingdom, 
U.S.S.R.,  United  States,  Pakistan  and  Brazil, 
Vice-Presidents;  L.  B.  Pearson  (Canada),  H. 
Santa  Cruz  (Chile),  Carlos  Stolk  (Venezuela), 
H.  Lannung  (Denmark),  A.  Kyrou  (Greece),  and 
M.  Lirhs  (Poland).  (  hairmeii  of  Coniniittees  1 
through  6,  respectively. 

The  general  debate  began  September  21,  and  by 
the  date  of  its  conclusion,  September  2G,  the  As- 
sembly had  heard  34  speakers.  The  Secretary  of 
State  spoke  for  the  United  States  on  September 
21.  During  these  plenary  sessions,  the  Assembly 
also  adopted  an  agenda  of  66  items  and  added  to 
it  2  items  proposed  after  the  Assembly  convened— 
the  Chinese  item  regarding  alleged  violations  of 
the  Sino-Soyiet  treaty  of  1945  and  of  the  Charter, 
and  the  Soviet  proposal  condemning  alleged  prepa- 
rations for  a  new  war  and  proposing  a  Hve-power 
peace  pact.  An  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  was 
set  up  to  share  with  the  Political  and  Security 
Committee  tlie  heavy  burden  of  dealing  with  all 
the  political  items  on  the  Assembly's  agenda  prior 
to  adjournment.  Xasrollah  Entezam  (Iran)  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Com- 
mittee. The  date  for  adjournment  was  set  at 
November  30  and  was  subsequently  moved  forward 
in  the  light  of  developments. 

On  October  24  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  other  high  dignitaries  participated  in  a 
plenary  session  at  the  Permanent  Headquarters 
on  the  East  River,  at  which  time  Trygve  Lie,  the 
Secretary-General  laid  and  dedicated  the  corner- 


stone of  the  Permanent  Headquarters.  Copies  of 
the  Charter,  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  and  the  program  of  the  ceremony  of  dedi- 
cation were  placed  in  the  cornerstone. 

On  November  21,  the  Greneral  Assembly  received 
the  Shah  of  Iran,  who  made  a  brief  speech  implor- 
ing the  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  act  for 
peace  and  thus  to  assure  all  countries  of  freedom 
and  independence,  so  that  all  could  contribute  to 
world  progress. 

The  session  adjourned  on  December  10,  1949. 


ELECTIONS    OF    MEMBERS    OF   COUNCILS 

India,  Ecuador  and  Yugoslavia  were  elected  to 
the  Security  Council  to  succeed  Canada,  Argen- 
tina, and  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia  re- 
ceiving the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  on  the 
second  ballot.  Mexico,  Iran,  the  United  States, 
Pakistan,  Canada  and  Czechoslovakia  were  chosen 
to  replace  Venezuela,  Lebanon,  the  United  States, 
Turkey,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Byelorussian 
S.S.R.  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The 
Dominican  Republic  was  elected  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired 1-year  term  created  by  the  resignation  of 
Costa  Rica  from  the  Trusteeship  Council.  Argen- 
tina and  Iraq  were  elected  to  the  regular  3-year 
terms  on  this  Council,  the  former  replacing 
Mexico,  while  the  latter  was  reelected.  These 
elections  were  held  on  October  20. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  FIRST  COMMITTEE 
(POLITICAL  AND  SECURITY) 

Greece 

The  General  Assembly,  on  November  18,  1949, 
by  a  vote  of  50  to  6,  with  2  abstentions,  adopted 
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a  resolution  submitted  by  the  delegations  of 
Australia,  China,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  which  provides  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkan  situ- 
ation, with  the  same  terms  of  reference ;  calls  upon 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  the  other  states  concerned, 
to  cease  any  assistance  or  support  to  the  guerrillas 
in  fighting  against  Greece;  recommends  to  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  all  other 
states  to  refrain  from  direct  or  indirect  provision 
of  arms  or  other  materials  of  war  to  Albania  and 
Bulgaria  until  their  unlawful  assistance  to  the 
guerrillas  has  ceased;  calls  upon  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Yugoslavia  to  cooperate  with  Greece 
and  with  the  Special  Committee  with  respect  to 
the  settlement  of  their  differences  by  peaceful 
means;  calls  upon  the  states  harboring  Greek 
nationals  as  a  result  of  Greek  guerrillas'  operations 
against  Greece  to  facilitate  the  peaceful  repatria- 
tion to  Greece  of  all  such  individuals  who  desire 
to  return  and  live  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  land;  authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to 
arrange  through  the  Special  Committee  or  other 
appropriate  United  Nations  or  international  body, 
the  extension  of  assistance  to  governments  in 
making  the  arrangements  for  repatriation  or  re- 
settlement of  Greek  guerrillas  and  other  Greek 
nationals  involved  in  the  guerrilla  warfare  and  in- 
structs the  Special  Committee  to  continue  to  be 
available  to  assist  the  four  governments  concerned 
in  the  implementation  of  the  Assembly's  resolu- 
tions, and,  in  its  discretion,  to  appoint  and  utilize 
the  services  and  good  offices  of  one  or  more  per- 
sons, whether  or  not  members  of  the  Special 
Committee. 

A  second  resolution,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously, refers  to  the  problem  of  the  repatriation 
of  Greek  children;  urges  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  other  states  harboring  these 
children  to  make  necessary  arrangements  in  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  with  the  international 
Red  Cross  organizations  for  the  early  return  to 
their  homes  of  the  children ;  and  invites  the  inter- 
national Red  Cross  organizations  to  report  to  the 
Secretary-General  on  the  progress  made  in  imple- 
mentation of  this  resolution. 

Substantive  discussion  on  the  Greek  question  in 
the  First  Committee  was  delayed  for  some  time  in 
order  to  permit  a  Conciliation  Committee,  ap- 
pointed on  the  proposal  of  Australia  and  consist- 
ing of  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  the  Secre- 
tary-General, and  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chair- 
man  of  the  First  Committee,  to  attempt  to  find 
some  basis  for  settlement  of  the  principal  inter- 
national issues  between  Greece  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  on  the 
other.  These  efforts  failed,  the  immediate  unre- 
solved point  being  the  insistence  of  Albania  upon 
the  recognition  of  the  Greek- Albanian  frontier  as 
definitive. 

At  the  time  the  Greek  case  first  came  before  the 
plenary,  there  were  two  resolutions  submitted  by 


the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  Kingdom,  respec- 
tively, having  to  do  with  the  problem  of  execu- 
tions in  Greece.  The  Soviet  resolution  would 
have  liad  the  Assembly  request  the  Greek  Goveni- 
ment  to  suspend  the  cari-ying  out  of  death  sen- 
tences in  regard  to  certain  mentioned  individuals, 
while  under  the  British  resolution,  the  Assembly 
would  have  decided  it  was  "not  competent"  to 
adopt  the  Soviet  resolution.  This  situation  was 
ultimately  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
December  5, 1949,  when,  following  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British  and  Soviet  resolutions,  an  Ecua- 
doran resolution  was  adopted  without  objection,  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  Assembly  to  ascer- 
tain the  views  of  the  Government  of  Greece  con- 
cerning the  suspension  of  sentences  passed  by 
military  courts  for  jjolitical  reasons.  A  somewhat 
similar  proposal  had  been  adopted  by  the  First 
Committee  when  the  Greek  item  was  under  con- 
sideration there.  On  December  10,  the  President 
of  the  Assembly  informed  the  members  that  he  had 
been  advised  by  the  Greek  representatives  that  no 
death  sentences  had  been  carried  out  in  Greece 
since  the  recent  clemency  legislation  was  enacted. 

Disposition  of  the  Former  Italian  Colonies 

The  General  Assembly,  in  a  section-by-section 
vote  on  the  first  resolution  recommended  by  the 
Committee  which  dealt  with  all  three  former  Ital- 
ian colonies,  adopted  the  resolution  as  a  whole  by 
a  vote  of*  48  to  1,  with  9  abstentions. 

Under  this  resolution,  Libya,  comprising  Cyre- 
naica,  Tripolitania,  and  the  Fezzan,  is  constituted 
an  independent,  sovereign  state,  its  independence 
to  become  effective  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not 
later  than  January  1,  1952.  Provision  is  made 
for  preparation  of  a  constitution  for  Libya  by  the 
inhabitants,  to  be  assisted  by  a  United  Nations 
Commissioner  aiapointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  a  Council  consisting  of  EgyiM:,  France,  Italy, 
Pakistan,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and 
one  representative  of  the  people  of  each  of  the 
three  regions  of  Libya,  plus  one  representative  of 
the  minorities  in  Libya.  In  the  interim  period 
the  Commissioner,  assisted  by  the  administering 
powers,  is  to  report  regularly  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly with  respect  to  the  steps  taken  to  implement 
its  recommendations.  Upon  its  establishment  as 
an  independent  state,  Libya  is  to  be  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  article  4  of 
the  Charter. 

Italian  Somaliland  is  to  become  an  independent, 
sovereign  state  after  10  years,  during  which  pe- 
riod it  shall  be  placed  under  the  international 
Trusteeship  System  with  Italy  as  the  administer- 
ing aulhorify,  aided  and  advised  by  an  Advisory 
Council  composed  of  representatives  of  Colombia, 
Egypt,  and  the  Philippines.  The  Trusteeship 
agreement  is  to  define  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Advisory  Council.  This  agreement  is  to  be  pre- 
])are(l,  not  later  than  tlie  fifth  regular  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.     Among  other  provi- 
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sions,  the  agreement  is  to  include  an  annex  contain- 
ing a  declaration  of  constitutional  principles  guar- 
anteeing the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  and  provid- 
ing for  institutions  ilcsigiied  to  insure  tlu-  inaugu- 
ration, development,  and  subsequent  establishment 
of  full  self-government.  Italy  is  invited  to  vmder- 
take  provisional  administration  of  the  territory 
following  action  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  the 
trusteeship  agreement  but  before  its  approval  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

With  respect  to  Eritrea,  the  Assembly  decided 
that  a  Conunission  consisting  of  representatives 
of  Burma,  Guatemala,  Norway,  Pakistan,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  should  be  established  to 
ascertain  more  fully  the  wishes  and  best  means 
of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Eritrea  and  to  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly 
such  proposals  as  it  might  deem  appropriate  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Eritrea.  The  Com- 
mission is  charged  to  take  into  account  informa- 
tion from  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  and  from 
governments,  including  Ethiopia,  and  the  sugges- 
tions made  regarding  the  disposition  of  Eritrea 
at  the  fourth  regular  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

A  separate  resolution,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  48 
to  5.  with  3  abstentions,  provided  that,  to  assist 
the  Assembly  in  making  the  appointment  of  the 
United  Nations  Libyan  Commissioner,  a  Commit- 
tee composed  of  the  President  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, two  of  the  Vice-Presidents  (Brazil  and 
Pakistan),  the  Chairman  of  the  First  Committee 
(L.  B.  Pearson,  Canada)  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Ad  Hor  Political  Committee  (N.  Entezam, 
Iran)  shoidd  nominate  a  candidate  or  failing  such 
agreement,  three  candidates.  This  Committee  re- 
ported to  the  General  Assembly  on  December  8, 
1949,  that  it  had  unanimously  agreed  on  Adrian 
Pelt  of  the  Netherlands,  at  present  Assistant  Sec- 
retary-General in  charge  of  Conference  and  Gen- 
eral Services,  as  its  nominee  for  the  Libyan  Com- 
missioner. The  recommendation  was  acted  upon 
by  the  General  Assembly  December  10, 1949.  Pro- 
ceeding by  secret  ballot,  members  cast  28  votes  for 
Mr.  Pelt  who  was  elected  as  the  United  Nations 
Commissioner  in  Libya. 

Another  resolution,  approved  by  a  vote  of  32 
to  13,  with  6  abstentions,  calls  upon  the  Interim 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  to  study  the 
procedure  to  be  adopted  to  delimit  the  boundaries 
of  the  former  Italian  colonies  in  so  far  as  they 
are  not  already  fixed  and  report  with  its  conclu- 
sions to  the  fifth  regular  session. 

Essentials  of  Peace 

The  major  U.S.S.R.  propaganda  theme  at  the 
Assembly  was  centered  upon  its  draft  resolution 
entitled  "Condemnation  of  the  Preparations  for 
a  New  War  and  Conclusion  of  a  five-power  Pact 
for  the  Strengthening  of  Peace."  If  passed,  the 
Soviet  resolution  would  have  condemned  the  al- 


leged preparations  for  a  new  war  being  conducted 
in  a  number  of  countries,  particidarly  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom;  would  have 
stated  the  view  of  the  Assembly  that  it  regarded 
the  use  of  atomic  weapons  as  contrary  to  the  con- 
science and  honor  of  nations  and  incompatible 
with  membership  in  the  United  Nations  and  that 
it  considered  inadmissible  further  delay  in  the 
adoption  by  the  United  Nations  of  practical  meas- 
ures for  the  unconditional  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons  and  the  establishment  of  appropriate 
strict  international  control ;  and  would  have  called 
upon  all  states  to  settle  their  disputes  and  differ- 
ences by  peaceful  means  and  particularly  expressed 
the  wish  that  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, China,  France,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  would  unite  their  efforts  to  this 
end  by  the  conclusion  among  themselves  of  a  pact 
for  the  strengthening  of  peace.  This  resolution 
was  decisively  rejected  in  the  First  Committee. 
In  its  place  the  Committee  adopted  a  United 
States-United  Kingdom  resolution  by  the  striking 
vote  of  53  to  5,  with  1  abstention  (Yugoslavia). 
Plenary  action  was  taken  on  December  1,  1949. 
The  United  States-United  Kingdom  resolution,  as 
the  Committee  recommendation,  was  voted  upon 
first;  after  a  paragraph-by-paragraph  vote,  the 
resolution  as  a  whole  was  adopted  by  53  votes  to 
5,  with  1  abstention.^ 


Promotion  of  the  Stability 

of  International  Relations  in  the  Far  East 

The  General  Assembly,  on  December  8,  1949, 
adopted  two  resolutions  covering  the  item  which 
had  been  submitted  for  the  agenda  by  China  under 
the  title:  "Threats  to  the  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  China  and  to  the  i)eace 
of  the  Far  East  resulting  from  Soviet  violations 
of  the  Sino-Soviet  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Alli- 
ance of  August  14,  1945,  and  Soviet  violations  ot 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations."  A  joint  res- 
olution, submitted  to  the  First  Committee  by  Aus- 
tralia, Mexico,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  and  the 
United  States,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  45  to  5, 
with  no  abstentions.  This  resolution  calls  upon 
all  states  to  respect  the  political  independence  of 
China ;  to  respect  the  right  of  the  Chinese  people 
now,  and  in  the  future,  to  choose  freely  their 
political  institutions  and  to  maintain  a  govern- 
ment independent  of  foreign  control;  to  respect 
existing  treaties  relating  to  China;  and  to  refrain 
from  seeking  to  acquire  spheres  of  influence,  or 
to  create  foreign  controlled  regimes  within  Chi- 
nese territory,  or  to  obtain  special  rights  or 
privileges  within  that  territory. 

The  Assembly  also  adopted  a  second  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  32  to  5,  with  17  abstentions,  referring 
the  Chinese  case  to  the  Interim  Committee  for 
continuous  examination  and  study,  and  for  report 

'  For  text  of  resolution,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  23,  1949, 
p.  807. 
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to  the  next  General  Assembly  session.  The  In- 
terim Committee  is  authorized  to  act  both  on  the 
agenda  item  in  general  and  on  the  basis  of  any 
charges  of  violations  of  the  preceding  resolution 
on  China  adopted  by  the  Assembly.  The  Interim 
Committee  is  also  authorized  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary-General  for  report 
to  the  Security  Council  if  it  deems  it  necessary. 


REPORTS    OF    THE    AD    HOC    POLITICAL 
COMMITTEE 

Korea 

The  General  Assembly,  on  October  21,  1949, 
adopted  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  Ad  Hoc 
Political  Committee,  which  recommended  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Korea,  with  the  new  function  of  observing  and  re- 
porting any  developments  which  might  lead  to,  or 
otherwise  involve  military  conflict  in  Korea,  and 
with  authority  to  employ  observers  to  this  end. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  continue  its 
efforts  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  barriers  to  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  friendly  intercourse  caused  by 
the  division  of  Korea  and  to  make  available  its 
good  offices  to  assist  in  bringing  about  Korea's  uni- 
fication. This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
48  to  6,  with  3  abstentions.  A  Soviet  substitute 
resolution  to  terminate  the  Korean  Commission 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  42  to  6,  with  5  absten- 
tions. 


Observance  of  Human  Rights 

in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania 

The  General  Assembly  adopted,  on  October  22, 
1949,  by  a  vote  of  47  to  5,  with  7  abstentions,  the 
resolution  recommended  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Political 
Committee.  This  resolution  expresses  the  Assem- 
bly's concern  at  the  accusations  against  these  three 
states  with  regard  to  observance  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  and  requests  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  for  advisory 
opinions  on  the  following  questions:  first,  on 
whether  the  disputes  fall  within  the  cate- 
gory for  which  the  treaty  makes  special  provision 
for  a  method  of  settlement  by  the  appointment  of 
commissions;  second,  if  so,  whether  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  and  Rumania  are  obligated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  articles  of  the  peace  treaties 
relating  to  the  settlement  of  disputes,  including 
the  treaty  provisions  for  the  appomtment  of  their 
representatives  to  the  treaty  commissions;  third, 
if  so,  whether,  if  one  party  fails  to  appoint  a  rep- 
re.sentative  to  the  treaty  commission,  the  United 
Nations  Secretary-General  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  third  member  of  the  commission  upon 
the  request  of  tlie  other  party  to  the  dispute;  and 
if  so,  fourth,  whether  a  treaty  commission  com- 
posed of  a  representative  of  one  party  and  a  third 


member  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General  con- 
stitutes a  commission,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty  articles,  competent  to  make  a  definitive  and 
binding  decision  in  the  settlement  of  a  dispute. 
The  resolution  also  retains  this  question  on  the 
agenda  of  the  fifth  regular  Assembly  session. 

Admission  of  New  Members 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  11  resolu- 
tions proposed  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Commit- 
tee. The  first  nine  resolutions  dealt  respectively 
with  Austria,  Ceylon,  Finland,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Jordan,  Korea,  Portugal,  and  Nepal,  which  a  large 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
considered  to  be  qualified  for  admission  to  the 
organization.  These  resolutions  (with  virtually 
identical  texts)  expressed  the  view  of  the  Assembly 
that  these  applicants  were  peace-loving,  and  able, 
and  willing  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the 
Charter  and  should  therefore  be  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  and  requested 
the  Security  Council  to  reconsider  their  applica- 
tions in  the  light  of  this  determination  by  the 
Assembly.  The  Assembly  votes,  taken  November 
22,  were  on  Austria  and  Ireland,  .51  to  5 ;  on  Ceylon, 
Finland,  and  Portugal,  53  to  5 ;  on  Nepal,  52  to  5 ; 
on  Italy,  51  to  6;  on  Jordan,  50  to  5;  and  on  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  50  to  r>. 

The  Assembly  also  adopted  a  resolution  by 
which  the  International  Court  of  Justice  is  re- 
quested to  give  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  General  Assembly  can  admit 
an  applicant  state  to  membership  in  the  absence  of 
a  favorable  recommendation  from  the  Security 
Council.  This  resolution  was  approved  by  42 
votes  in  favor,  9  against,  with  6  abstentions. 

The  final  resolution,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  42  to 
5,  with  11  abstentions,  requests  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  to  refrain  from 
the  use  of  the  veto  on  recommendations  for  ad- 
mission of  states  to  United  Nations  membership 
and  requests  the  Security  Council  to  keep  under 
consideration  the  pending  applications  of  all 
states  which  so  far  have  not  gained  admission  to 
the  United  Nations. 

A  Soviet  proposal  on  membership,  which  would 
have  recommended  reconsideration  by  the  Security 
Council  of  the  applications  of  Albania,  the  Mon- 
golian People's  Republic,  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
Hungary,  Finland.  Italy,  Portugal,  Ireland,  Jor- 
dan, Austria,  Ceylon,  and  Nepal  (but  not  flie  Re- 
public of  Korea)  for  membership  in  the  United 
Nations,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  32  to  12,  with  13 
abstentions. 

Report  of  the  Interim  Committee 

The  General  Assembly,  on  November  21,  1949, 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  45  to  5,  with  4  abstentions,  the 
resolution  recommended  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Political 
Connnittoe.  This  resolution  reestablishes  the  In- 
terim Committee  for  an  indefinite  period  with  the 
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same  terms  of  reference  as  it  lias  had  previously. 
Under  other  resolutions  adopted  by  (his  session  of 
the  Assembly,  the  Interim  Committee  will  also 
have  specific  functions  in  relation  to  the  former 
Italian  colonies,  the  China  problem,  and  may  be 
consulted  by  the  Korean  and  Balkan   Commis- 


sions. 


United  Nations  Field  Service 


The  General  Assembly,  on  November  22,  1949, 
by  a  vote  of  4C)  to  5,  with  3  abstentions,  adopted 
a  resolution  which,  after  reference  to  the  report 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  this  problem  and  a 
statement  that  establishment  of  the  field  service 
is  within  the  authority  of  the  Secretary-General, 
takes  note  of  the  intention  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  establish  the  proposed  field  service  unit. 
It  is  contemplated  that  the  field  service  will  in- 
clude not  more  than  three  hundred  persons  to 
perform  protective,  administrative,  and  service 
functions  with  United  Nations  missions  in  the 
field. 

A  second  resolution,  approved  the  same  day  by 
a  vote  of  38  to  G,  with  11  abstentions,  requests  the 
Secretary-General  to  establish  and  maintain  a  list 
of  persons  qualified  to  assist  United  Nations  mis- 
sions in  the  functions  of  observation  and  super- 
vision, such  persons  to  be  called  to  service  in  re- 
sponse to  a  specific  resolution  by  a  competent 
United  Nations  organ.  The  list  is  to  be  known 
as  the  United  Nations  Panel  of  Field  Observers. 
This  panel  is  to  perform  observation  and  super- 
visory duties  with  field  missions. 

In  the  committee  discussion  of  this  matter  it  was 
recognized  that  this  proposal  simply  reorganized 
certain  existing  services  now  performed  by  the 
Secretariat  on  a  temporary  basis. 


International   Control  of  Atomic  Energy 

On  November  23,  1949,  the  General  Assembly, 
by  a  vote  of  49  to  5,  with  3  abstentions,  adopted 
a  resolution  which,  after  reference  to  previous 
action  by  the  Assembly  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energy,  urges  all  nations 
to  join  in  an  international  cooperative  develop- 
ment of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
ends;  calls  upon  governments  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  make  possible,  by  acceptance 
of  effective  international  control,  the  effective  pro- 
hibition and  elimination  of  atomic  weapons;  re- 
quests the  permanent  members  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  continue  their  consulta- 
tions and  to  keep  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  General  Assembly  informed  of  their  prog- 
ress; and  recommends  that  all  Bations  join  in 
mutual  agreement  to  limit  the  individual  exer- 
cise of  their  sovereign  rights  in  the  control  of 
atomic  energy  to  the  extent  required  for  the  pro- 
motion of  world  security  and  peace  and  to  agree 
to  exercise  such  rights  jointly. 


Regulation  and  Reduction  of 

Conventional  Armaments  and  Armed  Forces 

The  General  Assembly,  on  December  5,  1949, 
adopted  under  a  resolution  (recommended  by  the 
Committee)  which,  after  referring  to  past  action 
by  the  Assembly  and  other  Uniteu  Nations  bodies 
on  this  subject,  approves  the  proposals  formu- 
lated by  the  Commission  on  Conventional  Arma- 
ments for  the  submission  by  members  of  full  in- 
formation on  conventional  armaments  and  armed 
forces  and  their  necessary  verification;  considers 
that  early  submission  of  this  information  would 
constitute  an  essential  step  toward  substantial  re- 
duction of  conventional  armaments  and  armed 
forces ;  notes  that  unanimity  among  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  on  this  matter 
has  not  been  achieved;  recommends  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  continue  its  study  of  the  regula- 
tion and  reduction  of  conventional  armaments  and 
armed  forces  through  the  agency  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Conventional  Armaments  in  accordance 
with  its  plan  of  work ;  and  calls  upon  all  members 
of  the  Security  Council  to  cooperate  to  this  end. 
This  resolution  was  originally  introduced  in  the 
Committee  by  France  and  Norway  and  was  ap- 
proved without  change.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  by  44  votes  to  5,  with  5  abstentions. 

Indonesia 

The  General  Assembly,  on  December  7,  1949, 
by  a  vote  of  44  to  5,  with  2  abstentions,  approved 
a  resolution  welcoming  the  agreement  reached  at 
the  Round  Table  Conference  at  The  Hague  on 
Indonesia,  commending  the  parties  concerned  and 
the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia  for 
their  contributions  thereto,  and  welcoming  the 
forthcoming  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  Indonesia. 

Assistance  to  Palestine  Refugees 

The  General  xVssembly,  on  December  8,  1949, 
without  debate,  adopted  a  resolution  providing 
for  the  organization  of  relief  to  Palestine  refugees 
by  a  vote  of  47  to  0,  with  6  abstentions.  Under 
this  resolution  there  is  established  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East  to  take  over  the  direct 
relief  program  of  Unkpr  and  to  combine  it  with 
the  works  program  recommended  by  the  Economic 
Survey  Mission  of  the  Palestine  Conciliation 
Commission.  The  resolution  establishes  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  which  there  will  be  repre- 
sentatives of  France,  Turkey,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States,  and  three  additional  mem- 
bers from  contributing  governments  may  be 
added.  In  addition,  the  authority  of  the  Director 
of  the  agency  is  described  and  defined  in  the  resolu- 
tion. Members  of  the  United  Nations  are  urged 
to  make  contributions  to  finance  the  18-month  pro- 
gram in  the  amount  of  $54,900,000.     Provision 
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is  made  for  termination  of  direct  relief  at  the  end 
of  1950.  The  Secretary-General  is  authorized  to 
make  certain  advances  from  the  working  capital 
fmid  and  to  negotiate  a  loan  from  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization   (Iro). 


Proposals  for   International   Regime 
for  Jerusalem 

The  General  Assembl}',  on  December  9,  adopted 
a  resolution  recommended  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Politi- 
cal Committee  which  looks  toward  the  interna- 
tionalization of  Jerusalem  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations  by  a  vote  of  38  to  14,  with  7 
abstentions.  The  United  States  voted  against  the 
resolution.  As  adopted,  the  resolution  states  the 
intention  of  the  Assembly  that  Jerusalem  "should 
be  placed  under  a  permanent  international  regime, 
which  should  envisage  appropriate  guarantees  for 
the  protection  of  the  Holy  Places  both  within  and 
outside  Jerusalem";  confirms  certain  provisions  of 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  November  29, 
1947,  establishing  the  city  of  Jerusalem  as  a 
corpus  separatum,  under  United  Nations  Admin- 
istration through  the  Trusteeship  Council  and 
describing  the  area  included  in  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  requests  that  at  its  next  session  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  complete  the  preparation  of  the  stat- 
ute for  Jerusalem  and  proceed  immediately  with 
its  implementation,  not  allowing  any  actions  by 
any  interested  government  or  governments  to  di- 
vert it  from  adopting  and  implementing  the  stat- 
ute ;  and  calls  upon  the  states  concerned,  "to  make 
formal  undertakings,  at  an  early  date  and  in  the 
light  of  their  obligations  as  members  of  the  United 
Nations  that  they  will  approach  these  matters  with 
good  will,  and  be  guided  by  the  terms  of  the 
present  resolution." 

REPORTS  OF  THE  SECOND  COMIVIITTEE 
(ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL) 

Economic    Development   and   Technical    Assistance 

Four  draft  resolutions  were  presented  for  ple- 
nary action  as  the  result  of  Committee  considera- 
tion of  this  subject.  All  were  adopted  November 
16, 1949. 

The  first  resolution,  adopted  without  objection, 
deals  with  an  expanded  program  of  technical  as- 
sistance to  be  financed  by  voluntary  contributions 
and  to  be  carried  out  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies.  It  approves  certain  observa- 
tions and  guiding  principles  outlined  by  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  on  this  matter  and  takes 
notes  of  the  Council's  decision  to  call  a  technical 
assistance  conference.  The  Secretary-General  is 
authorized  to  set  up  a  special  account  for  technical 
assistance  for  economic  development  to  be  available 
to  those  organizations  which  participate  in  the  ex- 
panded technical  assistance  program.  (According 
to  tiie  formula  adopted  by  Ecosoc,  the  first  10 


million  dollars  in  contributions  shall  be  automati- 
cally available  to  the  participating  organizations 
for  the  expanded  technical  assistance  program ;  of 
the  second  10  million  dollars  of  contributions,  70 
percent  shall  be  automatically  available  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  participating  organizations  and 
30  percent  shall  be  retained  for  subsequent  alloca- 
tions; and  all  contributions  above  20  million  dol- 
lars shall  be  similarly  retained.  Contributions 
automatically  available  for  distribution  to  the  par- 
ticipating organizations  are  to  be  transferred  by 
the  Secretary-General  to  the  organizations  in  the 
following  way:  United  Nations,  23  percent ;  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization.  11  percent ;  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  29  percent:  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, 14  percent;  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization,  1  percent;  and  World  Health 
Organization,  22  percent.)  The  resolution  also 
approves  the  recommendations  of  Ecosoc  to  gov- 
ernments participating  in  the  technical  assistance 
conference,  regarding  financial  arrangements  for 
administering  contributions  and  invites  govern- 
ments to  make  as  large  voluntary  contributions  as 
possible  to  the  special  account  for  technical  assist- 
ance. 

The  second  resolution,  likewise  adopted  without 
objection,  deals  with  expansion  of  the  program  of 
technical  assistance  for  economic  development 
carried  out  by  the  United  Nations  itself  under  its 
regular  budget.  After  approval  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  Ecosoc,  the  resolution  notes  that 
the  Secretary-General  has  included  an  amount 
($076,000)  for  these  services  in  the  United  Nations 
budget  for  1950. 

The  third  resolution,  adopted  without  objection, 
constitutes  instructions  to  Ecosoc  with  regard  to 
its  future  work  and  lays  special  stress  upon  the 
problems  of  financing  the  program  of  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  countries.  The  resolution  recom- 
mends that  the  Council  continue  to  give  urgent 
attention  to  the  problems  of  economic  development 
of  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  fourth  resolution  is  concerned  with  the  in- 
fluence of  international  economic  and  commercial 
policy  on  economic  development.  It  recommends 
that  Ecosoc  pay  further  attention  to  such  ques- 
tions of  international  economic  and  commercial 
policy  as  may  influence  the  process  of  development 
of  the  economies  of  underdeveloped  countries  with 
a  view  to  making  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
General  Assembly.  It  was  adopted  without  ob- 
jection. 

Full  Employment 

The  General  Assembly,  on  November  25,  1949, 
by  a  vote  of  41  to  5,  with  2  abstentions,  adopted 
the  resolution  reconunended  by  the  Second  Com- 
mittee. This  resolution  states  the  belief  of  the 
Assembly  that  action  designed  to  promote  and 
maintain  full  employment  is  a  matter  of  basic  im- 
portance for  the  achievement  of  a  stable  and  ex- 
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panding  world  economy ;  notes  steps  already  taken 
by  member  governments  to  this  end;  and  recom- 
mends that  members  consider  their  responsibility 
under  articles  oo  and  .")(!  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  to  take  action  designed  to  promote  and 
maintain  full  employment  through  measures  ap- 
propriate to  their  political,  economic,  and  social 
institutions.  The  resolution  also  points  to  the 
importance  of  underemployment  in  underdevel- 
oped agricultural  areas  and  requests  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  give  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  JOINT  SECOND 
AND  THIRD  COMIVIiTTEE 
AND  THE  FIFTH   COMMITTEE 

On  November  24,  1949,  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  three  resolutions  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies. 

Resolution  I,  which  was  adopted  unanimously, 
deals  with  the  agreements  bringing  the  special- 
ized agencies  into  relationship  with  the  United 
Nations.  Under  this  resolution,  the  Assembly  de- 
cides to  take  no  measures  at  this  session  for  revi- 
sion of  the  agreements  with  the  specialized  agen- 
cies and  requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
to  report  on  this  subject  to  the  next  session  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

Resolution  II,  which  was  adopted  unanimously, 
recommends  that  members,  organs  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  specialized  agencies,  and  the  Secre- 
tary-General take  measures  to  reduce  the  prolifer- 
ation and  overlapping  of  activities.  This  reso- 
lution was  the  result  of  an  item  proposed  by 
Brazil,  which  expressed  grave  concern  at  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  participation  in  international 
activities  and  took  the  view  that  there  was  con- 
siderable duplication  of  effort  among  interna- 
tional organizations  which  should  be  eliminated. 

Resolution  III  deals  with  matters  relating  to 
the  budgets  of  the  specialized  agencies.  The  three 
sections  of  this  resolution,  each  in  fact  a  separate, 
though  related  resolution,  were  voted  upon  sep- 
arately. The  first  section,  which  was  adopted 
unanimously,  suggests  general  measures  to  be 
taken  by  members.  United  Nations  organs,  special- 
ized agencies,  and  the  Secretary-General  to  im- 
prove administrative  and  budgetary  coordination. 
The  second  section,  because  of  opposition  by  the 
United  States  to  a  provision  by  which  the  Assem- 
bly would  state  its  belief  that  there  was  room  for 
closer  relationship  between  the  assessments  on 
member  states  for  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  the  specialized  agencies,  was  divided 
into  two  parts  for  voting  by  the  Assembly.  The 
preambular  paragraph  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
28  to  9,  with  12  abstentions.  Following  this  vote, 
the  resolution  as  a  whole  was  adopted  by  38  votes 
to  2,  with  7  abstentions.    The  United  States  voted 


against  the  resolution.  Under  the  resolution,  the 
Connnittee  on  Contributions  is  authorized  to  ad- 
vise specialized  agencies  at  their  retiuest  with  re- 
spect to  their  scale  of  contributions.  The  third 
section,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  42  to  1,  with  5  ab- 
stentions, recommends  that  specialized  agencies 
keep  their  expenditures  within  estimated  receipts. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  THIRD  COMMITTEE 

Freedom  of  information 

Following  the  rejection  of  a  Uruguayan  resolu- 
tion to  return  the  matter  to  the  Third  Committee 
for  further  study  and  the  defeat  of  a  Lebanese 
amendment  which  would  have  required  the  As- 
sembly at  its  fifth  regular  session  to  prepare  the 
final  text  of  a  convention  on  freedom  of  informa- 
tion, a  resolution  on  this  subject  was  adopted  on 
October  20  by  a  vote  of  38  to  10,  with  10  absten- 
tions. This  resolution  recommends  that  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  request  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  to  include  adequate  provisions 
on  freedom  of  information  in  the  draft  interna- 
tional covenant  on  human  rights  and  postpones 
further  action  on  the  convention  to  the  fifth  ses- 
sion of  the  Assembly  and  pending  receipt  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  covenant,  or  a  progress  report 
thereon.  The  Assembly  also  approved  on  October 
21,  without  objection,  a  resolution  prepared  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Third  Committee,  urging  members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  grant  to  accredited  news 
personnel  free  access  to  countries  where  United 
Nations  or  specialized  agencies  meetings  take  place, 
to  all  public  information  sources  and  services  of 
the  United  Nations  and  specialized  agencies,  and 
to  meetings  and  conferences  which  are  open  to  the 
press  equally  and  without  discrimination. 

United  Nations  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund 

The  General  Assembly,  on  December  2, 1949,  by 
44  votes  to  0,  with  3  abstentions,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution recommended  by  the  Third  Committee 
whicli  notes  the  steps  taken  by  the  Fund  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  Nations  Appeal  for  Children ; 
appeals  to  various  official  and  private  international 
organizations  to  collaborate  with  Unicef  in  every 
])ossible  way;  congratulates  the  Fund  for  its  great 
humanitarian  effort  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
in  bringing  substantial  aid  to  millions  of  mothers 
and  children ;  notes  with  approval  the  decisions  of 
the  Fund  to  devote  a  greater  share  of  its  resources 
to  programs  outside  Europe;  notes  with  concern 
the  existence  of  children's  emergency  needs  arising 
out  of  war  and  other  calamities  as  well  as  the  great 
needs  in  underdeveloped  countries;  expresses 
gratification  at  the  contnmed  support  of  the  Fund 
by  governments  and  individuals;  and  draws  the 
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attention  of  members  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
further  contributions  to  enable  the  Fund  to  carry 
out  its  programs. 

In  its  statement  in  explanation  of  its  position  on 
this  resolution,  for  which  it  voted,  the  United 
States  made  clear  its  belief  that  this  resolution 
was  directed  to  the  Icef  as  it  has  operated  and 
did  not  imply  its  future  extension.  Emphasis  was 
put  upon  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations,  through 
its  Social  Commission  and  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  is  undertaking  a  study  of  the  long- 
range  international  problems  in  this  area,  with  a 
view  to  preparation  of  a  coordinated  plan  and 
program. 

Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services 

The  General  Assembly,  on  November  17,  1949, 
adopted  without  objection  the  resolution  recom- 
mended by  the  Third  Committee.  This  resolu- 
tion authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to  place  the 
advisory  social  welfare  services  on  a  continuing 
basis;  directs  the  Seci-etary-General  to  budget  for 
these  services  in  the  future  and  to  continue  this 
work  in  1950  at  approximately  the  same  level  as 
in  1949;  and  requests  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  review  the  terms  of  the  original  action 
of  the  Assembly  in  1946  establishing  these  serv- 
ices and  to  recommend  to  the  next  session  of  the 
Assembly  any  necessary  modifications. 

Discriminations  Against  Labor 

On  November  17,  1949,  the  General  Assembly 
by  a  vote  of  45  to  6,  with  2  abstentions,  adopted 
the  resolution  proposed  by  the  Third  Committee 
on  this  subject.  The  resolution,  after  noting  that 
the  question  of  the  treatment  of  immigrant  labor 
had  been  dealt  with  by  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  which  had  adopted  a  convention 
dealing  with  this  problem,  provides  for  the  trans- 
mission to  the  International  Labor  Organization 
of  the  records  of  the  discussion  on  this  subject  at 
the  fourth  session  of  the  Assembly,  with  the  re- 
quest that  the  International  Labor  Organization 
do  everything  possible  to  expedite  the  ado]ition 
and  application  of  the  convention  by  its  members. 

Suppression  of  the  Traffic  in  Persons  and 
Exploitation  of  Prostitution 

The  General  Assembly,  on  December  2,  1949, 
by  a  roll-call  vote  of  35  to  2,  with  15  abstentions 
(including  the  United  States),  approved  the  draft 
convention  for  the  su]ipi'ession  of  traflic  in  per- 
sons and  of  the  exploitation  of  the  prostitution 
of  others.  The  purpose  of  the  convention  is  to 
continue  international  cooperation  for  the  control 
of  the  border  traffic  in  women  and  children,  to 
provide  for  the  punishment  by  each  country  of 
procurers  and  kecpei-s  of  houses  of  prostitution, 
and  to  encourage,  within  each  country,  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  prostitution  and  rehabilita- 


tion of  prostitutes.  Simultaneously,  the  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  proposing  that:  each  member 
of  the  United  Nations  and  each  nonmember  state, 
which  the  appropriate  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions may  invite  to  do  so,  become  a  party  to  the 
convention.  Three  amendments  to  the  convention, 
proposed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  making  the  ele- 
ment of  gain  a  criterion  in  connection  with  of- 
fenses under  the  convention,  opening  the  conven- 
tion to  signature  on  behalf  of  any  trust  territory 
of  which  the  United  Nations  is  the  administering 
authority  and  on  behalf  of  the  Free  Territory  oi 
Trieste  and  adding  a  provision  under  which  par- 
ties to  the  convention  could  declare  that  the  con- 
vention shall  apply  to  all  or  any  of  the  territories 
for  the  international  relations  of  which  it  is  re- 
sponsible, were  rejected.  The  United  States  ab- 
stained in  the  voting  on  this  convention  because 
no  "federal-state  clause"  was  included. 

Refugees  and  Stateless  Persons 

The  General  Assembly,  on  December  3,  1949, 
by  a  vote  of  35  to  7,  with  13  abstentions,  adopted 
a  resolution  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Office  of  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
and  requesting  the  Se<"retary-General  and  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  to  take  necessary  im- 
plementing action.  It  also  approved,  as  an  annex, 
an  organic  statute  for  the  High  Commissioner's 
Office,  providing  for  his  terms  of  reference,  the 
manner  of  his  appointment,  and  his  responsibility 
to  the  United  Nations.  A  number  of  important 
amendments,  all  but  one  of  which  were  proposed 
by  the  United  States,  were  adopted  at  the  same 
time.  These  included  a  clarification  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  expenditures  of  the  Office  of 
High  Commissioner  and  the  budget  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  provides  that  only  administrative 
expenditures  of  the  Office  of  High  Commissioner 
shall  be  borne  on  the  United  Nations  budget,  all 
other  expenditures  to  be  financed  by  voluntary 
contributions;  a  definition  limiting  the  refugees 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Commissioner 
to  those  under  the  Iro;  clarification  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  material  assistance, 
by  provision  that  appeals  for  such  assistance  shall 
be  subject  to  prior  approval  by  the  General 
Assembly;  and  provisions  for  the  High  Com-,' 
missioner  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
through  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  FOURTH   COMMITTEE 
(TRUSTEESHIP  AND  NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES) 

Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 

Six  resolutions  were  ai)proved  by  the  Assembly 
on  this  subject  on  November  15.  The  United  States 
voted  in  favor  of  these  resolutions. 

The  first  resolution  deals  with  the  political  ad- 
vancement of  trust   territories  aiul,  as  adojited, 
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simply  takes  note  of  decisions  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council  in  this  field,  expressing  full  support  of 
the  Council's  recommendations  to  the  adminis- 
tering authorities  for  the  adoption  of  measures 
to  hasten  the  advancement  of  trust  territories  to- 
ward self-government  or  independence;  and  rec- 
ommends to  the  Trusteeship  Council  that  it  shoidd 
include  in  its  annual  reports  to  the  General  As- 
sembly information  dealing  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  its  recommendations  concerning  meas- 
ures adopted  to  grant  the  indigenous  inhabitants 
of  trust  territories  a  larger  degree  of  self-govern- 
ment through  participation  in  the  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  organs  and  procedures  of 
these  territories.  The  resolution  as  a  whole  was 
adopted  bv  51  votes  to  0,  with  2  abstentions. 

Resolution  II,  after  taking  note  of  the  activities 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
amination of  petitions  and  the  sending  of  visiting 
missions  to  trust  territories,  recommends  that  the 
Trusteeship  Council  take  appropriate  measures  to 
facilitate  and  accelerate  examination  and  disposal 
of  petitions  and  that  it  direct  its  visiting  missions 
to  report  fully  on  political,  economic,  social  and 
educational  advancement,  and  particularly  steps 
taken  toward  self-government  or  independence  in 
the  trust  territories.  This  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  54  to  0,  with  1  abstention. 

Resolution  III,  following  a  paragraph-by-para- 
graph vote,  was  adopted  as  a  whole  by  49  votes  to 
1,  with  7  abstentions.  This  resolution,  having  to 
do  with  economic  advancement  in  the  trust  terri- 
tories, expresses  supijort  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  this  field;  reaffirms 
the  principle  that  the  interests  of  the  indigenous 
inhabitants  must  be  paramount  in  all  economic 
plans  or  policies  in  trust  territories;  expresses 
concern  at  the  lack  of  budgetary  autonomy  in 
some  cases  and  the  scarcity  of  data  in  others,  mak- 
ing impossible  thorough  examination  by  the  Trus- 
teeship Council  of  the  financial  situation  of  cer- 
tain territories ;  notes  with  satisfaction  the  excel- 
lent financial  situation  in  Western  Samoa  and 
Nauru;  and  recommends  that  the  Trusteeship 
Council  include  in  its  annual  report  a  special  sec- 
tion dealing  with  implementation  by  the  adminis- 
tering authorities  of  its  recommendations  on  eco- 
nomic advancement  of  trust  territories. 

Resolution  IV  was  adopted  by  52  votes  to  1, 
with  4  abstentions.  This  resolution  expresses  sat- 
isfaction at  the  reconmaendations  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  concerning  absolute  prohibition  of 
such  practices  as  child  marriage  in  trust  terri- 
tories; recommends  the  adoption  of  strong  meas- 
ures to  abolish  corporal  punishment  in  certain 
territories;  recommends  that  the  Trusteeship 
Council  consider  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the 
solution  of  such  problems  as  migrant  labor  and 
penal  sanctions  for  breach  of  labor  contracts  by 
indigenous  inhabitants;  recommends  the  abolition 
of  discriminatory  laws  and  practices  in  trust  terri- 
tories and  their  examination  by  the  Trusteeship 
Council ;  and  requests  the  Council  to  include  in  its 
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annual  report  a  special  section  dealing  with  im- 
plenientation  of  its  recommendations  concerning 
the  improvement  of  social  conditions  in  trust  ter- 
ritories. 

Resolution  V,  dealing  with  educational  ad- 
vancement in  the  trust  territories,  following  a  par- 
agrapli-by-paragraph  vote,  was  adopted  as  a 
whole  by  50  votes  to  0,  with  5  abstentions.  This 
resolution,  arnong  other  things,  recommends  that 
the  Trusteeship  Council  continue  its  program  for 
developing  in  the  trust  territories  the  diffusion  of 
information  on  the  United  Nations;  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  administering  authorities  will  give 
special  prominence  to  improving  and  increasing 
educational  facilities;  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  more  rapid  development  of  facilities  for  higher 
education  in  the  trust  territories  constitutes  an  es- 
sential contribution  to  progress  toward  independ- 
ence of  the  inhabitants  of  these  territories;  and 
recommends  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  include 
in  its  annual  reports  to  the  Assembly  a  special  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  these  matters. 

Resolution  VI,  which  was  adopted  by  48  votes  to 
5,  with  4  abstentions,  requests  that  the  Trusteeship 
Council  recommend  to  the  administering  authori- 
ties that  the  flag  of  the  United  Nations  be  flown 
over  all  trust  territories,  together  with  the  flag  of 
the  administering  authorities  concerned,  and  the 
territorial  flag,  if  there  is  one. 

Administrative    Unions   Affecting  Trust   Territories 

The  General  Assembly  on  November  15, 
1949,  following  a  paragraph-by-paragraph  vote, 
adopted  a  resolution  on  this  item  by  a  vote  of  44 
to  9,  with  1  abstention.  The  resolution,  after  re- 
ferring to  the  reports  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
with  respect  to  Administrative  Unions  Affecting 
Trust  Territories,  recommends  that  the  Council 
complete  its  investigations,  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  certain  matters,  includmg  the  desira- 
bility of  advance  notice  to  the  Trusteeship  Council 
by  the  administering  authorities  of  any  proposed 
new  administrative  unions,  the  desirability  of  fur 
nishing  precise  separate  financial  statistical  infor- 
mation and  other  data  relating  to  a  trust  territoi-y, 
the  desirability  of  establishing  a  separate  judicial 
organ  in  each  territory,  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing a  separate  legislative  body  within  each 
territory,  and  the  desirability  of  taking  into  ac- 
count in  these  matters  the  wishes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  Trusteeship  Council  is  further  re- 
quested to  complete  its  investigation  and  present 
a  special  report  to  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
Assembly  on  its  results,  including  particular  refer- 
ence to  any  safeguards  which  it  may  consider 
necessary  to  request  from  the  administering 
authorities. 


Information    From    Non-Self-Governing  Territories 

Acting  on  the  report  of  tlie  Special  Commit- 
tee   on    information    transmitted    under    article 
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73(e)  of  the  Charter,  the  Fourth  Committee  ap- 
proved 10  resolutions  for  action  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Action  was  taken  on  this  item  by  the 
General  Assembly  December  2,  1949. 

Resolution  I,  which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
33  to  9,  with  11  abstentions,  recommends  that  when 
revision  of  the  standard  form  for  the  guidance  of 
members  in  the  preparation  of  information  is 
undertaken,  general  information  on  geography, 
history,  people,  and  human  rights  should  cease  to 
be  classified  under  the  optional  category  of  the 
form;  and  expresses  the  hope  that  members  may 
voluntarily  include  details  on  the  government  of 
non-self-governing  territories  in  the  information 
transmitted  by  them  under  article  73(e).  The 
United  States  voted  against  the  resolution. 

Resolution  II,  which  was  adopted  by  44  votes  to 
1,  with  7  abstentions,  invites  the  administering 
members  to  take  steps  to  establish  equal  treatment 
in  matters  relating  to  education  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  non-self-governing  territories  under  their 
administration  and  invites  these  members  to  in- 
clude in  the  information  transmitted  under  article 
73(e)  full  data  on  the  costs  and  methods  of  financ- 
ing separate  educational  facilities  where  these  are 
provided  for  different  communities  within  a  ter- 
ritory. 

Resolution  III  invites  the  administering  mem- 
bers to  take  steps  to  promote  the  use  of  the  indige- 
nous languages  in  territories  under  their  adminis- 
tration and  invites  Ukesco  to  undertake  an  over- 
all study  of  this  question.  This  resolution  was 
adopted  by  34  votes  to  4,  with  13  abstentions. 

Resolution  IV,  dealing  with  the  eradication  of 
illiteracy  in  non-self-governing  territories,  invites 
Unesco  to  communicate  to  the  administering  mem- 
bers information  on  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  illiteracy  which  could  be  applied  with  satisfac- 
tory results  in  non-self-governing  territories  and 
to  communicate  annually  to  the  United  Nations  an 
account  of  these  measures  and  the  extent  to  which 
its  services  have  been  utilized.  It  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  42  to  0,  with  10  abstentions. 

Resolution  V,  which  was  adopted  by  39  votes 
to  2,  with  8  abstentions,  provides  for  international 
collaboration  in  regard  to  economic,  social,  and 
educational  conditions  in  non-self-governing  terri- 
tories between  the  United  Nations  and  the  special- 
ized agencies. 

Resolution  VI  is  the  key  resolution  in  this  series 
since  it  provides  for  the  establishment  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Information  transmitted  under 
iuticle  7;>(e)  of  the  Cluirter  for  a  3-year  period, 
giving  it  the  same  terms  of  reference  and  the  same 
composition  as  the  predecessor  Special  Committee. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  44  to  5, 
with  4  abstentions. 

Resolution  VII,  which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
35  to  f),  with  9  abstentions,  was  originally  proposed 
jointly  by  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  This 
resolution  deals  with  the  work  program  of  the 
Special  Committee  and  invites  the  Special  Com- 


mittee at  its  1950  session,  without  prejudice  to  the 
consideration  of  the  other  two  functional  fields 
(economic  and  social)  within  its  terms  of  refer- 
ence, to  give  special  attention  to  the  problems  of 
education  in  the  non-self-governing  territories. 

Resolution  VIII  was  adopted  on  a  roll-call  vote 
by  30  votes  to  12,  with  10  abstentions  including 
the  United  States.  The  resolution  expresses  the 
view  that  it  is  within  the  responsibility  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  express  its  opinion  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  guided  or  may,  in  the  future, 
guide  the  members  concerned  in  enumerating  the 
territories  for  which  the  obligation  exists  to  trans- 
mit information  under  article  73(e)  and  invites 
the  Special  Committee  to  examine  the  factors 
which  should  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding 
whether  any  territory  is  or  is  not  a  territory  whose 
people  have  not  yet  attained  a  full  measure  of  self- 
government. 

Resolution  IX,  which  was  adopted  by  31  votes 
to  4,  with  16  abstentions,  relates  to  the  publication 
of  information  relating  to  non-self-governing 
territories  and  notes  the  future  requirement  that 
this  information  is  to  be  published  in  the  three 
working  languages. 

Resolution  X,  which  was  adopted  by  46  votes  to 
1,  with  5  abstentions,  requests  the  Secretary-Gen- 
gral  to  keep  the  Special  Committee  informed  of 
the  nature  of  the  technical  assistance  accorded  to 
non-self-governing  territories  by  specialized  inter- 
national bodies. 

Acting  pursuant  to  resolution  VI,  the  Fourth 
Committee,  on  December  5,  1949,  elected  eight 
members  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Information 
transmitted  under  article  73(e)  of  the  Charter 
to  balance  the  eight  members  submitting  informa- 
tion :  Australia,  Belgium,  France,  Denmark,  Neth- 
erlands, New  Zealand,  United  Kingdom,  and 
United  States.  The  U.S.S.R.,  Egypt,  India,  and 
Brazil  were  elected  for  a  3-year  term ;  Mexico  and 
the  Philippines  for  a  2-year  term ;  and  Sweden  and 
Venezuela  for  a  1-j'ear  term.  Three  states, 
Belgium,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  did 
not  participate  in  this  election  because  of  their 
opposition  to  the  Special  Committee. 

Question  of  South  West  Africa 

The  question  of  the  status  of  South  West  Africa 
was  before  the  Assembly  for  the  fourth  time.  The 
Assembly  had  previously  reconnnended  that  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  should 
submit  a  trusteeship  agreement  for  the  territory 
of  South  West  Africa  and,  pending  that  arrange- 
ment, should  submit  information  on  it.  No 
trusteeship  agreement  was  submitted,  and  since 
1947,  no  information  on  the  administration  of 
South  West  Africa  has  been  furnished  by  the 
Union  Government.  Moreover,  the  Union  Gov- 
ernment formally  advised  the  United  Nations  in 
1949  that  it  would  nol  submit  information  re- 
garding its  administration  of  the  territory. 
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Two  resolutions  were  recommended  for  adop- 
tion by  the  Assembly.  The  first  of  these,  on  wliicli 
the  President  ruled,  and  was  upheld,  that  a  two- 
thirds  majority  was  required,  expresses  tlie  regret 
of  the  Assembly  that  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  has  withdrawn  its  previous  under- 
taking to  submit  reports  on  its  administration  of 
South  West  Africa ;  reiterates  the  three  previous 
Assembly  resolutions  on  this  subject,  expressing 
regret  that  tlie  Union  of  South  Africa  has  decided 
not  to  take  them  into  account;  and  invites  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  re- 
sume submission  of  reports  to  the  General  As- 
sembly and  to  comply  with  its  previous  decisions. 
Following  roll-call  votes  on  each  of  the  para- 
graphs, the  resolution  as  a  whole  was  adopted  by 
33  votes  to  9,  with  10  abstentions,  on  December  6, 
1049.  The  United  States  voted  against  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  second  resolution  requests  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  for  an  advisory  opinion  as  to  the 
international  status  of  the  territory  of  South  West 
Africa  and  the  international  obligations  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  arising  therefrom.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Court  is  asked  to  determine  whether 
the  Union  Government  continues  to  have  inter- 
national obligations  under  the  former  League  of 
Nations  Mandate  for  South  West  Africa,  whether 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  XII  of  the  Charter  are 
applicable  in  any  way  to  the  territory,  and  whether 
the  Union  Government  has  the  competence  to 
modify  the  international  status  of  the  territory 
of  South  West  Africa,  or  if  not,  where  such  com- 
petence rests.  The  Secretary-General  is  requested 
to  submit  certain  documents  relating  to  the  As- 
sembly's consideration  of  South  West  Africa  for 
the  use  of  the  International  Court.  This  resolu- 
tion, also  adopted  on  December  6,  was  approved 
by  a  vote  of  40  (including  the  United  States)  to 
7,  with  4  abstentions,  following  separate  votes  on 
its  several  paragraphs.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
President  of  the  Assembly  ruled  without  challenge 
that  the  reference  to  the  Court  did  not  require  a 
two-thirds  majority. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  FIFTH  COMMITTEE 

Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
Postal  Administration 

The  General  Assembly,  on  October  20,  1949, 
approved  without  objection  a  resolution  taking 
note  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on 
the  organization  of  a  United  Nations  Postal  Ad- 
ministration and  requesting  the  Secretary-General 
to  continue  the  preparation  of  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  establishment  of  the  postal  admin- 
istration and  to  submit  a  new  report  on  this 
matter  to  the  fifth  regular  session. 


Scale  of  Assessments 

This  resolution,  adopted  without  objection 
October  20,  1949,  accepted  the  report  of  the  Con- 
tributions Conmiittee  which  recommended  a  re- 
duction of  .1  percent  in  the  contribution  of  the 
United  States  (from  39.89  percent  to  39.79  per- 
cent) and  .02  percent  in  the  contribution  of 
Sweden,  and  an  assessment  of  .12  percent  for 
Israel,  a  new  member.  The  Committee  on  Contri- 
butions is  authorized  to  undertake  a  general  re- 
view of  the  scale  of  assessments  and  report  thereon 
to  the  fifth  regular  session. 

Expenses  of  the  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board 

The  General  Assembly,  on  November  24,  1949, 
adopted  without  objection  the  resolution  presented 
by  the  Fifth  Committee,  under  which  the  Sec- 
retary-General was  requested  to  undertake  a 
thorough  study  of  the  question  of  the  assessment 
of  nonmembers  of  the  United  Nations  which  are 
signatories  of  the  convention  of  February  19, 1925, 
relating  to  narcotic  drugs  as  well  as  the  assessment 
of  nonmembers  for  the  expenses  of  other  inter- 
national bodies  exercising  general  jurisdiction  in 
the  international  control  of  narcotics.  The  results 
of  this  study  are  to  be  submitted  for  consideration 
by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next  regular  session. 

Establishment  of  an  Administrative  Tribunal 

On  November  24,  1949,  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  two  resolutions  on  this  item.  The  first 
of  these,  consisting  of  the  statute  for  the  Tribunal, 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  48  to  0,  with  no  ab- 
stentions. A  second  resolution,  amending  the 
United  Nations  provisional  staff  regulations  to 
take  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Tribunal,  was  also  adopted  48  to  0,  with  no 
abstentions.  The  Administrative  Tribunal  is 
authorized  to  hear  and  decide  cases  involving 
alleged  nonobservance  of  contracts  or  terms  of  em- 
ployment of  staff  members  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations. 


U.N.  Headquarters 

The  General  Assembly,  on  November  24,  1949, 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  46  to  0,  with  1  abstention,  a 
resolution  taking  note  of  the  Secretary-Genei'al's 
report  on  the  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations, 
continuing  the  Headquarters  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, and  requesting  the  Secretary-General  to  sub- 
mit a  progress  report  on  this  matter  to  the  fifth 
regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Budget  Estimates  for  1950 

The  General  Assembly,  on  December  10,  1949, 
took  final  action  on  a  series  of  resolutions  involv- 
ing budgetary  matters.    The  first  of  these,  regard- 
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ing  appropriiitions  for  the  linancial  year  1950,  ap- 
l)ropriates  an  amount  of  $49,(i-il,773  and  prescribes 
the  major  individual  aHoeations  for  particuhir 
purposes.  This  amount  inehided  appropi-lation 
of  <S  million  dollars  to  finance  the  International 
Kegime  for  Jerusalem,  apjn-oved  by  a  vote  of  o'.> 
to  1.  with  14  abstentions.  This  i-esolution  was  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  48  to  0.  with  7  abstentions. 

A  second  resolution,  dealing  with  unforeseen 
and  extraordinary  expenses,  autliorizes  the  Secre- 
tary-General under  certain  prescribed  circum- 
stances to  enter  into  commitments  to  meet  unfore- 
seen and  extraordinary  exi)enses  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Such  expenditures  are  to  be  reported  to  the 
Advisoi-y  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budg- 
etary Questions  and  to  the  next  regular  session 
of  tile  General  Assembly,  together  with  the  sub- 
mission of  the  necessary  supplementary  estimates. 
This  resolution  was  approved  by  53  affirmative 
votes,  with  -2  abstentions.  The  Assembly  also  au- 
thorized, as  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  ex- 
])enses  such  commitments  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  hold  its  elev- 
enth session  at  Geneva  (if  the  Council  confirms 
its  previous  decision  to  this  eifect)  which  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  37  to  9,  with  5  abstentions, 
including  the  T'nited  States. 

The  third  resolution  wliich  was  approved  by  a 
vote  of  53  to  0,  with  no  abstentions,  provides  for 
the  maintenance  of  tlie  working  capital  fund  at 
20  million  dollars  and  authorizes  the  Secretary- 
General  to  advance  certain  siuns  from  the  work- 
ing capital  fund  under  particular  c(mditions  laid 
down  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  final  resolution,  which  was  adopted  l)y  a 
vote  of  45  to  0,  with  4  abstentions,  relates  to  ar- 
langements  to  be  entered  into  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  World  Health  Organization  regard- 
inir  the  building  of  an  extension  of  th(>  Palais  des 
Nations  in  (ieneva,  and  aulhorizes  tiie  Secrc-tary- 
(ieneral  to  enlei-  into  the  nec(>ssary  arrangements 
with  the  World  Ileallli  Organizatiou  and  the 
Swiss  Govei-nment  for  this  pvirpose. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  SIXTH   COtVJP/IITTEE 

Methods  and  Procedures  of  the  General  Assembly 

'I'he  General  Assembly,  on  October  2i\  1919, 
aflojited  by  a  vote  of  43  to  5,  with  3  abstentions, 
the  I'eport  of  the  Sixth  Connnittec  on  Methods 
and  I'rocedures  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
reconnnendalions  of  the  Sixth  Committee  wei-e 
based  upon  the  repoi-f  of  the  S])ecial  Connnittec 
on  Assembly  Methods  and  Procedui-es,  which  had 
been  set  up  at  the  second  ])art  of  the  IhircO'egulai- 
session  and  which  met  during  the  summer  to  study 
means  of  exf)ediling  the  work  of  the  (Jeneral  As- 
sembly, including  a])propriate  amendments  of  the 
Assembly's  rides  of  piocednre.  The  Assembly's 
ac-tion  covereil  a  number  of  amendments  and  revi- 


sions of  the  rules  of  procedure  and  certain  general 
recommendations  regarding  the  over-all  organiza- 
tion and  procedure  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
amendments  to  the  rules  of  procedure  become  ef- 
fect i\  c  January  1,  1950. 

Application  of  Liechtenstein  to  International  Court 

Tlie  General  Assembly,  on  December  1,  1949,  by 
a  vote  of  40  to  2.  with  2  abstentions,  adopted  the 
resolution  determining  the  conditions  under  which 
Liechtenstein  may  become  a  ]iarty  to  the  Statute 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  The  con- 
ditions outlined  in  the  resolution  are  identical 
with  those  reconnneniled  by  the  Security  Council 
for  Liechtenstein  and  conform  to  the  pattern  es- 
tablished in  194(1  when  Switzerland  became  a 
party  to  the  Statute.  lender  the  resolution, 
Liechtenstein  will  undertake  to  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Court  in  the  amount  assessed  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

Reparations  for  Injuries 
Incurred  in  U.N.  Service 

'I'he  General  .Vssembly,  on  December  1,  1949,  by 
a  vote  of  48  to  5.  with  1  abstention,  adopted  a  res- 
olution on  this  matter.  The  resolution  authorizes 
the  Secretary-( Jeneral,  in  the  case  of  injury  in- 
curred in  United  Nations  service,  to  bi'ing  a  claim 
for  rejia ration  for  damages  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  in  respect  of  damage  to  the  victim  or  persons 
entitled  through  him,  against  the  government  of 
any  state  alleged  to  be  responsible ;  directs  the 
S,',Tciary-(ient'ral  to  negotiate  in  each  case  agree- 
ments necessary  to  reconcile  action  by  the  United 
Nations  and  by  the  state  of  which  the  victim  is  a 
national;  and  requests  animal  leports  by  the  Sec- 
i-etary-General  on  this  matter. 

This  resolution  stems  from  the  advisory  opinion 
recjuested  by  the  Geiu-ral  Assembly  from  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  by  a  resolution  of 
Dec(Miiber  3.  191S.  The  Court  unanimously  held 
that  the  United  Nations  had  the  capacity  to  bring 
an  international  claim  against  a  govermnent  anci, 
by  divided  vote,  that  the  United  Nations  had 
ca])acity  to  bring  an  international  claim  on  behalf 
of  a  vict  iui  or  jiersons  entitled  through  him.  Cer- 
tain members  did  not  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  that  the  United  Nations  should  present 
claims  fur  damages  caused  to  the  victim  or  persons  ( 
entitled  throiiirh  him. 


Registration  and  Publication 

of  Treaties  and  International  Agreements 

'I'he  (Jeneral  Assembly,  on  December  I.  1949, 
unanimously  adopted  a  resoluticm  noting  with 
satisfai'l  ion  the  progress  achieved  with  respect  to 
registration  and  publication  of  treaties  and  I'e- 
(luesting  the  Secrelary-(Jeneral  to  take  all  neces- 
sary measures  to  bring  about  the  earliest  possible 
publication    of    all     i-egistered    agreements    and 
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treaties.  A  second  resolution,  which  was  adopted 
by  49  votes  to  0,  with  3  abstentions,  amends  the 
regulations  regarding  the  registration  of  treaties 
to  provide  that  the  United  Nations  itself  may 
register  a  treaty  where  it  is  the  depository  of  a 
multilateral  treaty  or  agreement. 


Rules  for  the  Calling 

of  International  Conferences 

Tlie  Economic  and  Social  Council  prepared,  at 
the  request  of  the  General  Assembly,  draft  iniles 
for  the  calling  of  international  conferences  which 
were  before  the  General  Assembly  at  the  present 
session  for  final  approval.  The  rules,  as  revised 
and  amended  by  the  Sixth  Committee,  were 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  39  to  0,  with  6  abstentions, 
on  December  3,  1949.  Before  the  vote,  a  Cuban 
proposal,  which  would  have  deleted  reference  to 
the  necessity  for  the  approval  of  the  responsible 
state  for  any  territory  which  might  participate  in 
an  international  conference,  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  17  to  18,  with  8  abstentions. 

Because  the  Sixth  Committee  decided  at  the 
outset  of  its  discussions  on  this  matter  that  the 
draft  rules  for  the  present  should  be  limited  to 
conferences  of  states,  a  second  resolution  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee.  This  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  by  40  votes  to  3,  with  2  abstentions, 
requests  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare,  after 
consultation  with  the  Economic  a\id  Social  Coun- 
cil, draft  rules  for  the  calling  of  nongovenimental 
conferences,  with  a  view  to  their  study  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

Invitations  To  Be  Addressed 

to  Nonmember  States  on  Genocide 

The  General  Assembly,  on  December  3, 1949,  by 
a  vote  of  38  to  0,  with  7  abstentions,  adopted  a 
resolution  under  which  the  Secretary-General  is 
requested  to  dispatch  invitations  to  accede  to  the 
genocide  convention  to  any  nonmember  state  which 
is,  or  hereafter  becomes,  an  active  member  of  one 
or  more  of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  or  a  party  to  the  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  and  which  invites  mem- 
bers which  liave  not  yet  done  so  to  sign  or  ratify 
the  convention  as  soon  as  possible. 

# 

Draft  Convention  on  the  Declaration 
of  Death  of  Missing  Persons 

The  General  Assembly,  on  December  3,  1949, 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  29  to  1,  with  15  abstentions,  a 
resolution  referring  to  the  draft  convention  on  the 
declaration  of  death  of  missing  persons.  Four 
amendments  to  the  resolution,  as  adopted  by  the 
Sixth  Committee,  were  approved  by  the  plenary. 
The  purpose  of  these  amendments  was  to  provide 
for  an  international  conference  of  government 
representatives  to  cojiclude  a  multilateral  conven- 
tion on  this  subject.     The  resolution,  as  adopted. 


provides  for  an  international  conference  of  gov- 
ernment repi-esentatives  to  be  convened  not  later 
than  April  1,  1950,  with  a  view  to  concluding  a 
multilateral  convention;  instructs  the  Secretary- 
General  to  issue  invitations  to  members  and  to 
make  other  necessary  arrangements;  refers  the 
draft  convention  on  the  declaration  of  death  of 
missing  persons  to  member  states  to  enable  them 
to  examine  it  and  consider  the  possibility  of  adopt- 
ing, if  necessary,  legislative  measures  on  the  legal 
status  of  missing  persons;  and  requests  members 
to  transmit  their  comments  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral for  report  to  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Report  of  the  International  Law  Commission 

The  General  Assembly,  on  December  6,  1949, 
took  linal  action  on  the  report  of  the  International 
Law  Commission  as  recommended  by  the  Sixth 
Committee.  The  first  resolution,  which  simply 
approved  part  I  of  the  report  of  the  International 
Law  Commission  and  congratulated  it  upon  the 
work  it  has  undertaken,  was  approved  by  a  vote  of 
42  to  0,  with  5  abstentions.  This  part  of  the  Com- 
mission's report  deals  with  the  organization  of  its 
work. 

A  second  re.solution,  which  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  32  to  8,  with  8  abstentions,  after  reference 
to  the  three  topics  to  which  the  International  Law 
Commission  has  already  decided  to  give  priority 
of  consideration,  recommends  to  the  Commission 
that  it  include  the  topic  of  the  regime  of  territorial 
waters  in  its  list  of  priorities. 

The  third  resolution,  dealing  with  the  draft 
declaration  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  states,  was 
adopted,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee,  after 
the  rejection  of  a  Cuban  amendment  which  would 
have  commended  the  principles  formulated  in  the 
declaration  to  the  continuing  attention  of  members 
of  international  tribunals  and  jurists  as  a  source 
of  international  law.  This  amendment  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  22  to  11,  with  15  abstentions. 
A  provision  in  the  original  Committee  resolution, 
which  would  have  provided  for  consideration  by 
the  Assembly  at  its  next  regular  session  of  the  sug- 
gestions and  comments  of  member  states  on  the 
declaration,  was^ deleted  by  a  vote  of  19  to  15,  with 
14  abstentions.  The  resolution  as  a  whole  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  34  to  0,  with  12  abstentions. 

As  approved,  the  resolution  notes  the  draft 
declaration;  expresses  appreciation  to  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  for  its  work ;  deems  the 
declaration  a  notable  contribution  toward  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  international  law ;  trans- 
mits the  declaration  to  member  states  for  com- 
ments by  July  1,  1950,  including  comments  as  to 
whether  further  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
Assembly  and,  if  so,  of  what  nature ;  requests  the 
Secretary-General  to  prepare  and  publish  these 
comments;  ajid  appends  the  text  of  the  draft 
declaration  as  an  annex  to  the  resolution. 
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status  of  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program 


Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 


[Released  to  the  press  December  21] 


The  press  has  quite  properly  been  giving  close 
attention  to  the  steps  which  are  being  taken  to  put 
into  operation  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  countries.  This  is  an  important  program, 
deserving  this  coverage.  It  represents  a  major 
effort  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their 
government,  acting  in  response  to  requests  from 
other  North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries,  to  carry 
out  the  obligation  for  mutual  assistance  in  accord- 
ance with  our  abilities  which  the  United  States, 
along  with  the  other  signatories,  assumed  when 
it  ratified  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

Because  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Pro- 
gram is  a  somewhat  complicated  one  which  is  in 
the  process  of  getting  started  on  a  number  of 
fronts.  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  about 
the  status  of  the  program. 

Before  the  program  for  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
countries  for  fiscal  year  1950  can  be  fully  launched, 
there  must  be  three  major  types  of  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  recipient  coun- 
tries. First,  before  any  equipment  moves,  the  act 
requires  that  a  bilateral  agreement  covering  the 
general  conditions  of  transfer  be  signed.  Second, 
there  must  be  an  understanding  at  the  technical 
level  on  the  specific  items  which  will  be  sent. 
Lastly,  before  more  than  the  first  100  million  dol- 
lai'S  is  obligated,  the  President  must  indicate  ap- 
proval of  recommendations  for  the  integrated 
defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  which  have 
been  previously  approved  by  the  Defense  Commit- 
tee and  the  Council  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

The  position  with  respect  to  the  three  types  of 
agreements  is  as  follows : 

Bilateral  Agreements 

For  the  past  several  weeks,  the  United  States 
Government  has  been  discussing  the  bilateral 
agreements  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  coun- 
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tries  who  have  requested  military  assistance. 
With  Italy,  Norway,  Denmark,  France,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg,  these  discus- 
sions have  proceeded  from  questions  of  general 
princijjle  to  details  of  phraseology.  With  respect 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  discussion  is  still  on 
general  principles. 

It  is  essential,  in  my  judgment,  to  discuss  fully 
and  frankly  any  questions  which  may  be  in  the 
minds  of  other  governments  with  respect  to  the 
way  in  which  the  program  will  be  carried  out  in 
advance  of  the  signing  of  any  agi'eement  and  the 
initiation  of  the  program.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
elementary  common  sense  both  from  our  stand- 
point and  from  that  of  the  other  countries.  In 
this  connection,  I  understand  and  appreciate  the 
action  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  coming  to  us 
with  their  worries  in  advance.  It  has  given  me 
an  opportunity  to  make  clear  the  intentions  of  this 
government.  We  are  now  engaged  in  an  exchange 
of  views  which  represents  the  sensible,  i-ational 
way  in  which  governments  with  a  common  purpose 
and  common  problems  reach  agreement. 

The  framework  of  the  bilaterals  was  laid  down 
by  the  Congress  after  public  hearings  and  full 
debate.  I  do  not  think  it  appropriate  to  discuss 
their  specific  language  while  negotiations  are  in 
progress.  When  they  are  signed,  they  will  be  pub- 
lished and  will,  of  course,  be  registered  with  the 
United  Nations.  At  that  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
discuss  their  terms  with  you  if  you  have  questions 
to  raise. 

Specific  1950  Programs 

Although  no  equipment  will  be  transferred  until 
the  bilaterals  have  been  concluded,  technical  repre- 
sentatives have  been  discussing  for  the  past  sev- 
eral months  what  items  are  most  urgently  needed 
to  strengthen  the  integrated  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area  and  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be 
provided  by  the  United  States.    While  we  will  of 
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course  not  be  able  to  satisfy  in  full  all  the  needs 
of  the  recipient  countries,  substantially  complete 
agi'eement  has  been  reached  on  what  the  fiscal 
1950  funds  shall  be  spent  for.  The  implementa- 
tion of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1950  will  not  be  held  up  by  any  diffi- 
culty on  the  list  of  items  to  be  fumislied.  Exactly 
what  will  be  in  the  various  country  programs  can- 
not be  revealed  in  detail  for  obvious  security 
reasons. 

Stategic  Concept 

In  accordance  with  the  statute  as  passed  by  Con- 
gress, only  100  million  dollars  of  the  total  amount 
available  for  North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries  can 
be  obligated  until  the  President  shall  have  ap- 
proved recommendations  for  an  integrated  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area  which  have  been  drawn 
up  by  the  Defense  Committee  and  approved  by 
the  Council  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization. The  Defense  Committee  approved 
recommendations  on  integrated  defense  at  its 
December  1  meeting.  We  are  now  in  the  process 
of  consulting  with  the  other  pact  countries  to  fix 
the  date  and  place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  which  must  approve  these 
recommendations  before  the  President  can  give 
them  his  final  consideration.  While  no  date  for 
the  Council  meeting  has  yet  been  fixed,  it  will 
probably  take  place  early  in  January. 


These  three  steps  are  required  to  get  the  pro- 
gram going  in  its  full  scale.  They  require  the 
cooperation  of  12  govermnents  on  complicated 
issues  affecting  their  security.  I  think  we  have 
reason  to  be  greatly  gratified  that  it  has  been 
possible  so  early  after  the'  establishment  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to  make  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  reaching  agreement 
among  us  on  the  issues  presented  in  these  three 
fields. 

In  addition  to  these  general  agreements  on  an 
integrated  defense,  on  the  conditions  of  aid  in  the 
bilaterals  and  on  the  equipment  to  be  furnished, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  administration  of  the  program  in  the  indi- 
vidual countries.  These  arrangements  deal  pri- 
marily with  the  provision  of  United  States  person- 
nel qualified  to  assist  in  the  assembly  of  compli- 
cated modern  weapons  with  which  many  of  these 
countries  are  not  familiar  and  to  help  them  learn 
how  to  operate  and  maintain  the  equipment  so 
that  it  may  have  a  long  life  and  contribute  to  the 
maximum  to  the  defensive  purposes  for  which  they 
requested  it.  Arrangements  have  already  been 
agreed  with  respect  to  the  initial  complement  to 
get  the  program  going  and  to  work  out  the  ar- 
rangements for  such  additional  personnel  as  the 
countries  may  want  from  us.  These  personnel  are 
not  going  as  special  military  missions  but  will 
rather  be  an  integral  part  of  our  Embassy  staff 
in  each  country,  acting  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  United  States  Ambassador. 


Control  of  Foreign  Exchange  and  off  the  Movement  of  Property^ 


LAW  NO.  53,  REVISED 


Whereas  the  Military  Governors  of  the  United  States, 
British  and  French  Zones  have  agreed  to  enact  simultane- 
ously legislation  revising  Military  Government  Law  No.  53, 
"Foreign  Exchange  Control,"  and  dealing  with  the  move- 
ment of  property ;  It  is  hereiy  ordered,  As  follows : 

Article  I.  Prohibited  Transactions 

1.  Except  as  authorized  by  Military  Government  or  any 
agency  designated  by  it,  any  transaction  involving  or  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  following  is  prohibited  : 

(a)  Foreign  exchange  assets,  wherever  located,  owned 
or  controlled  directly  or  indirectly,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  any  person  whose  ordinary  residence  is  in  the  area 
defined  in  Article  X,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Terri- 
tory; 

(b)  Foreign  exchange  assets  located  in  the  Territory  ; 

(c)  Property  located  in  the  Territory  owned  or  con- 
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trolled  directly  or  indirectly,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  any 
person  outside  the  Territory; 

(d)  Property  wherever  situated,  if  the  transaction  is 
between  or  involves  any  person  in  the  Territory  whose  or- 
dinary residence  is  in  the  Territory  and  any  person  outside 
the  Territory ; 

(e)  Foreign  exchange  assets,  real  or  Intangible  property 
or  any  interests  therein,  wherever  located,  when  the  trans- 
action is  between  any  person  whose  ordinary  residence 
is  in  the  Territory  and  any  person  whose  ordinary  resi- 
dence is  outside  the  Territory ; 

(f )  Foreign  exchange  assets,  real  or  intangible  property 
or  any  interests  therein,  located  In  the  Territory,  where 
the  transaction  is  between  persons  whose  ordinary  resi- 
dence is  outside  the  Territory  ; 

(g)  Property  located  in  Germany  or  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  II  of  this  Law  where  the  transaction  is 
between  a  person  outside  the  Territory  whose  ordinary 
residence  is  in  the  Territory  and  any  person  outside  the 
Territory ; 
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(h)  German  currency  or  monetary  claims  expressed  in 
German  currency,  when  the  transaction  involves  a  trans- 
fer from  a  person  whose  ordinary  residence  is  in  the  Ter- 
ritory to  a  person  whose  ordinary  residence  is  outside  the 
Territory. 

2.  No  property  other  than  ordinary  personal  effects  shall 
be  brought  into  or  removed  from  the  Territory  except 
through  authorized  crossing  points  and  with  the  author- 
ization of  Military  Government  or  any  agency  designated 
by  it. 

Article  II.  Declaration,  Delivery  and  Disposition  of 
Foreiyn  Exchange  Assets 

1.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  Military  Government 
any  person  whose  ordinary  residence  is  in  the  Territory 
shall,  if  he  owns,  jwssesses  or  controls,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  whole  or  in  part,  any  foreign  exchange  asset, 
file  a  declaration.  Such  declaration  shall  be  filed  within 
thirty  days  of  acquiring  ownership,  possession  or  control 
with  the  nearest  branch  of  a  Land  Central  Bank  or  other 
institution  designated  by  Military  Government  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  it. 

2.  Any  person  owning  or  controlling,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  whole  or  in  part,  any  foreign  exchange  asset 
located  within  the  Territory  shall,  when  ordered  by  Mili- 
tary Government,  deliver  such  asset  to  the  nearest  branch 
of  a  Land  Central  Bank  or  an  agency  designated  by 
Military  Government. 

3.  Any  person  whose  ordinary  residence  is  in  the  Terri- 
tory who  is  entitled  to  sell  or  procure  the  sale  of  any 
foreign  exchange  asset  owned  or  controlled  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  a  person  whose  ordinary  residence  is  in  the  Terri- 
tory shall,  when  directed  by  Military  Government,  put  it 
at  the  disposal  of  Military  Government  or  an  agency  speci- 
fied by  it  for  sale  at  a  price  or  rate  of  exchange  provided 
for  by  uniform  regulations. 

4.  Military  Government  may  designate  an  agency  to 
Issue  orders  and  instructions  and  otherwise  to  act  on  its 
behalf  and  under  its  supervision  in  implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Article. 

Article  III.  Foreign  Exchange  Supervision 

Military  Government  or  agencies  designated  by  it  may 
order  any  person  in  the  Territory,  or  whose  ordinary  resi- 
dence is  in  tlie  Territory,  to  furnish  any  information  in  his 
possession  or  under  his  control  which  they  deem  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  law  or  for  the  detection  of  any 
violation  thereof.  Any  person  required  to  furnish  such 
information  shall  produce  such  books,  accounts,  or  other 
documents  in  liis  possession  or  under  his  control  as  may  be 
required  for  such  purposes. 

Article  IV.  Search  of  Persons  and  Baggage 

Unless  otherwise  provided  by  any  legislation  in  force 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  duly  authorized  Allied  or  German 
oflicial  to : 

(a)  Require  from  any  person  a  declaration  of  all  prop- 
erty brought  into  or  removed  from  the  Territory  by  him  ; 

(b)  Search,  arrest  and  detain  any  person  failing  to 
make  a  declaration  or  making  or  suspected  of  making  a 


false  declaration  relating  to  the  bringing  into  or  removal 
from  the  Territory  of  any  property  ; 

(c)  Search  the  baggage  of  any  person  entering  or 
departing  from  the  Territory  ; 

(d)  Stop,  search  and  detain  any  vehicle,  train,  aircraft, 
vessel  or  other  means  of  transportation  containing,  or 
suspected  of  containing,  property  intended  to  be  brought 
into  or  removed  from  the  Territory  ; 

(e)  Enter  into  stationary  or  moving  post  ofiices,  includ- 
ing sorting  rooms,  to  search,  in  tlie  presence  of  postal 
ofiicials,  consignments  containing  or  suspected  of  contain- 
ing property  intended  to  be  brought  into  or  removed  from 
the  Territory  illegally ; 

(f)  Seize  any  property  moved  or  suspected  of  being 
moved  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  Article  I  of  this 
law; 

(g)  Seize  any  property  held  or  suspected  of  being  held 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  Article  II  of  this  law. 

Article  V.  Seized  Property  or  Goods 

1.  Where  any  property  has  been  seized  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  IV  of  this  law,  any  aggrieved  person  may 
within  30  days  from  the  date  thereof  file  a  protest  against 
such  seizure  with  the  authority  designated  by  Military 
Government  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  here- 
under. Such  authority  may  order  the  release  or  confisca- 
tion of  the  property.  Administrative  confiscation  of  the 
property  seized  may  be  pronounced  if  no  protest  is  filed  as 
herein  provided. 

2.  Where  a  person  is  prosecuted  for  a  violation  of  this 
law,  no  order  of  confiscation  regarding  the  seized  property 
shall  be  made  until  final  disposition  of  the  criminal  case ; 
however,  regulations  may  provide  for  a  compromise  with 
respect  to  the  seized  property  notwithstanding  that  a 
protest  has  been  filed  or  a  prosecution  has  been  instituted. 

Article  VI.    Applicati07is  for  Authorisations 

Applications  for  authorizations  under  this  law  shall  be 
submitted  in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be  issued  by 
Military  Government  or  any  agency  designated  by  it. 

Article  VII.    Void  Transactions 

Any  transfer,  agreement  or  arrangement  executed  in 
violation  of  this  law  or  made  with  the  intent  of  evading 
any  provision  thereof  is  without  effect  unless  subsequently 
authorized  by  Military  Government.  The  parties  thereto 
may  be  required  to  restore  the  property  which  was  the 
subject  matter  of  such  prohibited  transaction  to  its  orig- 
inal status  and  it  shall  be  no  defense  to  such  requirement 
that  the  consideration  which  has  been  paid  therefor  cannot 
be  returned. 

Article  VIII.     Penalties 

1.  Any  person  who  violates  any  provision  of  tliis  law, 
or  of  any  regulation  or  order  made  thereunder  shaU  be 
guilty  of  an  offense,  and  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  liable 
to  a  term  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  DM25,000,  or  three  times  the  value  of 
the  property  which  is  the  subject  matter  of  the  offense,  or 
both  such  imprisonment  and  fine.  The  Court  may  also 
order  the  confiscation  of  such  property  which  has  been 
the  subject  matter  of  the  offense. 
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2.  Where  a  person  accused  of  violating  this  law  elects 
to  have  a  fine  imposed  rather  than  be  prosecuted,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Authority  may  impose  a  flue  in  accordance 
vpith  the  procedure  to  be  laid  down  by  regulations  under 
this  law. 

Article  IX.    Disposition  of  Confiscated  Property 

Regulations  issued  by  Military  Government  under  this 
law  shall  provide  for  tlie  disposition  of  property  confis- 
cated pursuant  to  Articles  V  and  VIII. 

Article  X.  Definitions 

For  the  purposes  of  this  law : 

(a)  "Person"  shall  mean  any  natural,  collective  or 
juristic  person  under  public  or  private  law,  and  any  gov- 
ernment including  all  political  sub-divisions,  public 
corporations,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities  thereof; 

(b)  "Transactions"  shall  mean  acquiring,  importing, 
borrowing,  or  receiving  with  or  without  consideration,  re- 
mitting, selling,  leasing,  transferring,  removing,  exporting, 
hypothecating,  pledging  or  otherwise  disposing  of,  paying, 
repaying,  lending,  guaranteeing,  or  otherwise  dealing  in 
any  property  mentioned  in  this  law ; 

(c)  "Property"  shall  be  deemed  to  include  all  property 
and  rights  therein,  of  every  description,  including  all 
foreign  exchange  assets ; 

(d)  "Foreign  exchange  assets"  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude : 

(1)  Any  property  located  outside  the  Territory ; 

(2)  Currency  other  than  German  currency,  bank  bal- 
ances outside  the  Territory,  and  checks,  drafts,  bills  of 
exchange  and  other  instruments  of  payment  drawn  on  or 
issued  by  persons  outside  the  Territory ; 

(3)  Claims  and  any  evidence  thereof  owned  or  held  by  : 
(1)  Any  person  whose  ordinary  residence  is  in  the  Ter- 
ritory against  a  person  outside  the  Territory  whether 
expressed  in  German  or  other  currencies ; 

(ii)  Any  person  whose  ordinary  re.sidence  is  in  the  Ter- 
ritory against  any  other  person  in  the  Territory  if 
expressed  in  a  currency  other  than  German  currency ; 

(iii)  Any  person  outside  the  Territory  with  respect  to 
which  claim  a  person  whose  ordinary  residence  is  In  the 
Territory  has  any  interest ; 

(4)  Any  securities  and  other  evidences  of  ownership 
or  indebtedness  issued  by  persons  whose  ordinary  resi- 
dence is  outside  the  Territory,  and  securities  and  other 
evidences  of  ownership  or  indebtedness  issued  by  persons 
in  Germany  if  expressed  or  payable  in  a  currency  other 
than  German  currency ; 

(5)  Gold  or  silver  coin,  or  gold,  silver  or  platinum  bul- 
lion or  alloys  thereof  in  bullion  form ; 

(6)  Such  other  property  as  is  determined  by  Military 
Government  to  be  a  foreign  exchange  asset ; 

(e)  The  term  "Ordinary  personal  effects"  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  such  personal  effects  as  are  reasonably 
necessary  to  a  traveller  in  connection  with  his  entry  into, 
stay  in,  or  departure  from  the  Territory,  but  shall  not 
include  any  property  in  commercial  quantities  nor  any 
property  the  movement  of  which  into  or  from  the  Territory 
is  required  by  law  to  be  specially  licensed ; 


(f)  "Ordinary  Residence"  shall  mean  the  usual  place 
of  abode  of  natural  persons  and  the  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness or  legal  seat  of  juristic  persons  and  other  associa- 
tions; 

(g)  The  term  "Territory"  shall  mean  the  Laender  of 
Bavaria,  Bremen,  Hesse,  Wuerttemberg-Baden,  Lower 
Saxony,  N'orth-Rhine-Westphalia,  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Rhine/Palatinate,  Wuerttemberg-HohenzoUern,  Baden, 
Hansestadt  Hamburg  as  constituted  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  law ; 

(h)  The  term  "Germany"  shall  mean  the  area  consti- 
tuting "Das  Deutsche  Reich"  as  it  existed  on  31  December 
1937; 

(i)  "German  currency"  shall  mean  any  currency  having 
or  having  had  legal  tender  status  in  the  Laender  of 
Bavaria,  Bremen,  Hesse,  Wuerttemberg-Baden,  Lower 
Saxony,  North  Rhine-Westphalia,  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Rhine-Palatinate,  Wuerttemberg-HohenzoUern,  Baden, 
Hansestadt  Hamburg,  Saxony,  Saxony-Anhalt,  Thuringia, 
Brandenburg  and  Mecklenburg-Pomerania,  and  in  Greater 
Berlin. 

Article  XI.  General  Provisions 

1.  A  juristic  person  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  tliis  law,  be  deemed  to  be 
located  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  countries  : 

(a)  That  country  by,  or  under  whose  law  the  juristic 
person  is  created; 

(b)  That  or  those  in  which  it  has  a  principal  place  of 
business ;  or 

(c)  That  or  those  in  which  it  carries  on  business. 

2.  Property  shall  be  deemed  to  be  "owned"  or  "con- 
trolled" by  any  person  if  such  property  is  held  in  his  name 
or  for  his  account  or  benefit  or  owed  to  him  or  to  his 
nominee  or  agent,  or  if  such  person  has  a  right  or  obliga- 
tion to  purchase,  receive  or  acquire  such  proi)erty. 

Article  XII.  Repeals 

1.  The  following  legislation  is  hereby  repealed : 

(a)  Military  Government  Law  No.  53  "Foreign  Ex- 
change Control"  and  General  Licenses  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  6,  7,  9, 
and  10,  and  notices  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  pursuant  thereto ; 

(b)  Those  portions  of  Military  Government  Law  No.  161 
(amended),  "Frontier  Control",  dealing  with  the  move- 
ment of  proijerty  and  goods,  and  General  Licenses  Nos.  1 
and  2  issued  pursuant  thereto ; 

(c)  German  Foreign  Exchange  Control  Law  of  1938; 
and 

(d)  Military  Government  Ordinance  No.  17,  "Prohibited 
Transactions  and  Activities". 

2.  All  special  licenses  under  Military  Government  Laws 
Nos.  53  and  161  and  General  Licenses  Nos.  2,  4,  8,  11,  12 
and  13  under  Military  Government  Law  No.  53  are  hereby 
continued  in  force  with  the  same  effect  as  if  issued  under 
this  law. 

3.  Any  person  who  prior  to  the  effective  date  hereof, 
committed  an  offense  by  violating  or  by  failing  to  perform 
any  act  required  of  him  by  Military  Government  Law  No. 
53,  Military  Government  Ordinance  No.  17  and  those  por- 
tions of  Military  Government  Law  No.  161   (amended), 
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"Frontier  Control",  dealing  with  the  movement  of  prop- 
erty and  goods  may  be  tried  for  such  offense,  whether  or 
not  he  has  already  been  charged,  and,  if  convicted,  pun- 
ished as  if  Military  Government  Law  No.  53,  Military  Gov- 
ernment Ordinance  No.  17  and  those  portions  of  Military 
Government  Law  No.  161  (amended),  "Frontier  Control", 
dealing  with  the  movement  of  property  and  goods  had  not 
been  repealed. 

4.  The  provisions  of  this  law  or  any  regulation,  authori- 
zation or  order  made  thereunder  shall  prevail  over  any 
provisions  of  German  law  inconsistent  therewith. 

Article  XIII.  Application  and  Effective  Date 

This  Law  is  applicable  within  the  Laender  of  Bavaria, 
Hesse,  Wuerttemberg-Baden  and  Bremen.  It  shall  become 
effective  on  19  September  1949. 

By  order  of  Military  Government : 

[Regulation  No.  1  under  Military  Government  Law  No.  53, 
Revised] 

Control  of  Foreign  Exchange  and  of  the  Movement  of 
Property 

Whereas  under  Article  I  pargaraph  2  of  Military  Gov- 
ernment Law  No.  53  (Revised)  and  laws  to  the  same  ef- 
fect simultaneously  enacted  in  the  UK  and  French  Zones 
it  is  provided  that  no  property  other  than  ordinary  per- 
sonal effects  shall  be  brought  into  or  removed  from  the 
Territory  (as  defined  in  the  said  laws)  except  with  the 
authorization  of  Military  Government  or  any  agency  des- 
ignated by  it ;  and 

Whereas  the  Military  Governors  of  the  US,  British  and 
French  Zones  have  agreed  to  issue  simultaneously  regula- 
tions authorizing  the  movement  of  such  property  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  are  hereinafter  contained  ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  intended  that  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Government  of  the  German  Federal  Republic  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Federal  Government)  it  shall  assume  as 
soon  as  may  be  responsibility  for  certain  measures  of  con- 
trol of  the  movement  of  property  heretofore  exercised  by 
other  agencies ;  It  is  hereby  ordered,  As  follows : 

Article  I 

This  regulation  governs  the  movement  into  and  out  of 
the  Territory  of  the  following  categories  of  property  (other 
than  ordinary  personal  effects)  as  the  term  is  defined  in 
Law  53  (Revised)  : 

(a)  Property  moving  into  or  out  of  the  Territory  in  the 
course  of  trade ; 

(h)  Property  in  transit  through  the  Territory  ; 

(c)  Postal  matter; 

(d)  Relief  and  welfare  supplies; 

(e)  Property  of  persons  acquiring  or  abandoning  their 
ordinary  residence  in  the  Territory; 

(f )  Means  of  transport. 

Such  categories  are  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "controlled 
property". 


Article  II 

In  pursuance  of  paragraph  2  of  Article  I  of  Law  No.  53, 
the  Federal  Government  is  hereby  designated  as  the  agency 
competent,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  prescribed  by  Military  Government,  to  authorize 
and  regulate  the  movement  of  controlled  property  into  and 
out  of  the  Territory. 

The  Federal  Government  may  delegate  the  power  to 
issue  authorizations  for  the  movement  of  controlled  prop- 
erty into  and  out  of  the  Territory  to  any  Federal  Agency 
or  any  agency  of  a  Land  Government. 

Article  III 

Until  such  time  as  Military  Government  or  the  Federal 
Government  shall  otherwise  direct,  the  agencies  competent 
immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  regulation 
to  issue  authorizations  for  the  movement  into  and  out  of 
the  Territory  of  controlled  property  shall  continue  to  be 
so  empowered,  subject  to  the  conditions  and  procedures 
then  applicable,  and  any  authorizations  which  have  been 
issued  by  such  agencies  and  are  then  in  force  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  until  the  normal  time  of  expiration. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Article  the  Federal  Chancellor, 
or  such  minister  as  he  may  authorize  to  act  on  his  behalf, 
may  designate  the  agency  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment competent  to  exercise  direction  and  control  of 
movement  of  property  into  and  out  of  the  Territory  insofar 
as  such  direction  and  control  has  heretofore  been  exercised 
by  any  agency  of  the  Bizonal  Economic  Administration 
area  or  any  German  agency  in  the  French  Zone  of  Occupa- 
tion. Pending  such  designation,  the  Federal  Agency  most 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  agency  of  the  Bizonal  Eco- 
nomic Administration  shall  exercise  such  direction  and 
control  in  the  Territory. 

Article  IV 

Nothing  in  this  regulation  shall  authorize  the  movement 
into  or  out  of  the  Territory  of  any  property  where  such 
movement  is  prohibited  under  any  other  legislation. 

Article  V 

This  regulation  becomes  effective  on  19  September  1949. 
By  order  of  Military  Government : 

Publication  of  this  notice  is  not  intended  to  and 
does  not  in  any  way  add  to  or  detract  from  the 
presently  existing  legal  force  and  effect  of  the 
matter  quoted  above. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State. 

[seal]  Henry  A.  Bteoade, 

Director,  Bureau  of  German  Affairs. 

December  12,  lOJfi 
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U.S.  Demands  Hungary  Release  American  Citizen 


FURTHER  MEASURES  WILL  BE  TAKEN  IF  ACTION  IS  NOT  PROMPT 


[Releaied  to  the  press  December  20] 


The  American  Minister  in  Budapest,  Nathaniel 
P.  Davis,  has  today  communicated  to  the  Hun- 
garian Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  a  note,  the 
text  of  which  is  quoted  heloio,  with  regard  to  the 
arrest  and  detention  of  Robert  A.  Vogeler,  an 
American  citizen.  A  copy  of  this  note  has  also  been 
handed  to  the  Hungainan  Minister  in  Washington 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Excellency  :  I  liave  the  honor  to  state  that  I 
have  been  directed  by  my  Government  to  com- 
municate to  you  the  following : 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  views 
with  the  deepest  concern  and  dissatisfaction  the 
attitude  and  conduct  of  the  Government  of  Hun- 
gary in  the  case  of  Mr.  Robert  A.  Vogeler,  an 
American  citizen,  and  protests  the  action  of  the 
Hungarian  authorities  in  subjecting  him  to  secret 
arrest  and  indefinite  detention  incommunicado. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  Hungarian  Government  regard- 
ing the  importance  which  my  Government,  in  the 
attendant  circumstances,  attaches  to  this  case,  I 
am  authorized  to  set  forth  its  position  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms  and  to  point  out  that  the  absence 
of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  matter  must 
inevitably  affect  other  aspects  of  United  States- 
Hungarian  relations. 

II. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Vogeler,  who  is  an  Assist- 
ant Vice  President  of  the  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corporation  and  who  as  the  special 
representative  in  Central  Europe  of  that  Corpora- 
tion had  been  engaged  for  some  weeks  in  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Hungarian  Government  a  proposed 
agreement  relating  to  the  operation  of  Interna- 
tional Telephone  and  Telegraph  manufacturing 
properties  in  Hungary,  was  arrested  secretly  by 
the  Hungarian  security  police  on  November  18, 
1949,  at  an  undisclosed  place  in  Hungarian  terri- 
tory while  traveling  by  private  automobile  from 


Budapest  to  Vienna.  On  November  19,  having 
been  notified  by  Mrs.  Vogeler  in  Vienna  that  her 
husband  had  not  arrived  there  as  expected,  I 
called  personally  at  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  inform  you  of  Mr.  Vogeler's  unexplained 
disappearance  and,  after  expressing  my  serious 
concern,  requested  that  the  Hungarian  authorities 
make  a  prompt  and  energetic  investigation  of  his 
whereabouts.  You  replied  that  you  had  no  infor- 
'mation  but  that  you  would  investigate  the  matter 
at  once  and  advise  me  of  the  results  as  soon  as 

Eossible.  In  response  to  further  inquiries  by  the 
egation,  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  stated 
on  November  20  that  it  still  had  no  information  on 
the  matter  and  on  November  21  that  the  police  had 
reported  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Vogeler's  whereabouts. 

On  November  22,  when  I  again  personally 
called  on  you,  I  reiterated  my  Government's  grave 
concern  over  the  unexplained  disappearance  of 
Mr.  Vogeler  and  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
statement  of  Hungarian  police  authorities,  re- 
ported by  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Vogeler's  where- 
abouts. I  further  stated  that  since  all  circum- 
stances pointed  to  Mr.  Vogeler's  detention,  I  must 
insist  upon  the  ri":ht  of  American  consular  officers 
to  visit  him  in  order  that  they  might  satisfy  them- 
selves as  to  his  welfare  and  the  protection  of  his 
right  to  competent  legal  counsel  of  his  own  choice 
in  defense  against  any  charges  placed  against  him. 
At  this  point  you  stated  that  you  were  able  to  in- 
form me  that  Mr.  Vogeler  had  been  arrested  on 
November  18  by  the  security  police ;  that  you  did 
not  know  where  his  arrest  occurred ;  and  that  the 
police  had  evidence,  including  a  "confession"  by 
Mr.  Vogeler,  confirming  that  he  had  engaged  in 
espionage  and  sabotage  and  was  implicateid  in  the 
attempted  escape  of  a  Hungarian  citizen  from 
Hungary.  I  expressed  my  confidence  that  Mr. 
Vogeler  was  innocent  of  these  charges  and  again 
requested  an  immediate  opportunity  for  American 
consular  officers  to  visit  him.  While  disclaiming 
authority  in  the  matter,  you  replied  that  you  would 
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take  up  my  request  with  the  competent  authorities 
and  would  inform  me  in  the  matter  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Since  November  22,  the  Legation  has  been  in 
touch  with  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  by 
telephone  once  or  twice  daily,  and  on  two  further 
occasions,  November  29  and  December  14,  respec- 
tively, I  personally  called  on  Under-secretary 
Berei  and  yourself  to  renew  my  long-standing  re- 
quests for  an  explanation  of  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Vogeler  and  an  opportunity  for  American 
consular  officers  to  visit  him.  As  you  are  well 
aware,  the  Hungarian  Government  has  neither 
taken  any  action  on  nor  made  any  satisfactory 
response  to  these  repeated  representations.  It  is 
also  pertinent  to  recall  in  this  connection  that,  hav- 
ing sought  for  many  days  an  interview  with 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  Rakosi  and  subsequently, 
on  December  1,  having  received  assurances  from 
the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  that  an  appoint- 
ment with  Mr.  Rakosi  would  be  arranged  during 
the  week  of  December  4, 1  was  eventually  informed 
on  December  12  that  he  was  on  vacation  and  would 
not  return  for  several  weeks. 

This  is  the  record  of  inaction,  evasions,  and  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Hungarian  authorities 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Vogeler. 

in. 

The  foregoing  conduct  of  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment has  served  only  to  confirm  my  Govern- 
ment in  the  conclusion  that  the  charges  which  have 
been  made  against  Mr.  Vogeler  are  wholly  false 
and  that  the  Hungarian  Government  is  motivated 
by  ulterior  purposes  in  this  affair.  Mr.  Vogeler 
has  already  been  held  incommunicado  for  a  period 
of  over  a  month,  without  access  to  American  con- 
sular officers  and  there  has  been  no  indication 
from  the  Hungarian  authorities  when  his  deten- 
tion under  these  conditions  will  be  terminated. 
The  secretive  proceedings  of  the  police  in  the  cir- 
cumstances can  only  raise  doubts  as  to  the  treat- 
ment which  Mr.  Vogeler  has  received  during  his 
detention.  Such  treatment  must  be  considered, 
according  to  prevailing  concepts  of  justice  in  civil- 
ized countries,  as  arbitrary  and  inhumane,  and 
as  a  clear  denial  of  justice.  It  is  the  considered 
view  of  my  Government,  therefore,  that  the  Hun- 
garian Government,  by  its  unjust  procedure  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Vogeler,  has  acted  in  derogation 
of  basic  human  rights  as  these  are  embodied  in 
the  principles  of  internaticmal  practice,  in  Arti- 
cles 8-12  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  approved  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  in  civilized  codes,  and  in  the  obliga- 
tions laid  specifically  upon  Hungary  in  Article 
2  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  The  treatment  of  Mr. 
Vogeler  by  the  Hungarian  Government  is  also 
clearly  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Consular 
Rights  between  the  United  States  and  Hungary, 
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proclaimed  October  4,  1926,  which  provides  that 
United  States  nationals  shall  receive  within  Hun- 
garian territory  "the  most  constant  protection  and 
security  for  their  persons  and  property,  and  shall 
enjoy  in  this  respect  that  degree  of  protection  that 
is  required  by  international  law."  Moreover,  the 
refusal  of  the  Hungarian  Government  to  permit 
American  consular  officers  prompt  access  to  Mr. 
Vogeler  is  likewise  contrary  to  the  above-men- 
tioned treaty  and  in  disregard  of  general  inter- 
national practice  with  respect  to  consular  rights. 

rv. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  calls 
upon  the  Hungarian  Government  promptly  to 
release  Mr.  Vogeler  and  to  permit  his  immediate 
departure  from  Hungary.  My  Government,  more- 
over, reserves  all  rights  to  claim  damages  on  its 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Vogeler  for  any 
injuries  resulting  from  the  actions  on  the  Hun- 
garian Government  or  its  nationals  in  connection 
with  his  arrest  and  detention. 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned not  only  with  the  case  of  Mr.  Vogeler  as 
an  American  citizen  whose  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Hungarian  authorities  must  be  considered 
offensive  to  those  concepts  of  justice  which  prevail 
among  all  civilized  peoples;  it  is  also  concerned, 
as  a  signatory  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Hun- 
gary, with  the  state  of  affairs  in  Hungary  which 
is  exemplified  by  the  unjust  procedures  used 
against  him.  Thus  the  Hungarian  Government, 
while  continuing  its  systematic  denial  of  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  freedoms  to  its  own 
citizens,  is  also  depriving  persons  of  other  nation- 
ality within  Hungary  of  those  same  rights  and 
freedoms. 

In  these  circumstances,  my  Government  has 
given  careful  consideration  to  the  question 
whether  American  citizens  are  any  longer  free 
to  transact  normal  business,  or  to  visit,  in  Hun- 
gary without  suffering  surveillance,  arbitrary  ar- 
rest, and  other  intolerable  molestations  at  the 
hands  of  the  Hungarian  police  authorities  and 
other  infringements  of  their  rights.  The  conduct 
of  the  Hungarian  Government  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  and  specifically  in  the  present 
case,  compels  the  conclusion  that  such  freedom  is 
presently  denied  to  Americans  in  Hungary.  The 
United  States  Government  accordingly  is  taking 
immediate  stei)S  to  prohibit  travel  by  private 
American  citizens  to  Hungary  until  further 
notice. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  giving 
urgent  consideration  to  such  further  measures  as 
may  be  appropriate  in  the  absence  of  prompt  ac- 
tion by  the  Hungarian  Government  to  resolve  the 
case  of  Mr.  Vogeler  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

Accept  [etc.]. 
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Account  of  Vice  Consul  Olive's 
Detention  by  Shanghai  Communists 

After  leaving  the  Shanghai  consulate  general 
about  1 :  30  p.  ni.  July  6, 1949,  Vice  Consul  William 
M.  Olive  had  crossed  the  Garden  Bridge  and  was 
proceeding  by  car  alon^  Broadway  when  police 
signaled  him  to  turn  oft  on  a  narrow  side  street. 
He  was  about  to  proceed  when  several  heavily 
armed  Chinese  Communist  sohliers  came  up  and 
compelled  him  to  buck  all  the  way  to  Broadway, 
(lie  discovered  he  was  driving  on  a  street  which, 
it  appeared,  was  among  (hose  declared  reserved  for 
a  parade  in  an  announcement  made  at  noon  of  the 
sixth — quite  unknown  to  him.)  Upon  reaching 
Broadway,  he  decided  to  return  to  the  consulate 
general  and  was  nearing  Garden  Bridge  when  he 
was  halted  again — this  time  by  the  civilian  police. 
The  same  group  of  soldiers  then  reappeared,  har- 
rangued  him,  forced  him  to  wait  about  2  hours, 
then  took  him  to  the  Wayside  Police  Station. 

He  was  held  but  a  few  minutes  at  Wayside  dur- 
ing which  time  he  was  warned  that  he  was  in  for 
a  bad  time,  being  a  foreigner,  and  was  told  he  could 
not  be  permitted  to  telepnone  the  consulate  general. 
He  was  then  taken  to  the  Foochow  Eoad  Central 
Police  Station,  Office  of  Aliens  Affairs,  where  the 
only  subordinate  in  charge  (because  of  the  parade 
holiday)  characterized  the  matter  as  "a  very  minor 
offense"  and  issued  a  written  instruction  for  the 
return  of  Mr.  Olive  to  the  Wayside  Station  for  a 
quick  settlement  of  the  case. 

On  his  return  to  Wayside,  Mr.  Olive  was  in- 
f  oi-med  that  the  central  police  official's  written  or- 
der had  been  amended  by  a  Wayside  officer  to  read 
"is  to  be  detained."  "Wliile  asserting  his  rights  as 
an  American  official.  Vice  Consul  Olive  was  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers  who  struck  him  M-ith  gun 
barrels. 

He  was  then  put  in  handcuffs  (which  were  not 
removed  for  almost  24  hours),  brutually  beaten, 
and  hauled  to  a  preliminary  detention  cell. 

The  next  morning,  July  7,  he  was  compelled 
(with  armed  soldiers  surrounding  him)  to  write  a 
"full  confession"  of  "guilt"  for  various  "offenses," 
including  assault  and  the  original  traffic  "viola- 
tion." He  drafted  three  statements,  none  of  which 
satisfied  the  police,  who  then  virtuallj'  dictated  a 
fourth  statement.  During  this  time,  Mr.  Olive 
was  repeatedly  photographed.  He  was  later 
forced  to  sign  a  shorter  statement  (including 
apologies  to  the  prison  guards)  and  was  pressed 
to  include  a  denunciation  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

Following  the  preparation  of  his  "confession" 
he  was  given  a  "trial,"  charged  with  no  less  than 
eight  offenses,  lectured  at  length  on  the  "American 
Government's  sins,"  and  the  manner  in  which  for- 
eigners should  conduct  themselves  under  the 
"people's  regime."  He  was  then  compelled  to  write 
down  a  summary  of  what  had  been  told  him. 

On  July  7,  officers  of  the  consulate  general  went 


to  the  police  station,  taking  food  which  they  had 
been  told  they  would  be  permitted  to  bring  for 
Mr.  Olive.  On  arrival,  they  explained  that  they 
had  come  to  inquire  regarding  his  welfare  and  the 
charges  against  him.  They  were  told  curtly  they 
could  see  no  one,  nor  could  they  leave  the  food.  On 
attempting  to  leave  the  i)olice  station,  they  were 
held,  brought  back  into  tlie  station,  lectured,  and 
harangued  in  arbitrary  fashion  on  the  grounds 
that  they  had  been  guilty  of  "a  serious  violation  of 
regulations"  in  driving  into  the  police  station  com- 
pound. They  explained  that  they  were  quite 
unaware  of  any  such  regulations,  which  had  not 
been  enforced  or  mentioned  the  previous  evening 
when  they  attempted  to  see  Mr.  Olive.  The  officers 
were  finally  permitted  to  depart  after  signing 
statements  indicating  regret  for  any  regulations 
which  had  been  violated  through  unawareness  of 
their  existence. 

Mr.  Olive  was  finally  released  on  July  9.  The 
only  nourishment  he  received  during  his  entire 
detention  was  bread  and  insufficient  water.  His 
requests  for  a  doctor  to  examine  his  injuries  were 
refused.  Subsequent  to  his  trial  the  Vice  Consul 
was  twice  forced  to  make  additions  to  his  original 
"confession":  first,  that  he  had  been  well-treated 
and  "suffered  no  injuries  while  under  detention" 
and  secondly,  that  his  "confession"  was  made 
"voluntarily."  In  connection  with  his  apologies, 
he  was  forced  to  make  three  waist-deep  bows  while 
photographers  took  pictures. 


Chinese  Issue  Second 
Port-Closure  Order 

[Released  to  the  press  December  19] 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  another 
note  from  the  Chinese  National  Government 
through  the  American  consul  general  at  Taipei 
with  regard  to  the  so-called  Chinese  port-closure 
order.  The  full  text  of  the  note,  dated  December 
12,  is  heing  issued  today  iii  an  announcement  to  all 
Arnerican  shipping  companies,  ship  operators,  and 
ship  masters. 

Reference  is  made  to  a  notification  issued  on 
June  20,  1949,  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Chinese  Government  to  the  various  foreign 
governments  to  the  effect  that  the  area  and  ports 
within  the  sphere  of  the  territorial  waters  along 
the  coast  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Liao  River  in 
the  northern  part  of  China,  i.e.,  122  degrees  20 
minutes  east  longitude  and  40  degrees  30  minutes 
north  latitude  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Min  River,  i.e.,  119  degrees  40  minutes  east  longi- 
tude and  2G  degrees  15  minutes  north  latitude,  were 
to  be  temporarily  closed  and  that  the  entry  of  for- 
eign vessels  into  the  territorial  waters  shall  be 
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strictly  forbidden.^  In  addition,  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment issued  a  mandate  announcing  tliat,  effec- 
tive June  26,  1949,  at  zero  hour,  foreign  vessels 
violating  this  order  shall  be  suppressed  and  that 
they  shall  assume  responsibilities  themselves  for 
any  consequence  in  case  of  violation  of  such  an 
order. 

Subsequently,  the  Chinese  Goveriunent  rejjeat- 
edly  notified  the  various  foreign  governments  an- 
nouncing the  extension  of  the  closure  area  from 
the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Min  River,  i.e.,  119 
degrees  40  minutes  east  longitude  and  '2G  degrees 
15  minutes  north  latitude,  southward  to  the  west 
of  Tienpai  hsien,  i.e..  Ill  degrees  20  minutes  east 
longitude  and  21  degrees  30  minutes  nortli  latitude, 
of  which  the  record  is  on  file. 

The  Chinese  Govermnent  notes  with  regret  that, 
after  the  closing  of  the  aforementioned  ports  and 
territorial  waters  by  the  Chinese  Ciovernment,  a 
small  number  of  foreign  merchantment  have  ig- 
nored this  order  and  some  have  evei^  met  with 
incidents. 

In  order  to  avoid  such  incidents,  the  Chinese 
Government  has  now  decided  that  any  American 
registered  vessel  now  remaining  in  the  above-men- 


tioned territorial  waters  and  ports,  or  their  vicini- 
ties, shall  be  instructed  promptly  to  leave  such 
waters,  and  ports  within  one  week  of  grace  begin- 
ning December  12, 1949.  The  military  authorities 
of  the  Chinese  Government  will  be  pleased  to 
afford  such  vessels  safe  conduct  so  as  to  avoid 
unnecessary  risk;  this  does  not  apply  to  those 
which  attempt  to  enter  such  areas. 

Ever  since  the  proclamation  of  the  closure  of 
the  designated  ports  and  territorial  waters  the 
Chinese  Government  has  time  and  again  advised 
the  various  foreign  governments  that  foreign  ves- 
sels shall  assume  their  own  responsibilities  for  any 
consequences  in  case  of  the  violation  of  this  order. 
With  a  view  to  tightening  this  order,  henceforth 
the  Chinese  Government  will  take  such  effective 
measures,  as  may  be  deemed  necessarj'.  Any  for- 
eign vessels  whicli,  in  violation  of  this  order,  should 
hit  any  mine,  sustain  any  damage  and  losses,  or 
encounter  any  risk,  obviously  must  assume  respon- 
sibility themselves. 

It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  if  you  would 
promptly  transmit  the  substance  of  the  foregoing 
to  your  government  and  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  shipping  circles. 


Soviet  Union  Still  Refuses  To  Cooperate 
in  Repatriation  of  Japanese 

Statement  hy  William  J.  Seiald ' 


At  the  forty-fourth  meeting  of  the  Council,  held 
on  October  29,  1947,  I  made  a  report  to  the  Coun- 
cil on  the  problem  of  repatriation.  During  the 
intervening  2  years,  this  problem  has  continued 
to  be  one  of  considerable  complexity,  not  oidy  for 
(he  Supreme  Commander  and  his  general  head- 
(juMilcis,  but  also  foi'  tlie  Ja])anese  Government 
and  people.  In  my  report  given  at  the  forty- 
fourth  meeting,  I  stated  that  for  practical  pur- 
I)oses  I'epati'iation  from  all  ai-eas,  other  than  those 
controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union,  had  been  com- 
pleted. This  situation  has  remained  unchanged 
and,  in  consequence,  the  discussion  which  follows 
nuist  necessarily  and  unavoidably  be  limited  to 
the  repatriation  problem  witii  respect  to  Japanese 
pi'isoners  of  war  and  civilians  in  ai"eas  under  the 
control  of  tiu>  Soviet  Union. 

You  will  recall  tliat  at  the  forty- f< Mirth  meeting 

'  liuM.ETlN  of  July  11,  1!)!!),  p.  .'M. 

'Miific  ill  !i  MicclinL;  of  tlic  Allied  Council  for  ,I;ii).'in  on 
Dec.  21.  Mr.  Sebald  l.s  United  State.s  member  on  and 
I'liiilriimu  of  the  Council. 


reference  was  made  to  the  provision  of  the  Pots- 
dam Declaration,  which  states: 

The  Japanese  military  forces,  after  b<>injj  completely 
disarmed,  sliall  li(>  jiermitted  to  return  (o  their  homes 
with  the  oiiportunity  to  live  peaceful  and  productive  lives. 

Reference  was  also  made  during  the  discussion 
at  the  meeting  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ermnent accepted  the  Potsdam  Declaration,  and 
that  Japanese  accejitance  was  written  into  the 
terms  of  the  Instrument  of  Surrender  of  Septem- 
ber 2.  l!)4r).  It  was  also  iiointed  out  that  the  terms 
of  reference^  of  the  Allied  (\iuiK'il  for  Japan  spe- 
cilically  state,  infir  (ilia,  that  the  Council  was  es- 
tablished for  the  ]:>iirpose  of  consulting  with  and 
advising  the  Su])reme  (^oinnumder  in  regard  to  the 
im])lementation  of  the  terms  of  surrender  and 
other  matters.  Under  these  terms  of  reference, 
the  Council  can  not  esca])e  the  necessity  of  again 
considering  the  broad  ii^sues  of  this  problem  of 
repatriation,  whicli  not  only  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  .Ia|);iiiese  people  but  weighs  heavily  among 
the  many  responsibilities  of  the  J5upreme 
Commander. 
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Repeated  Approaches  Made 

Duriiiji  tlu'  past  '2  years,  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander, tlirou<;li  tlic  competent  oflicers  of  his  head- 
quarters, has  made  repeated  approaches  to  the 
Soviet  member  of  the  Allied  Council,  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  rate  of  flow  of  repatriates  from 
Soviet -controlled  areas.  Irrespective  of  what  the 
Soviet  member  may  have  done  to  point  out  to  his 
government  the  continued  efforts  of  the  Supreme 
Commander  in  this  regaid.  the  facts  remain  that 
during  the  months  from  December  1,  1947,  to 
April  30, 1948,  a  total  of  only  3,676  Japanese  were 
repatriated.  During  the  months  from  May  1, 1948, 
to  April  30,  1949,  a  period  of  1  year,  a  total  of 
approximately  280,000  Japanese  were  repatriated, 
or  an  average  of  23,300  a  month.  From  the  period 
May  1.  1949,  to  date,  a  total  of  approximately 
95,000  Japanese  were  repatriated,  or  an  average 
of  13,500  a  month.  I  mention  these  monthly 
averages  primarily  to  contrast  them  with  the  offer 
made  by  the  Supreme  Commander  at  the  forty- 
fourth  meeting  of  the  Council  to  repatriate  160,000 
Japanese  a  month,  or  within  5  months  of  the  date 
of  that  meeting,  October  29,  1947,  to  return  to 
Japan  everj-  Japanese  then  in  Soviet-controlled 
areas.  To  date,  more  than  2  years  later,  no  reply 
has  been  received  to  these  offers,  although  they 
have  been  repeated  time  and  again  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  Soviet  member,  as  well  as  in  public 
announcements  released  by  General  Headquarters, 
Sui^reme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers.  I 
might  reiterate  that  these  offers  have  never  been 
withdrawn  and  still  stand. 

Aside  from  the  rate  of  flow  of  repatriates  from 
Soviet-controlled  areas,  the  best  available  sta- 
tistics (to  which  I  shall  refer  later)  indicate  that 
as  of  today,  a  total  of  316,617  Japanese  remain  to 
be  evacuated  from  Soviet-controlled  areas,  includ- 
ing Dairen,  Karafuto,  the  Kuriles,  and  Siberia, 
but  not  including  Manchuria,  which  is  statistically 
charged  with  60,312  unrepatriated  Japanese.  As 
of  May  20,  1949,  this  number  would  necessarily 
have  been  increased  by  the  totals  which  have  been 
repatriated  since  that  date,  namely,  94,973,  of 
whom  10,000  were  not  prisoners  of  war  but  ordi- 
nary Japanese  civilians.  I  mention  the  date  May 
20,  1949,  in  view  of  a  Tass  press  release  made  in 
Moscow  on  that  date  to  the  effect  that  only  95,000 
former  Japanese  troops  remained  to  be  repatriated. 
To  summarize :  As  of  May  20, 1949,  a  total  of  471,- 
902  Japanese  were  unaccounted  for. 

Since  that  date,  94,973  have  been  repatriated, 
leaving  376,929  still  unaccounted  for  today. 

In  connection  with  these  unaccounted-for  Jap- 
anese, repeated  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Su- 
preme Commander  to  obtain  precise  information 
from  Soviet  authorities  regarding  deaths  of  Jap- 
anese internees.  These  efforts  have  been  uniformly 
abortive.  I  should  point  out  in  this  connection 
that  the  Soviet  repatriation  authorities  not  only 
have  refused  to  allow  other  repatriates  to  carry 
back  to  Japan  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  but  at  no  time 
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have  they  permitted  the  transmittal  of  even  ap- 
pro.ximate  rosters  of  deceased  internees.  Requests 
to  the  Soviet  member  for  vital  statistics  show- 
ing deaths  from  disease  or  othei-  cause  or  for  in- 
formation regarding  the  state  of  health  and  where- 
abouts of  these  Ja[)anese  have  remained  unan- 
swered. This  has  made  necessary  the  compilation 
of  death  li.sts  by  the  Japanese  au'thorities  through 
exhaustive  antl  time-consuming  interviews  with 
individual  internees.  (ITnder  this  system  no  Jap- 
anese has  been  listed  oflicially  as  dead  until  the 
exact  date,  place,  and  cause  of  death  have  been 
substantiated  by  at  least  two  witne.sses.) 

As  I  have  already  said,  repeated  attempts  have 
been  made  to  obtain  from  the  Soviet  member  a  list 
of  Japanese  prisoners  of  war  and  other  internees 
who  have  died  in  Soviet-controlled  areas.  Entire- 
ly aside  from  the  efforts  made  by  General  Head- 
quarters, ScAP,  in  this  regard,  it  would  appear  that 
the  dictates  of  international  law,  not  to  mention 
ordinary  considerations  of  simple  humanity,  and  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  authorities  to  assist 
the  Supreme  Commander  in  this  important  mat- 
ter, would  impel  the  Soviet  authorities  to  furnish 
such  lists  voluntarily.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, no  such  effort  has  been  made.  Parentheti- 
cally, I  might  add  that  thousands  of  petitions  have 
been  received  by  General  Headquarters,  as  well  as 
by  the  members  of  this  Council,  from  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Japanese  individuals  who  are  af- 
fected by  the  disappearance  of  their  nearest  of  kin. 
The  Soviet  member  undoubtedly  is  aware  of  this, 
and  I  can  only  presume  that  he  has  duly  notified 
the  Soviet  authorities  of  the  considerations  in- 
volved. In  order  that  there  might  be  no  misun- 
derstanding regarding  these  petitions,  I  have  re- 
quested the  Secretary-General  to  display  to  the 
members  a  part  of  the  total  number  of  petitions, 
letters,  and  postcards  received  to  date. 

In  light  of  the  aforementioned  considerations, 
it  has  become  desirable,  in  fact  necessary,  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Japanese  people  the  reasons  for  the 
wide  discrepancy  between  the  figures  to  which  I 
have  previously  made  reference  and  the  announce- 
ment by  Tass  News  Agency  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  Japanese  who  remained  to  be  repatriated 
as  of  May  20,  1949.  Any  exposition  that  might 
attempt  to  explain  away  this  discrepancy  must 
necessarily  be  a  long  one,  and  I  hope  the  members 
of  the  Council  will  bear  with  me  for  the  time  in- 
volved in  touching  upon  the  major  aspects  of  this 
problem.    The  story  is  not  a  happy  one. 

Methods  Used  To  Determine  Death  Lists 

In  determining  the  probable  munber  of  Japanese 
internees  who  have  died  in  Soviet-controlled 
areas  since  the  end  of  hostilities  in  August  1945, 
various  approaches  and  cross-checks  were  made. 
For  example,  a  tabulated  list  of  125  prisoner-of- 
war  camps  in  Soviet  areas,  giving  the  number 
of  prisoners  and  number  of  dead,  was  compiled 
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in  January  1947,  based  on  numerous  interroga- 
tions, oral  and  written,  of  repatriates.  Of  209,300 
prisoners  of  war  in  these  camps,  51,332  were  re- 
ported to  have  died  of  malnutrition  and  commu- 
nicable diseases.  The  mortality  rate  was  thus  24.5 
percent.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
this  cumulative  percentage  deals  with  the  first 
years  after  the  end  of  hostilities  when  treatment 
of  prisoners  and  general  camp  conditions  were 
admittedly  at  their  worst.  It  should  also  be  rec- 
ognized that  living  and  labor  conditions  subse- 
quently improved  somewhat.  I  will  connnent 
upon  this  later. 

Another  list,  prepared  in  September  1947,  re- 
vealed possible  amelioration  of  conditions  in  53 
prisoner-of-war  camps  and  a  death  rate  of  10.7 
percent.  The  report  stated,  however,  that  the 
percentage  might  be  as  high  as  15  percent  since  the 
tabulations  did  not  include  deaths  in  hospitals  or 
while  en  route  to  Soviet  areas. 

Among  the  many  interrogation  reports  pertain- 
ing to  different  areas,  those  given  by  returned 
repatriates  from  the  Amur  area  were  especially 
gruesome.  Of  a  total  of  11,000  internees  in  some 
20  camps,  3,000  dead  were  reported;  the  number 
of  dead  buried  in  the  Kuibyshevka  special  hos- 
pital area,  from  a  count  of  the  graves,  alone  to- 
taled some  1,500;  at  a  hospital  in  Blagovesh- 
chensk, 500  prisoners  of  war  died.  Numerous 
other  examples  could  be  cited.  Even  if  an  im- 
provement in  living  conditions  is  accepted  for 
later  years,  i.e.,  1948  and  1949,  the  cumulative 
death  rate  still  represents  an  average  of  27  percent. 

Internment  Conditions 

The  reports  are  full  of  pitiful  statements.  To 
cite  a  few  typical  cases,  one  says:  "Half  of  our 
number  who  were  physically  weak  died  one  after 
another  from  the  shortage  of  food  and  the  cold" ; 
another  states :  "Most  of  the  prisoners  of  war  in 
July  1947  suffeied  from  malaria,  malnutrition, 
or  iung  trouble";  again:  "Prisoners  even  though 
sick  were  forced  to  work  eight  hours  daily  on 
farms";  and  still  again,  "Ticks,  fleas,  and  lice 
were  abundant  in  summer.  Many  people  suffered 
from  fever,  skin  diseases,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis 
..."  I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  combined  effects  of  disease,  exposure, 
malnutrition,  and  fatigue,  together  with  a  callous 
disregard  for  the  welfare  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
civilian  internees  in  the  attemj^ts  to  maximize 
their  labor,  resulted  in  a  teri'ific  toll  of  lives. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  statistical  record 
relating  to  this  problem  is  based  upon  detailed  rec- 
ords of  the  numbers  of  Japanese  citizens  abroad, 
both  military  and  civilian,  compiled  over  a  period 
of  many  years  by  the  Japanese  Government.  Such 
records  have  proved  to  be  of  surprising  accuracy 
in  all  other  areas  of  tlie  woi-ld,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  similarly  accurate 
for  the  areas  under  discussion.     Further  study 


of  the  records  indicates  an  evaluated  conclusion 
on  the  part  of  General  Headquarters  that  the 
number  of  Japanese  in  areas  presently  controlled 
by  the  Soviet  Government,  at  the  close  of  hostili- 
ties in  August  1945,  was  as  reported  in  the  official 
Japanese  Government  tabulation. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  already  issued 
death  notices  of  Japanese  deceased  in  Soviet-con- 
trolled areas  to  60,000  families  in  Japan.  These 
notices  are  based  upon  attestation  of  death  by  two 
or  more  witnesses  in  each  case.  No  combat  fatali- 
ties, no  civilians,  and  no  deaths  occurring  in  Man- 
churia are  included  in  these  notices.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  the  actual  number  of  Japanese 
internees  who  have  died  while  in  Soviet  custody 
amounts  to  several  times  the  stated  number,  an 
estimate  which  is  made  credible  by  the  many 
thousands  of  reports  to  which  I  have  previously 
alluded.  These  reports  tell  of  long  marches  in 
bitterly  cold  weather  from  Manchuria  into  Soviet 
territory  where  the  prisoners  were  imprisoned  and 
forced  to  work  under  unspeakably  harsh  con- 
ditions. 

Poorly  clothed,  with  inadequate  shelter  and 
sorely  deficient  rations,  the  repatriates  have  re- 
ported that  large  numbers  of  their  fellow  prison- 
ers died  early  in  the  period  of  captivity.  Further- 
more, lack  of  adequate  medical  and  sanitary  facil- 
ities in  the  prison  camps,  malnutrition,  epidemics, 
and  the  necessity  to  work  under  the  so-called 
"norm"  system  quickly  took  the  toll  of  thousands 
of  lives.  On  the  basis  of  these  interrogations,  we 
find  such  factual  accounts  of  internees  being 
forced  to  scavenger  from  the  countryside  to  sup- 
plement their  deficient  diet.  Repatriates  tell  of 
almost  total  unpreparedness  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  care  for  the  large  numbers  of 
prisoners;  of  camps  located  far  from  human  habi- 
tation and  totally  unfit  as  living  quarters  because 
of  poor  construction  and  overcrowding.  Some 
repatriates  reported  that  it  was  not  unusual  for 
prisoners  to  be  herded  into  buildings  in  such  num- 
bers that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to  lie 
down.  One  repatriate  has  reported  ".  .  .  spent 
two  years  at  hard  labor  felling  trees  and  receiv- 
ing harsh  treatment  which  slaves,  coolies,  or 
even  cattle  had  never  experienced."  We  see  such 
typical  reports  as  this:  "approximately  2C,000 
Japanese  civilians  were  camped  in  an  area  around 
Hungnam  in  May  1946.  Seven  thousand  died 
from  exposure  and  starvation."  The  consensus 
is  that,  during  this  period,  conditions  were  so  bad 
that  only  the  strong  survived. 

The  reports  indicate  that  work  was  theoreti- 
cally assigned  according  to  three  physical  classi- 
fications :  the  strong,  the  less  strong,  and  those  fit 
only  for  light  work.  Work  projects,  according  to 
the  reports,  included  lumbering,  loading  and  un- 
loading rail  cars,  mining,  road  or  railroad  repair, 
construction  work,  excavation,  stevedoring,  and 
other  labor  required  heavy  exertion.  The  norm 
S5'stem  to  which  I  have  previously  referred  ro- 
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portcdly  was  bused  upon  the  miinbcr  of  individu- 
als in  eiu'ii  labor  group  rej^ardless  of  physical  con- 
dition. Theoretically,  the  prisoners  worked  a 
mininuun  of  8  hours  a  day ;  it  was  rare,  however, 
that  prisoners  were  able  to  complete  their  norm  in 
such  a  short  time.  The  amount  of  food  allotted  to 
the  prisoners  was  continjient  upon  the  percentage 
of  norm  accomplished.  Enervated  prisoners  who 
were  unable  to  complete  their  norm  were  thus  fur- 
ther weakened  wiien  food  was  denied.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  also,  that  the  reports  speak  of 
discrimination  against  so-called  "reactionaries" 
who  were  allegeilly  placed  in  camps  where  the 
worst  living  conditions  existed.  Discrimination 
was  e.xercised  in  favor  of  those  prisoners  of  war 
and  others  who  were  considered  politically  sym- 
pathetic. 

Soviet  Indoctrination 

The  reports  further  revealed  a  systematic  ap- 
proach by  the  Soviet  authorities  to  the  question  of 
political  indoctrination  of  those  Japanese  who 
had  withstood  the  rigorous  treatment  during  their 
years  of  captivity.  The  indoctrination  program 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  vast  machine  designed  to 
reconstruct  the  lives  and  political  future  of  the 
selected  candidates.  It  was  skillfully  adapted  to 
the  Japanese  habit  of  thought;  carefully  phased 
to  the  prisoner's  current  circumstances  and  to  each 
stage  of  his  development  until  the  program  itself 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  prisoners'  lives  and 
thoughts.  The  Soviet  authorities  were  assisted  by 
Japanese  Communists,  usually  early  converts  to 
communism  through  conviction  of  expediency, 
working  under  Soviet  direction. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  trace  in  detail  the  cam- 
paign of  indoctrination.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  with 
the  candidates  in  a  state  bordering  on  complete 
prostration,  psychologically  upset  through  sud- 
den and  final  defeat,  weakened  by  grueling  work 
and  subsistence  on  semi-starvation-level  rations, 
resistance  became  understandably  low.  Their  one 
lifeline  was  hope  of  early  repatriation.  A  so- 
called  "anti-fascist"'  group  known  as  the  Friends 
Society  {Tomonokai)  was  encouraged  among  the 
prisoners  and  was  utilized  to  urge  those  interested 
in  political  and  social  problems  to  join  discussion 
groups,  inducement  being  offered  in  the  form  of 
somewhat  improved  living  conditions.  Positive 
indoctrination  was  also  undertaken  by  undermin- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  Japanese  social  struc- 
ture with  a  view  to  an  eventual  proletarian  revo- 
lution in  Japan.  The  Japan  News  (Nippon  Shim- 
bun),  a  Japanese  newspaper  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Soviet  authorities,  published  a 
series  of  inflammatory  editorials  designed  to  de- 
stroy the  morale  of  the  prisoners. 

With  the  beginning  of  repatriation  at  the  end 
of  1946  and  early  in  1947,  the  systematic  indoc- 
trination of  the  prisoners  of  war  was  increased. 
Promising  students  and  potential  group  leaders 


were  excused  from  maiuial  labor,  given  clothing, 
and  in  general  placed  in  a  preferred  status.  Anti- 
occupation  propaganda  was  stressed,  courses  were 
given  in  theoretical  communism,  and  pressure 
maintained  to  convince  the  prisoners  of  war  that 
their  only  hope  of  a  true  reconstruction  of  Japan 
lay  in  an  alliance  with  the  U.S.S.H.  and  the 
eradication  of  all  Anglo-American  policies  and 
influences. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  program  was  carefully 
built  upon  the  long  experience  of  Russian  commu- 
nism in  dealing  with  this  problem.  The  indoc- 
trination program  was  rounded  out  by  sending 
selected  and  tried  converts  to  undergo  special 
courses  in  four  important  training  centers,  name- 
ly, the  Moscow  Indoctrination  School,  the  Demo- 
cratic School,  the  Youths  School,  and  the  Political 
School.  Finally,  at  the  port  of  Nahodka,  the  pris- 
oners of  war  and  civilian  internees  were  given 
an  intensive  indoctrination  period  known  among 
themselves  as  the  finishing  school.  Here  were  re- 
hearsed community  singing  of  the  Internationale 
(The  Red  Flag)  and  Communist  slogans  were 
learned.  This  entire  unnerving  special  procedure 
then  usually  ended  with  a  great  rally  at  which 
trained  orators  urged  the  repatriates  to  stem  the 
Americanization  of  the  Japanese  people.  Finally, 
at  the  highest  point  of  indujcement,  an  official  ap- 
peared with  pledges  to  join  the  Japan  Communist 
Party. 

I  will  not  dwell  further  upon  the  results  of  this 
program  which  unfortunately  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  relate.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  end 
result  of  this  long  period  of  training  and  indoc- 
trination in  mass  tactics  as  evidenced  by  the  recent 
arrival  at  Japanese  repatriation  center  of  thor- 
oughly indoctrinated  and  organized  bodies  of  re- 
patriates. 

Soviets  Urged  To  Reveal  Facts 

I  have  digressed  somewhat  from  the  main  thesis 
in  the  presentation  of  this  problem  to  the  Council 
in  order  that  we  might  have  a  rounded  picture  of 
what  transpired  in  the  lives  of  the  Japanese 
prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees  in  Soviet- 
controlled  areas.  I  shall  now  revert  to  our  recon- 
struction, from  available  information,  of  the 
discrepancy  between  the  implied  finality  of  the 
Tass  report  of  May  20,  1949,  and  the  estimates  of 
Ja])anese  still  unaccounted  for  to  which  item  I 
have  jireviously  made  reference. 

If  we  strike  an  average  of  the  statistical  death 
rates  applied  for  the  3  winters  of  1945  to  1947  in- 
clusive, with  variable  camp  conditions,  we  arrive 
at  an  annual  rate  of  approximately  7  jiercent. 
During  the  year  1948,  which  we  shall  call  the  pe- 
riod of  indoctrination,  the  percentage  of  losses  is 
estimated  at  2  percent.  We  therefore  arrive  at 
an  estimated  hypothetical  statistical  number  of 
deaths  as  follows:  1945,  worst  winter,  10  percent 
losses  272,349;  year  1946,  slight  improvement,  7 
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percent  losses  77,816 ;  year  19-i7,  improvement,  3.7 
percent  losses  19,668 ;  year  1948,  indoctrination  2 
percent  losses  4,208;  aggregate  374,041. 

Thus,  if  we  were  to  accept  in  all  their  gruesome- 
ness  tlie  full  implications  of  these  ghastly  accounts 
of  disease,  malnutrition,  inadequate  housing,  phys- 
ical abuse,  and  all  the  manual  cruelties  of  slave 
labor  conditions,  combined  with  an  appa,rent  lack 
of  even  elementary  medical  care  and  facilities — if 
all  these  unbelievable  accounts  of  disregard  for 
humanity  are  indeed  true — we  can  arrive  at  the 
heartrending  conclusion  that  374,041  Japanese 
formerly  in  Soviet  hands  are  now  dead  and  will 
never  return  to  Japan.  Can  this  be  true?  Are 
we  to  believe  that  of  the  376,929  Japanese  still  un- 
accounted for  only  2  or  3,000  remain  alive? 

We  can  only  guess  at  what  may  have  happened 
behind  the  curtain  of  silence  that  has  shut  oS  these 
hapless  Japanese  from  their  homeland  and  their 
people  for  the  past  4  years.  We  can  only  surmise 
the  motives  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  refusing  to  ful- 
fill the  pledge  given  in  the  Potsdam  Declaration 
and  in  failing  to  release  repatriates  to  fill  the 
abundant  ships  that  the  Supreme  Commander  has 
held  ready  and  waiting  at  all  times  to  bring  them 
back  to  Japan.  We  must  resort  to  pure  specula- 
tion and  conjecture  to  find  any  explanation  for  the 
Soviet  desire  to  hold  the  Japanese  prisoners  of  war 
in  their  own  hands  all  these  years,  for  dealing  with 
them  so  brutally  and  for  coldly  ignoring  all  repre- 
sentations by  tlie  Supreme  Commander  and  all  the 
piteous  pleas  of  the  Japanese  people. 

But  even  surmise  and  conjecture  fail  us  in  seek- 
ing to  discover  any  possible  justification  for  the 
Soviet  failure — or  refusal,  or  inability — to  provide 
even  the  most  meager  information  regarding  the 
names  and  location  of  the  prisoners  held,  or  any 
form  of  vital  statistics  to  show  losses  by  death. 
Can  it  be  that  the  Soviet  authorities  did  not  know 
how  many  of  these  unfortunate  Japanese  were  in 
their  hands,  or  where  they  were  located,  or  what 
was  happening  to  them?  Does  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  TJnion  wish  us  to  believe  that  it  main- 
tained no  records  in  its  prison  camps,  no  rosters 
of  internees,  no  lists,  no  record  of  deaths? 

I  am  obliged  now  to  turn  to  the  Soviet  member 
and  again  call  upon  him  to  give  us  the  answers  to 
these  simple  but  vital  questions.  Not  only  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  and  his  headquarters,  not  only  the 
Japanese  people,  but  the  entire  civilized  world  is 
anxious  to  know  tiie  facts. 

I  turn  also  to  the  other  members  of  this  Council 
and  ask  them  to  give  all  possible  assistance  to  the 
Supreme  Commander  and  his  general  headquar- 
ters in  the  urgent  and  vital  task  of  tearing  the  veil 
from  the  ugly  countenance  of  the  repatriation 
problem  tliat  should  have  been  resolved  long  since 
and  of  discovering  the  secrets  which  have  been 
hidden  from  us  for  so  long  to  the  end  that  we  may 
know  the  number  and  names  of  Japanese  prisoners 


of  war  and  civilians  who  have  died  during  their 
captivity  in  Soviet-controlled  territory  and  thus  be 
enabled  to  hasten  the  return  of  those  who  still 


remain. 


Japanese  Officials  To  Study 
U.S.  Government  Procedures 

[Released  to  the  press  Decemler  19] 

Four  officials  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office,  the 
first  of  a  group  of  ten,  are  scheduled  to  arrive  in 
Washington  at  the  end  of  this  month  to  begin  a 
60-day  period  of  study  and  observation.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  visits,  which  are  being  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  State  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  is  to  provide  certain  key 
officials  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  with  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  organization  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  formulation  and  execution  of  American 
international  trade  policies,  the  coordination  of 
activities  between  the  Department  of  State  and 
other  government  agencies,  and  the  relationship 
of  those  agencies  with  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government.  These  visits  are  part  of  the  United 
States  Government's  national  leader-training  pro- 
gram designed  to  assist  in  the  democratic  reorien- 
tation of  German  and  Japanese  leaders. 


Warning  to  Ships 
Approaching  Korea 

[Released  to  the  press  Decemler  23] 

Acting  on  instructions  from  the  Department  of 
State,  a  consular  officer  from  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Seoul,  Korea,  delivered  a  copy  of  the 
Department's  warning  notice  of  December  17  to 
the  master  of  the  Isbrandtsen  Line's  S.S.  Flying 
Arrow  while  the  ship  was  in  the  port  of  Pusan, 
Korea,  on  December  20. 

At  the  same  time,  the  consular  officer  handed 
the  master  of  the  ship  a  communication  which 
stated  as  follows: 

At  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  am  in- 
structed to  inform  .von  that  the  Coast  Guard  has  advised 
that  viohitioii  of  the  warning  will  render  licenses  of 
masters  of  U.S.  flag  vessels  liable  to  action  under  R.S. 
section  4450. 

In  addition,  on  December  18  the  commanding 
oflicer  at  Okinawa  also  delivered  copies  of  the 
above  comnuinications  to  the  master  of  the  Flying 
Arrow  before  the  ship  departed  for  Korea. 
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Colonial  Airlines  Told  Logan  Act 

Not  Involved  in  Case 

Before  Canadian  Transit  Board 

Statement  hy  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  December  l.'i] 

On  December  6,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  it  liad  requested  the  Canadian  (lov- 
ernnient  to  consult  over  llie  issues  raised  by  the 
action  of  tlie  Canadian  Air  Transport  Board  in  or- 
derinji  Colonial  Airlines  to  show  cause  why  its 
permit  to  operate  into  Canada  should  not  be  sus- 
jiended.'  At  that  time,  the  Department  expressed 
the  hoi)e  that  the  Canadian  Government  would 
avoid  takinjr  action  to  suspend  the  license  of  Co- 
lonial, pending  the  conclusion  of  this  consultation. 
Tlie  Dejiartment  did  not  request  the  Government 
of  Canada  to  postpone  or  delay  the  hearing  itself, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  view  of  this  Department  that 
such  action  would  constitute  interference  with 
the  legal  processes  of  Canada. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  agreed  to  our 
request  for  consultation,  which  will  take  place  in 
Ottawa  beginning  on  December  15.  The  Ameri- 
can delegation  will  be  headed  by  Adrian  S.  Fisher, 
Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department,  and  will  consist 
of  Emory  T.  Nnnneley,  Jr.,  General  Counsel  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  Livingston  Sat- 
terthwaite,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Office  of  United 
Kingdom  and  Northern  European  Affairs ;  Laur- 
ence C.  Vass,  and  H.  Alberta  Colclaser  of  the 
Department. 

The  hearing  by  the  Canadian  Air  Transport 
Board  on  its  show-cause  order  was  duly  conducted 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week  and  then 
was  adjourned  without  decision  by  the  Board. 

I  understand  that  at  this  hearing  a  Colonial  rep- 
resentative took  the  position  that  it  was  prevented 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  hearing  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Logan  Act.  As  you  know,  the  Logan 
Act  was  passed  in  1799  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing private  individuals  from  interfering  with  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 

This  nnitter  has  been  pending  for  the  past  10 
days,  and  the  representatives  of  Colonial  Airlines 
have  been  in  constant  touch  with  officere  of  the 
Department.  They  have  never  requested  any  in- 
terpretation of  the  Logan  Act,  and,  as  a  result,  it 
is  a  little  hard  for  me  to  take  their  position  seri- 
ously. Of  course,  the  Logan  Act  is  no  more  ap- 
plicable to  this  case  than  to  any  other  judicial  or 
administrative  proceeding  abroad  involving  an 
American  citizen  and  the  provisions  of  an  inter- 
national agreement. 

If  Colonial  Airlines  had  reallj'  felt  that  the 
Logan  Act  was  involved,  they  could  have  asked  for 
permission  to  appear,  and  we  certainly  would  have 
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told  them  that  we  had  no  objection  to  their  appear- 
ing to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  protect  their 
rights.  In  fact,  we  have  already  told  them  that 
in  a  letter  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department 
wrote  to  them  last  week. 


Ecuador  Receives  Loan 
From  Export- Import  Bank 

[Released  to  the  press  December  22"] 

Edward  G.  Miller,  Assistant  Secretary  for  In- 
ter-American Affairs,  today  expressed  his  gratifi- 
cation that  the  Expoi't-Import  Bank,  as  it  an- 
nounced yesterday,  had  authorized  credits  aggre- 
gating 7  million  dollars  for  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador. 

Recalling  his  visit  to  Ecuador  last  August  on 
the  occasion  of  the  earthquake  that  devastated  a 
large  area  of  the  country,  Mr.  Miller  stressed  the 
timeliness  of  the  loan  in  supplementing  the  direct 
assistance  already  provided  by  this  and  other 
American  Republics  for  the  relief  of  Ecuador. 

The  needs  of  the  people  in  the  fields  of  public 
health,  food  production,  child  welfare,  and  edu- 
cation, as  pointed  out,  rightly  have  been  and  con- 
tinue to  be  the  object  of  direct  assistance  either 
through  technical  missions,  such  as  those  of  the 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  or  through 
funds  advanced  by  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  the  hemisphere.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
credit,  however,  will  enable  the  Ecuadoran  Gov- 
ernment to  initiate  rehabilitation  of  the  basic  fa- 
cilities on  which  the  nat  ion's  economy  depends. 

Of  the  total  sum  autliorized,  1.5  million  dollars 
will  be  devoted  to  the  financing  of  machinery  and 
technical  services  which  will  be  made  available 
to  a  reorganized  national  highway  maintenance 
department.  Once  the  initial  task  of  clearing 
away  debris  and  repairing  roads  damaged  by  the 
earthquake  has  been  comjileted,  the  equipment 
services  will  be  utilized  to  put  into  effect  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  highway  maintenance  un- 
der the  system  and  methods  employed  in  the 
United  States.  Another  1.5  million  dollars  is  allo- 
cated to  the  financing  of  railroad  equipment, 
principally  locomotives  and  track. 

The  remaining  4  million  dollars  will  be  allo- 
cated to  projects  to  be  approved  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  designed  to  longer-range  reconstruc- 
tion and  development  needs.  Thus,  Mr.  Miller 
pointed  out,  the  Export-Import  Bank  loan  marks 
the  end  of  the  period  of  merely  emergency  assist- 
ance and  the  beginning  of  the  hopeful,  though 
long  and  laborious,  march  of  reconstruction.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  again  praised  the  resolution 
and  self-reliance  which  the  Government  of  Ecua- 
dor has  shown  in  rallying  to  meet  the  situation 
with  which  it  is  faced. 
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U.S.-U.K.  Discuss  Dollar  Drain 
on  Sterling  Areas  in  Oil  Operations 

[Released  to  the  press  December  21] 

As  announced  in  the  joint  communique  of  Sep- 
tember 12,  it  was  recognized  in  the  U.S.-U.K.- 
Canadian  financial  discussions  that  the  question  of 
oil  production  and  refining  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution involved  problems  of  extreme  complex- 
ity. It  was  agreed  that  representatives  would 
be  appointed  to  analyze  these  problems  as  a  basis 
for  subsequent  discussions. 

Such  analysis  has  indicated  that  the  dollar  drain 
on  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  rest  of  the  ster- 
ling area  arising  from  oil  transactions  for  the  year 
1949-50  would  run  to  about  710  million  dollars, 
on  the  basis  of  current  prices.  Of  that  sum  it 
was  estimated  that  about  340  million  dollars  would 
arise  from  the  operations  of  United  States  oil 
companies  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  rest  of 
the  sterling  area.  This  results  largely  from  the 
fact  that,  at  present,  these  companies  import  oil 
for  sale  in  the  stei'ling  area,  and  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  this  oil  to  be  paid  for  in  dollars. 

It  was  estimated  that  about  370  million  dollars 
of  the  dollar  drain  arises  from  the  world-wide 
operations  of  the  British  oil  companies.  The  dol- 
lar expenditures  involved  in  these  operations  in- 
clude royalty  payments  to  foreign  governments, 
operating  costs,  and  the  purchase  of  materials  and 
equipment. 

The  British  have  recently  made  estimates  for  the 
calendar  year  1950  which  over-all  are  somewhat 
less  than  the  above  figures.  The  new  estimates 
will  be  discussed  with  the  British  during  the  cur- 
rent talks. 

One  of  the  important  objectives  of  the  talks 
witli  the  British  and  Canadians  continues  to  be  the 
development  of  means  of  reducing  this  very  large 
dollar  drain  on  the  sterling  area  resulting  from 
petroleum  operations.  It  is  not  easy  of  solution. 
It  involves,  among  other  things,  the  interest  of 
this  government  in  the  continuance  of  a  substan- 
tial overseas  production  and  marketing  of  petrol- 
eum by  American  companies.  Discussions  are 
now  continuing  with  the  British  and  Canadians 
looking  toward  an  accommodation  of  the  British 
necessity  to  save  dollars  and  the  United  States 
interest  in  the  continuance  of  American  oil  pro- 
duction abroad.  In  this  connection,  ways  and 
means  are  being  considered  by  the  United  States 
companies  of  reducing  the  dollar  costs  of  their 
foreign  ()])erations. 

In  the  interim,  however,  the  British  Government 
has  stated  that  British  companies  have  facilities 
for  production  of  petroleum  products  in  excess  of 
those  nece.ssary  to  supply  their  established  markets 
and  that,  because  of  the  serious  dollar  drain,  it 
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considered  it  necessary  to  curtail  the  importation 
into  the  United  Kingdom  and  into  the  sterling 
area  of  certain  production  of  American  com- 
panies. The  action  thus  far  taken  by  the  British 
Government  with  respect  to  the  reduction  in  dol- 
lar oil  imports  is  applicable  to  the  first  quarter  of 
1950. 

We  have  indicated  to  the  British  our  concern  at 
their  present  action  in  this  field  and  our  desire  to 
discuss  this  question  of  displacement  in  order  to 
minimize  any  dislocations  which  might  be  occa- 
sioned to  the  United  States  companies.  It  is 
hoped  that  some  adjustment  can  be  made  in  the 
recently  announced  British  procedure  which  will 
enable  the  American  companies  concerned  to  make 
approjariate  adjustments  in  their  operations. 


Tariff  Modifications 
With  Haiti  Announced 

[Released  to  the  press  December  23] 

The  President,  on  December  22,  1949,  signed  a 
proclamation  putting  into  effect  as  of  January  1, 
1950,  the  modifications  in  the  United  States  tariff 
initially  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and 
Haiti  at  Annecy,  France,  last  summer.^  Haiti  is 
the  only  one  of  the  10  "acceding"  countries  which 
negotiated  at  Annecy  that  has  signed  the  Annecy 
Protocol  of  Accession  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  has  taken  the  other  steps 
necessary  to  permit  the  concessions  initially  nego- 
tiated between  that  country  and  the  United  States 
to  go  into  effect  on  January  1.  The  nine  other 
acceding  countries  have  until  April  30,  1950,  to 
take  similar  action.  Those  countries  are:  Den- 
mark, the  Dominican  Republic,  Finland,  Greece, 
Italy,  Liberia,  Nicaragua,  Sweden,  and  Uruguay. 

It  is  expected  that  by  joint  agreement  of  the  two 
governments,  the  provisions  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment concluded  by  the  United  States  and  Haiti  in 
1935  will  be  superseded  on  January  1,  1950,  by 
the  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement  and  the 
concessions  negotiated  at  Annecy. 

The  products  on  which  United  States  customs 
treatment  will  be  changed  are  as  follows :  Vetivert 
oil,  certain  household  wares  made  of  mahogany, 
crude  oi'ange  peel,  mangoes,  prepared  pineapples, 
certain  jellies,  jams,  marmalades,  and  fruit  but- 
ters, prepared  or  preserved  guavas,  rum,  mango 
and  guava  pastes  and  pulps,  certain  vegetable  fiber 
braids  and  articles  manufactured  from  them, 
alpargatas,  shoes  of  sisal,  logwood,  lemongrass  oil, 
and  turmeric. 
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Argentine-U.S.  Commercial 
Relations  Studied 

[Released  to  tKe  press  December  15] 

The  Joint  Argentine-United  States  Committee 
on  commercial  studies,  created  to  survey  objec- 
tively the  problems  affecting  commercial  and 
financial  transactions  between  Argentina  and  the 
United  States,  has  completed  an  analysis  of  the 
conditions  under  which  such  transactions  between 
the  two  countries  take  place  as  well  as  a  study  of 
adequate  measures  to  overcome  obstacles  which 
might  exist  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  an  in- 
crease in  reciprocal  economic  activities. 

Ambassador  Albert  F.  Nufer  was  head  of  the 
United  States  delegation,  and  the  Argentine  dele- 
gation was  headed  by  its  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Senor  Jeronimo  Remorino. 

The  Committee  benefited  constantly  from  the 
sponsorship  and  support  of  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Inter- American  Affairs,  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr., 
and  received  the  fullest  cooperation  from  the  high- 
est authorities  of  each  countr}'  in  the  development 
of  its  work.  The  Joint  Committee  has  pi'epared 
a  final  report  which  has  been  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  both  governments.  This  report 
reaches  frankly  optimistic  conclusions  and  notes 
that  certain  trade  increases,  which  have  already 
taken  place  as  a  result  of  its  woi'k,  are  distinctly 
encouraging. 

In  addition  to  the  work  and  investigations  un- 
dertaken in  the  various  subcommittees  of  the  Joint 
Committee  in  Washington,  the  Argentine  delega- 
tion with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  visited  the 
most  important  marketing  centers  for  Argentine 
products  where  it  held  conversations  with  im- 
porters, exporters,  bankers,  and  industrialists. 
These  visits  made  possible  the  gathering  of  in- 
formation valuable  for  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
mittee and  were  very  useful  in  establishing  direct 
contacts  with  representative  businessmen  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  same  time  facilitating  a  com- 
mon understanding  of  current  economic  conditions 
in  both  countries. 

The  work  performed  by  the  Joint  Committee 
presented  the  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of 
valuable  information  which  will  definitely  be  use- 
ful in  clarifying  certain  aspects  of  Argentine- 
United  States  commercial  and  financial  relations, 
thus  making  evident  the  many  immediate  and  po- 
tential advantages  which  would  result  from  closer 
economic  ties  between  the  two  countries. 

In  addition  and  as  a  further  demonstration  of 
a  desire  to  achieve  practical  results  in  all  the  fields 
in  which  the  two  economies  are  linked,  the  United 
States  and  Argentine  Governments  have  agreed 
that  experts  of  both  countries  will  study  double 
taxation  problems  with  respect  to  income  and  in- 
heritance taxes  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  solu- 


tion   which    adequately    takes    into    account   the 
interests  of  the  two  parties. 

In  view  of  the  above,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
studies  and  conclusions  of  the  Joint  Argentine- 
United  States  Committee  make  possible  the  build- 
ing of  a  firm  basis  for  closer  and  continuing  co- 
operation between  both  governments  in  the  future 
economic  relations  of  Argentina  and  the  United 
States. 


U.S.-Argentina  To  Consult 
on  Double  Taxation  Treaty 

[Released  to  the  press  December  15] 

As  a  result  of  conversations  which  have  been 
held  between  the  Joint  Argentine-United  States 
Committee  of  Commercial  Studies  and  officials  of 
the  interested  Departments  of  the  United  States 
Government,  it  is  expected  that  officials  of  the  two 
governments  will  soon  open  technical  discussions 
looking  to  the  conclusion  of  treaties  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  double  taxation  and  for  administrative 
cooperation  in  prevention  of  tax  evasion  with  re- 
spect to  income  taxes  and  to  taxes  on  estates  of 
deceased  persons. 

If  the  discussions  are  successful  and  a  basis  for 
agreement  is  found,  they  will  result  in  the  pi'ep- 
aration  of  draft  treaties  which  will  be  submitted 
by  the  negotiators  to  their  respective  governments 
for  consideration  with  a  view  to  signing. 

In  preparation  for  the  discussion,  the  United 
States  delegation  will  welcome  conferences  with 
interested  parties,  or  statements  and  suggestions 
from  them,  concerning  problems  in  tax  relations 
with  Argentina.  Communications  in  this  con- 
nection should  be  addressed  to  Eldon  P.  King, 
Special  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Washington 
25,  D.C. 


VOA  Inaugurates  Broadcast  to  Turkey 

The  Department  of  State  inaugurated  its 
first  broadcast  to  the  Republic  of  Turkey  over  the 
Voice  of  America  December  19.  The  broadcast 
scheduled  from  12 :  15  to  12 :  45  p.  m.  originated 
in  New  York.  Thereafter,  the  program  will  be 
broadcast  daily  over  a  VOA  network  and  relayed 
via  Munich  short-wave  and  BBC. 

The  program  included  a  playing  of  the 
Turkish  anthem,  statements  by  the  Turkish  Am- 
bassador; George  V.  Allen,  newly  aj^pointed  Am- 
bassador to  Yugoslavia ;  Edwin  C.  Wilson,  former 
American  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  and  President 
Truman. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


A  Review  of  the  World  Wool  Situation 


hy  Jamct  G.  Evans 


The  International  Wool  Study  Gionp,  at  its 
third  meeting  at  London  from  November  7-'J, 
li»4'J,  noted  that  world  wool  production  has  been 
characterized  by  a  modest  increase  since  the  war 
and  is  now  approximately  eijnal  to  that  of  the 
prewar  years  although  the  output  of  the  merino 
wool  remains  somewhat  below  prewar  level.  The 
total  clip  of  the  five  main  wool  exporting  countries 
is  now  13  percent  above  the  I93f-;>1»  level.  AVool 
production  in  the  chief  importing  countries  is 
beginning  to  increase,  but  for  the  l!)49-rilJ  season 
it  is  unlikely  to  be  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
prewar  level. 

World  consumption  of  ajjparel  wool  in  1!)4S- 
49  was  below  the  record  high  level  reached  just 
after  the  war,  and  a  further  slight  tlecline  is  antic- 
ipated during  the  current  season.  World  con- 
sumption of  apparel  wool  during  the  current  sea- 
son, however,  will  ])robably  conliinie  to  exceed  the 
<'urrcnt  clip  as  it  has  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  world  stocks  will  therefore  decline. 

The  pi'oduction  ol'  apjiarel  wool  amnunled  to 
2,!)7r)  million  pounds  in  I'.llS—t!)  an<l  is  expecled  to 
reach  :'.,01.")  million  ])ounds  in  i;)4i)-r)l).  Worhl  con- 
sum])!  ion  (d'  apj^irel  wool  is  estimated  at  '\,lA't 
million  pounds  in  l!)48-49  and  at  ;'>,r)'28  million 
pounds  foi-  the  current  1949-50  season.  World 
stocks  of  ai)parel  wool,  which  weiv  'J,9()l  million 
pounds  on  June  30,  1949.  may  decline  to  2,448  mil- 
lion j)ounds  by  June  ;'>0,  19.".().  The  average  clos- 
ing stock  position  of  world  ap|)arel  wool  for  the 
years  1934—39  was  1,713  million  jjounds. 

Government  stocks  on  Jime  :*)().  1949.  are  esti- 
mated at  t)l()  million  jjounds.  but  these  stocks  may 
be  reduced  to  :'.17  million  ])Ounds  by  June  3(J,  1950. 
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Action  Taken  at  Final  Session 

The  (iroup  for  the  tii-st  time  agreed  to  release 
for  publication  its  report  on  the  world  wool  situa- 
tion and  also  reports  on  the  wool  situation  in 
member  countries  unless  the  delegation  making  a 
particular  report  indicated  that  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  confidential. 

On  the  basis  of  its  review  of  the  world  wool 
situation,  the  Group  concluded  that  no  immediate 
problems  called  for  intergovernmental  collabora- 
tion in  connection  with  world  trade  in  wool  in 
addition  to  its  i)resent  activities. 

Although  the  delegates  recognized  that  the  sur- 
plus stocks  problem  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Wool  Study  Group  in  194G  has  largely  dis- 
appeared, they  felt  that  the  continued  existence  of 
the  ( irouj)  would  provide  a  useful  medium  for  the 
improvement  of  world  wool  statistics  and  also 
would  provide  an  established  body  to  which  world 
wool  j.roblems  could  be  referred  as  they  arise. 

Tile  I'nited  Kingdom  was  invited  to  continue 
to  provide  a  Secretariat  for  the  Group. 

In  order,  however,  to  facilitate  its  work,  the 
(iroup  decided  to  establish  a  management  commit- 
tee consisting  of  representatives  of  Argentina, 
Austi'alia.  Ft-aiice,  Italy,  the  Union  of  South  Af- 
rica, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
'I'he  Management  Committee  will  meet  at  London 
when  re(iuested  either  by  members  or  by  (he  Secre- 
tariat and  is  ex|)ected  to  assist  the  Secretariat  in 
ai-i'anging  for  plenary  meetings  and  advise  on 
liroblems  arising  between  such  meetings. 

The  Technical  Committee  was  connnended  for 
its  work  in  the  develojiment  of  a  minimum  stand- 
ard for  collecting  and  rejiorting  wool  statistics  by 
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governments.  Delegates  at  the  third  meeting  de- 
cided to  continue  tliis  work  and  ai)proved  an  en- 
hirgement  of  the  Committee's  membership  to 
include  representatives  designated  by  interested 
member  governments  and  international  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Technical  Connnittee  was  asked  to  study  the 
extent  to  which  the  minimum  standard  for  the 
reporting  and  collection  of  wool  statistics  is  being 
met  and  to  make  recommendations  at  the  fourth 
meeting  of  the  Group  regarding  further  improve- 
ment in  the  content  and  use  of  the  standard. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  fourth  meeting  of  the 
Group  would  be  held  at  London  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1950  unless  members  should  request  con- 
vening at  an  earlier  date. 

The  following  24  countries  were  represented  at 
the  meeting :  Argentina.  Australia.  Belgium,  Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Egj'pt,  Finland,  France,  India,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Iran,  Po- 
land. Switzerland,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Af- 
rica, United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay, 
and  Yugoslavia.  Observers  represented  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Commit- 
tee, the  International  Wool  Textile  Organization, 
and  the  U.K.-Dominion  Wool  Disposals  Limited. 


FAO  Commission  Discusses  Forestry 
Resources  , 

Included  among  the  most  important  items  on 
the  agenda  of  the  second  meeting  of  the  Fag 
Latin  American  Forestry  and  Forest  Products 
Commission  at  Lima,  Peru,  November  14-20,  was 
discussion  of  the  proposal  for  organization  of  a 
Latin  American  Institute  for  Forestry  Research 
and  Education. 

The  Commission  approved  plans  for  a  central 
institute  with  five  regional  stations  to  insure  tech- 
nical coverage  of  the  many  forest  types  found  in 
Central  and  South  America.  Full  advantage  is  to 
be  taken  of  existing  research  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions so  that  important  projects  may  be  ini- 
tiated at  once. 

The  Governments  of  Peru  and  Chile  offei-ed  to 
initiate  regional  stations  in  their  areas,  and  these, 
together  with  the  cooperation  of  existing  institu- 
tions in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  area, 
■will  permit  the  Institute  for  Forestry  Research 
and  Education  to  make  a  prompt  and  effective 
start.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commission  was  in- 
structed to  contact  all  existing  forestry  research 
centers  to  determine  the  tj'pe  and  amount  of  co- 
operation that  can  be  provided.  This  pooling  of 
reserves  should  prevent  duplication  of  research 
effort  and  unnecessary  expenditure  of  funds. 

The  Commission  approved  the  standardization 


of  forest-tree  nomenclature.  A  subcommittee  of 
the  Conference  considered  the  principal  commer- 
cial species  and  recommended  universal  common 
names  for  each.  Such  standardization  will  be  of 
great  importance  to  connnercial  exporters  because 
common  names  of  trees  vary  greatly  and  even  sci- 
entific uniformity  of  nomenclature  is  not  avail- 
able. Moreover,  acceptance  of  standard  names  by 
commerce  will  greatly  aid  trade  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can lumber. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  of  dimensions  and  sizes 
of  lumber  produced  was  considered  and  stand- 
ardized dimensions  were  recommended.  This 
standardization,  when  adopted  generally,  will 
tend  to  make  movement  of  lumber  much  easier  in 
the  international  market. 

A  uniform  statistical  program  was  adopted 
which  will  aid  operators  and  prosi)ective  oper- 
ators of  Latin  American  forest  resources  by  ena- 
bling them  to  compare  intelligently  statistical  in- 
formation received  from  agencies  of  the  various 
governments. 

The  Commission  acknowledged  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  Italy  and  France  which  disclosed  the 
possibilities  these  countries  offer  for  the  recruit- 
ment of  technical  persomiel  to  work  in  Latin 
American  countries  and  at  the  proposed  Latin 
American  Institute  of  Forestry  and  Education. 
It  was  recommended  that  other  countries,  as  well 
as  the  International  Refugee  Organization,  be 
asked  to  submit  lists  similar  to  those  submitted 
by  France  and  Italy  with  sufficient  information  to 
permit  an  easy  selection  of  the  required  personnel. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Fao  re- 
gional office,  the  Commission  requested  that  an  in- 
quiry previously  undertaken  by  the  Fao  con- 
cerning available  woods  operating  machinery  be 
reinitiated.  The  Commission  finally  recom- 
mended that  the  regional  office  give  this  inquiry 
wide  publicity  not  only  among  the  administrative 
authorities  of  the  different  countries  but  also 
among  private  organizations,  institutions,  and  in- 
dustrial concerns. 

Another  meeting  will  be  called  by  the  president 
of  the  Forestry  and  Forest  Products  Commission 
when  accomijlishments  warrant  further  general 
discussion.  Meanwhile,  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Commission  will  keep  all  members  informed  of 
progress  in  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  second  meeting  as  well  as  continuing  its  able 
technical  advisory  services. 

The  following  11  governments  were  represented 
at  the  meeting:  Bolivia,  Chile,  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, El  Salvador,  France,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
Venezuela.  International  organizations  repre- 
sented were :  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
the  International  Labor  Organization,  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization,  and  the  Servicio 
Cooperativo  Interamencano  de  Produccion  de 
Alimentos  (Inter- American  Cooperative  Service 
for  the  Production  of  Food). 
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Resolutions  adopted  Nov.  22,  1949 


The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  from  the  special  report  of  the  Security  Council 
on  the  reconsideration  of  the  application  of  Austria  for 
membership  in  the  Ignited  Nations  (A/982)  that  nine 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  on  13  September  1949, 
supported  a  draft  resolution  recommending  the  admission 
to  the  United  Nations  of  Austria,  but  that  no  recommen- 
dation was  made  to  the  General  Assembly  because  of  the 
opposition  of  one  permanent  member, 

Deeming  it  imi)ortant  to  the  development  of  the  United 
Nations  that  all  applicant  States  which  possess  the 
qualifications  for  membership  set  forth  in  Article  4  of  the 
Charter  should  be  admitted. 

Considering  that  the  opposition  to  the  application  of 
Austria  was  based  on  grounds  not  included  in  Article  4 
of  the  Charter, 

Recalling  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  resolution  197  (III)  A  of  8  December  1948  that 
each  member  of  the  Security  Council  and  of  the  General 
Assembly,  in  exercising  its  vote  on  the  admission  of  new 
Members,  should  act  in  accordance  witli  the  advisoiy 
opinion  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  of  28  May 
1948,  which  declared  that  a  State  was  not  juridically  en- 
titled to  make  its  consent  to  the  admission  dependent  on 
conditions  not  expressly  provided  by  paragraph  1  of 
Article  4, 

1.  Reaffirms  its  determination  that  Austria  is,  in  its 
judgment,  a  peace-loving  State  within  the  meaning  of 
Article  4  of  the  Charter,  is  able  and  willing  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  of  the  Charter,  and  should  therefore  be 
admitted  to  membership  in  tlie  United  Nations; 

2.  Requests  the  Security  Council  to  reconsider  the  ap- 
plication of  Austria,  in  the  light  of  this  determination 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

B. 

The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  from  the  special  report  of  the  Security  Council 
on  the  reconsideration  of  the  application  of  Coylon  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  (A/982)  that  nine 
members  of  the  Security  Council  on  13  September  1949, 
supported  a  draft  resolution  recommending  the  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  of  Ceylon,  l)ut  tliat  no  recom- 
mendation was  made  to  the  General  Assembly  because 
of  the  opposition  of  one  permanent  member, 


Deeming  it  important  to  the  development  of  the  United 
Nations  that  all  applicant  States  which  possess  the  qual- 
ifications for  membership  set  forth  in  Article  4  of  the 
Charter  should  be  admitted. 

Considering  that  the  opposition  to  the  application  of 
Ceylon  was  based  on  grounds  not  included  in  Article  4 
of  the  Cliarter, 

Recalling  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly In  resolution  197  (III)  A  of  8  December  1948  that 
each  member  of  the  Security  Council  and  of  the  General 
Assembly,  in  exercising  its  vote  on  the  admission  of  new 
Members,  should  act  in  accordance  with  the  advisory 
opinion  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  of  28  May 
1948,  which  declared  tiat  a  State  was  not  juridically 
entitled  to  make  its  consent  to  the  admission  dependent 
on  conditions  not  expressly  provided  by  paragraph  1 
of  Article  4, 

1.  Determines  that  Ceylon  is,  in  its  judgement,  a  peace- 
loving  State  within  the  meaning  of  Article  4  of  the 
Charter,  is  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  (Charter,  and  should  therefore  be  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations ; 

2.  Requests  the  Security  Council  to  reconsider  the  appli- 
cation of  Ceylon,  in  the  light  of  this  determination  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

C. 

The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  from  the  special  report  of  the  Security  Council 
on  the  reconsideration  of  the  application  of  Finland  for 
membersliip  in  the  United  Nations  (A/982)  that  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council,  on  13  September  1949,  sup- 
ported a  draft  resolution  recommending  the  admission  to 
the  United  Nations  of  Finland,  but  that  no  recommenda- 
tion was  made  to  the  General  Assembly  because  of  the 
opposition  of  one  permanent  member. 

Deeming  it  important  to  the  development  of  the  United 
Nations  that  all  applicant  States  which  possess  the  quali- 
fications for  membership  set  forth  in  Article  4  of  the 
Charter  should  be  admitted. 

Considering  that  the  opposition  to  the  application  of 
Finland  was  based  on  grounds  not  included  in  Article  4 
of  the  Charter, 

Kecallino  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  resolution  197  (III) A  of  8  December  1948  that  each 
member  of  the  Security  Council  and  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, in  exercising  its  vote  on  tlie  admission  of  new  Mem- 
bers, should  act  in  accordance  with  the  advisory  opinion 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  of  28  aiay  1948,  which 
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declared  that  a  State  was  not  Juridically  entitled  to  make 
its  consent  to  the  admission  dependent  on  conditions  not 
expressly  provided  by  paragraph  1  of  Article  4  ; 

1.  ReufPrms  its  determination  that  Finland  is,  in  its 
Judgment,  a  peace-loving  State  witliin  the  meaning  of 
Article  4  of  the  Charter,  is  able  and  willing  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  of  the  Charter,  and  should  therefore  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  the  United  Nations; 

2.  Requests  the  Security  Council  to  reconsider  the  appli- 
cation of  Finland,  in  the  light  of  this  determination  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

D. 

The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  from  the  special  report  of  the  Security  Council  on 
the  reconsideration  of  the  application  of  Ireland  for  mem- 
bership in  the  T'nited  Nations  (A/982)  that  nine  members 
of  the  Security  Council,  on  13  Septem'ber  1949,  supported  a 
draft  resolution  recommending  the  admission  to  the  United 
Nations  of  Ireland,  but  that  no  recommendation  was  made 
to  the  General  Assembly  because  of  the  opposition  of  one 
permanent  member. 

Deeming  it  important  to  the  development  of  the  United 
Nations  that  all  applicant  States  which  possess  the  quali- 
fications for  membership  set  forth  in  Article  4  of  the 
Charter  should  be  admitted. 

Considering  that  the  opposition  to  the  application  of 
Ireland  was  based  on  grounds  not  included  in  Article  4 
of  the  Charter, 

Recalling  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  resolution  197  (III) A  of  8  December  1948  that  each 
member  of  the  Security  Council  and  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, in  exercising  its  vote  on  the  admission  of  new  Mem- 
bers, should  act  in  accordance  with  the  advisory  opinion 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  of  28  May  1948,  which 
declared  that  a  State  was  not  juridicially  entitled  to  make 
its  consent  to  the  admission  dependent  on  conditions  not 
expressly  provided  by  paragraph  1  of  Article  4, 

1.  Reafflrms  its  determination  that  Ireland  is,  in  its  Judg- 
ment, a  peace-loving  State  within  the  meaning  of  Article 
4  of  the  Charter,  is  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  the  obli- 
gations of  the  Charter,  and  should  therefore  be  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  United  Nations ; 

2.  Requests  the  Security  Council  to  reconsider  the  appli- 
cation of  Ireland,  in  the  light  of  this  determination  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

E. 

The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  from  the  special  reports  of  the  Security  Council 
on  the  reconsideration  of  the  application  of  Italy  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  (A/982)  that  nine 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  on  13  September  1949, 
supported  a  draft  resolution  recommending  the  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  of  Italy,  but  that  no  recom- 
mendation was  made  to  the  General  Assembly  because 
of  the  opposition  of  one  permanent  member, 

Deeming  it  important  to  the  development  of  the  United 
Nations  that  all  applicant  States  which  possess  the  quali- 
fications for  membership  set  forth  in  Article  4  of  the 
Charter  should  be  admitted. 

Considering  that  the  opposition  to  the  application  of 
Italy  was  based  on  grounds  not  included  in  Article  4 
of  the  Charter, 


Recaluno  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  resolution  197  (III)  A  of  8  December  1948  that 
each  member  of  the  Security  Council  and  of  the  General 
Assembly,  in  exercising  its  vote  on  the  admission  of  new 
Members,  should  act  in  accordance  with  the  advisory 
opinion  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  of  28  May 
1948,  which  declared  that  a  State  was  not  Juridically 
entitled  to  make  its  consent  to  the  admission  dependent  on 
conditions  not  expressly  provided  by  paragraph  1  of 
Article  4, 

1.  Reafflrms  its  determination  that  Italy  is,  in  its  Judg- 
ment, a  peace-loving  State  within  the  meaning  of  Article 
4  of  the  Charter,  is  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  the  obli- 
gations of  the  Charter,  and  should  therefore  be  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  United  Nations ; 

2.  Requests  the  Security  Council  to  reconsider  the  ap- 
plication of  Italy,  in  the  light  of  this  determination  of 
the  General  Assembly. 


The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  from  the  special  report  of  the  Security  Council 
on  the  reconsideration  of  the  application  of  Jordan  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  (A/982)  that  nine 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  on  13  September  1949, 
supported  a  draft  resolution  recommending  the  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  of  Jordan,  but  that  no  recom- 
mendation was  made  to  the  General  Assembly  because 
of  the  opposition  of  one  permanent  member, 

Deeming  it  important  to  the  development  of  the  United 
Nations  that  all  applicant  States  which  possess  the  quali- 
fications for  membership  set  forth  in  Article  4  of  the 
Charter  should  be  admitted, 

CoNsiDEBiNo  that  the  opposition  to  the  application  of 
Jordan  was  based  on  grounds  not  included  in  Article  4 
of  the  Charter, 

Recaxlino  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  resolution  197  (III)  A  of  8  December  1948  that 
each  member  of  the  Security  Council  and  of  the  General 
Assembly,  in  exercising  its  vote  on  the  admission  of  new 
Members,  should  act  in  accordance  with  the  advisory 
opinion  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  of  28  May 
1948,  which  declared  that  a  State  was  not  Juridically 
entitled  to  make  its  consent  to  the  admission  dependent 
on  conditions  not  expressly  provided  by  paragraph  1  of 
Article  4, 

1.  Reafflrms  its  determination  that  Jordan  is.  in  its  judg- 
ment, a  peace-loving  State  within  the  meaning  of  Article 
4  of  the  Charter,  is  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  the  obli- 
gations of  the  Charter,  and  should  therefore  be  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  United  Nations ; 

2.  Requests  the  Security  Council  to  reconsider  the  ap- 
plication of  Jordan  in  the  light  of  this  determination  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

G. 

The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  from  the  special  report  of  the  Security  Council 
(A/9<i8)  that  nine  members  of  the  Security  Council,  on 
9  March  1949,  supported  a  draft  resolution  recommending 
the  admission  to  the  United  Nations  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  but  that  no  recommendation  was  made  to  the  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly  because  of  the  opijosition  of  one  permanent 
member, 

Deeming  it  important  to  the  development  of  the  United 
Nations  that  all  applicant  States  which  possess  the  qnali- 
fications  for  membership  set  forth  in  Article  4  of  the  Char- 
ter should  be  admitted, 

Considering  that  the  opposition  to  the  application  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  was  based  on  grounds  not  included  in 
Article  4  of  the  Charter, 

Recalling  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  resolution  107  (III)  A  of  8  December  11148  that  each 
member  of  tlie  Security  Council  and  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, in  exercising  its  vote  on  the  admission  of  new  Mem- 
bers, should  act  in  accordance  with  the  advisory  opinion 
of  tlie  International  Court  of  Justice  of  28  May  1"J4S,  which 
declared  that  a  State  was  not  juridically  entitled  to  make 
its  ciinsent  to  the  admission  dependent  on  conditions  not 
expressly  provided  by  paragrapli  1.  of  Article  4. 

1.  Dtt(  riiiitifK  tliat  the  Republic  of  Korea  is,  in  its  judg- 
ment, a  peace-loving  State  within  the  meaning  of  Article 
4  of  the  Charter,  is  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  the  obli- 
gations of  the  Charter,  and  should  therefore  be  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  United  Nations; 

2.  R((iiii  .stn  the  Security  Council  tn  rc(iinsi<ler  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Republic  of  Kfu'ea,  in  tlie  light  of  this  de- 
termination of  the  General  Assembly. 

H. 

The  General  Assembly. 

Noting  from  the  special  report  of  the  Security  Council 
on  the  reconsideration  of  the  application  of  Portugal  for 
membershii)  in  the  United  Nations  (A/082)  that  nine 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  on  13  September  1949, 
supported  a  draft  resolution  recunmiending  the  admission 
to  the  United  Nations  of  Portugal,  but  that  no  recom- 
mendation was  made  to  the  General  Assembly  bei'ause  of 
the  opposition  of  one  permanent  member, 

Dekmi.ng  it  inijiortant  to  the  development  of  the  United 
Nations  tliaf  all  applicant  States  whii'h  possess  the  (|uali- 
flcations  for  nienibersliip  set  forth  in  Article  4  of  the  i  'liar- 
ter  should  be  admilted. 

CONSinKIiINO    Dial     I  lie    njipesilidll    to    llle    .1  pplii:i  I  ietl    of 

Portugal  was  based  on  grounds  not   included  in  .\rtlcle  4 
of  the  Chartei-, 

Rf.C.M.LI.N'c;  the  recoiMlueu<l;itiiiii  of  tlie  Genei'al  Asseiubly 
in  resolutlen  i;i7  (III)  .\  nf  .v  1  )eiciiiljer  I'.ilS  tb.-il  each 
lueiiilier  ol  the  Se<'Urily  ( '"Unell  anil  nf  I  lie  General  .\sseni- 
bly,  in  exercising  its  \(ite  en  tlie  ailiuissieii  nf  new  .Mem- 
bers, should  act  in  aeenrdanie  with  tlie  uilvismy  epinion 
of  the  International  Court  of  ,lusliee  nf  2S  .M:iy  litis,  which 
declared  that  a  State  was  not  juridically  entitled  to  make 
its  consent  to  the  admission  dependent  on  conditiniis  imt 
exjiressly  pidvided  by  ii.aragraph  1,  of  .\rticle  4. 

1.  Ixtiifl'inna  its  determiTi.atiou  that  I'mtugal  is  in  its 
jtidgmi^nt  a  peace-loving  Sl.ate  within  the  meaning  of 
Article  4  of  the  Charter,  is  able  and  willing  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  of  (lie  Cliiirter,  and  should  therefm-e  bc> 
admitt<'d  to  luembershii)  in  the  United  Nations; 

2.  RiiiuchIh  the  Security  Council  to  reconsider  the  ap|ili- 
cation  of  Portugal,  in  the  light  of  this  delerminal  ien  of 
the  General  Assembly. 


The  General  Assemlily, 

Noting  from  the  .special  report  of  the  Security  Council 
(A/974)  that  nine  members  of  the  Security  Council  on 
7  September  1949,  supported  a  draft  resolution  recom- 
mending the  admission  to  the  United  Nations  of  Nepal, 
but  that  no  recommendation  was  made  to  the  General 
Assembly  because  of  the  opposition  of  one  permanent 
member, 

Di.EMiNG  it  important  to  the  development  of  the  United 
Nations  that  all  applicant  States  which  possess  the  quali- 
fications for  membership  set  forth  in  Article  4  of  the 
Charter  should  be  admitted. 

Considering  that  the  oiipesition  to  the  application  of 
Nepal  was  based  on  grounds  not  included  in  Article  4  of 
the  Charter, 

Recalung  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  resolution  197  (III)  A  of  8  December  1948  that 
each  member  of  the  Security  Council  and  of  the  General 
Assembly,  in  exercising  its  vote  on  the  admission  of  new 
Members,  should  act  in  accordance  with  the  advisory 
opinion  of  the  International  Court  of  .Justice  of  28  May 
194S,  wliich  declared  that  a  State  was  not  juridically  en- 
titled to  make  its  consent  to  the  admission  dependent  on 
conditions  not  expressly  provided  by  paragraph  1  of 
Article  4, 

1.  Del crmi ties  that  Nepal  is,  in  its  judgment,  a  peace- 
loving  State  within  the  meaning  of  Article  4  of  the 
Chai-ter,  is  tible  and  willing  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  Charter,  and  should  therefore  be  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations; 

2.  Requests  the  Seiurity  Council  to  reconsider  the  ap- 
plication of  Nepal,  in  the  light  of  this  determination  of      ( 
the  General  Assembly. 

J. 

The  General  As.semlily, 

Keeping  in  mind  the  discussion  <-oncerniiig  the  admis- 
sion of  new  members  in  the  .\<l  Hoc  Political  Committee 
at  its  fourth  regular  session, 

R((IU(xts  the  International  (^ourt  of  ,Tustice  to  give  an 
advisory  opinion  on  the  following  question  : 

"Can  the  admission  of  a  State  to  nieiiibeishiii  in  the 
United  Nations,  iiursnant  to  Articli'  t.  paragraph  2,  of 
the  Charter,  be  elTeeted  by  a  deeision  of  the  General  As- 
senibl,\  when  llie  Security  Cnunril  h.as  made  no  recom- 
mendation f(U-  admissinu  by  reason  of  the  candidate  fail- 
ing to  obl.ain  the  reipiisile  m.ajority  or  of  the  negative 
vote  of  a  permanent  member  iiiioii  a  resolution  so  to 
recommend?" 

K. 

The  (ieueral  Assembly, 

CoNsinivKiNO  the  special  report  of  the  Secui-ily  Coimcil 
on  the  admission  of  new  Members  (.\/;).S2), 

1.  I\'i  i/iKsIx  the  Slates  iiermaiienl  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  rel'r.ain  from  the  use  of  the  veto  in 
connexion  with  the  recommen<lation  of  Slates  for  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations; 

2.  R((iu(«t.s  tlie  Secinity  Council  to  keep  luider  consid- 
eration, in  the  light  of  .Vrticle  4,  paragrai>li  1,  of  the 
Charier,  the  iiending  applications  of  all  States  which  so 
far  have  not  gained  admission  lo  the  United  Nations. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings  ^ 


Adjourned  During  December 

Iti'  (International  Telecommunication  Union): 

Meeting  of  the  Technical  Plan  Committee  of  the  Interna-     Paris June  23-Dec.  5 

tional  Hish  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference. 

Third  North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Conference.    .      Montreal Sept.  13-Dec.  9 

Ic.\o  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Council:  Eighth  Session Montreal Sept.  6- Dec.  13 

United  Nations: 

General  Assembly Lake  Success Sept.  20-Dec.  10 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Social  Commission;  Fifth  Session       Lake  Success Dec.  5-16 

Tru.'iteeship  Council:  Special  Session Lake  Success Dec.  8- 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers: 

Deputies  for  Austria New  York  City Sept.  23-Dec.  14 

UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization) : 

International  Seminar  on  Rural  and  Adult  Education  .    .    .      New  Delhi Nov.  2-Dec.  14 

F.\o  (Food  and  .Agriculture  Organization) : 

Annual  Conference:  Fifth  Session Washington Nov.  21-Dec.  7 

Council:  Eighth  Session Washington Dec.  8  (one  day) 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization): 

Industrial  Committee  on  Iron  and  Steel:  Third  Session  .    .    .      Geneva Nov.  22-Dec.  3 

Advisory  Committee  on  Juvenile  Employment:  First  Session.      Geneva Dec.  5-6 

Caribbean  Commission:  Ninth  Meeting St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands   .    .    .      Dec.  5-10 

In  Session  as  of  January  1, 1950 

(Does  not  include  conferences  convened  prior  to  January   1,  1949) 

United  Nations:  1949 

Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine Haifa,  Rhodes  and  Lausanne    .    .  Jan.  17- 

International  Authority  for  the  Ruhr Dusseldorf Apr.  28- 

Port-au-Prince  Bicentennial  Exposition Port-au-Prince Dec.  8- 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization): 

Governing  Body:   llOtli  Session Mysore,  India Dec.  29- 

Scheduied  January  1  to  March  31,  1950 

IcAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) :  1950 

Legal  Committee:   Fifth  Session Taormina,  Italy       Jan.  5- 

Council:   Ninth  Session Montreal Jan.  24- 

Meteorological  Division:   Third  Session Paris Feb.  14- 

Special    African-Indian    Ocean    Regional    Communications     Paris Mar.  21- 

Committee  Meeting  on  Aeronautical  Fi.\ed  Telecommun- 
ications Services. 
United  Nations: 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council): 

Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and     Lake  Success Jan.  9- 

the  Protection  of  Minorities:  Third  Session. 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission:   Fifth  Session  .      Lake  Success Jan.  9- 

Tenth  Session Lake  Success Feb.  7- 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:   Third     Undetermined February 

Meeting  of  Subcommittee  on  Iron  and  Steel. 

Population  Commission:  Fifth  Session Lake  Success Mar.  20- 

Transport     and     Communications     Commission:  Fourth     Lake  Success Mar.  20- 

Sossion. 

Human  Rights  Commission:  Sixth  Session (Jeneva Mar.  27- 

Subcommission     on     Economic     Development:     Fourth     Lake  Success Mar.  27- 

Session. 
Trusteeship  Council :  Sixth  Session Geneva January 

'  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


Scheduled  January  1  to  March  31,  1950 — Continued 

Committee  on  the  1950  Census  of  the  Americas:  Third  Session  . 
Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization): 

First  Asian  Regional  Conference 

Preparatory  Technical  Tripartite  Conference  on  Training  of 
Adults. 

Committee  of  Social  Security  Experts:  First  Session  .... 

Governing  Body;   111th  Session 

International  Conference  of  Experts  on  Pneumonconiosis  . 
Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Executive  Board:  Fifth  Session 

Second  Session  of  the  Inter-American  Statistical  Institute  .    . 
Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Nutrition  Committee  for  Southeast  Asia 

International  Rice  Commission:  Second  Meeting 

Four  Power  Discussions  Regarding  Swiss-Allied  Accord   .    .    . 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  Fourth  Session  of 

Contracting  Parties. 
Ittj  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

Technical  Plan  Committee  of  the  International  High  Fre- 
quency Broadcasting  Conference:  Second  Session. 
Ibo  (International  Refugee  Organization): 

General  Council:  Fifth  Session 

Executive  Committee:  Seventh  Session 

Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists 


Bogota Jan.  9- 

Colombo,  Ceylon Jan.  1&- 

Geneva Jan.  23- 

Wellington Feb.  8-20 

Geneva Feb.  27- 

Australia Feb.  28-Mar.  11 

Geneva Jan.  16- 

Bogoti Jan.  16-28 

Rangoon Jan.  30- 

Rangoon Jan.  or  Feb. 

Bern Jan.  or  Feb. 

Geneva Feb.  23- 

Florence Mar.  1 

Geneva March 

Geneva March 

Rio  de  Janeiro March 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Mrs.  Paul  H.  Ailing  Appointed 
to  Personnel  Guidance  Program 


countries  and  in  regard  to  their  responsibilities  in 
officially  representing  the  United  States  abroad. 

Although  questions  of  diplomatic  protocol  are 
naturally  a  part  of  this  discussion,  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  importance  of  conforming  to  high  stand- 
ards of  conduct  and  on  interpreting  America 
abroad  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  credit  on  this 
country  and  its  people. 


[Released  to  the  press  December  19] 

In  order  to  help  new  employees  of  the  American 
Foreign  Service  adjust  to  foreign  customs  and  con- 
ditions, the  Department  of  State  has  for  several 
years  conducted  orientation  and  training  programs 
for  them.  An  important  part  of  their  orientation 
for  overseas  duty  has  been  individual  personnel 
counseling  on  such  subjects  as  food,  clothing, 
household  equipment,  health  problems,  child  care 
and  education,  and  adjustment  to  the  life  of  the 
particular  foreign  country  and  post. 

To  strengthen  this  personnel  guidance  program, 
the  Department  has  recently  employed  a  Foreign 
Service  wife  of  25  years  experience  as  an  additional 
personnel  counselor.  She  is  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Ailing, 
whose  Inisband  died  recently  while  serving  as  Am- 
bassador to  Pakistan.  Mrs.  Ailing  started  her  life 
in  the  Foreign  Service  in  1024  when  her  husband 
was  a  young  vice  consul  and  served  with  him  at 
Beirtit,  Alejjpo,  Damascus,  Tangier,  and  Karachi, 
as  well  as  for  a  number  of  years  in  AVashington. 

Mrs.  Ailing  has  been  on  the  job  for  several 
months.  She  advises  new  employees,  including 
young  officers  and  their  wives,  in  regard  to  prob- 
lems of  family  life  and  child-rearing  in  foreign 


Chiefs  of  U.  S.  Missions  in 

Other  American  Republics  To  Confer 

[Released  to  the  press  December  19] 

Two  meetings  for  United  States  Ambassadors  in 
the  other  American  Kepublics  have  been  scheduled 
for  the  near  future.  The  first  will  take  place  at 
Habana,  January  18-20;  the  second  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  JNIarch  1-^3.  Between  the  two,  attendance 
will  include  all  Ambassadors  of  the  United  States 
to  the  other  American  Republics.  These  gather- 
ings, which  are  to  occur  periodically,  are  in  accord 
with  the  Department  of  State's  new  policy  of  hav- 
ing our  Ambassadors  the  world  over  mftt  in  re- 
gional conferences  to  discuss  matters  of  mutual 
interest  in  their  area. 

Edward  O.  Miller,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Inter-American  Affairs,  will  attend  both 
meetings.  His  attendance  at  the  Rio  meeting  will 
follow  visits  which  he  intends  to  make  in  February 
and  March  to  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti  (where  he  will 
attend  the  opening  of  the  Bicentennial  Exposi- 
tion),   the    Dominican    Republic,    Puerto    Rico, 
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and  thereafter,  in  the  following  order,  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  Paraguay.  These  visits,  imluding 
his  trip  to  Brazil,  are  part  of  Mr.  Miller's  program 
of  visiting  all  of  the  other  American  Republics  for 
acquaintance  and  observation. 

The  meeting  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  also  be 
attended  by  George  F.  Kennan,  Counselor  of  the 
Department,  who  is  proceeding  in  February  on  a 
study  tour  of  certain  of  the  American  Republics. 

Mr.  Miller  will  be  accomi^anied  at  both  Habana 
and  Rio  by  William  P.  Hughes,  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Inter-American  affairs,  and 
bj'  the  appropriate  directors  of  the  regional  offices 
in  the  Bureau.  It  is  also  planned  that  Ivan  B. 
White,  Economic  and  Labor  Adviser  in  the 
Bureau,  will  attend  the  Habana  meeting. 

These  regional  conferences  are  one  phase  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  Department  of  btate.  Sim- 
ilar regional  conferences  were  held  October  24^25 
at  London,  with  chiefs  of  United  States  diplomatic 
missions  in  Eastern  Europe  attending;  and  at 
Istanbul,  Turkey,  on  November  26,  with  chiefs  of 
United  States  diplomatic  missions  to  the  Near 
East.  Representatives  of  certain  United  States 
diplomatic  and  consular  missions  in  Africa  will 
meet  January  9  at  Louren^o  Marques,  Mozam- 
bique. A  similar  meeting  is  planned  for  Far 
Eastern  chiefs  of  mission  in  which  Ajnbassador-at- 
Large  Jessup  will  be  in  attendance. 

The  purpose  of  all  of  these  meetings  is  to  bring 
together  for  consultation  with  chiefs  of  missions 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  officers  of  the  For- 
eign Service,  the  Department,  and  other  interested 
United  States  agencies  in  the  interests  of  maximum 
coordination  in  the  administration  of  our  foreign 
policy  abroad. 

Consular  Offices  in  China  Closed 

Tbe  following  American  Foreign  Service  posts  in  China 
have  closed  since  July  1949  : 

Consulate  General,  Canton  was  closed  to  the  public  on 
August  19  and  officially  on  August  24 ; ' 

Consulate,  Chungking,  was  closed  both  to  the  public 
and  officially  on  November  19 ; 

Consulate,  Darien,  was  closed  both  to  the  public  and 
officially  on  October  21 ; ' 

Consulate  General,  Hankow,  was  closed  to  the  public 
on  October  1,  and  officially  on  December  5 ; ' 

Consulate,  Kunming,  was  closed  to  the  public  on  No- 
vember 10  and  officially  on  December  10 ; 

Consulate  General,  Mukden,  was  closed  officially  on 
December  6 ; 

Consulate,  Tihwa,  was  closed  to  the  public  on  August 
16,  and  officially  on  September  27 ; ' 

Consulate  General,  Tsingtao,  was  closed  to  the  public 
October  15  but  not  officially  before  departure  of  consular 
stafE. 


THE  CONGRESS 


'  Bulletin  of  Aug.  29,  1949,  p.  318. 
'  Bulletin  of  Nov.  7.  1949,  p.  714. 
'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  19.  1949,  p.  442. 
'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  3,  1949,  p.  519. 


Legislation 

Export-Import  Bank — Polish  Loans.  Hearings  before 
tlie  Investigations  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
E.xpenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments,  United  States 
Senate,  Eighty-first  Congress,  First  Session,  pursuant  to 
S.  Res.  52,  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments  to  carry  out 
certain  duties.    May  16,  17,  and  18,  1949.    v,  119  pp. 

United  States  Flag  Shipping  Under  the  Eca  Program. 
Hearings  before  the  Special  Watchdog  Committee  on  the 
Carriage  of  Cargo  Under  the  Eca  Program  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Eighty-flrst  Congress,  First  Session.  May 
19,  1949.    iii,  30  pp. 

Settlement  of  Claims  Against  Foreign  Governments 
(Yugoslav  Claims)  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Eighty-flrst 
Congress,  First  Session  on  H.  R.  4406,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  certain  claims  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  on  its  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  American 
nationals  against  foreign  governments.  May  18,  20,  23, 
and  24,  1949.    iil,  79  pp. 

International  Claims  Commission.  Hearing  before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate,  Eighty-first  Congress,  First  Session, 
on  S.  1074,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  certain 
claims  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  its  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  American  nationals  against  for- 
eign governments.    June  17,  1949.    iii,  27  pp. 

Merchant  Marine  Study  and  Investigation  (Transfer  of 
American  Ships  to  Foreign  Registry)  Hearings  before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  United  States  Senate,  Eighty-flrst  Congress, 
First  Session,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  50,  a  resolution  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  investigate  problems  relating  to  the  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marine.    Part  1.    June  21  and  22,  1949.    iii,  98  pp. 

Korean  Aid.  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Eighty -flrsl  Congress, 
First  Session,  on  H.  R.  5330, a  bill  to  promote  world  peace 
and  the  generel  welfare,  national  interest,  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  by  providing  aid  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  June  8,  9,  14,  15,  16,  17,  20,  21,  and  23, 
1949.     iv,  207  pp. 

To  Amend  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946. 
Hearing  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  United  States  Senate,  Eighty-flrst  Congress, 
First  Session,  on  S.  1033,  a  bill  to  further  amend  the  Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946.    June  30,  1949.    iii,  23  pp. 

Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  Hearings  before 
a  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Eighty-flrst  Congress, 
First  Session,  on  H.  R.  2957.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Institute 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  Act.  July  5,  0,  11,  1949.  iv, 
95  pp. 

Importation  of  Foreign  Farm  Labor.  Hearing  before 
Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
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PRESENT  RELATIONS  WITH  INDIA 


hy  Lotj  IT'.  Uenderson,  Ame'rican  Ambassador  to  India 


Ambassador  Loy  Hendei-son  addressed  the  For- 
eign Relations  Society  at  Xew  Delhi  on  December 
23,  1949.  One  of  the  aims  as  expressed  by  that 
society  is  the  promotion  of  "good  will  and  friendly 
relations,  good  understanding  and  cooperation  in 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  affairs  between 
all  countries  of  the  world."  ^Vmbassador  Hen- 
derson continued  his  address  as  follows : 

^\Tiere  there  is  initial  good  will  and  sincere 
mutual  effort,  friendly  relations  are  likely  to  fol- 
low. Friendly  relations  are  the  main  channel  to 
good  understanding  between  peoples  or  nations 
that  facilitates  cooperation,  provided,  of  couree, 
the  attainment  of  understandmg  does  not  reveal 
evil  intent. 

Mutual  Understanding 

Good  will  already  exists  between  our  countries. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  most  striking  similarities  be- 
tween Indians  and  Americans  is  that  the  cultural 
heritage  of  both  prompts  them  in  general  to  ap- 
proach the  world  in  a  spirit  of  good  will.  Both 
peoples  are  inclined  to  reject  philosophies  which 
in  essence  or  in  method  of  propagation  are  based 
on  hatreds.  Both  are  prone  to  take  it  for  gi-anted 
that  other  peoples  are  also  motivated  by  kindliness 
and  good  will  and  are  shocked  and  disappointed 
when  their  friendly  overtures,  either  as  nations  or 
as  individuals,  are  met  by  rebuffs  or  indifference. 
It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time  certain  elements 
in  each  of  our  countries  make  efforts  to  arouse  ani- 
mosities, unduly  to  stress  or  to  magnify  real  or 
imaginary  national  faults  or  weaknesses  in  the 
other,  and  maliciously  to  misinterpret  the  inten- 
tions of  the  otliers.  Fortunately,  these  elements 
are  not  representative  and  are  in  the  minority. 


Our  mutual  good  will  facilitates  the  maintenance 
of  the  kind  of  friendly  relations  between  us  which 
are  advantageous  not  only  to  India  and  the  United 
States  but  to  the  whole  community  of  nations. 
One  of  the  tests  of  the  genuine  friendliness  of 
relations  between  peoples  or  governments  is  the 
ability  of  both  partners  to  maintain  such  relation- 
ship without  rancor,  to  discuss  and  analyze  among 
themselves  fancied  or  real  divergencies  in  views 
or  policies,  and  thus  to  discover  and  isolate  the 
factors  responsible  for  such  divergencies  as  are 
found  actually  to  exist.  Although  such  friendly 
relations  have  been  established  between  our  efov- 
ernments  and  between  our  peoples,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  slacken  our  joint  efforts  to  deepen  and 
broaden  them.  This  we  can  do  by  continuing  to 
promote  better  understanding  and  closer  coop- 
eration. 

Prime  Minister's  Visit  Promotes  Friendship 

One  of  the  purposes  of  meetings  of  this  kind  is 
the  furtherance  of  good  understanding  between 
our  respective  countries.  During  recent  months, 
notable  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
The  visit  of  your  Prime  Minister  has  done  much  to 
bring  about  in  the  United  States  a  better  imder- 
standing  of  Indian  political,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural policies  and  conditions.  It  has  strength- 
ened the  realization  of  millions  of  i\jnericans  that 
the  new  independent  India  is  already  becoming  a 
vibrant  facfor  in  world  affairs  and  that,  although 
there  may  be  superficial  differences  in  customs  and 
manners,  they  have  much  in  common  with  the 
people  of  India,  including  a  similar  individual  and 
national  sense  of  morality,  an  earnest  desire  for 
social  justice,  and  a  craving  for  civil  liberties. 
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The  visit  of  the  Prime  Minister  also  helped  to 
demonstrate  the  need  for  strengthening  our  under- 
standing of  each  other.  I  have  been  somewhat 
impressed,  for  instance,  at  the  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  United  States  Government  and  people 
exhibited  by  certain  elements  in  India  which 
seemed  to  have  a  genuine  apprehension  lest  the 
United  States  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  its 
distinguished  guest  to  try  to  prevail  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  to  alter  various  of  its  foreign 
or  domestic  policies.  This  apprehension  was  ap- 
parently so  deep  that  your  Prime  Minister  has 
found  it  necessary  on  a  number  of  occasions  to 
deny  that  while  in  the  United  States  he  had 
entered  into  any  kind  of  a  secret  deal  or  had  made 
any  agreement  behind  the  scenes. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States,  I  would  like 
to  add  to  these  statements  of  the  Prime  Minister 
that,  in  inviting  liim  to  be  its  guest,  there  had 
never  been  any  intention  on  the  part  of  my  Gov- 
ernment to  abuse  its  hospitality  by  endeavoring 
to  persuade  him  that  India  should  alter  any  of 
its  policies  or  should  form  any  ties  or  make  any 
commitments,  and  I  can  state  unequivocally  that 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  while  your  Prime 
Minister  was  in  the  United  States  was  such  an 
endeavor  made.  Anyone  who  really  understands 
the  American  people  would  realize  how  distaste- 
ful it  would  have  been  to  them  for  their  govern- 
ment to  take  so  unfair  an  advantage  of  a 
guest. . . . 

Combating  Communism 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  among  some  of  my 
Indian  friends  that  the  United  States  is  devoting 
too  much  of  its  means  and  energies  to  combating 
communism.  The  fact  is  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  do  not  conceive  that  their  efforts 
are  directed  to  the  combating  of  a  mere  ideology. 
It  is  their  belief  that  they  are  earnestly  striving 
to  eliminate  aggression  among  nations  and  to  dis- 
courage the  deprivation  by  force  of  the  liberty 
of  peaceful  peoples  and  the  imposition  upon  them 
of  a  way  of  life  repugnant  to  them.  We  have 
learned  from  sad  experience  that  if  peoples  of 
good  will  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace  remain  inert  while  aggressors  overpower  one 
by  one  their  weaker  neighbors,  a  situation  is  al- 
most certain  to  develop  which  will  lead  to  wars 
even  more  disastrous  than  tliose  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  first  half  of  this  century.  We 
are  doing  our  best  to  discourage  aggression  be- 


cause we  are  convinced  that  if  we  do  not,  it 
will  run  amuck  and  destroy  the  peaceful  world 
structure  which  all  nations  of  good  will  are  striv- 
ing to  improve  and  strengthen. 

We  realize  that  in  the  present  world  there  are 
many  gross  imperfections.  It  is  our  belief  that 
with  patience,  perseverance,  and  international 
good  will  the  nations  of  the  world,  individually 
and  in  cooperation,  can  in  an  orderly  fashion  elimi- 
nate most  of  these  imperfections.  We  are  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  this  task.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  we  believe  that  we  must  do  our  share 
to  protect  what  has  already  been  built  from  de- 
struction by  aggression  and  to  prevent  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  fairly  orderly  world  to  chaos. 

Tlie  "Power  Bloc"  and  Cooperative  Action 

In  this  connection,  there  is  noticeable  in  certain 
circles  of  India  what  seems  to  us  to  be  another 
fallacy — another  fancied  divergency  between  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  India. 

Some  of  my  Indian  friends  have  expressed  this 
to  me  somewhat  as  follows :  The  world  is  divided 
into  two  great  power  blocs  in  one  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  prominent  member.  According 
to  them,  these  two  blocs  are  engaged  in  a  cold  war 
with  each  other  and  the  members  of  these  blocs,  in 
making  decisions  in  international  affairs,  are  in- 
clined not  to  consider  the  moral  aspects  of  each 
problem  but  rather  to  give  weight  to  the  influence 
which  their  decisions  might  have  upon  their  suc- 
cess in  the  conduct  of  this  cx)ld  warfare.  India, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  my  friends  emphasize,  re- 
frains from  alining  herself  with  either  of  these  two 
power  blocs  and  decides  each  question  relating  to 
international  issues  on  its  merits.  My  Indian 
friends  seem  to  believe  that  whereas  the  interested 
combatants  of  the  cold  war,  such  as  the  United 
States,  are  concentrated  on  preparation  for  actual 
warfare,  India  is  devoting  its  attention  to  improv- 
ing the  lot  of  the  common  man. 

We  Americans  feel  that  such  a  divergence  in 
the  policies  of  the  United  States  and  India  does 
not  really  exist.  The  idea  that  tliere  is  such  a 
divergence  seems  to  us  to  be  based  upon  a  mis- 
understanding of  what  the  United  States  is  trying 
to  do  and  is  doing  and  upon  tlie  hopes  and  ideals 
of  the  American  people  themselves. 

We  do  not  consider  that  the  United  States 
adheres  to  what  we  could  call  a  "power  bloc."  It 
is  true  that  the  United  States  looks  toward  other 
members  of  jrood  will  of  the  United  Nations  for 
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cooperation  in  discouraging  aggression.  It  seeks 
tliis  cooperation,  liowever,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Cluirter  of  the  United  Nations  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  principles  on  which  the  United 
Nations  itself  is  based.  Only  if  the  term,  "power 
bloc,"  could  be  defined  to  mean  the  cooperation  of 
nations  of  good  will  for  the  purpose  of  discourag- 
ing aggiession  could  the  United  States  from  our 
point  of  view  be  said  to  belong  to  such  a  bloc.  I 
wonder,  however,  if  our  Indian  friends  really  in 
the  back  of  their  minds  place  a  group  of  nations 
cooperating  to  discourage  aggression  on  the  same 
level  as  nations  welded  together  for  aggressive 
purposes. 

I  should  also  like  to  stress  that,  from  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view,  the  United  States  follows  a 
policy  identical  with  that  espoused  by  our  Indian 
friends;  namely,  the  making  of  decisions  with 
regard  to  international  problems  on  the  merits  of 
each  problem.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
would  never  permit  their  Government  to  make 
immoral  international  decisions  merely  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  Government's  position  in  a  cold 
war.  Furthermore,  the  strength  of  the  coopera- 
tive opposition  to  aggression  is  derived  largely 
from  the  fact  that  it  bases  itself  on  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  the  failure  of 
the  United  States  or  any  nation  cooperating  with 
it  to  live  up  to  these  principles  merely  in  order 
to  gain  a  temporary  advantage  in  a  cold  war  would 
be  shortsighted,  indeed.  In  fact,  the  kind  of  a 
decision  which  from  our  point  of  view  would 
be  most  immoral  would  be  for  the  United  States, 
in  an  endeavor  to  come  to  terms  with  aggressors, 
to  agree  to  leave  small  and  defenseless  nations  to 
their  mercy.  It  would  be  not  only  immoral  but 
foolish  since  the  guilty  and  uneasy  peace  which 
might  follow  would  in  any  event  be  short-lived. 

Most  Americans  believe  that  both  India  and  the 
United  States  are  really  trying  to  make  decisions 
on  the  basis  of  merit  with  regard  to  each  interna- 
tional problem  as  it  arises.  You  may  well  ask 
how,  if  their  belief  is  correct,  there  are  at  times 
divergencies  in  the  intei-national  decisions  made 
by  our  respective  countries.  The  answer  would 
seem  to  be  that,  even  though  both  coimtries  may 
be  endeavoring  to  uphold  the  same  principles, 
there  may  be  honest  differences  in  the  weighing 
and  interpretation  of  all  the  facts  involved.  Cer- 
tain facts  may  seem  much  more  important  to  one 
of  us  in  view  of  its  international  position  and 
historical  background  than  to  the  other.     Never- 


theless, differences  of  this  kind  should  not  cuuse 
one  of  us  to  impugn  the  motives  or  the  morals  of 
the  other. 

Relieving  World  Distress 

Few  Americans  would  accept  the  thesis  that  the 
United  States  is  more  interested  in  preparing  for 
war  than  in  relieving  the  distress  of  suffering  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world.  They  do  not  see  how 
anyone  who  makes  a  really  serious  study  of  what 
has  taken  place  since  1945  can  fail  to  realize  that 
never  before  in  history  has  any  country  opened  its 
stores  and  its  coffers  to  assist  suffering  peoples  in 
other  countries  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  the 
United  States.  Since  the  termination  of  the  war, 
it  has  added  many  billions  of  dollars  to  its  already 
huge  national  indebtedness  and  has  made  inroads 
on  its  natural  resources  in  order  to  assist  other  peo- 
ples, and  it  is  still  doing  so.  Much  of  this  assist- 
ance has  been  in  the  form  of  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  medicines,  some  of  which  at  the  time  of  their 
export  were  badly  needed  in  the  United  States 
itself.  In  spite  of  the  highest  taxes  and  public 
debt  in  our  history,  we  are  still  contributing  to 
the  welfare  of  other  peoples  either  directly  or 
through  a  number  of  international  organizations. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  the  United  States  are  not  inex- 
haustible. It  has  been  impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  meet  simultaneously  the  crying  needs 
which  exist  in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
Its  inability  to  do  so  unfortunately  results  at  times 
in  bitter  criticism  and  lack  of  appreciation  of  what 
it  has  done  and  is  trying  to  do.  In  view  of  this 
inability,  it  has  been  compelled  to  allocate  its 
available  resources  where,  in  its  opinion,  they 
would  be  most  effective  in  attaining  the  objective 
of  bringing  about  a  stable,  prosperous,  and  pro- 
gressive world  society.  The  judgment  displayed 
in  the  making  of  thes^e  allocations  may  be  open  to 
question  but  certainly  not  the  motives. 

Responsibilities  of  Peace 

The  American  people  have  not  limited  the  ex- 
pression of  their  interest  in  other  peoples  merely 
to  the  extension  of  economic  assistance.  In  the 
forum  of  the  United  Nations  and  through  diplo- 
matic and  other  channels,  the  United  States  has 
been  consistently  trying  to  aid  peoples  whose  liber- 
ties are  being  threatened  or  who  are  seeking  a 
fuller  degree  of  self-government. 

In   giving  this   assistance,   we  have  tried  to 
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bear  in  mind  that  overhasty  and  dramatic  action 
sometimes  results  in  more  suffering  than  benefit 
to  those  whom  we  are  trying  to  help.  The  heavy 
responsibilities  which  have  been  imposed  upon  us 
impel  us  not  to  forget  that  human  progress  is 
achieved  by  constructive  not  by  destructive 
methods. 

We  have,  therefore,  endeavored  to  prevent  in- 
ternational situations  from  developing  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  be  conducive  to  violence  and  dis- 
order and  would  increase  rather  than  decrease 
human  unhappiness.  I  feel  confident  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  India  who  are  keeping 
themselves  informed  with  regard  to  world  events 
do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  is  indifferent 
to  the  welfare  of  peoples  within  or  outside  its 
confines. 

No  peoples  more  than  the  Americans,  them- 
selves, deplore  the  fact  that  the  United  States  finds 
it  necessary  to  utilize  so  much  of  its  energies  and 
resources  for  military  purposes.  A  cai-ef ul  study 
of  our  history,  particularly  that  of  the  last  50 
years,  should  make  it  clear  that  we  are  inherently 
a  peaceful  people  and  that  we  have  consistently 
struggled  for  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 
The  last  two  world  wars  found  us  unprepared. 
Other  nations,  therefore,  had  to  bear  the  brimt  of 
asrsression  until  we  could  mobilize  our  material 
and  human  forces  for  their  assistance.  Until  it 
becomes  clear  that  there  is  no  serious  threat  to 
world  peace  from  any  quarter,  we  do  not  feel  that 
it  would  be  fair  to  the  American  people  or  to 
other  people  of  good  will  for  us  to  be  totally  un- 
prepared for  that  which  we  fervently  hope  will 
not  take  place.  An  examination  of  our  military 
preparedness  must  show,  however,  that  it  is  en- 
tirely of  a  defensive  nature.  Our  hand  is  out- 
stretched in  friendship  to  all  nations  of  the  world 
which  are  willing  without  reservation  to  abandon 
force  as  a  means  of  the  carrying  out  of  national 
policies  and  to  refrain  from  engaging  in  activities 
designed  to  stir  up  hatreds  and  disrupt  the  peace. 

National  Problems  in  International  Affairs 

Please  do  not  obtain  the  impression  that,  in  thus 
endeavoring  to  explain  some  of  the  policies  of  my 
country,  I  am  critical  of  the  position  in  interna- 
tional affairs  taken  by  India  or  any  other  country 
of  good  will.  Each  of  these  countries  face  certain 
conditions,  within  and  without,  peculiar  to  itself 
which  must  determine  the  extent  and  character  of 
its  opposition  to  aggression  against  countries  other 


than  itself,  and  international  cooperation  can  best 
be  furthered  if  the  people  of  each  country  of  good 
will  strive  to  understand  the  peculiar  conditions 
which  are  responsible  for  the  policies  of  the  others. 
My  endeavor  at  this  time  to  clarify  some  of  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  is  prompted  in  part 
by  the  expressions  of  surprise  on  the  part  of  so 
many  of  my  countrymen  visiting  India  at  the  lack 
of  understanding  which  they  find  even  among 
high-minded  and  good-intentioned  Indians  with 
respect  to  what  the  United  States  is  doing  and 
trying  to  do.  I  would  be  derelict  in  the  carrying 
out  of  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  my  most  impor- 
tant duties — namely,  the  promotion  of  fuller  un- 
derstanding between  our  two  countries — if  I  did 
not  make  an  effort  at  least  to  give  to  you  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view. 
U.  S.-lndian  Ideals 

It  is  impossible  to  enlarge  here  upon  the  clari- 
fications which  I  have  attempted  or  to  touch  upon 
various  other  misunderstandings  with  regard  to 
the   United    States   which    exist   here.     Instead, 
I  shall  dwell  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  cooperation 
between  our  two  countries  which  is  promoting 
understanding  between  us  and  strengthening  our 
friendship.     This   cooperation   is  manifested   in 
many  forms.    It  is  in  fact  so  common  that  both 
the  United  States  and  India  unconsciously  take 
it    for    granted.     We    are    sometimes    inclined, 
therefore,  to  devote  an  undue  amount  of  attention 
to  the  comparatively  few  instances  in  which  we 
assume  different  positions  with  regard  to  world 
problems.    Anyone  who  examines  the  records  of 
the  international  conferences  attended  by  both  the 
United  States  and  India  since  India  attained  in- 
dependence cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  similar- 
ity of  our  approach  to  most  of  the  matters  con- 
sidered at  such  conferences.    This  similarity  is  not 
the  result,  of  course,  of  any  agi'eement  between  the 
United  States  and  India  or  of  any  formal  or  infor- 
mal ties.     It  exists  because  of  the  similarity  of 
ideals  and  of  sense  of  morality.    I  am  convinced 
that  so  long  as  there  exists  no  barrier,  artificial  or 
otherwise,  which  prevents  our  two  peoples  from 
discussing  frankly  with  each  other  their  views  on 
all  kinds  of  problems  in  human  relationship,  and 
so  long  as  we  do  not  permit  the  venom  of  hatreds 
to  replace  the  springs  of  good  will,  the  paths  which 
we  shall  pursue  into  the  future  will  continue  to  be 
more  or  less  parallel.    It  is  extremely  important  to 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  future  humanity  that  they 
shall  not  wiuuler  too  far  from  one  another. 
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PROBLEMS  IN  ACHIEVING  A  STABLE  TIN  INDUSTRY 


Background  for  the  Fifth  Meeting 
of  the  International  Tin  Study  Group 


by  C.  W.  Nichols 


Concern  over  an  inadequacy  of  supplies  of  tin 
has  been  relieved  during  the  past  j'ear  but  has  been 
superseded  by  some  apprehension  that  a  burden- 
some surjilus  may  be  in  prospect. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  International  Tin 
Study  Group  is  scheduled  for  March  1950.  Con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  need  for  interna- 
tional regulation  of  trade  in  tin  and  the  form 
which  such  regulation  might  take.  In  prepara- 
tion for  this  meeting,  member  governments  have 
received  from  a  working  party  of  the  Study  Group 
a  statement  on  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 
tin  industry  and  a  draft  of  a  control  agreement. 

Some  producing  interests  have  urged  that  an 
early  conference  should  be  held  under  United  Na- 
tions auspices  for  the  negotiation  of  an  intergov- 
ernmental control  agreement  which  would  seek  to 
avert  conditions  of  excessive  market  instability 
and  insure  other  objectives  in  the  world  tin 
situation. 

These  proposals  give  current  interest  to  a  re- 
view of  prewar  regulation  in  tin ;  an  examination 
of  the  situation  in  the  tin  industry;  and  consid- 
eration of  some  problems  inherent  in  the  question 
of  international  control. 

Basic  Features  of  the  Tin  Industry 

Tin  is  mined  principally  in  three  regions  of  the 
world :  Southeast  Asia,  Bolivia,  and  Africa.  For 
many  years  the  bulk  of  the  world  production  of  tin 
ore  has  been  obtained  from  Malaya,  Indonesia, 
Bolivia,  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  Nigeria. 

Consumption  of  tin  in  the  principal  tin-mining 


areas  is  very  small.  The  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Europe  account  for  the 
bulk  of  world  consumption.  The  largest  single 
use  of  tin  metal  is  in  tin  plate.  Other  major  uses 
include  solder,  babbitt,  bronze,  foil,  collapsible 
tubes,  and  chemicals.  Notwithstanding  some 
possibilities  for  conservation  and  substitution,  tin 
is  an  essential  material  for  an  industrialized  econ- 
omy in  time  of  peace  or  war.  Variations  in  the 
price  of  tin  have  a  comparatively  slight  effect  ujjon 
tlie  valunae  of  tin  consumption  in  the  short  run. 

World  requirements  for  tin  over  a  long  period 
have  shown  rapid  and  substantial  fluctuations. 
The  average  rate  of  long-time  growth  in  world 
demand  however,  has  been  substantially  less  than 
that  for  such  metals  as  steel,  copper,  zinc,  and 
aluminum.  During  the  inter-war  period,  tin  min- 
ing was  mechanized  to  a  great  and  increasing 
extent;  productive  capacity  increased  substan- 
tially; and  the  basic  tendency  of  tin  prices  was 
toward  a  high  degree  of  instability.  Pronounced 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  tin  caused  considerable 
concern  to  users,  particularly  those  normally 
carrying  sizable  inventories  or  contracting  for 
future  delivery  of  tin-bearing  manufactures,  and 
much  more  concern  to  the  tin-mining  regions 
whose  over-all  economy  was  so  largely  affected  by 
conditions  in  this  one  industry. 

Past  Regulation  of  Tin 

During  the  1920's  and  1930's,  the  producers  or 
the  producing  countries  made  numerous  attempts 
to  achieve  a  degi-ee  of  stability  in  the  price  of  tin 
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by  regulating  output  and  by  operating  buffer 
stocks. 

The  first  attempt  toward  control  was  the  Ban- 
doeng Pool  of  V.>21,  which  was  liquidated  in  1924. 
After  the  onset  of  world  depression  in  192!),  a 
voluntary  program  of  production  restriction  was 
undertaken  bj'  a  number  of  producers  in  1930. 
This  step  was  not  sufficiently  effective,  and  the 
principal  producers  turned  to  their  governments 
in  1931  to  administer  and  enforce  a  regulation 
of  tin  output. 

The  resulting  intergovernmental  program  was 
implemented  in  three  agreements  applicable,  i-e- 
spectively,  to  the  periods  1931-33,  1934-36,  and 
1937^1.  A  fourth  agreement  was  signed  for  the 
period  1942-46  but  never  came  into  operation  be- 
cause of  war  conditions.  The  objectives  of  these 
agreements,  as  described  in  the  third  agreement, 
were  ".  .  .  adjusting  production  to  consumption; 
preventing  raj^id  and  severe  oscillations  of  prices; 
and  maintaining  reasonable  stocks."  The  i-egu- 
lation  of  output  under  these  agreements  was  ad- 
ministered through  the  International  Tin  Com- 
mittee which  was  composed  of  representatives  of 
tin-producing  countries  which  ]iartici])ated.  The 
Connnittee  fixed  periodically  a  quota  for  a  com- 
ing period  (3  months  or  6  months)  in  terms  of 
percentage  to  be  applied  to  the  standai'd  tonnages 
of  the  participating  countries.  The  standard  ton- 
nage figures  were  based  initially  upon  I  he  actual 
production  of  each  ])articii)ating  couiilry  in  1929 
but  were  subseciuently  adjusted. 

In  the  first  agreeniont.  the  participating  coun- 
tries were  Afalaya,  Bolivia,  Indonesia,  and  Nigeria, 
which  together  in  192!)  had  i)ro(hici'd  92  ]H'rc('nt  of 
world  output.  Later  adlierents  were  Thailand 
19:il,  Belgian  Congo  1934,  French  Indochina  ll);'.l, 
and  during  19;]4-36,  Coi'nwall,  and  Portugal. 
Sonic  of  these  adherents  were  granted  mininnnn 
quotas  or  flat  tonnage  rates.  The  Belgian  Congo 
received  a  standard  tonnage  wliich  incicascd 
steadily  encji  year.  Other  ])ro(lucing  countries 
(China,  liui'nia,  Japan,  Australia,  etc.)  remained 
outsi(li>  the  agieemenl. 

A  buffer  slock  was  found  to  be  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  a  control  scheme  anil  in  1931  an  interna- 
tional tin  pool  was  foirned  by  Britisli  and  Dutch 
groups,  which  accumulated  a  total  of  21.000  ions 
in  19.'!  1  and  released  (hem  slowly  in  1932-3—1  at  a 
fairly  stable,  price,  and  ))i"ices  showed  greater 
stability  than  for  a  very  long  ])eriod. 

.\  short-livcil  buffi'r  stock  operated  from  Mav~ 
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September,  1935,  and  prices  during  its  life  showed 
a  degree  of  stability  (daily  quotations  from  £209 
to  £245  per  long  ton.  monthly  averages  from  £223 
to  £228). 

During  1936-38,  regulation  continued,  but  an 
effective  buffer  stock  operated  only  from  the  latter 
part  of  1938.  During  those  3  years,  prices  showed 
marked  fluctuations  (highest  daily  price  in  1937 
£311 ;  lowest  daily  price  in  1938.  £153) .  The  regu- 
lation scheme  did  not  seem  to  be  able  by  itself  to 
correct  the  effects  of  sudden  movements  in  con- 
sumption. The  participating  countries  set  up, 
therefore,  the  1938  buffer-stock  agreement  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  regulating  scheme.  Its  objects 
were  "to  reduce  the  large  price  ranges  that  have 
occurred  in  the  past  to  narrower  limits"  and  "to 
maintain  a  price  per  ton  ranging  between  £200 
and  £230."  The  signatory  countries  contributed, 
between  August  19;iS.  and  July  1939, 15.512  tons  to 
the  stock,  raised  by  a  special  quota  of  production 
fixed  by  the  International  Tin  Committee.  The 
buffer  stock  operated  ell'ectively  and  played  a  part 
in  meeting  the  immediate  war  denuuul  at  around 
£230  a  ton  on  the  Lonilon  market  in  Sei)tember 
19.";;i.  Atthesamc  time,  the  ])rice  in  New  York  had 
risen  to  65  cents  ])er  i)Ound  or  around  £360  a  ton. 

In  and  after  1937.  provision  was  made  for  a  con- 
sumers" advisory  panel  which  was  invited  to  at- 
tend meetings  of  the  International  Tin  Committee 
and  to  tender  advice  regarding  world  stocks  and 
consumption.  Under  the  j^rovisions  of  the  third 
regulation  agreement,  representatives  of  consumer 
interests  attended  meetings  of  the  Committee  dur- 
ing the  jiei-iod  1937—1:1.  The  regulation  progiam 
was  inactive  during  the  war  and  the  International 
Tin  Conuniltee  was  dissolved  at  the  end  of  1946. 

The  International  Tin  Study  Group 

Ixecogni/.ing  the  extent  of  international  interest 
in  (in,  (he  United  Kingdom  (jovernment  invited 
other  in(erested  govermnents  to  a  World  Tin  Con- 
ference which  was  held  in  London  duiing  October 
!!'!('>.     'I'll  is  conference  reconnncnded  the  establish- 
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inent  of  an  International  Tin  Study  Group  which 
held  its  first  meeting  at  Brussels  in  April  1947. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Study  Group  pro- 
vided (hat  "the  membership  of  the  Group  shall  be 
open  to  all  countries  principally  interested  in  the 
production,  consumption  or  trade  in  tin."  Other 
provisions  in  the  terms  of  reference  include  the 
following:  the  Group  shall  meet  periodically  for 
discussion  of  common  problems  in  tin;  shall  be 
free  to  make  studies  of  the  world  tin  position,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  desirability  of  providing  con- 
tinuous accurate  information  regarding  the  supply 
and  demand  position  and  its  probable  develop- 
ment; shall  consider  possible  solutions  to  prob- 
lems which  are  unlikely  to  be  solved  by  the  ordi- 
nary development  of  world  trade  in  tin;  shall 
arrange  for  the  collection  of  necessary  statistics; 
shall  maintain  a  secretariat;  and  may  formulate 
and  transmit  recommendations  to  the  participating 
governments. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Study  Group,  held  in 
Washington  in  April  1948,  reviewed  the  world  tin 
situation  in  the  light  of  changes  since  the  Brussels 
meeting  and  examined  the  statistical  position 
regarding  production,  consumption,  and  stocks  of 
tin  throughout  the  world.  The  Group  also  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  an  intergovernmental  tin 
agreement.  It  was  agreed  to  recommend  to  mem- 
ber governments  the  setting  up  of  a  working  party 
to  examine  the  appropriateness  and  practicability 
of  framing  an  intergovernmental  agreement  on 
tin,  conforming  to  the  principles  of  the  charter 
for  an  International  Trade  Organization. 

This  working  party  met  in  The  Hague  in  June 
1948  and  reported  that  it  would  be  appropriate 
and  practicable  to  conclude  an  international  tin 
agreement  incorporating  the  principles  which  its 
report  set  forth  in  some  detail. 
■  This  report  was  considered  at  the  third  meeting 
of  the  Group  at  The  Hague  in  October  1948.  The 
proposals  in  the  i-eport  were  modified  in  certain 
respects;  and  the  group  forwarded  to  member 
governments  a  recommendation  that,  after  certain 
preparatory  steps  had  been  taken,  the  member 
governments  should  be  asked  whether  they  were 
willing  to  attend  a  conference  to  put  the  agree- 
ment into  final  form  and  to  conclude  it.  If  a 
sufficient  number  of  affirmative  replies  were 
received,  the  United  Nations  was  to  be  asked  to 
convene  an  intergovernmental  conamodity  confer- 
ence on  tin. 


A  Drafting  Committee  of  the  Group  met  in 
Washington  in  December  1948,  and  a  draft  inter- 
natioiuil  tin  agreement  was  prepared  and  circu- 
lated to  all  members. 

The  replies  in  the  spring  of  1949  indicated  that 
the  summoning  of  an  international  commodity 
conference  on  tin  was  not  considered  timely  and  no 
approach  was  made  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  tiie  Group  met  at  London 
during  June  1949.  The  estimates  of  future  pro- 
duction and  consumption  made  at  the  meeting  in- 
dicated an  existing  and  growing  excess  of  produc- 
tion for  commercial  consumption  (i.e.,  exclusive 
of  purchases  for  noncommercial,  strategic  stock 
])iling  purposes).  The  Group  considered  that  a 
burdensome  surplus  of  the  kind  which  could  be 
regarded  as  justifying  the  conclusion  of  an  inter- 
national commodity  control  agreement  might  well 
arise  within  the  next  5  years.  The  Group  set  up 
a  working  party,  open  to  all  member  governments, 
with  instructions  to  prepare  a  statement  on  the 
position  and  prospects  of  the  tin  industry  which 
would  serve  as  a  basis  for  member  governments  to 
decide  whether  they  should  ask  for  an  interna- 
tional commodity  conference  to  be  convened  by 
the  United  Nations.  The  working  party  was  also 
instructed  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  commodity  con- 
trol agreement  which  might  be  considered  at  such 
a  conference. 

The  working  party  meeting  at  The  Hague  from 
October  26-November  2,  1949,  prepared  the  state- 
ment and  the  draft  agreement  and  then  sub- 
mitted them  to  the  member  governments.  The 
Study  Group  will  consider  these  documents  at  its 
next  meeting.  It  is  expected  that  the  Study 
Group  will  decide  whether  a  formal  recommenda- 
tion should  be  made  for  the  calling  of  a  commodity 
conference  to  negotiate  a  control  agreement. 

Some  Factors  in  the  Current 
Situation  of  the  Industry 

The  tin  production  of  Bolivia,  the  Belgian 
Congo,  and  Nigeria  was  pressed  at  a  high  rate  dur- 
ing the  war  and  subsequent  production  in  those 
areas  has  been  largely  maintained.  In  Southeast 
Asia,  productive  capacity  has  been  progressively 
rehabilitated  since  the  war  and  programs  of  re- 
equipment  are  continuing.  World  production  of 
primary  tin  in  1949  has  recently  been  estimated  at 
approximately  160,000  long  tons,  as  compared 
with  consumption  estimated  at  approximately 
115,000  long  tons.    The  aggregate  of  world  stocks 
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which  are  considered  to  be  commercial  is  unusually 
large,  being  in  excess  of  annual  consumption  at  the 
present  rate.  These  accumulations  have  not  been 
prevented  by  noncommercial  "strategic  stock 
piling"  purchases.  Such  purchases  in  substantial 
quantities  may  continue  for  some  time,  but  the 
rate  and  duration  cannot  be  accurately  predicted. 

Some  rehabilitation  and  expansion  of  tin  min- 
ing capacity,  begun  during  the  scarcity  of  the  post- 
war period  but  not  yet  advanced  to  the  stage  of 
actual  production,  is  proceeding  despite  the  cur- 
rent statistical  position,  the  unexpectedly  low  level 
of  recent  consumption,  and  the  decline  in  the  price 
of  tin  which  began  late  in  1949. 

These  factors  in  the  situation  have  given  rise  to 
some  apprehension  of  an  imminent  burdensome 
sulplus  and  of  consequent  severe  economic  diffi- 
culties which  might  have  widespread  social  and 
political  repercussions  in  areas  where  tin  mining 
is  the  mainstay  of  the  economy  and  alternative 
opportunities  are  relatively  limited  and  slow  to 
develop. 

For  these  reasons  several  representatives  on  the 
recent  working  party  meeting  advocated  a  con- 
trol agreement  for  tin  on  the  reasoning  that  it  is 
necessary  for  supplies  to  be  adjusted  to  demand  at 
a  price  level  high  enough  to  justify  necessary  re- 
placement investment  in  productive  facilities.  It 
was  argued  that  this  would  avoid  serious  hard- 
ships to  producing  interests  over  the  near  term 
and  would  avoid  prejudice  of  consumers'  inter- 
ests over  a  longer  term  by  assuring  future  avail- 
ability of  adequate  supplies. 

Problems  Inherent  in  International  Regulation 

Any  international  agreement  in  the  field  of  tin 
control  would  have  to  conform  to  certain  guiding 
principles  that  have  been  determined  internation- 
ally as  being  essential  if  the  serious  faults  and 
inequities  of  the  prewar  commodity  agreements 
are  to  be  avoided.  In  addition,  it  would  have  to 
solve  a  number  of  difficulties  that  are  particularly 
associated  with  the  economic  characteristics  of  tin 
itself. 

The  United  States  and  other  governments  which 
are  parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  have  agreed  to  be  guided,  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  their  executive  authority,  by  the  general 
principles  of  the  Habana  charter.  This  means 
that,  in  their  approach  to  any  proposed  commodity 
agreement,  they  will  be  guided  by  the  principles 
of  chapter  6  of  that  charter.    In  accordance  with 


those  principles,  a  commodity  control  agreement 
may  be  entered  into  only  when  a  finding  has  been 
made  that  there  has  developed  or  is  expected  to 
develop  a  burdensome  surplus,  or  widespread  un- 
employment, which  in  the  absence  of  specific  gov- 
ernmental action,  would  not  be  corrected  by 
normal  market  forces  in  time  to  prevent  serious 
hardship  to  producers  or  workers. 

A  control  agreement  which  is  not  precluded  by 
the  general  limitation  in  the  Habana  charter  must, 
however,  also  satisfy  other  specific  requirements 
in  chapter  4  of  the  charter.  Such  an  agreement 
would  be  very  different  from  the  intergovern- 
mental regulation  programs  which  were  adminis- 
tered through  the  International  Tin  Committee. 
The  Habana  charter  provides  that  commodity  con- 
trol agreements  shall  be  open  to  wide  participa- 
tion by  interested  governments;  that  provision 
shall  be  made  for  adequate  participation  of  coun- 
tries substantially  interested  in  importation  or 
consumption  as  well  as  countries  interested  in  ex- 
portation or  production;  and  that  full  publicity 
shall  be  given  to  the  development  and  operation 
of  the  agreement. 

Two  important  requirements  of  the  Habana 
charter  are  set  forth  in  article  63,  paragraphs  (c) 
and  (d).   Article  63  (c)  provides  that 

Such  agreements  shall  make  appropriate  provision  to 
afford  increasing  opportunities  for  satisfying  national 
consumption  and  world  market  requirements  from  sources 
from  which  such  requirements  can  be  supplied  in  the  most 
effective  and  economic  manner,  due  regard  being  had  to 
the  need  for  preventing  serious  economic  and  social 
dislocation  and  to  the  position  of  producing  areas  suffer- 
ing from  abnormal  disabilities. 

and  article  63  (d)  provides  that 

Participating  countries  shall  formulate  and  adopt  pro- 
grams of  internal  economic  adjustment  believed  to  be  ade- 
quate to  ensure  as  much  progress  as  practicable  within 
the  duration  of  the  agreement  towards  solution  of  the 
commodity  problem  involved. 

Other  provisions  in  chapter  4  of  the  charter  re- 
quire that  an  equal  number  of  votes  shall  be  as- 
signed to  importing  and  exporting  countries,  that 
the  agreement  shall  be  designed  to  assure  avail- 
ability of  adequate  supplies  at  all  times  and  that 
the  maximum  term  of  such  an  agreement  shall  be 
5  years,  with  any  renewal  subject  to  the  same  de- 
terminations as  are  required  at  the  outset. 

Besides  these  and  other  provisions  that  must 
be  included  in  order  to  comply  with  the  principles 
of  the  Habana  charter,  any  commodity  control 
agreement  must  necessarily  include  the  answers  to 
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a  number  of  other  difficult  problems.  Among  the 
most  fundamental  of  these  is  the  determination 
of  whether  the  agreement  shall  contain  provisions 
directly  related  to  the  price  of  the  commodity  or 
whether  the  price  shall  be  permitted  to  find  its 
own  level,  though  influenced  by  other  j)rovisions 
of  the  agreement.  The  question  then  arises  as  to 
whether  prices  should  be  determined  from  time 
to  time  by  negotiation  among  the  members  or 
whether  the  agreement  should  seek  to  determine 
a  price  objective,  such  as  a  longer  range  equilib- 
rium level. 

Related  to  the  question  of  price  is  the  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  provisions  should  be  made 
for  a  buffer-stock  operation. 

Subsidiary  questions  which  would  have  to  be 
settled  in  any  agreement  relate  to  such  matters  as 
the  distribution  of  votes  among  the  various  im- 
porting and  exporting  countries,  the  treatment  to 
be  accorded  nonparticipating  countries  and  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  withdrawal  of  participants 
or  termination  of  the  agreement  before  its  ex- 
piration. 

Some  Special  Considerations 
Involved  in  International  Tin  Control 

Certain  factors  particularly  applicable  to  tin 
and  to  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  tin  markets  would  have  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  any  international  agreement  for 
the  control  of  tin.  Some  of  these  factors  have 
been  already  mentioned. 

Both  the  supply  and  the  demand  for  tin  are 
characteristically  unresponsive  to  changes  in  price. 
Because  of  the  relatively  small  amounts  of  tin  re- 
quired in  proportion  to  other  materials  in  tin- 
bearing  manufactures,  the  consumption  of  tin 
does  not  increase  readily  in  response  to  price  de- 
clines. Similarly  the  large  investment  required 
for  productive  facilities  and  the  heavy  dependence 
of  the  most  important  producing  areas  on  tin  pro- 
duction as  a  means  of  livelihood  and  government 
revenue  result  in  a  similar  inelasticity  of  supply. 
That  is,  production  tends  to  be  maintained  even 
though  prices  fall.  Not  only  have  these  condi- 
tions exaggerated  the  fluctuations  in  tin  prices  in 
the  past  but  they  have  also  increased  the  difficulty 
of  achieving  a  rational  adjustment  of  the  indus- 
try to  changed  conditions. 

A  particular  difficulty  in  the  case  of  tin  arises 
from  the  fact  that  international  trade  has  only 
very  recently  been  freed  from  wartime  controls 


and  that  a  fairly  long  history  of  international 
control,  on  the  prewar  plan,  ended  only  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Thus,  the  world  is  ex- 
periencing comparatively  free  market  conditions 
in  tin  for  the  fii-st  time  in  nearly  20  years  and  has 
no  recent  experience  by  which  to  judge  the 
"equilibi'ium  price"  at  which  the  demand  and  sup- 
ply of  tin  might  be  considered  to  be  in  reasonable 
balance. 

The  most  direct  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
tin  is  determined  by  its  position  as  the  most  im- 
portant consuming  country,  with  virtually  no  pri- 
mary production.  Although  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  that  tin  should  be  available  at 
reasonable  prices,  it  is  also  important  that  it  be 
continuously  available  in  adequate  quantities. 
The  significance  of  tin  supplies  during  the  recent 
war  emphasizes  the  dependence  of  this  country  on 
supplies  of  tin  both  for  civilian  and  military 
consumption. 

The  United  States  also  has  an  interest  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  tin  metal  and  a  consumer  of  tin  ore.  The 
Texas  City  smelter  is  being  maintained  in  opera- 
tion by  the  United  States  Government  at  this  time 
for  reasons  of  national  secui'ity,  and  the  continued 
availability  of  ore  for  the  smelter  is  a  factor  not 
only  in  the  current  strategic  stockpile  program  but 
in  any  future  emergency. 

The  United  States  also  has  an  interest  in  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  producing  countries.  The 
very  high  dependence  of  such  areas  as  Malaya, 
Indonesia,  and  Bolivia  on  tin  production  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  alternative  employment  for 
mine  labor  in  those  areas  makes  them  pai-ticularly 
vulnerable  to  any  serious  drop  in  the  price  of  tin. 
This  sensitivity  is  a  factor  of  importance  to  the 
United  States  for  both  economic  and  political  rea- 
sons. The  same  considerations,  however,  under- 
line the  importance  of  avoiding  the  establishment 
of  any  uneconomic  pattern  of  production  or  trade 
that  might  store  up  greater  trouble  for  the  future. 

Any  tin  control  agreement  that  would  conform 
to  the  principles  of  the  Habana  charter  would 
necessarily  avoid  many  of  the  more  controversial 
features  of  tin  control  arrangements  operated  by 
producing  countries  during  the  1920's  and  '30's. 
Nevertheless  the  many  factors  that  contribute  to 
the  difficulty  of  achieving  satisfactory  stability  in 
the  tin  industry  and  tin  markets  lend  exceptional 
importance  and  interest  to  the  question  scheduled 
for  consideration  by  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Tin  Study  Group. 
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Future  World  IVlust  See  Close  Association  of  Free  Nations 


Tile  need  foi-  closer  association  in  tlie  fi'ee 
world  wouKi  exist  even  if  the  Soviet  Union  did 
not  was  pointed  out  to  tlie  American  Political 
Science  Association,  at  its  nieetiiifr  in  New  York  on 
December  ^9,  by  Theodore  C.  Acliilles.  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Western  European  All'airs.'  Pres- 
ent-day problems  cannot  adequately  be  dealt  with 
in  any  other  way.  The  existence  and  policies  of 
the  Soviet  system  merely  make  the  need  for  closer 
association  elsewhere  more  urgent. 

Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  extremely  active  in  integrating 
Eastern  Europe  and  i)arts  of  the  Far  East,  Mr. 
Achilles  pointed  out  that  the  inte<;ration  has  been 
dictated  from  Moscow  under  methods  which  are 
a  combination  of  ideological  and  military  and 
jjolitical  conquest,  the  methods  of  Genghis  Khan 
brought  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Achilles  enumerated  four  points  for  atten- 
tion :  The  first,  that  new  answers  are  necessary  and 
that  when  the  right  ones  are  found,  they  will  be 
found  to  be  ])racti('able;  the  second,  that,  while 
efforts  on  botii  tlie  universal  and  on  a  more  iimiied 
basis  are  necessary,  jii'ogress  toward  oui'  idliniate 
goal  may  be  made  more  I'apidly  in  many  fields  by 
building  outwai'd,  by  limited  ])racl  ical)lc  steps, 
from  small  nuclei  than  by  attempting  to  build  all 
at  once  on  a  universal  basis;  the  thii'd,  that 
Europ(!  is  .seeking,  and  clearly  recognizes  the  need 
for,  new  measui-t^s  of  closer  international  associa- 
tion and  that  these,  measui'es,  while  essential,  are 
not,  enough  if  taken  in  a  pui'ely  Euiopean  frame- 
work; and  (he  fourth,  that  the  matter  of  piim;iry 
im|)ortance  to  this  country  is  how  (levclopments 
elsewhere  affect  us  and  what  we  are  picjiarcil  to  do 
about  it. 

'I'he  develojniient  of  the  North  Atlantic  'i'lcaty 
illusi raters  tin;  a|)piication  of  these  four  ])oints  in 
the  security  field.  I5y  tlie  end  of  1017,  it  had 
become  clear  to  (ieneral  Marshall  and  Mr.  lievin 
that  the  consolidation  of  |)ower  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Eastern  Europe  had  reached  a  i)oint 
where,  the  AV'est  must  seek  a  similar  i)ooiiiig  of 
moral  and  matei-ial  force  if  its  civilization  were 
tosuivi\-e.  Ml-.  Bevin  declai'eil  that  it  was  gener- 
ally agreed  that   lOurope  nnist  be  unified,  the  only 


'Tlii.s  is  an  excriplcd  viTsimi  n(  :iii  addicss  hy  .Mr. 
Achilles;  for  cDiiiplclc  IcxI.  scr  1  )c|i:irliM(Ml  •<(  Sliilc 
press  release  l{)l.''i  of  Dec.  li!),  1!)4!1. 


question  being  whether  it  would  l)e  unified  by 
force,  dictatorship,  and  police  state  methods  or  by 
the  voluntary  association  of  free  men.  He  also 
recognized  that  the  consolidation  of  Western 
Europe  would  be  inadequate  and  illusory  in  the 
security  field  without  the  backing  of  the  United 
States.  Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent  of  Canada 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  creating  a  preponderance 
of  moral  and  material  force  as  a  dynamic  counter- 
attraction  to  communism.  General  ^farshall 
fully  agreed  with  these  beliefs  but  considered  it 
essential  that  the  Europeans,  before  seeking  the 
association  of  the  United  States,  first  demonstrate 
in  concrete  terms  what  they  were  prepared  to  do 
for  themselves  and  for  each  other. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Achilles  continui'd.  if  has 
been  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  a  world  of 
wholly  unregulated  national  sovereignties  is  not 
adequate  to  deal  with  modern  conditions.  In  the 
world  today,  the  daily  life  of  the  individual  is 
constantly  and  dii'cctly  affected  by  events  in  dis- 
tant places  over  which  neither  he  nor  his  govei-n- 
ment  has  any  control.  Today  it  is  obvious  that 
])roblems  of  war  and  i>eiue,  of  economics  and 
political  science  can  no  longei'  be  dealt  with  ade- 
((uately  on  a  strictly  national  basis.  These  are 
not  abstractions. 

Fi\e  years  ago  today  we  were  deep  in  the  most 
terrible  war  of  all  time.  The  Battles  of  the  Bulge 
and  of  Ijcyte  were  I'aging.  No  one  knew  for  sure 
whether  atomic  wea])ons  would  be  jiracticalile. 
Many  steps  in  international  relations  which  then 
appealed  beyond  the  realm  of  practical  politics 
have  in  these  5  years  been  foun<l  to  be  both  neces- 
sary and  i)racticable.  'Ihe  I'nited  Nations,  with 
the  United  States  and  all  other  great  ])owei's  and 
a  grc.it  majority  of  the  wcnld's  governments  as 
full  members,  has  come  into  being  and  is  gather- 
ing slrcngtli.  It  rei)resents  a  radical  new  depar- 
ture in  international  organization  on  a  world-wide 
basis.  Similarly  ia<lical  developments  in  inter- 
national organization  and  closer  association  on  a 
more  limited  geographic  scale  have  taken  shape 
in  the  Bencdux  Economic  Union,  the  Brussels 
Treaty,  the  Council  of  Euiope,  (he  organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooiieration.  the  Kio 
Ti'ealy,  and  ihe  Noi-th  Atlantic  Treaty.  It  is  im- 
jiossible  clearly  to  foresee  what  (Icvclopments  the 
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next  few  years  may  bring  but  these  developments 
cited  dearly  indicuto  the  trend. 

The  Director  of  tlie  Ollice  of  Western  European 
Affairs  revealed  in  the  course  of  his  speech  that 
the  ultimate  goal  of  this  country  is  a  world  system 
adequate  to  assure  the  individual  peace,  freedom 
and  economic  well-being;  in  the  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence:  "the  unalienable 
rights  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  Secretary  Acheson  has 
defined  our  goal  as  being  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  the  American  experiment  can  survive  and 
prosper,  the  kind  of  world  in  which  freedom  can 
endure. 

There  are  two  basic  approaches,  Mr.  Achilles 
explained  to  his  audience,  the  universal  and  the 
regional.  The  former  seeks  to  raise  international 
standards  of  conduct  and  develop  new  institu- 
tional forms  and  methods  on  a  universal  basis. 
Under  it,  the  rate  of  progress  depends  upon  the 

extent  to  which  those  governments  least  willing 

•  •  •         1     1 

to  cooperate  are  in  a  position  to  impede  the  prog- 
ress of  the  rest.  The  second,  the  regional  or 
nuclear  approach,  lies  in  seeking  the  progressively 
closer  association,  through  limited  and  practicable 
measures,  of  smaller  groups  of  states  with  close  ties 
of  common  heritage,  tradition,  and  interests. 
Clearly  we  must  pursue  tirelessly  every  oppor- 
tunity for  progress  through  both  methods,  but  it 
seems  clear  that  progress  in  many  fields  can  be 
achieved  much  more  rapidly  by  the  second. 

It  is  certainly  not  accidental  that  all  of  the  radi- 
cal experiments  of  the  last  5  years  in  closer  inter- 
national association  along  regional  lines  which  I 
have  cited  have  taken  place  in  Western  Europe 
and  the  Americas  which,  taken  together,  comprise 
what  may,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  be  called  the 
Atlantic  community.  It  is  a  community  of  in- 
terest, a  community  more  in  the  ideological  than 
in  the  geographic  sense,  for  the  close  ties  which 
bind  many  of  its  members  together  are  imponder- 
able rather  than  geographic  and  they  extend  out- 
side Europe  or  the  Americas  to  far  parts  of  the 
world.  Its  essential  characteristics  are  funda- 
mental belief  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  in  the  importance  of  the  rule  of  law 
to  safeguard  individual  freedom. 

Referring  to  the  Atlantic  Treaty,  Mr.  Achilles 
said  that  it  has  supplied  an  essential  new  answer 
to  the  need  for  closer  international  association 
among  free  nations  in  the  security  field.  It  has 
done  so  with  no  abridgment  of  sovereignty  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  any  treaty  abridges  sov- 
ereignty through  the  commitment  to  do  or  refrain 
from  doing  certain  things  in  certain  circumstances. 
This  was  made  crystal  clear,  largely  under  the 

Guidance  of  Senators  Connally  and  Vandenberg, 
y  the  provision  that  in  the  event  of  an  armed 
attack  each  party  will  take  "such  action  as  it  deems 
necessary."  Nevertheless,  Congress  in  passing  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  104!)  in  Septem- 
ber authorized  immediate  expenditure  of  only 
1  hundred  million  dollars  for  military  assistance  to 
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the  other  parties  to  the  Treaty  and  9  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  when  "The  President  approves  recom- 
mendal  ions  for  an  integrated  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area,"  to  be  developed  by  the  Treaty  De- 
fense Committee  and  Council.  The  Congressional 
Conference  report  declared  that : 

Conlriliiifion  of  military  rcsonrces  to  an  integrated  de- 
fense of  the  North  Athintic  is  a  prudent  investment  for 
the  Amerinan  peoi)le  .  .  .  What  is  es.«ential  Is  that  plan- 
ning ...  be  premised  from  the  outset  on  the  principle  of 
unity  of  defense.  'I'hat  means  differentiation  of  func- 
tions among  the  parts  in  relation  to  an  all-inclusive  unity. 

This  insistence  upon  integrated  defense,  backed 
by  9  hundred  million  dollars  out  of  1  billion  dol- 
lars, shows  how  seriously  Congress  tal<es  integra- 
tion in  the  security  field.  It,  and  the  results  which 
we  confidently  expect  from  it,  shows  what  can  be 
done  collectively  without  abridgement  of  sover- 
eignty. That  the  Atlantic  Treaty  has  not  been 
paralleled  by  any  similar  development  in  the  eco- 
nomic or  political  fields  is  due  to  a  number  of 
reasons. 

First,  the  security  field  is  relatively  simple  and 
in  peace  time  has  relatively  little  effect  upon  the 
daily  life  of  the  individual.  The  most  important 
single  fact  about  the  North  Atlantic  pact  is  its 
very  existence.  It  makes  war  less  likely  by  pro- 
viding clear  advance  notice  to  any  potential  ag- 
gressor of  the  determination  of  all  the  parties, 
including  the  United  States,  effectively  and  col- 
lectively to  exercise  the  right  of  self-defense  in 
the  event  of  an  armed  attack  upon  any  of  them. 

Second,  in  the  security  field  we  had  as  guidance 
the  fundamental  Monroe  Doctrine  and  a  ready  pat- 
tern in  the  Rio  Treaty.  Similar  patterns  may  ex- 
ist in  the  economic  and  political  fields  but  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  discern  them. 

Third,  the  economic  field  is  infinitely  complex  as 
compared  to  the  security  field.  It  directly  affects 
the  daily  life  of  the  individual  in  countless  ways. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  time  to  seek  new  patterns 
in  the  political  field  will  come  before  both  the 
need  for  them  and  their  proper  form  have  become 
much  clearer  through  further  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  underlying  basic  economic  problems. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Achilles  disclosed  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  answers  will  be  found  all 
at  once  in  any  form  as  far  reaching  as  federation, 
or  applied  solely  to  Western  Europe  or  any  other 
limited  area.  The  difficulties  are  great,  both  sub- 
stantively and  geographically.  The  Benelux  ex- 
periment has  demonstrated  the  innumerable  small, 
practical  problems  which  must  be  solved  even 
under  favorable  conditions  and  between  only  three 
contiguous  and  closely  related  countries.  The 
larger  and  more  heterogeneous  the  group,  the 
greater  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  The  direc- 
tion in  which  we  must  work  is  that  of  progres- 
sively closer  association,  by  limited  and  practicable 
steps,  of  more  and  more  of  the  free  world.  It  is 
natural  tliat  this  process  should  proceed  fastest 
with  those  countries  which  have  the  closest  ties 
of  common  heritage,  tradition,  and  interest. 
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NEED  FOR  IRAN'S  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  SEEN 


[Released  to  the  press  hy  the  White  House  Dcecmhcr  30] 


The  Shah  of  Iran  Ends  Visit 

His  Imperial  Majesty,  Mohaiimicd  lleza  I'ah- 
lavi,  Sliahinsliah  of  Iran,  today  completed  his 
tour  of  I  he  United  States  and  departed  for  Iran. 
The  Sliah  came  to  this  country  at  the  invitation  of 
the  President  and  his  A'isit  has  enabled  him  to  be- 
come acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the  United 
States  and  its  institutions.  The  President  said  to- 
day tliat  the  existing;;  friendly  relations  with  Iran 
have  been  stren<^thened  still  i'urtlier  by  the  Shali's 
visit.  The  President  is  most  liajjpy  thsit  His 
Majesty  has  ]iaid  tlie  United  States  tlie  honor  of 
this  visit,  wliich  enabled  not  only  the  Pi-esident 
but  also  many  oflicials  of  the  <xovei'nmenl,  as  well 
as  tlie  American  people,  more  clearly  to  know  and 
understand  Iran,  its  j^^roat  traditions,  and  its  pres- 
ent achievements  and  objectives. 

Followinfi  a  stay  of  several  days  in  Washington, 
the  Shah  visited  many  parts  of  the  country  and 
inspected  vai'ious  institutions  and  industrial  and 
agricultural  entei-prises  whose  technical  oixM'ation 
might  be  usefully  a])plied  in  Iran.  He  also  saw 
military,  naval,  and  air  installations.  His  Majesty 
had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  civic,  industrial, 
and  educational  leaders,  as  well  as  other  rejiresent- 
atives  of  liroad  segments  of  the  Ameiican  popula- 
tion. 

While  in  Washington,  Ilis  Majesty  had  C(in\er- 
sations  with  the  Pi'(>sident,  the  Secretary  of  Slate, 
and  other  senior  oHicials  of  the  Ignited  States  Oov- 
ei'nment.  These  conversations  look  place  in  an 
atmosphei'(>  of  frankness  and  cordiality,  and  the 
intci'change  of  views  was  most  valuable  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  nuilual  understanding  of  probhMus  in 
which  both  the  United  States  and  Iran  have  in- 
terest. Pursuant  to  these  co'iversations  His  Maj- 
esty and  the  President  have  decided  to  issue  the 
ffillowing  joint  statement  on  the  relations  between 
the  t  wo  coiuitries: 


Joint  Statement 

His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Shah  of  Iran,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  have  examined 


the  relations  between  their  two  countries  and  the 
problems  which  they  face  in  common.  In  the 
course  of  their  conversations,  it  has  been  brought 
out  that : 

1.  They  believe  the  United  Nations  otTers  the 
best  means  of  assuring  a  peaceful  world.  Both 
countries  will  continue  to  give  the  United  Nations 
their  unfaltering  support  and  to  work  in  close  co- 
operation with  it  and  its  agencies. 

2.  A  serious  threat  to  international  peace  and 
security  anywjiere  in  the  Avorld  is  of  direct  concern 
to  the  United  States.  As  long  ago  as  December  1, 
1941),  when  President  Koosevell,  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  and  Mai'slial  Stalin  signed  the  three- 
power  declaration  at  'L'ehran,  tlie  United  States 
made  clear  its  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  Iran.  The  great 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  this  regard  has 
been  repeatedly  adirmed  in  its  foreign  policy  decla- 
rations and  the  United  States  Government  intends 
to  continue  that  i)olicy. 

;>.  His  Imperial  Majesty  believes,  and  the  Presi- 
dent concurs,  that  the  ability  of  any  country  to 
maintain  its  independence'  is  based  on  a  sound  and 
])rosi)erous  economy.  For  this  reason,  as  far  back 
as  l!)lt'),  upon  His  Majesty's  advice,  the  Iranian 
Govei-iunent  took  ste])s  to  pre])are  a  seven-year 
]ilan  for  economic  and  social  ])rogi-ess  which  now, 
embodied  into  law,  is  being  carried  out  with  all  the 
means  at  the  (Jovernment's  disposal.  The  Presi- 
dent a])precialeslhe  importance  of  this  jirogram  to 
the  economic  devel()])ment  of  Iran,  and  aiiplica- 
tions  by  th(>  Iranian  (lovermnent  to  the  Interna- 
tional i5ank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develo])ment 
for  economically  justifiable  loans  to  be  used  in  the 
furtliei'aTice  of  tlie  jirogram  will  therefore  receive 
the  sui)p(U't  of  the  United  States.  Subject  to  fa- 
vorabl(>  Congressional  action  on  the  Point  -1  pro- 
gram, the  United  States  also  stands  ready  to  facili- 
tate Iranian  economic  development  thi'ough  the 
]irovision  undei-  Point  4  and  otlierwise  of  technical 
advisory  assistance  if  requested  by  Iran.  His 
Maj(>sty  welcomes  the  assistance  envisaged  under 
the  I'oint    I  program  and  is  ]iarticulai'ly  aware  of 
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tlie  desirability  of  increased  investments  of  private 
caj>itiil  in  flip  Iranian  economy.  Tlie  Iranian  Gov- 
ernniont  will  consider  measures  to  be  taken  to  en- 
courage such  investments. 

4.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  help 
free  peoples  everywhere  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  freedom  wherever  the  aid  which  it  is  able  to 
provide  can  be  effective.  ^Vs  the  result  of  recent 
Congressional  authorization,  and  in  response  to  the 
1  request  of  the  Government  of  Iian,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  currently  prepared 
to  offer  certain  military  assistance  essential  to  en- 
able Iran,  as  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  to  de- 
velop effective  measures  for  its  self-defense  in  sup- 
port of  those  purposes  and  principles.  Tlie  United 
btates  will  continue  to  bear  in  mind  Iran's  defense 
needs  in  connection  with  further  foreign  assistance 
which  may  be  considered  by  the  United  States 
Government. 


Indonesian  Independence  Welcomed 


alism  for  Indonesia  and  that  aggressive  acts  and 
efforts  on  the  part  of  foreign  dictatorships  to  sub- 
vert this  newly  won  independence  will  be  resisted 
with  vigilance.  Indonesia  may  count  upon  the 
sympathy  and  suppoi-t  of  all  who  believe  in  democ- 
racy and  the  right  of  self-government. 

H.  Merle  Cochran,  who  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  the  United  States  representative  upon  the 
United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia,  has 
presented  his  credentials  in  Djakarta  as  the  first 
American  Ambassador  to  Indonesia.-  I  know 
that  he  has  many  friends  among  you  and  that  he 
will  renew  these  friendships  and  make  many  more. 
As  America's  envoy  to  Inclonesia,  he  brings  you  the 
good  wishes  and  assurances  of  friendship  of  the 
American  people.  It  will  be  his  privilege  to  fur- 
ther the  full  and  sympathetic  understanding  be- 
tween the  American  and  the  Indonesian  peoples. 

I  express  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people 
when  I  say  that  I  am  truly  glad  that  the  people  of 
Indonesia  have  attained  statehood  by  the  way  of 
peaceful  and  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
Netherlands. 


Statement  hy  President  Trumcm^ 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  greet  the  people  of  a 
new  sovereign  state,  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  and  congi-atulate 
you  and  your  great  leader,  President  Sukarno,  on 
the  attainment  of  Indonesian  independence. 

The  world  has  seen  a  nation  grow  in  the  vast 
archipelago  of  Indonesia.  A  new  republic  now 
has  emerged  from  the  chaos  and  disruption  of  war, 
and  a  new  state  is  demonstrating  that  it  will  fol- 
low a  course  of  peace  and  order  so  that  all  men  in 
Indonesia  may  work  fruitfully  in  your  richly  en- 
dowed islands  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  a  new  era. 

The  leaders  of  Indonesia  have  shown  their 
statesmanship  in  reaching  with  the  Netherlands 
unanimity  of  agreement  at  the  Hague  Conference 
and  in  supportmg  that  Agreement  in  the  halls  of 
government  in  Indonesia.  Through  wholehearted 
cooperation  in  bringing  about  this  agreement,  the 
leaders  of  the  Indonesian  and  of  the  Dutch  peo- 
ples have  strengthened  and  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  Nations.  They  have 
gained  for  the  people  of  Indonesia  sovereignty  and 
for  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  good  will  and 
assurances  of  fair  treatment. 

The  United  States  will  welcome  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  of  Indonesia  into  the  commu- 
nity of  free  nations  and  looks  forward  to  Indo- 
nesia's admission  to  membership  in  the  United 
Nations.  Indonesia  has  already  demonstrated 
that  the  goal  of  the  new  state  will  be  true  nation- 


'  Made  on  the  occasion  of  the  transfer  of  sovereignty 
from  tlie  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Uepuhlic  of 
the  United  States  of  Indonesia.  The  statement  was  re- 
leased to  the  press  by  the  White  House,  Dec.  28, 1949. 


Survey  Mission  Recommends  Near  East 
Relief  and  Public  Works  Program 

Statement  hy  President  Trvmuin 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  December  S0'\ 

Having  completed  his  task  as  Chairman  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Survey  Mission  to  the 
Middle  East,  Gordon  R.  Clapp,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  has 
called  on  me  to  discuss  the  results  of  his  work  in 
the  Near  East. 

The  mission,  which  was  composed  of  experts 
from  a  number  of  member  States  of  the  United 
Nations,  was  created  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  United  Nations  Palestine  Conciliation  Com- 
mission. Its  duties  were  to  examine  the  economic 
situation  arising  from  the  recent  hostilities  in  the 
Near  East  and  to  recommend  means  for  ovei'com- 
ing  economic  dislocations,  for  reintegi-ating  the 
refugees  into  the  economic  life  of  the  area,  and  for 
creating  economic  conditions  conducive  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  permanent  peace. 

When  Mr.  Clapp's  appointment  was  announced 
by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  on 
August  2G,  I  took  the  occasion  to  pledge  the  full 
support  of  this  government  to  the  Economic  Sur- 
vey Mission  as  well  as  to  other  efforts  by  the  United 

'The  President  appointed  on  Dec.  28,  Edward  A.  Dow, 
Jr.,  as  acting  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia. 
Mr.  Dow,  a  Foreign  Service  officer,  has  been  assisting 
Ambassador  Cochran  in  his  work  on  the  United  Nations 
Commission  for  Indonesia. 
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Nations  to  settle  differences  and  achieve  peace  in 
the  Near  East.  It  seemed  clear  to  me  that  such 
endeavors  coincided  precisely  with  our  hopes  that 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  Near  East 
might  soon  be  in  position  to  devote  the  full  meas- 
ure of  their  abilities  and  resources  to  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  betterment. 

During  the  past  4  months,  Mr.  Clapp  and  his 
colleagues  have  conducted  an  intensive  study  of 
economic  conditions  in  Palestine  and  neighboring 
countries.  The  recommendations  which  they  liave 
formulated  are  incorporated  in  two  United  Na- 
tions documents,  tlie  first  an  interim  report  sub- 
mitted on  November  18,  and  tlie  second  a  final 
report  which  will  shortly  be  released  by  the  United 
Nations.^ 

In  its  interim  report,  the  survey  mission  consid- 
ered the  tragic  plight  of  some  three-quarters  of  a 
million  refugees,  rendered  homeless  by  the  Pales- 
tine conflict.  That  these  destitute  people  are  still 
alive  today  is  credited  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  for  Palestine  Refugees, 
whose  funds  will  be  exhausted  early  in  January. 
The  Economic  Survey  Mission  has  recommended 
a  renewed  relief  program  including  a  public  works 
program  to  provide  the  refugees  with  gainful  em- 
ployment and  to  permit  them  to  be  of  greater  serv- 
ice both  to  themselves  and  to  the  lands  now  giving 
them  asylum. 

Mr.  Clapp  has  indicated  that  the  second  report 
of  the  Economic  Survey  Mission  will  deal  with 
prospects  for  long-range  development  in  the  Near 
East.  He  believes  that  the  potentialities  of  the 
region  are  great,  but  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
move  slowly  and  carefully  if  the  best  results  are  to 
be  achieved. 

On  December  8,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
based  on  the  interim  report  of  the  Economic  Sur- 
vey Mission.  It  called  for  a  United  Nations  refu- 
gee program  terminating  June  30,  1951,  and  in- 
volving the  expenditure  of  54.9  million  dollars,  to 
be  provided  by  international  contribution.  The 
unanimity  of  the  vote  was  appropriate  testimony 
to  the  success  of  the  work  done  by  the  mission  as  it 
was  also  unmistakable  indorsement  of  the  need  for 
international  assistance  to  the  Palestine  refugees. 

In  accord  with  my  previously  expressed  inten- 
tion to  give  careful  consideration  to  such  assist- 
ance as  we  might  appropriately  render  in  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  survey  mission, 
legislation  is  now  in  preparation  for  presentation 
to  the  Congress  requesting  authorization  for  this 
government  to  assume  its  share  in  the  cost  of  the 

Srogram  proposed  by  the  United  Nations  for  the 
ear  East.  The  success  of  the  program  depends 
on  a  large  measure  of  international  cooperation, 
and  I  feel  certain  that  other  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations  will  assume  their  shares  of  this 
burden. 


'  BULLETIN  of  Dec.  5, 1949,  p.  847a. 


Mr.  Clapp  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Economic 
Survey  Mission  have  our  thanks  for  the  important 
public  service  which  they  have  rendered. 


Approaches  to  Shanghai  and 
Yangtze  River  Mined 

[Released  to  the  press  December  29] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  Chinese  Government  that  the  approaches  to 
the  Yangtze  River  and  Shanghai  have  been  mined 
within  Cliinese  territorial  watei-s.  Furthermore, 
the  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  that, 
due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mines  have  been 
laid,  no  channel  has  been  left  open  and  that  the 
only  way  to  move  vessels  in  and  out  would  be  to 
sweep  the  mines. 

United  States  shipping  companies  and  masters 
who  contemplate  movements  of  vessels  into  the 
area  are  warned  accordingly. 

Tlie  above  information  is  being  transmitted  to- 
day to  all  United  States  sliipping  companies,  op- 
erators, and  masters  by  the  Hydrographic  Office 
and  the  Maritime  Commission. 


Families  Informed  That  Smith 
and  Bender  Are  Safe  in  China 

[Released  to  the  press  December  27] 

The  Department  of  State  today  sent  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  to  Mrs.  Elmer  C.  Bender,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  wife  of  Master  Sergeant  Elmer  C. 
Bender,  and  to  Mrs.  William  C.  Smith,  Long 
Beach,  California,  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Smith, 
Columbia  Falls,  Montana,  wife  and  mother,  re- 
spectively, of  Chief  Electrician  William  C.  Smith : 

United  States  consular  official  at  Tsingtao  was 
informed  by  official  of  Chinese  Communist  For- 
eign Affairs  Bureau  during  firet  week  in  De- 
cember that  Chief  Smith  and  Sergeant  Bender 
were  safe  and  well  and  that  they  were  being  held 
at  a  large  Communist  military  base  just  outside 
Tsingtao.  Delay  in  receipt  of  this  re])oi't  was 
due  to  lack  of  radio  communications  with  United 
States  officials  at  Tsingtao. 

The  Consulate  General  there  has  been  closed  to 
the  public  but  the  consular  pei-sonnel  are  still  in 
the  city,  awaiting  transportation  to  Shanghai. 
Department  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional information  regarding  Chief  Smith  and 
Sergeant  Bender  and  to  effect  tlieir  release. 
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Chinese  Communist  Announcement 
on  Ownerless  Land 

[liclesacd  to  the  press  December  29] 

The  Department  of  State  today  announced  that 
it  had  been  informed  that  the  Slian<jhai  Chieh 
FatKj  Jih  Pao,  tlie  leailing  Cliinese  Connnunist- 
controlled  newspaper,  had  published  on  December 
15,  194J),  provisional  measures  promulgated  bj'  the 
local  authorities  governing  the  disposition  of  own- 
erless land.  The  following  is  an  unoflicial  sum- 
mary translation  as  received  by  the  Department : 

1.  Ownerless  land  is  described  as  land  (a)  remaining 
unregistered  after  tlie  time  limit  for  refrtstration,  (b) 
where  the  owner  has  departed  without  leaving  an  agent 
with  power  of  attorney,  (c)  where  there  is  an  agent  but 
who  cannot  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  land  bureau, 
and  (d)  where,  following  the  death  of  an  owner,  it  is  not 
clear  that  he  left  a  lawful  heir. 

2.  Ownerless  land  is  to  lie  held  in  trust  by  the  land 
bureau.  Such  land  will  be  announced  by  the  Chieh  Fang 
Jih  Pao. 

3.  The  period  of  safekeeping  is  for  not  more  than  3  yearis 
during  which  time  the  owner,  his  attorney,  or  heir  may 
apply  for  return  of  the  land.  The  land  bureau  will  dismiss 
cases  found  to  be  unreasonable  by  issuing  a  written  de- 
cision to  the  applicant.  The  decision  may  be  questioned 
within  15  days  during  which  time  the  bureau  may  reverse 
its  decision.  If  the  appeal  is  considered  groundless,  how- 
ever, the  lile  will  be  transmitted  to  higher  authorities  for 
final  decision. 

4.  Claims  for  property  on  the  part  of  two  or  more  appli- 
cants shall  be  settled  according  to  procedure  providing  for 
the  settlement  of  land  disputes. 

5.  Ownerless  land  becomes  the  property  of  the  local 
authorities  after  the  period  of  safekeeping  if  no  claims 
thereon  have  been  filed. 

6.  Persons  renting  ownerless  land  may  apply  for  prior- 
ity in  continuing  to  rent  after  it  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  land  bureau. 

7.  Other  rights  which  have  not  been  registered  may  be 
registered  with  the  bureau. 

8.  Land  under  safekeeping  is  subject  to  requisition  by 
the  local  authorities  whenever  necessary. 

9.  When  ownership  is  established,  the  owner  must  settle 
all  accounts  with  the  land  bureau  concerning  profit,  service 
charges,  and  rates  during  the  period  of  safekeeping. 

10.  All  contracts  made  during  the  period  of  safekeeping 
remain  valid  after  the  return  of  the  land. 

11.  Any  special  case  that  is  not  covered  by  these  meas- 
ures may  be  submitted  to  the  local  authorities  for  special 
approval  by  the  land  bureau  according  to  its  merits. 

12.  These  measures  are  effective  from  December  15, 
1949. 


saltations  were  called  so  that  both  governments 
might  review  questions  arising  under  the  air  trans- 
port agreement  signed  between  the  two  govern- 
ments last  June,  inclutling  the  details  of  recent 
problems  regarding  operations  under  the  agree- 
ment over  the  route  between  New  York  and  Mont- 
real. Tiie  discussions  have  been  thorough  and 
satisfactory  progress  has  been  made. 

The  United  States  lepresentatives  indicated 
their  concern  over  certain  aspects  of  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  Air  Transport  Board  which  ap- 
peared to  thein  to  be  based  on  the  fact  that  Co- 
lonial Airlines  was  taking  steps  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  test  the  validity  of  the  air  trans- 
port agreement.  The  Canadian  representatives 
stated  that  whereas  the  Air  Transport  Board  had 
decided  to  hold  hearings  on  the  position  of  Co- 
lonial Airlines  as  a  licensee  of  the  Board  on  the 
route  between  Montreal  and  New  York,  at  no  time 
had  the  Canadian  Government  ever  questioned  the 
constitutional  right  of  Colonial  Airlines  to  have 
determined  by  the  United  States  courts  the  valid- 
ity of  the  air  transport  agreement  under  the 
United  States  law;  nor  had  there  ever  been  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Government 
to  interfere  with  the  juridical  or  administrative 
proceedings  in  the  United  States.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Canadian  Government  expressed  them- 
selves as  satisfied  that  the  United  States  had  en- 
tered into  the  1949  agreement  in  good  faith,  with 
every  intention  of  carrying  out  its  provisions.  Tlie 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Government 
were  also  satisfied  with  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Canadian  Government  in  implementing  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1949  agreement. 

Although  the  discussions  between  the  represent- 
atives of  the  two  governments  took  place  within 
a  general  area  of  agreement,  certain  questions  have 
arisen  regarding  the  interpretation  of  particular 
articles  of  the  bilateral  agreement.  It  has  been 
decided  to  adjourn  the  talks  until  an  early  date  to 
permit  each  government  to  consider  the  other's 
position  in  greater  detail. 


North  Atlantic  Council 
To  Hold  Third  Session 


U.S.-Canada  Make  Progress 
in  Colonial  Airlines  Case 

[Released  to  the  press  December  21] 

Representatives  of  the  Canadian  and  United 
States  Governments  have  engaged,  during  the  past 
week,  in  consultations  concerning  civil  aviation 
relations  between  the  two  countries.    These  con- 


[Released  to  the  press  December  28] 

It  was  announced  today  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  would  hold  its  third  session  in  Washing- 
ton on  January  6, 1950.  At  this  session  the  United 
States  will  be  represented  by  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson,  Chairman  of  the  Council  for  the  first 
year  of  its  operation.  The  other  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  will  be  represented  by  their 
diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington. 
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U.S.  and  Cuba  To  Renegotiate 
Certain  Items  in  GATT 

Views  Invited 

The  Chiiirmaii  of  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  Agreements  announced  December 
27  that,  as  a  resuU  of  requests  by  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment for  renegotiation  of  Cuban  concessions  on 
certain  items  initially  negotiated  with  the  United 
States  in  19-17,  the  United  States  and  Cuba  will 
carry  on  renegotiations  at  Washington  early  in 
February  1950. 

Agreement  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
carry  on  renegotiations  of  certain  of  these  Cuban 
items,  namely  cotton  and  rayon  ribbons,  braids  and 
galloons;  nylon  hosiery;  rubber  tires  and  tubes; 
and  colored-woven  textiles,  was  announced  on  Oc- 
tober 11, 1948,  and  on  June  3, 1949.' 

Interested  persons  are  invited  to  express  their 
views  in  writing  or  orally  regarding  any  jirodnct 
concerned  in  or  regarding  any  phase  of  the  rene- 
gotiations. The  Connnittee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation has  issued  a  notice  with  respect  to  the 
presentation  of  views  and  with  respect  to  the  pub- 
lic hearings  which  will  be  held  beginning  on  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1950.  The  closing  date  for  receiving  writ- 
ten bi-iefs  and  statements  will  be  Janvuiry  23. 

Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 

Closin;,'  (i:ite  for  application  to  lie  heard,  .Tamiary  2X  1!»."0. 
CIosiiiK  (late  for  submission  of  briefs,  .January  'S.i.  VX<{). 
Public-  hearings  open,  February  1, 1050. 

The  Department  of  State  has  issued  on  this  day 
a  press  release,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto, 
stating  tliaf  the  Ciiairiuan  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Connnittee  on  Trade  Agreements  announces 
that  renegotiations  of  certain  items  in  schedule 
IX  (Culia)  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tarill's 
and  Trade  will  be  carried  on  with  Cuba  eai-ly  in 
February  1950.  Attached  to  this  press  release  is 
a  list  of  the  items  in  part  II  of  schedule  IX  which 
the  Cuban  Government  has  requested  be  renego- 
tiated.- 

The  negotiations  will  also  inchule  consideraliim 
of  new  concessions,  wliether  oi-  not  in  lyspecl  of 
items  now  in  the  Cuban  schedule,  which  Cuba 
might  grant  to  tiie  United  Stales  in  return  for  any 
modilicafions  of  the  chities  applicable  to  any  of 
tlie  ])ro(hicts  described  in  the  aforementioned  list 
tliat  miglit  be  agreed  to  by  this  government. 

Consideration  may  be  given,  in  addition,  in  these 


'  I'.n.i.rriN  of  .Tunc  1'-',  I!))!),  p.  TOl!. 

=  For  lis(.  s<>(!  Dopartnient  of  Stale  press  release  10(14  of 
Deo.  27,  1019. 


negotiations  to  the  possible  withdrawal  of  some 
concessions  which  the  United  States  initially  ne- 
gotiated with  Cuba  in  1947  in  schedule  XX  of 
the  General  Agreement. 

The  Committee  for  Recipi'ocity  Information 
hereby  gives  notice  that  information  and  views 
in  writing  in  regard  to  the  foregoing  negotiations 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  for  Reciproc- 
ity Information  not  later  than  12 :  00  noon,  Janu- 
ary 23,  1950,  and  all  api^lications  for  oral  presen- 
tation of  views  in  regard  thereto,  including  a 
statement  as  to  the  product  or  products  on  which 
the  applicant  wishes  to  be  heard,  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
not  later  than  12:00  noon,  January  23,  1950. 

Such  communications  shall  be  addressed  to : 

The  Chairman.   Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 

Tariff  Commission  Building 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Ten  copies  of  written  statements,  either  type- 
written or  printed,  shall  be  submitted,  of  which 
one  copy  shall  be  sworn  to. 

Public  hearings  will  lie  held  liefore  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information,  at  which  oral 
statements  will  be  heard.  Tlie  first  hearing  will 
be  at  10 :  00  a.m.  on  February  1,  1050,  in  the  hear- 
ing room  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  Tariff  Com- 
mission Building,  8th  and  E  Streets,  XW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Witnesses  who  make  application  to 
be  heard  will  be  advised  regarding  the  time  and 
place  of  their  intlividual  ajipearances.  Appear- 
ances at  hearings  befoie  tlie  Committee  may  be 
made  by^  or  on  behalf  of  those  j^ersons  who  have 
within  the  time  prescribed  made  written  appli- 
cation for  oral  presentation  of  views.  Statements 
made  at  the  public  liearings  shall  be  under  oath. 

Persons  intei'ested  in  tlie  negotiations  may  pre- 
sent to  the  Committee  their  views  concerning  the 
modification  of  schedule  IX  with  res]iect  to  any 
])roduct  in  the  list  attached  to  the  ])ress  release  of 
llie  Di'partment  of  State,  and  concerning  new 
concessions,  whether  or  not  in  respect  of  items  now 
in  scliedule  IX  (Cuba),  which  might  be  requested, 
or  willidrawals  from  schedule  XX  (United 
States)  which  might  be  made,  as  compensation 
for  such  modification.  Copies  of  the  press  re- 
lease and  attached  list  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Connnittee  for  Reciprocity  Information  at  the 
address  designated  above  and  may  be  inspected 
at  the  iiehl  ollices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Infoi-mation  this  23d  day  of  December  1949. 

EnwAitn  Y.\i{ni.r.v 

Sicrctanj,  C<iiiii>iift<  <  for  luriprocity 

Informafion 
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U.S.  Efforts  To  Expand  International  Trade 


The  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  pre- 
sents to  the  United  States  a  real  challenge  and  a 
real  opportunity  in  the  foreign  economic  field, 
Winthrop  G.  Brown  said  on  December  28.^ 

Speaking  before  the  Pacific  Coast  Economic 
Association  at  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Brown,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy, 
reviewed  the  problems  of  Europe  and  the  relation 
of  the  United  States  to  those  problems. 

One  problem  has  been  that  of  immediate  sur- 
vival and  recovery  of  Europe  from  the  ravages  of 
war.  The  other  has  been  the  building  of  the 
foundations  for  world  conditions  in  which  the 
institutions  of  freedom  can  survive  and  prosper 
over  the  long  run.  These  tasks  have  occupied  the 
energies  of  many  countries  in  a  wide  variety  of 
activities — economic,  political,  military. 

The  dislocations  of  the  Second  World  War,  par- 
ticularly in  the  economic  field,  were  much  more 
profound  than  those  of  the  First.  Furthermore, 
the  war  and  its  aftermath  brought  to  the  fore  cer- 
tain fundamental  economic  difficulties  which  had 
been  more  or  less  under  the  surface  between  the 
two  World  Wars. 

The  entire  situation  is  colored  today  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Soviet  Union,  presenting  as  it  does  a 
basic  challenge  to  the  validity  of  our  whole  concept 
of  economic  and  political  life.  At  a  time  when 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  are  facing  difficulties 
of  the  most  staggering  magnitude,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  challenged  before  millions  of  people  in 
the  world  with  a  claim  that  their  system  will  not 
work  and  that  the  institutions  of  freedom  as  we 
know  them  and  would  like  to  see  them  cannot 
provide  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living  for  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  Mr.  Brown  stated. 

Another  major  difference  lies  in  the  new  position 
and  attitude  of  the  United  States.  As  the  greatest 
economic  force  in  the  world,  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  on  almost  any  problem  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  In  the  critical  period  of  the 
1920's,  we  avoided  our  responsibilities  and  tried 
to  look  the  other  way.  After  the  Second  World 
War,  however,  we  chose  the  path  of  active  and 
close  collaboration  with  other  nations  in  the  solu- 


'  For  complete  text  of  Mr.  Brown's  remarks,  .see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  1007  of  Dec.  27,  1949. 


tions  of  problems  which  now  all  can  clearly  see 
are  problems  affecting  us  all. 

Accomplishments  of  Recent  Years 

In  Western  Europe,  Mr.  Brown  said,  physical 
facilities  have  been  restored,  homes  have  been  re- 
built, and  factories  are  humming.  Production  in 
most  countries  is  well  above  prewar  levels.  The 
pressures  of  communism  have  been  thrust  back  in 
France  and  Italy  and  elsewhere. 

To  the  success  of  this  effort,  the  United  States 
has  made  a  major  contribution.  With  Marshall 
Plan  aid,  we  have  provided  necessities  to  keep  peo- 
ple alive  and  factories  working  and  to  start  pro- 
ductive processes.  But  perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  the  desire  and  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  give  this  assistance  and  to  participate  in 
this  work  of  recovery  and  reconstruction  has  pro- 
vided for  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  the 
intangible  but  vital  element  of  hope. 

To  release  the  full  energies  of  any  people  for  the 
pursuits  of  peace,  the  fear  of  aggression  must  be 
removed.  So  the  United  States  has  been  partici- 
pating with  countries  across  the  Atlantic  in  the 
building  of  a  security  system  which  will  give  the 
assurance  that  men  and  women  can  go  about  their 
lawful  business  unmolested.  By  our  participa- 
tion in  the  Atlantic  pact,  by  our  program  of  mili- 
tary assistance,  we  are  contributing  to  our  security 
and  to  that  of  like-minded  nations  and  are 
strengthening  further  this  vital  element  of  hope. 

In  all  these  efforts,  pressing  as  they  have  been, 
neither  the  Europeans  nor  ourselves  have  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  but  part  of  a  much  larger 
community  and  that  our  economic,  political  and 
militar}'  problems  are  but  part  of  world  problems. 
The  expi'ession  of  this  conviction  is  found  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  its  specialized  agencies. 

The  creation  and  effective  operation  of  interna- 
tional institutions  through  which  the  nations  of 
the  world  could  work  together  in  all  the  varied 
fields  of  international  activity  has  been  central  to 
our  thinking  in  the  United  States  Government 
and  in  the  governments  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  the  organic  law  of  these  international 
institutions,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
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the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  charter  of  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization,  nations  have  been 
working  out  agreement  on  the  principles  which 
would  guide  their  international  activity  in  the 
political,  financial,  and  trade  fields  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  this  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century  we  can  see  that  much  has  been  accom- 
plished to  give  encouragement  and  to  provide  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build  for  the  future. 

Encouraging  and  Expanding  Trade 

A  new  emphasis  has  come  into  the  picture.  Up 
to  now,  Mr.  Brown  commented,  the  primary  em- 
phasis has  been  on  the  restoration  of  production, 
on  getting  people  back  to  work,  and  getting  fac- 
tories and  fields  into  full  operation. 

Now,  however,  much  more  emphasis  is  being 
given  to  the  problem  of  how  to  make  it  easier  for 
comitries  to  exchange  the  fruits  of  their  produc- 
tion with  each  other — in  other  words,  how  to  en- 
courage and  expand  trade.  There  is  obviously 
much  less  incentive  for  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  to  expand  their  production  if  they  cannot 
exchange  the  goods  which  they  produce  with  each 
other,  with  us,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

They  must  be  able  to  exchange  their  goods  with 
each  other. 

Today,  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  indi- 
vidually and  through  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation  and  in  consultation 
with  our  government,  are  planning  how  they  can 
increase  their  trade  with  each  other  on  a  sound  eco- 
nomic basis.  Boiled  down  to  essentials,  this 
means  making  their  currencies  convertible  and  re- 
ducing their  barriers  to  trade  and  capital  move- 
ments. 

Already,  many  of  them  have  substantially  re- 
laxed the  quotas  by  which  they  have  hitherto  lim- 
ited their  imports,  and  further  liberalization  is  be- 
ing considered.  Plans  are  well  along  for  a  modi- 
fied form  of  customs  union  between  France  and 
Italy,  and  consideration  is  being  given  to  whether 
this  could  be  linked  up  through  trade  liberaliza- 
tion measures  with  the  Benelux  union.  The 
Scandinavian  countries  have  been  thinking^  about 
a  customs  union  among  themselves,  and  Britain 
has  recently  made  proposals  to  them  for  freer 
currency  arrangements.  A  major  readjustment 
of  exchange  rates  has  taken  place. 

Underneath  and  beyond  all  of  these  individual 
efforts  is  the  thinking  and  planning  which  is  be- 
ing done  to  find  ways  and  take  steps  that  miglit 
ultimately  make  Europe  into  a  single  great  market 
of  almost  300  million  people. 

These  are  knotty  problems.  Their  solution  will 
take  time.  They  will  require  immense  adjust- 
ments which  cannot  be  undertaken  and  accom- 
plished overnight.  But  the  important  thing  is 
that  men  are  thinking  about  them  and  addressing 


their  minds  to  the  problem.     The  work  is  going 
forward  in  Europe. 

Need  for  Becoming  Import-Minded 

In  order  for  European  countries  to  be  able  to 
exchange  their  goods  with  us,  they  must  produce 
more.  They  must  cut  their  costs  of  production. 
They  must  take  the  trouble  to  learn  about  the 
United  States  market — our  tastes,  our  methods. 
And  they  must  make  a  more  vigorous  and  more 
intelligent  effort  to  sell  their  goods  in  our  markets. 

But  the  solution  of  this  problem  does  not  rest 
with  them  alone.  Quite  aside  from  the  vital  neces- 
sity of  the  full  and  continued  operation  of  the 
European  Kecovery  Program,  the  United  States 
has  a  fundamental  role  to  play  in  this  effort, 
namely,  to  do  something  to  correct  what  Secretary 
Acheson  has  described  as  our  "unfavorable" 
balance  of  trade,  Mr.  Brown  said. 

For  years  we,  as  a  people,  have  thought  of  our 
international  trade  primarily  in  terms  of  exports. 
We  have  tended  to  look  upon  imports  not  as  addi- 
tions to  our  national  wealth,  but  as  something 
rather  undesirable,  especially,  imports  of  products 
that  we  could  conceivably  produce  oui-selves.  We 
have  preached  the  virtues  of  free  competition  do- 
mestically but  somehow  we  have  been  blind  to  its 
advantages  where  foreign  goods  in  our  markets 
are  concerned. 

We  are  badly  in  need  of  a  mental  adjustment, 
for  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  we  can  make 
to  a  restoration  of  sane  economic  conditions  in  the 
world  is  to  become  import-minded.  We  need  to 
recognize  that  imports  are  things  that  are  useful 
to  us;  that  they  are  additions  to  our  national 
wealth  and  to  our  standard  of  living;  and  that 
they  make  it  possible  for  other  countries  to  pay 
for  the  things  we  want  to  export. 

The  products  of  our  fields  and  factories  are  es- 
sential to  the  economic  strength  and  stability  of 
friendly  nations  all  over  the  world.  It  is  to  our 
national  interest  that  these  countries  should  be 
able  to  get  our  products  and  use  them.  It  is  also 
to  our  national  interest  that  they  should  be  able 
to  pay  for  our  products,  rather  than  that  we 
should  have  to  give  them  away. 

We  have  the  goods  to  send  abroad.  We  want 
to  send  them  abroad.  The  major  obstacle  to  their 
going  abroad  is  the  inability  of  other  countries  to 
pay  for  them. 

in  1949,  for  example,  we  exported  16.2  billion 
dollars  of  goods  and  services.  This  amount,  to- 
gether with  1.3  billion  dollars  of  other  dollar  re- 
quirements of  foreign  countries,^  was  paid  for 
through  normal  trade  and  financial  transactions 
only  to  the  extent  of  11.8  billion  dollars,  of  which 

'These  requirements  are  reflected  in  our  b:ilance-of- 
paynients  statistics  under  the  headiiii;  Hnors  and  Omis- 
sionn.  Tlioy  are  accounted  for  in  part  liy  the  fact  that 
recorded  exports  are  undervalued  and  recorded  imports 
are  overvalued,  and  in  part  hy  \nirecorded  capital 
movements. 
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imports  of  goods  and  services  into  the  United 
States  accoiintod  for  9.!)  billion  dollars  and  United 
States  public  and  i)rivate  investment  abroad  ac- 
counted for  1  billion  dollars. 

More  than  a  thirtl  of  the  total  dollar  require- 
ments of  t'oreifin  countries,  or  5.7  billion  ilollars, 
was  financed  by  extraordinary  assistance  in  the 
form  of  grants. 

Yet,  in  this  situation,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  devoting  far  less  of  their  national  in- 
come to  imports  than  they  did  20  years  ago.  In 
the  middle  twenties,  the  United  States  devoted 
about  5  percent  of  its  national  income  to  the  pur- 
chase of  imports.  Today,  we  devote  less  than  o 
percent  to  imports.  This  doesn't  seem  like  much 
of  a  difference;  but  in  terms  of  our  balance-of- pay- 
ments problem,  it  is  tremendous.  If  we  as  a  peo- 
ple should  devote  another  2  percent  of  our  national 
income  to  the  purchase  of  imports,  over  4  billion 
dollars  would  be  added  to  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 


Efforts  To  Increase  Imports 

The  govei-nment  can  do  much  to  help  make  it 
easier  for  this  country  to  get  imports.  ]\Ir.  Brown 
said  that  in  the  15  years  of  the  administration 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  it  has,  through 
careful  and  selective  negotiation,  made  substan- 
tial reductions  in  the  levels  of  our  tariff.  But  we 
still  have  many  tariffs  that  are  unnecessarily  high, 
70  ]iercent,  90  percent,  even  over  150  percent.  The 
Administration  proposes  to  press  forward  with 
further  negotiations  under  the  authority  recently 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  Congress  in  extending 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  the  sixth  time. 

Certain  American  industries  or  groups  of  pro- 
ducers fear  that  a  "flood"  of  goods  coming  in  from 
abroad  as  a  result  of  these  negotiations  will  put 
them  out  of  business.  Each  of  those  groups  thinks 
of  the  large  dollar  volume  of  imports  that  is 
needed  if  we  are  to  close  the  dollar  gap  and  seems 
to  feel  that  the  whole  competitive  impact  of 
new  imports  will  somehow  be  concentrated  very 
largely  upon  it. 

That,  of  course,  is  not  the  case.  It  has  been  the 
practice,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, so  far  as  tariff  barriers  are  concerned,  to 
try  to  open  the  doors  to  imports  wherever  possible, 
all  across  the  board,  and  thus  to  spread  increased 
opportunities  for  imports  as  widely  as  possible 
throughout  the  whole  Ignited  States  market. 

"We  have  customs  regulations  and  customs  ad- 
ministration laws  which  were  written  in  times  of 
high  protection  and  which  in  total  constitute  an 
imposing  obstacle  to  imports.  They  cause  imcer- 
tainty,  delay,  and  expense  to  importers.  Active 
and  effective  work  is  being  done  to  improve  this 
situation.  We  have  had  conferences  with  repre- 
sentatives of  many  other  countries  who  have  told  us 
about  the  specific  difficulties  that  their  exporters 
have  faced  in  meeting  our  requirements.     The 


Treasury  Department  has  already  introducexl  a 
number  of  significant  imjjrovements  in  the  area 
which  lies  within  its  administrative  discretion,  and 
it  is  expected  that  legislation  to  simplify  many 
asjjccts  of  our  customs  administrative  law  will  be 
introduced  early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

We  have  a  number  of  other  governmental  ob- 
stacles to  imports.  AVe  have  laws  which  require 
our  public  agencies,  including  our  stock  piling 
agency,  to  "buy  American,"  for  example,  and  we 
have  certain  other  types  of  regulations  that  oper- 
ate as  import  barriers.  Tliese  things  are  all  being 
studied  in  Washington. 

Investment  abroad,  private  and  public,  is  an- 
other important  contribution  to  filling  the  dollar 
giip.  Through  the  commercial  treaty  program  and 
Point  4  legislation,  the  government  is  seeking  to 
encourage  private  investment  abroad,  and  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  and  International  Bank  are 
also  active. 

Advantages  of  Multilateral  Trade 

The  European  countries  must  be  able  to  ex- 
change their  goods,  not  only  with  each  other,  and 
with  us,  but  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  res- 
toration of  a  flourishing  multilateral  trade  is  a 
prerequisite  to  their  long-term  economic  health. 

As  a  country  believing  in  the  system  of  free  com- 
petitive enterprise  and  having  almost  the  only 
convertible  currency  in  the  world,  the  United 
States  is  the  country  most  able  to  practice  multi- 
lateral trade  and  has  much  to  lose  from  its  disap- 
pearance from  the  world. 

The  European  countries  have  not  lost  sight  of 
this  essential  long-term  problem  even  in  their  pre- 
occupation with  the  immediate  problems  of  recov- 
ery. Nor  has  the  United  States.  Since  World 
War  II,  the  United  States  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  effort  to  restore  multilateralism  in  trade.  And 
at  this  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  advance 
that  cause  still  further. 

Tariff  Negotiations 

VE-day  was  in  May  1945;  VJ-day  followed  in 
September.  In  December,  the  United  States  set 
in  motion  two  major  efforts  for  the  restoration  of 
multilateral  trade.  For  even  before  hostilities 
had  ceased.  Mr.  Brown  continued,  plans  had  been 
laid  for  international  action  designed  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  a  repetition  of  the  economic  con- 
flicts of  the  inter-war  period. 

These  two  steps  were  the  issuance  by  the  United 
States  of  its  Proposals  for  the  Expansion  of  World 
Trade  and  Employment  and  its  invitation  to  14 
other  countries  to  begin  negotiations  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs.  The  first  of  these  acts  led,  through 
more  than  2  years  of  international  negotiation 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
development  of  the  Habana  Charter  for  an  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization.      The  second  re- 
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suited  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

Both  of  these  proposals  had  novel  aspects.  The 
new  thing  about  the  invitations  to  tariff  negotia- 
tions was  that  they  contemplated  simultaneous  ne- 
gotiations with  a  number  of  countries,  rather  than 
negotiations  with  one  country  at  a  time  as  in  the 
past  and  that  they  contemplated  negotiations  be- 
tween each  of  the  15  countries  and  all  of  the  others 
as  well  as  simply  negotiations  with  the  United 
States.  The  countries  involved  accounted  for 
almost  three-quarters  of  world  trade.  Thus,  the 
proposal  involved  truly  comprehensive  and  multi- 
lateral tariff  reducing  action. 

These  invitations  were  accepted.  Negotiations 
took  place  at  Geneva  in  the  summer  of  1947,  and 
agreement  was  reached  on  the  tariff  treatment  of 
products  which  accounted  for  something  over  half 
of  the  trade  of  the  entire  world.  This  agreement 
was  extended  by  negotiations  with  new  countries 
at  Annecy,  France  last  summer,  and  a  further  set 
of  negotiations  is  scheduled  for  September  of  next 
year.  With  the  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  put  the  re- 
sults of  the  Annecy  negotiations  into  effect  and  to 
participate  in  the  September  negotiations.  Thus, 
the  work  of  trying  to  reduce  the  tariff  barriers  of 
the  world  is  continuing  to  be  vigorously  pressed. 

THE  ITO  CHARTER 

The  novel  aspect  of  the  Proposals  for  Expansion 
of  World  Trade  and  Employment  was  that  they 
contemplated  agreement  by  the  largest  possible 
number  of  countries  on  a  set  of  principles  to  guide 
their  trade  with  each  other — a  set  of  principles 
comprehensive  in  scope  and  couched  for  the  first 
time,  not  in  glowing  generalities,  but  in  terms  suffi- 
ciently precise  to  be  guides  for  action. 

The  charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation developed  at  Habana  in  1948  is  now  before 
the  Congress.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  consid- 
ered very  early  in  the  next  session. 

The  charter  would  create  an  Organization  which 
would  be  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  would  provide  a  forum  in  which  trade 
problems  could  be  discussed  and  resolved  in  an 
orderly  manner.  It  would  be  a  place  where  com- 
plaints could  be  brought  against  members  who  did 
not  live  up  to  the  principles  and  commitments  of 
the  Charter.  The  Organization  would  have  two 
sanctions  to  implement  its  decisions.  The  first  is 
the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  for  any  member  de- 
parting from  its  commitments  under  the  charter 
would  have  to  justify  that  action  pul)licly  before 
the  Organization.  The  second  lies  in  the  power  of 
the  Organization,  if  it  found  that  a  member  had 
not  lived  up  to  its  commitments  and  would  not 
mend  its  ways,  to  release  other  members  from  their 
commitments  to  the  offender. 

The  charter  would  establish  a  code  of  trade  prin- 
ciples. This  code  would  commit  members  of  the 
Organization  to  negotiate  for  the  reduction  of 
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their  tariffs  and  the  elimination  of  their  tariff 
preferences.  It  would  obligate  them  to  simplify 
and  publicize  their  customs  regulations.  It  would 
commit  them  not  to  use  internal  taxes  and  regu- 
lations as  means  of  discriminating  against  im- 
ports. It  would  commit  them  to  abandon  the 
quota  as  a  protective  device,  except  under  certain 
carefully  limited  circumstances.  It  would  obli- 
gate them  to  give  unconditional  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment  to  the  trade  of  other  members. 
It  would  commit  them  to  operate  their  state  trad- 
ing enterprises  in  accordance  with  commercial  con- 
siderations. It  would  place  limitations  upon  their 
use  of  subsidies. 

It  would  permit  members  to  prescribe  terms  for 
the  admission  of  foreign  capital  to  their  countries, 
but  would  require  that  those  terms  be  just  and 
reasonable,  and  would  obligate  members  to  nego- 
tiate for  more  detailed  treaties  covering  invest- 
ment. It  would  establish  the  first  international 
mechanism  for  dealing  with  the  restrictive  prac- 
tices of  private  international  cartels. 

It  would  permit  intergovernmental  action  to 
deal  with  the  problems  arising  out  of  surpluses  of 
primary  commodities,  but  it  would  require  that 
consuming  countries  be  equally  re^Jresented  with 
producing  countries  in  such  agreements  and  that 
the  agi-eements  contain  some  measures  directed 
toward  correcting  the  causes  of  the  surplus.  It 
would  extend  to  all  countries  the  same  obligation 
that  we  have  assumed  in  our  Emplojmient  Act  of 
1946  to  provide  bj'  appropriate  means  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  of  those  able  and  willing  to 
work. 

It  would  obligate  any  member  contemplating 
action  which  might  adversely  affect  the  interests 
of  another  member  to  consult  with  him  first  and 
try  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solution  of  flie  problem, 
rather  than  going  ahead  with  unilateral  action 
and  thus  stimulatnig  retaliation. 

The  charter  rules  do  not  demand  the  impossible 
of  the  members  of  the  Organization.  They  recog- 
nize that  in  certain  cases,  members  cannot,  how- 
ever much  they  might  wish  to  do  so,  fully  live  up 
to  the  general  pi-inciple.  Examples  illustrate  this 
point.  Sir.  Brown  stated. 

The  charter  has  a  general  rule  against  the  use 
of  quotas.  But  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  a  coun- 
try short  of  foreign  exchange  to  abandon  their  use 
entirely.  It  can  stop  using  quotas  for  protective 
purposes,  but  it  must  be  able  to  limit  its  purchases 
from  hard-currency  areas  in  order  to  be  sure  to  get 
the  things  it  absolutely  needs.  The  charter  recog- 
nizes this  fact  and  permits  exceptions  from  the 
rule  against  quotas  to  protect  a  member's  balance 
of  payments. 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  exceptions  in  the 
Charter,  the  use  of  this  one  is  limited.  Membei-s 
must  establisli  that  they  are  genuinely  in  balance- 
of-payments  difficult ies,  they  must  relax  the  re- 
strictions as  the  condition  improves,  and  they  must 
remove  them  as  the  balance-of-payments  difficul- 
ties ceases. 
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Similarly,  when  as  in  the  United  States  tlie  gov- 
ernment hmits  tlie  production  of  agricultural 
products  as  part  of  a  price-support  program,  it 
may  also  limit  imports.  Any  other  situation 
vrould  be  unfair. 

The  charter  thus  strikes  a  balance  between  the 
need  for  rules  which  are  precise  enough  to  be 
guides  for  action  and  yet  which  are  sufliciently 
flexible  to  be  operable  under  tlie  conditions  of 
today's  world. 

The  rules  of  the  Charter  are  not  perfect.  Nor 
do  they  in  all  cases  coincide  exactly  with  the 
desires  of  the  United  States.  In  the  words  of  our 
original  proposals,  they  "reflect  awareness  that  we 
live  in  a  world  of  many  countries  with  a  vai'iety 
of  economic  systems.  They  seek  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  those  systems  to  meet  in  the  market  place 
without  conflict,  thus  to  contribute  each  to  the 
other's  prosperity  and  welfare." 

What  the  Ito  can  do  is  to  establish  a  frame- 
work within  which  countries  can  conduct  their 
international  trade  with  the  assurance  that  other 
countries  will  be  following  the  same  principles 
and  be  guided  by  the  same  rules;  in  other  words, 
that  they  will  not  be  imdercut  when  they  play  the 
game  and  also  that  they  will  have  a  place  where 
they  can  bring  their  complaints  for  redress  and 
their  difficulties  for  help  and  consideration. 

With  the  new  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
expanding  trade  and  of  removing  obstacles  to  the 


interchange  of  goods,  it  becomes  increasingly  im- 
portant to  establish  the  Ito  and  to  obtain  the 
assurance  that  acceptance  of  its  principles  will 
give  of  common  action  by  a  large  number  of 
countries  over  a  wide  area  of  international  trade. 

Whether  this  new  international  institution  will 
come  into  being,  whether  (his  new  and  important 
element  in  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations  will 
ever  be  jMit  in  place  and  operated  rests  with  us, 
for  without  the  active  participation  of  the  United 
States  no  such  organization  could  hope  to  be 
effective. 

It  is  a  very  sobering  experience  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  an  international  gathering,  for 
it  is  hard  to  realize  here  at  home  how  vital  almost 
every  action  of  ours  is  to  other  countries  and  how 
tlie  first  question  in  almost  evei-y  situation  is, 
"AVhat  does  the  United  States  think  and  what  will 
the  United  States  do?" 

We  have  been  the  leader  of  this  whole  effort  to 
restore  multilateral  trade.  We  have  been  the 
foremost  worker  in  trying  to  create  world  condi- 
tions in  which  the  private  trader  and  the  forces 
of  the  market  place  and  of  competition  can  have 
a  chance  to  operate.  If  we  lay  down  this  leader- 
ship, there  is  no  one  else  to  take  it  up.  And  our 
failure  to  ratify  the  Ito  Charter  would  tend  to  be 
interpreted  by  other  countries  as  an  abandonment, 
at  least  for  a  time,  of  our  effort  to  restore  multila- 
teralism and  competition  in  the  world. 


U.  S. -Yugoslavia  Sign  Air  Transport  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  December  241 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  concluded  a  provisional  civil  air  trans- 
port agreement  at  Belgi'ade  on  December  24,  19-49, 
through  an  exchange  of  identical  diplomatic  notes. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows : 

The  American  Embassy  at  Belgrade  has  the 
honor  to  refer  to  conversations  concerning  the  civil 
air  transport  rights  which  took  place  from  Novem- 
ber 5  to  Deceniber  23,  1949,  at  Belgrade  between 
representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Fed- 
eral People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  and  to  the 
understanding  reached  during  the  course  of  these 
conversations  as  set  forth  in  the  following  provi- 
sions : 

(1)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  accords  to  an  airline  to  be  designated  by 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia  the  right  to  operate  scheduled  serv- 
ices, with  rights  of  transit  and  noutraflic  stop  at 
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airports  open  to  civil  aircraft  in  the  United  States 
area  of  control  in  Austria  and  Germany  as  well  as 
the  right  to  pick  up  and  discharge  international 
traffic  in  passengers,  cargo  and  mail  at  two  air- 
ports in  the  United  States  occupation  zone  of  Ger- 
many and  one  airport  in  the  United  States  occupa- 
tion zone  of  Austria  open  to  civil  aircraft,  on  a 
route  or  routes  via  intermediate  points  in  both 
directions  from  Yugoslavia  via  United  States  oc- 
cupation zones  in  Austria  and  Germany  and  be- 
yond, such  routes  to  be  determined  at  a  later  date. 
(2)  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  accords  to  an  airline  to  be 
designated  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  right  to  operate  scheduled  services, 
with  rights  of  transit  and  nontraffic  stop  at  air- 
ports open  to  civil  aircraft  in  Yugoslav  territory 
as  well  as  the  right  to  pick  up  and  discharge  inter- 
national traffic  in  passengers,  cargo  and  mail  at 
Belgrade  on  the  following  route  via  intermediate 
points  in  both  directions :  the  United  States  via  the 
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North    Atlantic    and    Europe    to    Belgi-ade    and 
beyond. 

(3)  On  each  of  the  above  routes  authorized 
airlines  may  operate  nonstop  flights  between  any 
of  the  points  on  such  route,  thus  omitting  stojis  at 
one  or  more  other  points  on  such  route. 

(4)  The  international  air  services  described 
in  paragraphs  1  and  2  may  be  inaugurated  im- 
mediately or  at  a  later  date,  but  only  after  consul- 
tation by  the  designated  airline  with  competent 
aeronautical  authorities  of  the  govermnent  whose 
territory  or  area  of  control  is  to  be  served  as  to 
the  nature  of  operations  to  be  conducted  within 
such  territory  or  area  of  control  and  the  issuance 
of  a  permit,  if  required,  to  the  designated  aiiline 
by  such  aeronautical  authorities. 

(5)  In  order  to  prevent  discriminatory  prac- 
tices and  to  assure  equality  of  treatment,  it  is 
agreed  that : 

(a)  Each  government  may  impose  or  permit 
to  be  imposed  just  and  reasonable  charges  for 
the  use  of  public  airports  and  other  facilities 
under  its  control;  and  that  such  charges  shall 
not,  however,  be  higher  than  those  paid  for  the 
use  of  such  airports  and  facilities  by  its  national 
aircraft  engaged  in  similar  international 
services ; 

(b)  Fuel,  lubricating  oils  and  spare  parts 
introduced  into  the  territory  or  area  of  control 
of  one  government  by  the  other  government  or 
its  nationals,  and  intended  solely  for  use  by  air- 
craft operated  pursuant  to  the  rights  accorded 
under  this  interim  agreement  shall,  with  respect 
to  custom  duties,  inspection  fees  or  other 
national  duties  or  charges  imposed  by  the  gov- 
ernment whose  territory  or  area  of  control  is 
entered,  receive  the  same  treatment  as  that 
applicable  to  its  own  national  airlines; 

(c)  The  fuel,  lubricating  oils,  spare  parts, 
regular  equipment  and  aircraft  stores  retained 
on  board  civil  aircraft  authorized  to  operate  the 
services  described  in  paragi'aphs  1  and  2  above 
shall,  upon  arriving  in  or  leaving  the  area  of 
control  of  the  other  government,  be  exempt  from 
customs  duties,  inspection  fees  or  similar  duties 
or  charges,  even  though  such  supplies  be  used  or 
consumed  by  such  aircraft  on  flights  in  that 
area. 

(fi)  The  two  governments  agree  that: 

(a)  Their  respective  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  the  admission  to  or  departure  from 
their  territories  or  areas  of  control  of  aircraft 
engaged  in  international  air  navigation,  or  to 
the  operation  and  navigation  of  such  aircraft 
while  within  I  heir  respective  terriloi'ics  or  areas 
of  control,  sliall  be  applied  to  and  sliali  he  com- 
plied with  by  their  respective  aircraft  upon 
entering,  departing  from,  or  while  within  their 
resjjective  territories  or  areas  of  control ; 

(b)  Their  respective  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  the  admission  to  or  departure  from 


their  territories  or  areas  of  control,  of  passen- 
gers, crew,  or  cargo  of  aii'craft,  as  well  as  regu- 
lations relating  to  entry,  clearance,  immigra- 
tion, passports,  customs  and  quarantine,  shall  be 
complied  with  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  passen- 
gers, crew  or  cargo  upon  entrance  into,  depar- 
ture from  or  while  within  their  respective  terri- 
tories or  areas  of  control. 

(7)  Certificates  of  airworthiness,  certificates  of 
competency  and  licenses  for  aircraft  and  personnel 
to  be  used  in  operating  the  services  described  in 
this  Agreement  issued  or  rendered  valid  by  one 
party  to  this  agreement  and  still  in  force  shall  be 
recognized  as  valid  by  the  other  party.  Each 
party  reserves  the  right,  however,  to  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize, for  the  purpose  of  flight  above  its  own 
territory,  certificates  of  competency  and  licenses 
granted  to  its  own  nationals  by  another  state. 

(8)  The  two  governments  agree,  in  respect  of 
the  operation  of  the  air  services  described  in  para- 
graphs 1  and  2  above,  to  cooperate  in  an  effort  to 
simplify  procedures  and  formalities  relating  to  the 
operation  and  navigation  of  aircraft  and  relating 
to  the  entry,  transit  and  departure  of  aircraft, 
crews,  jjassengers  and  cargo. 

(9)  In  event  that  either  government  should 
consider  it  desirable  to  modify  routes  or  conditions 
herein  described,  it  may  request  consultation  be- 
tween the  competent  authorities  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, such  consultations  to  be  commenced  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  the  request  is  received ; 
and  agreement  between  these  authorities  on  new 
or  revised  routes  or  conditions  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  confirmation  by  an  exchange  of  notes 
between  the  two  governments. 

(10)  It  is  understood  that  the  Government  of 
the  Federal  People's  Eepublic  of  Yugoslavia  in- 
tends to  invoke  paragraph  9  when  its  plans  for  the 
operation  of  a  trans-Atlantic  route  have  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  negotiations  for  traffic 
rights  in  the  United  States  appear  desirable. 

(11)  This  agreement  shall  remain  effective 
until  notice  of  termination  is  given  by  either  gov- 
ernment or  until  superseded  by  a  more  compre- 
hensive agreement. 

(12)  If  one  of  the  governments  is  so  obligated, 
this  agreement  shall  be  registered  with  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization. 

The  Embassy  is  authorized  to  inform  the 
Ministry  of  I^'oreign  Affairs  of  the  Federal  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Yugoslavia  that  the  Government 
of  the  TTnited  States  of  America  agrees  that  the 
present  note  and  the  identical  note  of  the  Ministry 
constitute  a  jirovisional  agreement  Ix^tween  tlie  two 
governments  conc'ci'iiing  the  exchange  of  civil  air 
transport  rights  and  that  tliis  agreement  is  effec- 
tive from  the  date  on  which  these  notes  are  ex- 
changed. 

The  Embassy  avails  itself  of  this  opportunity 
to  renew  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  the  as- 
surance of  its  hiixh  consideration. 
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Turkey  Signs  Fulbright  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  pregs  December  27] 

Turkey  and  the  United  States  today  signed  an 
agreement  under  tlie  Fulbright  Act,  which,  fol- 
lowing ratification  by  the  Grand  National  Assem- 
bly of  Turkey,  will  put  into  operation  the  program 
of  educational  exclianj^es  authorized  by  Public 
Law  No.  5S4,  70th  Congress,  the  Fulbrifjlit  Act. 

The  signing  took  place  at  Ankara,  with  Secre- 
tary General  Faik  Zihni  Akdur  of  the  Turkish 
Ministry  of  Foreign  AfiFairs  representing  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  and  Ambassador  George 
Wadsworth  representing  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  United  States 
Educational  Commission  in  Turkey  to  assist  in 
the  administration  of  the  educational  program 
financetl  from  certain  funds  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  United  States  surplus  property  to  that 
country.  It  provides  for  an  annual  program  of 
the  equivalent  of  approximately  $250,000  in  Turk- 
ish liras  for  2  years,  with  the  possibility  of  exten- 
sion for  a  number  of  additional  j'ears,  for  certain 
educational  purposes.  These  purposes  include 
the  financing  of  "studies,  research,  instruction,  and 
other  educational  activities  of  or  for  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  schools  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  located  in  Turkey  or  of 
nationals  of  Turkey  in  United  States  schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning  located  outside  the 
continental  United  States  .  .  .  inchiding  payment 
for  transportation,  tuition,  maintenance,  and  other 
expenses  incident  to  scholastic  activities;  or  fur- 
nishing transportation  for  nationals  of  Turkey 
who  desire  to  attend  United  States  schools  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  the  continental 
United  States  .  .  .  whose  attendance  will  not  de- 
prive citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  of 
an  opportunity  to  attend  such  schools  and  institu- 
tions. 

The  Commission  in  Turkey  will  consist  of  eight 
members,  the  honorary  chairman  of  which  will  be 
the  United  States  Ambassador  to  Turkey.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  will  include  four  citi- 
zens of  Turkey  and  four  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

After  the  members  of  the  Commission  in  Turkey 
have  been  appointed,  information  about  specific 
opportunities  for  American  citizens  to  pursue 
study,  teaching,  or  research  in  that  country  will  be 
made  public.  At  that  time  applications  for  these 
opportunities  will  be  received  by : 

For  university  teaching,  or  advanced  research 

The  Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research  Councils 
2101  Constitution  Avenue,  NW. 
Washington  2.'5,  D.  C. 

For  teaching  in  Turkish  seconilary  schools 

The  United  States  OflBce  of  Education 
Federal  Security  Agency 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


For  teaching  in  American  secondary  schools  abroad 

Tlift  Conforenco  Hoard  of  Associated  Research  Councils 
2101  C<institution  Avenue,  NW. 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

For  graduate  study 

The  Institute  of  International  Education 
2  West  Forty-lifth  Street 
New  York  19,  N.Y. 

Fulbright  Program  Advisers,  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities . 


VOA  To  Broadcast  in  Indonesian 
and  Arabic  Languages 

The  Voice  of  America  will  beam  a  daily  broad- 
cast to  Southeast  Asia  in  the  Indonesian  language 
starting  on  December  27, 1949,  the  Department  of 
State  announced  on  December  20. 

The  date  for  inaugurating  the  new  broadcast 
series  was  selected  to  coincide  with  the  date  set 
for  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  of  Indonesia.  The  initial  pro- 
gram will  consist  of  a  salute  to  the  new  republic 
with  greetings  from  various  American  officials. 
Subsequent  programs  will  consist  exclusively  of 
United  States  and  world  news. 

The  Indonesian  program  will  be  broadcast  from 
6 :  15  to  6 :  30  a.m.  e.s.t.,  (7 :  15-7 :  30  p.m.  Indo- 
nesian time)  by  tive  short-wave  transmitters  in  the 
United  States  and  relayed  by  two  short-wave 
transmitters  at  Honolulu  and  by  one  medium-wave 
and  three  short-wave  transmitters  at  Manila. 

With  the  start  of  the  new  transmission,  a  cur- 
rent 30-minute  Voice  of  America  broadcast  to 
Indonesia  in  English  5  times  a  week  will  be  re- 
vised to  include  a  15-minute  newscast  in  English 
followed  by  15  minutes  of  news  in  Indonesian  7 
days  a  week. 

On  December  22,  the  Department  announced 
the  inauguration  of  Voice  of  America  broadcasts 
in  the  Arabic  language  beginning  on  January  1, 
1950. 

The  Arabic  program  will  be  broadcast  from 
11:00-11:30  a.m.  e.s.t.  (6:00-6:30  p.m.  Cairo 
time  and  7:  00-7:  30  p.m.  Baghdad  time)  by  four 
short-wave  transmitters  in  the  United  States,  by 
one  relay  transmitter  at  the  American  relay  base 
at  Munich,  and  by  three  relay  transmitters  which 
the  Voice  of  America  leases  from  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation. 

Indonesia  will  be  the  twenty-third  language, 
and  Arabic  will  be  the  twenty-fourth  language 
used  by  the  Voice  of  America  in  its  world-wide 
radio  service  and  the  third  beamed  to  the  Near 
East. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[December  31-January  6] 

Security  Council 

The  Security  Council  completed  its  fourth  year 
on  December  31.  The  number  of  Council  meet- 
ings in  1949  declined  compared  with  previous 
years.  Sixty-two  meetings  were  held  in  1949 ;  168 
meetings  were  held  in  1948;  137  in  1947;  and  88 
in  1946.  This  was  the  first  year  in  which  no  new 
dispute  was  brought  before  the  Council. 

The  members  of  the  1949  Security  Council  were 
the  five  permanent  members:  China,  France,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  plus  Argentina, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Egypt.  Norway,  and  the  Ukraine. 
Ecuador,  India,  and  Yugoslavia  were  elected  in 
1950  by  the  General  Assembly  to  replace  Argen- 
tina, Canada,  and  the  Ukraine. 

Among  the  matters  with  which  the  Security 
Council  is  "seized"  are  the  Palestine  question,  the 
Kashmir  question,  the  Indonesian  question,  gen- 
eral regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments  and 
armed  forces,  international  control  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, organization  of  armed  forces  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Security  Council  under  article  43  of  the 
Charter,  membership  applications,  and  the  voting 
procedure  in  the  Security  Council. 

Kashmir 

At  its  last  meeting,  December  29,  the  Security 
Council  heard  the  report  of  its  President,  General 
McNaughton  of  Canada,  on  his  consultations  with 
representatives  of  India  and  Pakistan.  The  Coun- 
cil had  asked  him  to  hold  the  consultations  in  or- 
der to  find  "a  mutually  satisfactory  basis  for 
dealing  with  the  Kashmir  problem."  General  ap- 
proval for  the  proposal  that  he  had  submitted  to 
the  parties  for  consideration  by  their  governments 
and  a  desire  that  he  continue  the  consultations 
were  expressed  by  everyone  in  the  meeting  excpt 
by  the  Soviet  representatives,  but  action  was  de- 
ferred until  the  1950  Council  meets. 

General  McNaughton  explained  that  his  pro- 
posal was  based  on  the  principle,  already  accepted 
by  both  parties,  that  the  freely  expressed  M'ill  of 
its  people  will  determine  the  future  of  the  State 
of  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 


The  proposal  was  directed  toward  the  practical 
task  of  bringing  about  conditions  under  which 
such  free  expression  could  take  place  through  a 
plebiscite.  It  also  included  the  basis  for  an  agi'eed 
program  of  progressive  demilitarization  to  pre- 
cede the  plebiscite.  If  accepted  by  the  parties, 
said  General  McNaughton,  "the  essential  require- 
ments leading  to  conditions  requisite  to  a  free  and 
impartial  plebiscite  would  have  been  established 
and  the  way  would  be  open  for  the  Plebiscite  Ad- 
ministrator to  discharge  the  functions  which  have 
already  been  entrustecl  to  him." 

United  States  Representative  Gross  told  the 
Council  that  he  believed  the  proposal  constitutes 
a  fair  and  reasonable  approach  to  the  problem. 
We  expect,  he  said,  that  the  parties,  imder  the  able 
guidance  of  General  McNaughton,  will  continue 
their  consultations  in  fulfillment  of  their  obliga- 
tions luider  article  33  of  the  Charter  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  and  peaceful  solution  of  the  current 
dispute. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  supported  by  the 
Ukraine,  stated  that  it  does  "not  regard  Mr.  Tingfu 
Tsiang,  the  Kuomintang  representative  in  the  Se- 
curity Council,  as  repi'esenting  China,  and  does 
not  consider  him  as  empowered  to  represent  the 
Chinese  people  on  the  Security  Council."  After 
Ambassador  Tsiang  had  replied  to  these  declara- 
tions, the  Security  Council  President  ruled  the 
matter  closed. 

International  Labor  Office 

The  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  planned  to  hold  its  110th  session  at 
Mysore,  India,  December  29-tTanuary  7.  Among 
the  items  to  be  considered  are  questions  relating 
to  the  rights  of  trade  unions,  the  relationship  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  and  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization's  technical  assistance 
program. 

The  Governing  Body  will  consider  the  establish- 
ment, actively  sponsored  by  the  United  States,  of 
a  Fact  Finding  and  Counciliation  Commission  on 
freedom  of  association.  This  Commission,  when 
established,  would  act  on  behalf  of  the  United 
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Nations  as  well  as  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation and  vrould  be  available  for  ascertaining  the 
facts  concerning  allegat  inn.s  tliat  trade  nnions  nave 
been  denied  the  right  oi  freedom  of  association. 
It  is  anticii)ated  that  this  Connnission  would  assist 
in  establisliing  and  maintaining  the  rights  of 
workere  (and  of  emploj-ei-s)  to  associate  freely 
in  organizations  of  their  own  choosing,  free  from 
government  domination. 

In  line  with  tlie  etforts  of  the  United  States  to 
bring  about  active  day-to-day  cooperation  in  the 
activities  of  international  organizations,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  have  negotiated  an  agreement 
establishing  working  relations  between  the  two 
organizations.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  agree- 
ment will  be  the  foundation  for  mutual  coopera- 
tion in  the  common  work  of  the  two  organizations 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Governing  Body  will  have  before  it  various 
proposals  of  the  Director-General  with  respect  to 
an  International  Labor  Organization  technical 
assistance  program  as  well  as  plans  for  integrating 
this  program  with  the  over-all  United  Nations 
program. 

Draft  International  Covenant  on  Human  Rights 

The  United  States  has  submitted  to  Secretary- 
General  Lie  its  observations  on  the  draft  inter- 
national covenant  on  human  rights,  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  for  the  comments  of  all  United  Nations 
members  by  January  1,  1950.  The  United  States 
attaches  great  impoitance  to  the  completion  of 
the  covenant  at  the  next  session  of  the  Commission, 
wliich  will  convene  March  27,  1950,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  forwarded  first  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  then  to  the  1950  .session  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  consideration  and  final 
approval. 

The  United  States  has  proposed  for  inclusion 
in  the  covenant  a  comprehensive  article  on  its 
implementation,  which  provides  that  any  state 
party  to  the  covenant  may  raise  the  question  of 
violation  of  the  covenant  if  it  "considers  that 
another  State  Party  is  not  giving  effect  to  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Covenant."  Under  the  implementa- 
tion mechanism  proposed,  it  is  contemplated  that 
the  states  involved  would  initially  undertake  a 
settlement  between  them.  If  this  should  fail, 
either  state  would  have  the  right  to  refer  the  al- 


leged violations  to  a  Human  Rights  Committee  of 
live  persons  chosen  "for  their  high  moral  char- 
acter and  suitable  ability"  to  serve  in  their  i)er- 
sonal  capacities,  which  would  be  established  under 
procedures  set  forth  in  our  proposal.  The  Com- 
mittee would  have  authority  to  call  for  relevant 
information  from  any  state  concerned,  request 
advisory  opinions  from  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  through  tthe  Human  Rights  Commission, 
and  would  report  its  findings  of  fact  not  later 
than  2  years  alter  its  first  meeting. 

The  "United  States  has  also  proposed  for  in- 
clusion in  the  covenant,  in  conformity  with  the 
recent  General  Assembly  recommendation,  an 
article  on  freedom  of  information  which  would 
be  so  worded  as  to  provide  the  right  to  be  free  from 
governmental  interference  "to  hold  opinions,  to 
seek,  i-eceive  and  impart  information,  opinions 
and  ideas,  regardless  of  frontiers,  through  speech, 
press,  art  or  any  other  media."  This  article  also 
includes  a  general  limitation  clause,  instead  of  a 
detailed  listing  of  specific  exceptions.  The  United 
States  believe  that  this  is  the  only  practicable  way 
of  handling  the  question  of  limitations  on  freedom 
of  information,  if  agreement  is  to  be  obtained 
and  if  the  article  is  not  to  become  one  on  the 
restriction  of  information. 

Another  article  of  particular  interest  to  the 
United  States  is  that  known  as  the  federal-state 
provision,  which  has  not  yet  been  incorporated  in 
the  Commission  draft.  A  number  of  member 
states,  including  the  United  States,  have  a  form 
of  constitutional  government  that  reserves  to  their 
constituent  states  certain  powers  of  government. 
Under  the  proposed  federal-state  provision,  the 
obligation  of  the  United  States  would  be  limited 
to  matters  within  the  Federal  Government's  juris- 
diction. Where  it  is  determined  by  appropriate 
constitutional  processes  that  the  Covenant  in- 
volves matters  within  the  concern  of  the  constitu- 
ent states,  the  Federal  Government  would  under- 
take to  recommend  to  those  states  the  incorporation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant  in  their  basic 
law. 

The  United  States  feels  that  the  inclusion  of 
economic  and  social  rights  in  the  covenant  would 
seriously  prejudice  its  completion  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  at  its  next  session.  The 
United  States,  however,  has  included  language 
lecognizing  economic  and  social  rights  as  a  part 
of  human  rights  in  its  suggested  preamble  to  the 
covenant. 
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Bodies  and  Posts  Established  by  Fourth  Session  of  General  Assembly^ 


SEPTEMBER  20-DECEIVIBER  10,  1949 


Body  or  Post 


1.  U.N.  Commission  on  Korea  (Rees- 

tablished with  a  change  in  mem- 
bership) . 

2.  U.N.  Special  Committee  on  the  Bal- 

kans   (Reestablished    with    same 
membership) . 


3.  U.N.  Commissioner  in  Libya. 
Commissioner  Elected 

4.  U.N.  Council  for  Libya 


5.  U.N.  Commission  for  Eritrea. 


6.  U.N.  Advisory  Council  for  Somali- 

land. 

7.  Interim  Committee  of  the   General 

Assembly   (Reestablished  without 
time  limit  provision). 

8.  U.N.  Field  Service 

9.  U.  N.  Panel  of  Field  Observers 


10.  U.  N.  Headquarters  Advisory  Com- 
mittee (Reestablished  with  same 
membership  as  last  year). 


11.  U.  N.  Administrative  Tribunal. 


Appointment  of  members  of  the 
Administrative  Tribunal. 


12.  High  Commissioner's  Office  for  Ref- 
ugees. 


Membership 


Australia,  China,  El  Salvador,  France, 
India,  Philippines,  Turkey. 

Australia,  Brazil,  China,  France,  Mexico, 
Netherlands,  Pakistan,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  (Poland  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  declined  par- 
ticipation). 


Adrian  Pelt  (Netherlands). 


Egypt,  France,  Italy,  Pakistan,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  one  represen- 
tative of  people  of  each  of  3  regions  in 
Libya  and  one  representative  of  minor- 
ities in  Libya. 

Guatemala,  Burma,  Norway,  Pakistan, 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

Colombia,  Egypt,  Philippines 


Total  U.N.  membership  declined  participa- 
tion: Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland,  Ukranian  S.S.R.,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Yugoslavia. 

Approved  in  principle  and  noted  the  Stg's 
intention  to  establish  same. 

Requested  Syg  to  establish  Panel 

Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  China, 
Colombia,  France,  Greece,  India,  Norway, 
Poland,  Syria,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  Yugoslavia. 

Adopted  in  principle 


Appointed   following   members   on   recom- 
mendation of  Committees: 

S-Ycar    Term:  Madame   Paul    Bastid 

(France),   Maharaja  ,Iam   Shri  Dig- 

vijavasinhi  Sahib  (India),  M.  Omar 

I,outfi  (Egypt). 

Z-Yenr  Term:  Rowland  Egger  (U.  S.), 

Dr.  Eniilio  Oril)e  (Uruguay). 
1-Ycar  Term:  Sir  Sidney  Caine  (U.  K.), 
Dr.  Vladimir  Outrata  (Czechoslovak- 
ia). 
(High  Commissioner  to  be  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  nomination  by  Syg 
for  term  of  3  years  beginning  1/1/51). 


Doc.  No. 


A/1039. 
A/1117. 


A/1124 

A/PV/276. 
A/1124.... 


A/1124_ 
A/1124_ 
A/1125_ 

A/1130- 
A/1130. 
A/1141. 

A/1142. 
A/1243. 


A/1199. 


Approved 


233d   meeting, 
Oct.  21. 

24.5th  meeting, 
Nov.  18. 


250th  meeting, 

Nov.  21. 
276th  meeting, 

Dec.  10. 
250th  meeting, 

Nov.  21. 


250th  meeting, 

Nov.  21. 
250th  meeting, 

Nov.  21. 
250th  meeting, 

Nov.  21. 


252d    meeting, 

Nov.  22. 
252d    meeting, 

Nov.  22. 
255th  meeting, 

Nov.  24. 


255th  meeting, 

Nov.  24. 
274th  meeting, 

Dec.  9. 


265th  meeting, 
Dec.  3. 
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Body  or  Post 

Membership 

Doc.  No. 

Approved 

13.  Special   Committee  on   information 
transmitted  under  article  73  (e). 

Established  for  a  3-year  period 

A/1186 

263d  meeting 
Dec.  2. 

A/1214 

Following  members  elected  by  Committee 

274th   meeting 

4  on  behalf  of  Cipiieral  As.sembly: 

Dec.  9. 

3-Year     Term:    Egypt,    India,    Brazil, 

U.  S.  S.  R. 

;8-y'eor  Term:   Mexico,  Philippines. 

1-Year  Term:  Venezuela,  Sweden. 

Members      Traiismilting      Information: 

Australia,        Belgium,        Denmark, 

France,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 

United  Kingdom,  United  States. 

11.   U.N.   Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine    Refugees    in    the    Near 

(Director  to  be  appointed  by  Syq) 

A/1237 

273d    meeting, 

Dec.  8. 

East. 

France,   Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  United 

A/1237 

273d    meeting, 

Advisory  Commission  of  the  U.N. 

States,    (3   additional    members  may   be 

Dec.  8. 

Relief    and    Works    Agency    for 

elected  by  the  Advisory  Commission). 

Palestine    Refugees   in    the    Near 

East. 

Elections  to  Previously  Established  Organs 

Membership 

Doc.  No. 

Approved 

1.   Election  of  three  nonpermanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council. 

Ecuador,  India,  Yugoslavia 

A/PV/231 

231st  meeting, 

Oct.  20. 

2.   Election     of     six     members    to    the 

Mexico,     Iran,    United    States,    Pakistan, 

A/PV/231 

231st  meeting. 

Economic  and  Social  Council. 

Canada,  Czechoslovakia. 

Oct.  20. 

3.  Election    of    three    members    to    the 

Dominican  Republic  (to  complete  unexpired 

A/PV/231 

231st  meeting, 

Trusteeship  Council. 

term  of  Costa  Rica),  Argentina,  Iraq. 

Oct.  20. 

4.  Vacancies  in  membership  of  Advisory 

William     O.     Hall     (U.S.),     Olyntho     P. 

A/1135 

255th  meeting. 

Committee  on  Administrative  and 

Machado  (Brazil),  Sir  William  Mathews 

Nov.  24. 

Budgetary  Questions. 

(U.K.). 

5.  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 

Frank    Pace     (U.S.),    Mitchell    W.    Sharp 

A/1136 

255th  meeting, 

Committee  on  Contributions. 

(Canada),  Kan  Lee  (China). 

Nov.  24. 

6.  A  Vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
Board  of  Auditors. 

Auditor  General  of  Canada 

A/1137 

255th  meeting, 

Nov.  24. 

7.   Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 

R.    T.    Cristobal    (Philippines),    E.    Holte- 

A/1139 

255th  meeting, 

U.  N.  Staff  Pension  Committee. 

Costello     (Colombia),     Nikolai     Klimou 
(U.S.S.R.). 

Alternates:  Miss    Carol    Laise    (U.S.), 
Dr.    A.    Nass    (Venezuela),    P.    Or- 
donneau  (France). 

Nov.  24. 

8.   Vacancy   in   the   membership   of  the 
Investments  Committee. 

I var  Rooth  (Sweden) 

A/1140 

255th  meeting. 

Nov.  24. 

'  For  information  on  the  third  session,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  16,  1949,  p.  72,  and  Aug.  29,  1949,  p.  289. 


Programs  for  Non-Self-Governing  Areas  in  the  Pacific 


The  completion  of  a  project  on  exchange  of  epi- 
demiological information  among  the  15  non-self- 
governing  territories  of  the  South  Pacific  was  one 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  South  Pacific  Commission. 

At  its  fourth  session  from  October  22-31  at 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  the  Commission  reviewed 
the  progress  on  30  research  projects  that  it  had 
undertaken  last  May  on  the  health,  economic,  and 
social  development  of  that  region. 

The  Commission  instructed  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  prepare  a  draft  program  for  technical 
assistance.     Such  a  program  is  to  be  based  initi- 


ally on  any  need  as  may  be  found  to  reinforce  any 
of  the  30  approved  projects  in  the  Commission's 
existing  program. 

Although  the  projected  program  for  technical 
assistance  will  deal  comprehensively  with  the  long- 
term  needs  of  the  area,  each  participating  govern- 
ment will  make  its  applications  for  technical 
a.ssistance  for  such  territories  to  the  United  Na- 
tions or  other  authority  administering  the  pro- 
gram. 

An  agreement  between  the  participating  gov- 
ernments provided  for  the  South  Pacific  Confer- 
ence that  will  have  advisory  powers  auxiliary  to 
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the  Commission.  The  first  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence will  be  held  at  Nasinu,  Suva,  on  April  24, 
1950.  Representatives  from  the  following  terri- 
tories will  attend  the  Conference:  Papua,  New 
Guinea,  Nauru,  New  Caledonia  and  dependencies, 
French  Oceania,  Netherlands  New  Guinea,  West- 
ern Samoa,  Cook  Islands  (including  Nine),  Fiji, 
British  Solomon  Islands,  Gilbert  Islands,  Ellice 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  New  Hebrides,  Toke- 
lau  Islands,  and  Kingdom  of  Tonga. 

The  Commission  also  made  progress  in  such 
projects  as  the  investigation  to  discover  a  suitable 
infant  food ;  introduction  of  new  economic  plants, 
with  introduction  centers  in  Fiji,  New  Caledonia, 
Papua,  and  Netherlands  New  Guinea,  and  the  im- 
provement of  productivity  of  atoll  islands;  sur- 
veys by  experts  of  social  anthropology  and  lin- 
guistics with  emphasis  on  practical  application  of 
the  results;  a  filariasis  survey;  the  pi'oblem  of 
illiteracy;  plans  for  the  establishment  of  central- 
ized technical  institutions  and  the  use  of  films 
and  other  visual  aids  in  education ;  a  pilot  survey 
to  determine  methods  of  land  usage  that  will  begin 
soon  in  New  Caledonia;  and  arrangements  for  a 
scheme  of  community  development  under  trained 
native  leadership,  a  start  of  which  will  be  made 
in  January  on  Moturiki,  one  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 

The  Commission,  in  recognizing  the  importance 
of  disseminating  information  throughout  the  ter- 
ritories, decided  to  issue  quarterly  bulletins  that 
would  report  primarily  upon  progress  made  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Commission's  work  pro- 
gram. 

Attending  the  fourth  session  were  representa- 
tives of  the  participating  governments :  Australia, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

The  fifth  session  of  the  South  Pacific  Commis- 
sion will  be  held  at  Suva,  Fiji,  in  May  1950,  imme- 
dately  following  the  first  South  Pacific  Conference. 


U.  S.  Delegation  to 

110th  Session  ILO  Governing  Body 

On  December  23,  the  Department  of  State 
announced  that  the  President  has  designated 
Arnold  L.  Zempel,  Executive  Director,  Office  of 
International  Labor  AffairSj  Department  of  La- 
bor, and  Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  Director,  Office  of 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  AfTnirs,  De- 
partment of  State,  as  substitute  and  alternate 
substitute  representatives,  respectively,  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  the  110th  session  of 
the  governing  body  of  the  International  Labor 
Office,  to  be  held  at  Mysore,  India,  December  29, 
1949,  through  January  7,  1950.  Named  to  serve 
as  adviser  on  the  delegation  is  Philip  B.  Sullivan, 


Labor  Adviser,  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs, 
Department  of  State. 

In  addition  to  the  persons  designated  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  Government  at  this  session, 
George  Philip  Delaney,  International  Representa- 
tive, American  Federation  of  Labor,  one  of  eight 
worker  members  of  the  Governing  Body,  and 
Charles  E.  Shaw,  Manager,  Employee  Relations 
Overseas,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey, 
serving  as  substitute  for  one  of  the  eight  employer 
members,  will  also  attend  the  110th  session  of  the 
Governing  Body. 

The  agenda  for  this  session  of  the  Governing 
Body  contains  26  items,  ranging  from  examina- 
tion of  reports  of  the  Director-General  and  those 
of  all  standing  and  special  committee  meetings 
submitted  since  the  Thirty-second  Conference  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization,  to  a  de- 
termination of  agenda,  dates,  and  location  of 
future  Ilo  meetings. 
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Security  Council 

Letter  Dated  23  September  1949  from  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  Trans- 
mitting the  Fourth  Progress  Report  of  the  United 
Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine. 
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Letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
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Burton  Y.  Berry  as  Director  of  African  and  Near  East- 
ern Affairs,  effective  October  24, 1940. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Edward  W.  Barrett  Nominated 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 

The  President  announced  on  December  31  that 
he  would  send  to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of 
Edward  Ware  Barrett  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State. 

Following  confirmation,  Mr.  Barrett  will  serve 
as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  succeed- 
ing George  V.  Allen,  who  resigned  on  November 
29,  1949,  to  become  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Yugoslavia. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  Mr. 
Barrett  will  be  responsible  for  advising  the  Sec- 
retary on  public  opinion  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  policies  and  programs ;  for  conducting  the 
international  information  and  educational  ex- 
change programs  of  the  Department;  for  keeping 
the  United  States  public  informed  on  international 
affairs;  for  United  States  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  (Unesco)  ;  for  the  Depart- 
ment's publications  and  historical  research  pro- 
grams ;  for  supporting  United  States  policies  and 
actions  relating  to  freedom  of  information;  and 
for  developing  policies  relating  to  frequency  as- 
pects of  international  broadcasting.  ' 
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Legislation 

Regulation  of  Whaling.  Hearing  before  a  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, United  States  Senate,  Eighty-first  Congress,  First 
Session,  on  S.  20S0,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  regulation  of 
whaling  and  to  give  effect  to  the  international  convention 
for  the  regulation  of  whaling  signed  at  Washington  under 
date  of  December  2,  1946,  by  the  United  States  and  certain 
other  Governments,  and  for  other  purposes.  July  20, 
1949.     iii,  58  pp. 

Joint  Development  of  Hydroelectric  Power  at  Falcon 
Dam  on  Rio  Grande — United  States  and  Mexico.  Hearing 
before  a  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, First  Session,  on  H.R.  5773,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  article  7  of  the  treaty 
of  February  3,  1944,  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  regarding  the  joint  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  at  Falcon  Dam,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  for  other 
purposes.    August  17,  1949.     iii,  16  pp. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Eighty-first  Congress,  First  Session,  on  H.R. 
5748  and  H.R.  5895,  a  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
and  provide  for  the  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  furnishing  military  assistance  to  foreign 
nations.  July  28,  29,  August  1,  2,  5,  and  8,  1949.  iv, 
3G4  pp. 

Military  Assistance  Program.  Joint  Hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  United  States  Senate,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  First  Session,  on  S.  2388,  a  bill  to  ijromote  the 
foreign  policy  and  provide  for  the  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  by  furnishing  military  as- 
sistance to  foreign  nations.  August  8,  9,  10,  11,  17,  18, 
and  19,  1949.    iv,  252  pp. 

Cooperative  for  American  Remittances  to  Europe,  Inc. 
Hearings  before  a  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  First  Session,  on  H.R.  5953,  a  bill  to  authorize 
contributions  to  Cooperative  for  American  Remittances  to 
Europe,  Inc.     August  23,  1949.     iii,  64  pp. 

Export-Import  Bank  Loan  Guaranty  Authority.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
House  of  Representatives,  Eighty-first  Congress,  First 
Session,  on  H.R.  5594,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to  vest  in  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  the  Power  to  Guarantee 
United  States  Investments  Abroad.  August  17,  19,  22,  23, 
and  24,  1949.    iii,  160  pp. 

International  Wheat  Agreement  Funds.  Hearings  be- 
fore a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  United  States  Senate,  Eighty-first  Congress, 
First  Session,  on  S.  2287  and  S.  2383,  bills  to  give  effect 
to  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  relating  to  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  supplies  and  prices  in  the  international  wheat 
market.     September  21  and  22,  1949.     iii,  52  pp. 

Report  on  the  Congress  of  American  Women.  October 
23,  1949.     iv,  114  pp. 
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The  State  of  the  Union 


Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress  ^ 


»».  i.  SUHtKINTEHUENT  OF  WJUUUtHre 

FEB    9   1950 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Si-eaker,  Members  of  the 
Congress  :  A  year  ago  I  reported  to  this  Congress 
that  the  state  of  the  Union  was  good.  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  report  to  you  today  that  the  state  of 
the  Union  continues  to  be  good.  Our  Republic 
continues  to  increase  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom 
within  its  borders,  and  to  offer  strength  and  en- 
couragement to  all  those  who  love  freedom 
tliroughout  the  world. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  made  notable 
progress  in  strengthening  the  foundations  of  peace 
and  freedom,  abroad  and  at  home. 

AVe  have  taken  important  steps  in  securing  the 
North  Atlantic  community  against  aggression. 
We  have  continued  our  successful  support  of 
European  recovery.  We  have  returned  to  our 
established  policy  of  expanding  international 
trade  through  reciprocal  agreement.  We  have 
strengthened  our  support  of  the  United  Nations. 

While   great   problems   still   confront    us,   the 

freatest  danger  has  receded — the  possibility  which 
aced  us  3  years  ago  that  most  of  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean  area  might  collapse  under  totali- 
tarian pressure.  Today,  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  have  new  vigor  and  new  hope  for  the  cause 
of  peace. 

Today,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  stand  a  free  and 
prosperous  nation  with  greater  possibilities  for 
the  luture  than  any  people  have  ever  had  before. 

We  are  now,  in  this  year  of  1950,  nearing  the 
midpoint  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  first  half  of  this  century  will  be  known  as 
the  most  turbulent  and  eventful  period  in  recorded 
history.  The  swift  pace  of  events  promises  to 
make  the  next  50  years  decisive  in  the  history  of 
man  on  this  planet. 

The  scientific  and  industrial  revolution  which 
began  two  centuries  ago  has,  in  the  last  50  years, 
caught  up  the  peoples  of  the  globe  in  a  common 

'  Excerpts  from  the  President's  message  delivered  to  the 
Congress  on  Jan.  4,  19.50,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
White  House  on  the  same  date. 


destiny.  Two  world-shattering  wars  have  proved 
that  no  corner  of  the  earth  can  be  isolated  from  the 
affairs  of  mankind. 

The  human  race  has  reached  a  turning  point. 
Man  has  opened  the  secrets  of  nature  and  mastered 
new  powers.  If  he  uses  them  wisely,  he  can  reach 
new  heights  of  civilization.  If  he  uses  them 
foolishly,  they  may  destroy  him. 

Man  must  create  the  moral  and  legal  framework 
for  the  world  which  will  insure  that  his  new  powers 
are  used  for  good  and  not  for  evil.  In  shaping 
the  outcome,  flie  people  of  the  United  States  will 
play  a  leading  role. 

Among  all  the  great  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  last  50  years,  none  is  more  important  than 
the  change  in  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs.  Fifty  years  ago,  we  were  a  country 
devoted  largely  to  our  own  internal  affairs.  Our 
industry  was  growing,  and  we  had  new  interests 
in  the  Far  East  and  in  the  Caribbean,  but  we  were 
primarily  concerned  with  the  development  of  vast 
areas  of  our  own  continental  territory. 

Today,  our  population  has  doubled.  Our  na- 
tional production  has  risen  from  about  50  billion 
dollars,  in  terms  of  today's  prices,  to  the  stagger- 
ing figure  of  255  billion  dollars  a  year.  We  liave 
a  more  productive  economic  system  and  a  greater 
industrial  potential  than  any  other  nation  on  the 
globe.  Our  standard  of  living  is  an  inspiration 
for  all  other  peoples.  Even  the  slightest  changes 
in  our  economic  and  social  life  have  their  effect 
on  other  countries  all  around  the  world. 

Our  tremendous  strength  has  brought  with  it 
tremendous  responsibilities.  We  have  moved  from 
the  outer  edge  to  the  center  of  world  affairs. 
Other  nations  look  to  us  for  a  wise  exercise  of  our 
economic  and  military  strength,  and  for  vigorous 
support  of  the  ideals  of  representative  government 
and  a  free  society.     We  will  not  fail  them. 

Our  objective  in  the  world  is  peace.  Our  coun- 
try has  joined  with  others  in  the  task  of  achieving 
peace.  We  know  now  that  this  is  not  an  easy  task, 
or  a  short  one.  But  we  are  determined  to  see  it 
through.     Both  of  our  great  political  parties  are 
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committed  to  working  together— and  I  am  sure 
they  will  contimie  to  work  together— to  achieve 
this  end.  We  are  prepared  to  devote  our  energy 
and  our  resources  to  this  task,  because  we  know 
that  our  own  security  and  the  future  of  mankind 
are  at  stake. 

Our  success  in  working  with  other  nations  to 
achieve  peace  depends  largely  on  what  we  do  at 
home.  We  must  preserve  our  national  strength. 
Strength  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  aims  and  force. 
It  is  a  matter  of  economic  growth,  and  social 
health,  and  vigorous  institutions,  public  and  pri- 
vate. We  can  achieve  peace  only  if  we  maintain 
our  productive  energy,  our  democratic  institu- 
tions, and  our  firm  belief  in  individual  freedom. 

Our  surest  guide  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead  will 
be  the  spirit  in  which  this  great  Republic  was 
founded.  We  must  make  our  decisions  in  the 
conviction  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  equally  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment is  to  serve  these  ends. 

This  country  of  ours  has  experienced  many 
blessings,  but  none  greater  than  its  dedication  to 
these  principles.  At  every  point  in  our  history, 
these  ideals  have  served  to  correct  our  failures  and 
sliortcomings,  to  spur  us  on  to  greater  efforts,  and 
to  keep  clearly  before  us  the  primary  purpose  of 
our  existence  as  a  nation.  They  have  enshrined 
for  us,  as  a  principle  of  government,  the  moral 
imperative  to  do  justice,  and  the  divine  command 
to  men  to  love  one  another. 

These  principles  give  meaning  to  all  that  we  do. 

In  foreign  policy,  they  mean  that  we  can  never 
be  tolerant  of  oppression  or  tyranny.  They  mean 
that  we  must  throw  our  weight  on  the  side  of 
greater  freedom  and  a  better  life  for  all  peoples. 
These  principles  confirm  us  in  carrying  out  the 
specific  programs  for  peace  which  we  have  already 
begun. 

We  shall  continue  to  give  our  wholelieaited  sup- 
port to  the  United  Nations.     We  believe  that  this 


U.S.S.R.  Jams  VOA  Broadcast 
of  President's  Message 

[Kcleasfd  to  the  jircss  Januaru  .5] 

Soviet  ti-ansiiiill(>i-s  jainiMcd  tlie  rresiiii'iit's  State 
of  tlic  lliiion  iiii'ssa',,'!'  as  l)r(ia(lcast  tyvcrscas  l)y  the 
Viiict'  of  Aiiii'i-ica  accord iiij;  to  iiioiiiloi-in.:;  rc|iorts 
received  l)y  llie  Depart iiieiil  of  Slate  from  Mo.scow 
today. 

The  jainmliig  liefjan  with  the  delivery  of  tlie 
message,  tlie  i>reliniiiiarie.'j  having  l)eeii  heard 
clearly  and  without  jamminj.'.  Some  of  the  fai'ili- 
ties  used  to  liroadcast  the  President's  adilress 
normally  are  used  at  thai  hour  to  iransmit  tlie 
Voici''H  Itussian-lani;uaf;e  [irouram  which  has  lieen 
jamioeil  consistently  hy  Soviet  facilities  since  last 
April.  It  was  not  possible  to  determine  wlu-ther  the 
jannninK  of  yesterday's  l':nj.'lish-lan;.'Ma;;e  transmis- 
sion was  a  special  or  routine  o|ieralion.  Kngllsh 
broadcasts  have  not  been  jammed  in  llii'  past. 


organization  can  ultimately  provide  the  frame- 
work of  international  law  and  morality  without 
which  mankind  cannot  survive.  It  has  already 
set  up  new  standards  for  the  conduct  of  nations 
in  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  Con- 
vention on  Genocide.  It  is  moving  ahead  to  give 
meaning  to  the  concept  of  world  brotherhood 
through  a  wide  f  ariety  of  cultural,  economic,  and 
technical  activities. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  again  showed  the 
value  of  the  United  Nations  in  bringing  about 
the  peaceful  adjustment  of  tense  international 
controversies.  In  Indonesia  and  in  Palestine,  the 
etforts  of  the  United  Nations  have  put  a  stop  to 
bloodshed  and  paved  the  way  to  peaceful  settle- 
ments. 

We  are  working  toward  the  time  when  the 
United  Nations  will  control  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  will  have  the  forces  to  preserve 
international  law  and  order.  While  the  world 
remains  unsettled,  however,  and  as  long  as  our 
own  security  and  the  security  of  the  free  world 
require,  we  will  maintain  a  strong  and  well- 
balanced  defense  organization.  The  selective 
service  system  is  an  essential  part  of  our  defense 
plans,  and  it  must  be  continued. 

Under  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  we  must  continue  to  share  in  the  common 
defense  of  free  nations  against  aggression.  At 
the  last  session,  this  Congress  laid  the  basis  for 
this  joint  eti'ort.  We  now  must  put  into  effect  the 
common  defense  plans  that  are  being  worked  out. 

We  shall  continue  our  efforts  for  world  eco- 
nomic recovery,  because  world  prosperit}'  is  the 
only  sure  foundation  for  permanent  peace. 

As  an  immediate  means  to  this  end,  we  must  con- 
tinue our  support  of  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram. This  program  has  achieved  great  success 
in  the  first  2  years  of  operation,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  c()m])leted.  If  we  were  to  stop  this  program 
now,  or  cripple  it,  just  because  it  is  succeeding, 
we  sliould  be  doing  exactly  what  the  enemies  of 
democracy  want  us  to  do.  We  should  be  just  as 
foolish  as  a  man  who,  for  reasons  of  false 
economy,  failed  to  put  a  roof  on  his  house  after 
building  the  foundation  and  tlie  walls. 

AVorki  i)rosperity  also  requires  (hat  we  do  all 
we  can  to  expand  worhl  trade.  As  a  major  step 
in  this  direction,  we  siiould  promptly  join  the 
International  Trade  Organization.  The  ]iurpose 
of  this  organization,  which  the  United  States  has 
been  foremost  in  creating,  is  to  establish  a  code  of 
fair  practice,  and  an  international  authority  for 
adjusting  dilTerences  in  international  commercial 
relations.  It  is  an  effort  to  jirevent  the  kiiul  of 
anarchy  and  irresponsiliility  in  world  trade  which 
did  so  much  to  l)ring  about  tlie  w(n-ld  dei)ression 
in  the  i:);U)'s. 

An  expanding  world  economy  requires  the  im- 
provement of  living  standards  and  the  develop- 
ment of  resoiii-ces  in  areas  where  human  i)overty 
and  misery  now  jnevail.     Without  such  improve- 
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nicnt,  tlie  recovery  of  Europe  and  the  future  of 
our  own  economy  will  not  be  secure.  I  urpe  that 
the  Congress  adopt  the  legislation  now  before  it 
to  provide  for  increasing  the  flow  of  technical 
assistance  and  capital  investment  to  underdevel- 
oped regions. 

It  is  more  esesntial  now  than  ever,  if  the  ideals 
of  freedom  and  representative  government  are  to 
prevail  in  these  areas,  and  particularly  in  the  Far 
East,  that  their  people  experience,  in  their  own 
lives,  the  benefits  of  scientific  and  economic  ad- 
vances. This  program  will  require  the  movement 
of  large  amounts  of  capital  from  the  industrial 
nations,  and  particularly  from  the  United  States, 
to  productive  uses  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world.  Recent  world  events  make  prompt 
action  imperative. 

Tliis  program  is  in  the  interest  of  all  people — 
and  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  either  the  old 
imperialism  of  the  last  century  of  the  new  im- 
perialism of  the  Communists. 

Our  aim  for  a  peaceful,  democratic  world  of 
free  peoples  will  be  achieved  in  the  long  run,  not 
by  force  of  arms,  but  by  an  appeal  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men.  If  the  peace  policy  of  the 
democratic  nations  is  to  be  successful,  they  must 
demonstrate  that  the  benefits  of  their  way  of  life 
can  be  increased  and  extended  to  all  nations  and 
all  races. 

In  the  world  today,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
danger  that  the  rising  demand  of  people  every- 
where for  freedom  and  a  better  life  may  be  cor- 
rupted and  betrayed  by  the  false  promises  of  com- 
munism. In  its  ruthless  struggle  for  power, 
communism  seizes  upon  our  imperfections,  and 
takes  advantage  of  the  delays  and  setbacks  which 
the  democratic  nations  experience  in  their  effort  to 
secure  a  better  life  for  their  citizens.  This  chal- 
lenge to  us  is  more  than  a  military  challenge.  It 
is  a  challenge  to  the  honesty  of  our  profession  of 
the  democratic  faith;  it  is  a  cliallenge  to  the 
efficiency  and  stability  of  our  economic  system ;  it 
is  a  challenge  to  our  willingness  to  work  with 
other  peoples  for  world  peace  and  world  pros- 
perity. 

For  my  part,  I  welcome  the  challenge.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  country,  at  this  crucial  point  in 
■world  history,  will  meet  that  challenge  success- 
fully. I  believe  that,  in  cooperation  with  the 
other  free  nations  of  the  world,  we  shall  extend 
the  full  benefits  of  the  democratic  way  of  life  to 
millions  who  do  not  now  enjoy  them,  and  preserve 
mankind  from  dictatorship  and  tyranny. 

I  believe  that  we  shall  succeed  in  our  struggle 
for  peace,  because  I  have  seen  the  success  we  have 
had  in  our  own  country  in  following  the  principles 
of  freedom.  Over  the  last  50  years,  the  ideals  of 
liberty  and  equal  opportunity  to  which  our  Nation 
is  dedicated  have  been  increasingly  realized  in  the 
lives  of  our  people. 

The  ideal  of  equal  opportunity  no  longer  means 
simply  the  opportunity  which  a  man  has  to  ad- 
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Vance  beyond  his  fellows.  Some  of  our  citizens 
do  achieve  greater  success  than  others  as  a  reward 
for  individual  merit  and  effort,  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  At  the  same  time,  our  country  must 
bo  more  than  a  land  of  opportunity  for  a  select 
few.  It  must  be  a  land  of  opportunity  for  all  of 
us.  In  such  a  land,  all  can  grow  and  prosper 
together. 

The  simple  truth  that  we  can  all  go  forward 
together  is  often  questioned  by  selfish  or  short- 
sighted persons.  It  is  strange  that  this  is  so,  for 
this  proposition  is  so  clearly  demonstrated  by 
our  national  history.  During  the  last  50  years, 
for  example,  our  nation  has  grown  enormously  in 
material  well-being.  This  growth  has  come  about, 
not  by  concentrating  the  benefits  of  our  progress 
in  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  by  increasing  the  wealth 
of  the  great  body  of  our  citizens. 

Increasing  freedom  from  poverty  and  drudgery 
has  given  a  fuller  meaning  to  American  life.  Our 
people  are  better  educated ;  we  have  more  oppor- 
tunities for  travel  and  recreation  and  enjoyment 
of  the  arts.  We  enjoy  more  personal  liberty  in 
the  United  States  today  than  ever  before. 

If  we  can  continue  in  the  spirit  of  cooperative 
adventure  which  has  marked  the  recent  years  of 
our  progress,  we  can  expect  further  scientific  ad- 
vances, further  increases  in  our  standard  of  living, 
and  a  still  wider  enjoyment  of  democratic  freedom. 

At  present  our  total  national  production  is  255 
billion  dollars  a  year.  Our  working  population 
and  our  output  per  worker  are  increasing.  If  our 
productive  power  continues  to  increase  at  the 
same  rate  as  it  has  increased  for  the  past  50  years, 
our  total  national  production  50  years  from  now 
will  be  nearly  4  times  as  much  as  it  is  today.  Al- 
lowing for  the  expected  growth  in  population,  this 
would  mean  that  the  real  income  of  the  average 
family  in  the  year  2000  A.  D.  would  be  about  3 
times  what  it  is  today. 

.  •  •  • 

Important  resource  legislation  which  should 
be  passed  at  this  session  includes  the  authori- 
zation of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project  and  the  establishment  of  the  Columbia 
Valley  Administration. 

Our  democratic  ideals,  as  well  as  our  own  best 
interests,  require  that  we  do  our  fair  share  in 
providing  homes  for  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  war  and  tyranny.  In  so  doing,  we  shall  add 
strength  to  our  democracy  through  the  abilities 
and  skills  which  these  men  and  women  will  bring 
here.  I  urge  the  prompt  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  legislation  now  before  it  to  extend 
and  broaden  the  existing  displaced  persons  law 
and  remove  its  discriminatory  features. 

The  measures  I  am  recommending  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  both  our  foreign  and  our  do- 
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mestic  policies  represent  a  carefully  considered 
program  to  meet  our  national  needs.  It  is  a 
program  which  necessarily  requires  large  expen- 
ditures of  funds.  More  than  70  percent  of  the 
Government's  expenditures  are  required  to  meet 
the  costs  of  past  wars  and  to  work  for  world 
peace.  This  is  the  dominant  factor  in  our  fiscal 
policy.  At  the  same  time,  the  Government  must 
make  substantial  expenditures  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  domestic 
economy. 


As  we  move  forward  into  the  second  half  of 
the  twentieth  century,  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  the  central  purpose  of  our  national  life. 
We  do  not  seek  material  prosperity  for  ourselves 
because  we  love  luxury;  we  do  not  aid  other  na- 
tions because  we  wish  to  increase  our  power. 
We  have  not  devised  programs  for  the  security 
and  well-being  of  our  people  because  we  are 
afraid  or  unwilling  to  take  risks.  This  is  not 
the  meaning  of  our  past  history  or  our  present 
course. 

We  work  for  a  better  life  for  all,  so  that  all 
men  may  put  to  good  use  the  great  gifts  with 
which  they  have  been  endowed  by  their  Creator. 


We  seek  to  establish  those  material  conditions 
of  life  in  which,  without  exception,  men  may  live 
in  dignity,  perform  useful  work,  serve  their  com- 
munities, and  worship  God  as  they  see  fit. 

These  may  seem  simple  goals,  but  they  are  not 
little  ones.  They  are  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  all  the  empires  and  conquests  of  history. 
They  are  not  to  be  achieved  by  military  aggres- 
sion or  political  fanaticism.  They  are  to  be 
achieved  by  humbler  means — by  hard  work,  by 
a  spirit  of  self-restraint  in  our  dealings  with 
one  another,  and  by  a  deep  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  equality. 

It  should  make  us  truly  thankful,  as  we  look 
back  to  the  beginnings  of  this  country,  that  we 
have  come  so  far  along  the  road  to  a  better  life  for 
all.  It  should  make  us  humble  to  think,  as  we 
look  ahead,  how  much  farther  we  have  to  go  to 
accomplish,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  objectives 
that  were  set  out  for  us  at  the  founding  of  this 
Nation. 

As  we  approach  the  halfway  mark  in  the 
twentieth  century,  we  should  ask  for  continued 
strength  and  guidance  from  that  Almighty 
Power  who  has  placed  before  us  such  great  op- 
portunities for  the  good  of  mankind  in  the  years 
to  come. 
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United  States  Policy  Toward  Formosa 


Statement  hy  President  Truman 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  5] 

The  United  States  Government  has  always  stood 
for  good  faith  in  international  relations.  Tradi- 
tional United  States  policy  toward  China,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  open-door  policy,  called  for 
international  respect  for  the  territorial  integrity 
of  China.  This  principle  was  recently  reaffirmed 
in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion of  December  8,  1949,  which,  in  part,  calls  on 
all  states — 

To  refrain  from  (a)  seeking  to  acquire  spheres  of  in- 
fluence or  to  create  foreign  controlled  regimes  within  the 
territory  of  Cliina  ;  (b)  seeking  to  obtain  special  rights 
or  privileges  within  the  territory  of  China. 

A  specific  application  of  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples is  seen  in  the  present  situation  with  respect 
to  Formosa.  In  the  joint  declaration  at  Cairo  on 
December  1,  1943,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  British  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  China  stated  that  it  was  their  purpose  that 
territories  Japan  had  stolen  from  China,  such  as 
Formosa,  should  be  restored  to  the  Republic  of 
China.  The  United  States  was  a  signatory  to  the 
Potsdam  declaration  of  July  26,  1945,  which  de- 
clared that  the  terms  of  the  Cairo  declaration 
should  be  carried  out.  The  provisions  of  this 
declaration  were  accepted  by  Japan  at  the  time  of 
its  surrender.  In  keeping  with  these  declarations, 
Formosa  was  surrendered  to  Generalissimo  Chi- 
ang Kai-shek,  and  for  the  past  4  years,  the  United 
States  and  the  other  Allied  Powers  have  accepted 
the  exercise  of  Chinese  authority  over  the  Island. 

Tlie  United  States  has  no  predatory  designs  on 
Formosa  or  on  any  other  Chinese  territory.  The 
United  States  has  no  desire  to  obtain  special  rights 
or  priviliges  or  to  establish  military  bases  on  For- 
mosa at  this  time.  Nor  does  it  have  any  intention 
of  utilizing  its  armed  forces  to  interfere  in  the 
present  situation.  The  United  States  Government 
will  not  pursue  a  course  which  will  lead  to  involve- 
ment in  the  civil  conflict  in  China. 

Similarly,  the  United  States  Government  will 
not  provide  military  aid  or  advice  to  Chinese 
forces  on  Formosa.     In  the  view  of  the  United 


States  Government,  the  resources  on  Formosa  are 
adequate  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  items  which 
they  might  consider  necessary  for  the  defense  of 
the  Island.  The  United  States  Government  pro- 
poses to  continue  under  existing  legislative  au- 
thority the  present  ECA  program  of  economic 
assistance. 

Extemporaneous  Remarks  hy  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  January  5] 

I  am  having  this  conference  this  afternoon  at 
the  request  and  at  the  direction  of  the  President 
for  the  purpose  of  going  into  the  background  of 
the  statement  which  he  made  this  morning  on  the 
subject  of  Formosa. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this 
subject  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  put  it  in  its 
setting  for  you,  and  then  we  will  get  down  into 
such  details  as  you  want  to  get  into. 

Why  was  the  statement  made  at  this  particular 
time?  That  is  a  question  that  arises  in  all  of  your 
minds  and  I  want  to  recall  to  you  that  I  have  said 
very  often  in  these  meetings  that  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  is  determined  not  merely 
by  what  the  State  Department  says,  or  not  even 
by  what  the  President  says,  and  not  even  by  what 
the  Congress  says,  but  reflects  the  sum  total  of 
the  activities,  thoughts,  and  speech  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  For  the  past  week  or  10  days,  this 
subject  of  Formosa  has  become  one  of  the  foremost 
subjects  of  discussion  throughout  the  country. 

The  ordinary  processes  of  life  in  this  town  of 
Washino;ton  have  made  their  contribution.  We 
have  had  leak  and  counterleak,  gossip  and  counter- 
gossip.  We  have  had  the  contributions  of  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  in  the  debate.  We  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  talk  in  the  press  and  on  the  radio. 
Much  of  that  is  good  and  much  of  that  is  de- 
sirable, and  all  of  it  has  to  go  on  to  make  the  United 
States  the  democracy  that  it  is.  But  we  slide  very 
easily  from  discussion  to  the  statement  of  fact.  I 
have  here  a  distinguished  foreign  newspaper  dated 
Friday  last  [December  30]  which  announces  as  a 
fact  that  President  Truman  has  decided,  et  cetera, 
and  et  cetera,  giving  something  which  President 
Truman  had  not  decided  and  had  not  intended  to 
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decide.  Therefore,  what  has  occurred  is  that  we 
have  gotten  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  our  own  people.  We  have  gotten  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  in  the  minds  of  foreign  people.  We 
have  stirred  up  a  good  deal  of  speculation,  all  of 
which,  if  allowed  to  continue,  would  be  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  And  therefore,  it  was  the  President's 
desire  to  clarify  the  situation.  He  was  not  pri- 
marily concerned  in  stating  anything  new,  and 
you  will  find  very  little  which  is  new  in  the  state- 
ment. What  he  was  interested  in  doing  was  bring- 
ing clarity  out  of  confusion. 

That,  I  think,  gives  you  the  background  as  to 
why  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  statement  at  the 
present  time.  It  would  have  been  desirable  from 
our  point  of  view  if  the  whole  question  of  the  Far 
East,  and  all  of  the  parts  of  the  Far  East  and  of 
Formosa,  which  after  all  is  a  small  part  of  the 
great  question  of  the  Far  East,  could  have  been 
discussed  very  fully  with  members  of  both  parties 
on  the  Hill  before  any  statement  was  made.  But 
one  has  to  choose  in  this  life,  and  it  was  more  im- 
portant to  clarify  thinking  than  it  was  to  go  on 
and  have  the  most  desirable  of  all  possible  things 
which  is  consultation. 

Now,  getting  down  to  this  statement,  let's  be 
clear  about  one  or  two  things.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  amateur  military  strategy  indulged 
in  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  Formosa.  The 
underlying  factors  in  the  decision  are  not  in  that 
area.  They  have  to  do  with  the  fundamental 
integrity  of  the  United  States  and  with  maintain- 
ing in  the  world  the  belief  that  when  the  United 
States  takes  a  position  it  sticks  to  that  position  and 
does  not  change  it  by  reason  of  transitory  ex- 
pediency or  advantage  on  its  part.  If  we  are  going 
to  maintain  the  free  nations  of  the  world  as  a  great 
unit  opposed  to  the  encroachment  of  communism 
and  other  sorts  of  totalitarian  aggression,  the 
world  must  believe  that  we  stand  for  principle  and 
that  we  are  honorable  and  decent  people  and  that 
we  do  not  put  forward  words,  as  propagandists 
do  in  other  countries,  to  serve  their  advantage  only 
to  throw  them  overboard  when  some  change  in 
events  makes  the  position  difficult  for  us. 

We  believe  in  integrity  in  our  foreign  relations. 
We  believe  also  in  respect  of  the  integrity  of  other 
countries.  That  is  a  view  not  held  by  some  other 
countries.  That  is  a  view  not  held  by  some  other 
countries  with  respect  to  China. 

It  is  important  that  our  position  in  regard  to 
China  should  never  be  subject  to  the  slightest  doubt 
or  the  slightest  question. 

Now,  what  has  that  position  been?  In  the 
middle  of  the  war,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  President  of  China  agreed  at  Cairo  that  among 
the  areas  stolen  f  i-om  China  by  Japan  was  Formosa 
and  Formosa  should  go  back  to  Cliina. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  this  morning,  that 
statement  was  incorporated  in  the  declaration  at 
Potsdam  and  that  declaration  at  Potsdam  was 
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conveyed  to  the  Japanese  as  one  of  the  terms  of 
their  surrender  and  was  accepted  by  them,  and 
the  surrender  was  made  on  that  basis. 

Shortly  after  that,  the  Island  of  Formosa  was 
turned  over  to  the  Chinese  in  accordance  with  the 
declarations  made  and  with  the  conditions  of  the 
surrender. 

The  Chinese  have  administered  Fonnosa  for  4 
years.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other 
ally  ever  questioned  that  authority  and  that  oc- 
cupation. Wlien  Formosa  was  made  a  province 
of  China  nobody  raised  any  lawyers'  doubts  about 
that.  That  was  regarded  as  in  accordance  with 
the  commitments. 

Now,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  situation  is 
changed.  They  believe  that  the  forces  now  in 
control  of  the  mainland  of  China,  the  forces  which 
undoubtedly  will  soon  be  recognized  by  some 
other  countries,  are  not  friendly  to  us,  and 
therefore  they  want  to  say,  "Well,  we  have  to  wait 
for  a  treaty."  We  did  not  wait  for  a  treaty  on 
Korea.  We  did  not  wait  for  a  treaty  on  the 
Kuriles.  We  did  not  wait  for  a  treaty  on  the 
islands  over  which  we  have  trusteeship. 

Whatever  may  be  the  legal  situation,  the  United 
States  of  America,  Mr.  Truman  said  this  morning, 
is  not  going  to  quibble  on  any  lawyers'  words 
about  the  integrity  of  its  position.  That  is 
where  we  stand. 

Therefore,  the  President  says,  we  are  not  going 
to  use  our  forces  in  connection  with  the  present 
situation  in  Formosa.  We  are  not  going  to  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  Island.  We  are  not  going  to 
get  involved  militarily  in  any  way  on  the  Island 
of  Formosa.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  responsible 
person  in  the  Govenmient,  no  military  man  has 
ever  believed  that  we  should  involve  our  forces  in 
the  island. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  new  policy.  It  would 
be  new  policy  if  we  decided  to  do  that.  The  Presi- 
dent is  affirming  what  so  far  as  I  know  has  been 
the  view  of  his  Administration,  and  the  unques- 
tioned view  ever  since  I  have  known  about  it. 

The  President  goes  on  to  say  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  give  military  assistance  or  advice,  that  is 
materiel  and  military  people,  to  the  forces  on 
Formosa,  and  he  says  why.  He  says  that  there 
are  resources  on  that  Island  which  are  adequate 
to  enable  those  on  the  island  to  obtain  whatever 
necessary  military  supplies  they  believe  they  have 
to  have.  That  is  against  a  background  of  very 
considerable  gifts  on  our  part  at  a  time  when  the 
Government  on  Formosa  was  recognized  by  every- 
body as  the  Government  of  China  and  was  in 
control  of  a  very  large  part  of  China.  AVe  gave 
vast  amounts  of  military  equipment  to  that  gov- 
ernment after  the  war  up  until  1948.  In  1948 
another  act  of  Congi'ess  was  passed,  and  125  mil- 
lion dollai's  of  military  equipment  was  turned 
over. 

That  is  not  where  the  difficulty  lies  in  maintain- 
ing the  Island  by  the  forces  on  it.     It  is  not  that 
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tlicy  lack  rifles  or  ammunition  or  that,  if  thoy  do 
have  any  deticiencies  in  any  of  those,  they  cannot 
purchaso  what  they  need.  That  is  not  the  trouble. 
The  trouble  lies  elsewhere,  and  it  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  the  United  States  nor  will  it  or  can  it 
attempt  to  furnish  a  will  to  resist  and  a  purpose 
for  resistance  to  those  who  must  provide  for 
themselves. 

That  is  the  background  of  this  statement.  The 
President  goes  on  to  say  that  in  regard  to  economic 
assistance  which  we  have  been  furnishing,  we  will 
furnisli  it  for  as  long  as  the  legislation  that  Con- 
gress has  passed  permits  us  to.  Whether  that 
legislation  will  be  extended  or  not,  I  don't  wish  to 

Srejudice  this  afternoon.     That  is  a  matter  for 
iscussion  with  the  leaders,  and  for  action  by 
the  Congi-ess. 

We  have  been,  through  the  ECA,  conducting 
programs  one  of  which  has  resulted  in  all  the 
fertilizer  necessary  for  the  spring  crop  on  the 
Island  of  Formosa.  Others  have  been  the  pur- 
chase of  necessary  oil  for  refining  on  the  Island 


and  for  running  the  power  plants  and  other  things 
on  the  Island.  Other  programs  have  had  to  do 
with  keeping  their  power  plants  and  other  fac- 
tories in  repair  and  in  operation.  Those  are  going 
forward. 

Now  those  are  the  main  statements  of  back- 
ground which  I  wish  to  make.  I  am  informed  by 
Mr.  McDermott  that  some  of  you  wish  me  to  say 
what  if  any  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
sentence  inthe  ne.xt-to-last  paragraph  of  the  state- 
ment which  says,  "The  United  States  has  no  desire 
to  obtain  special  rights  or  privileges  or  to  establish 
military  bases  on  Formosa  at  this  time."  The 
question  is,  what  does  that  phrase  "at  this  time" 
mean.  That  phrase  does  not  qualify  or  modify  or 
weaken  the  fundamental  policies  stated  in  this 
declaration  by  the  President  in  any  respect.  It  is 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  unlikely  and 
unhappy  event  that  our  forces  might  be  attacked 
in  the  Far  East,  the  United  States  must  be  com- 
pletely free  to  take  whatever  action  in  whatever 
area  is  necessary  for  its  own  security. 
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DEFINITIONS  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  MINORITIES 


In  a  memorandum  submitted  to  the  Secretary- 
General  on  December  27,  1949,  the  Subcommission 
on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of 
Minorities  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  emphasizes  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  the  members  of  all  minorities,  regardless 
of  how  they  are  defined  or  in  what  manner  they 
may  be  classified,  are  entitled  to  nondiscriminatory 
treatment,  especially  in  respect  to  the  rights  and 
freedoms  set  forth  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.^ 

Over  and  above  the  general  principle  of  non- 
discrimination, there  are  certain  "special  rights" 
and  "positive  services"  which  minorities  claim 
they  must  have  in  order  to  attain  real  equality,  to 
preserve  their  distinctive  characteristics,  and  to  de- 
velop their  own  culture.  Claims  to  such  "special 
rights"  and  "positive  services"  must  be  examined, 
each  on  its  own  merits,  in  the  light  of  past  and 
present  circumstances  as  well  as  the  light  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  examination  of  course  does  not  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  the  development  of  a  gen- 
eral machinery  for  the  protection  of  minorities. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  both  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  the  General 
Assembly  rejected  proposals  for  the  inclusion  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of 
articles  dealing  with  the  preservation  of  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  minorities.  At  its  sec- 
ond session  the  Commission,  while  it  did  not  at- 
tempt to  draft  a  text  of  its  own  on  this  subject, 

'  U.  N.  doe.  E/CN.  4/Snb.  2/85,  Dec.  27,  1949. 
^  The  test  proposed  by  the  Drafting  Committee  reads 
(doc.  E/600,  annex  A,  article  31)  : 

In  States  inhabited  by  a  substantial  number  of  persons 
of  a  nice,  lanRuage  or  religion  other  than  those  of  the 
majority  of  the  population,  per.sons  belonRing  to  sucli 
ethnic,  linguistic  or  religious  groups  shall  have  the  rights, 
as  far  as  compatible  with  public  order,  to  establish  and 
maintain  schools  and  cultural  or  religious  institutions,  and 
to  use  their  own  languiige  in  the  pres.s,  in  public  assembly 
and  before  the  courts  and  other  authorities  of  the  State. 


tentatively  included  in  the  draft  which  it  prepared 
two  alternative  texts,  one  prepared  by  its  Draft- 
ing Committee,^  the  other  by  the  Subcommission  on 
Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of 
Minorities.'  At  its  third  session,  however,  the 
Commission  definitely  decided  to  include  no  article 
on  the  question  in  its  recommended  draft. 

The  third  session  of  the  General  Assembly  had 
before  it  three  proposals  relating  to  the  protection 
of  minorities,  submitted  by  the  delegations  of  Den- 
mark, Yugoslavia,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Soci- 
alist Republics.*  The  General  Assembly  rejected 
all  of  these  proposals,  but  adopted  the  following 
resolution  (part  C,  resolution  217  (HI)),  on  the 
fate  of  minorities : 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  the  United  Nations  cannot  remain  In- 
different to  the  fate  of  minorities. 

Considering  that  it  is  difficult  to  adopt  a  uniform  solu- 
tion of  this  complex  and  delicate  question,  which  has 
special  aspects  in  each  State  in  which  it  arises, 

Considering  the  universal  character  of  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights, 

Decides  not  to  deal  in  a  specific  provision  with  the 
question  of  minorities  in  the  text  of  this  Declaration; 

Refers  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  the  texts 
submitted  by  the  delegations  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Soci- 
alist Republics,  Yugoslavia  and  Denmark  on  this  subject 
contained  in  document  A/C.  3/307/Rev.  2,  and  requests 
the  Council  to  ask  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and 
the  Sub-Commission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and 
Protection  of  Minorities  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
problem  of  minorities,  in  order  that  the  United  Nations 
may  be  able  to  take  effective  measures  for  the  protection 
of  racial,  national,  religious  or  linguistic  minorities. 


'The  text  proposed  by  the  Subcommission  reads  (doc. 
E/600,  annex  A,  article  31)  : 

In  States  inhabited  by  well-defined  ethnic,  linguistic  or 
religious  groups  whith  are  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  population,  and  which  want  to  be  accorded 
differential  Irc.-ifment.  persons  belonging  to  such  groups 
shall  have  th(>  right,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  public 
order  and  security,  to  establish  an<l  maintain  their  schools 
and  cultural  or  religious  institutions,  and  to  use  their 
own  language  and  script  in  the  press,  in  public  assembly, 
and  before  the  courts  and  other  authorities  of  the  State, 
if  they  so  choose. 

'The  texts  submitted  to  the  Third  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  course  of  Its  debate  on  the  adop- 
tion of  an  article  of  the  protection  of  minorities  for  inclu- 
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THE  CONCEPT  OF  "MINORITY" 

Minorities  entitled  to  special  positive  services 
and  special  rights  are  restricted  to  groups  of  citi- 
zens held  together  by  ties  of  common  descent,  lan- 
guage, culture,  or  religious  faith,  etc.,  who  feel 
that  they  ditTer  in  these  respects  from  the  rest 
of  the  population  and  desire  to  preserve  their 
special  characteristics  and  to  develop  them  fur- 
ther. 

On  the  basis  of  this  consciousness  of  difference, 
minorities  will  possibly  make  certain  political 
claims.  In  every  case,  they  desire  the  enjoyment 
of  all  human  rights  without  discrimination.  In 
addition,  they  may  desire  positive  support  from 
the  state  in  the  preservation  of  their  distinctive 
characteristics,  or  partial  or  full  autonomy,  or 
even  separation  from  the  state. 

These  desires  are  usually  based  upon  the  condi- 
tions and  arrangements  under  which  the  minority 
was  included  in  the  state.  The  claim  of  any 
minority  to  application  of  the  principle  of  non- 
discrimination cannot  be  questioned,  since  this 
principle  is  proclaimed  unequivocably  in  the  Char- 


sion  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  read, 
in  the  chronological  order  of  their  submission  to  the 
Committee  (doc.  A/C.  3/307/Rev.  2)  : 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repul)lics 

Add  to  the  text  adopted  a  separate  new  paragraph  in 
place  of  the  corresponding  article  31  of  the  Geneva  text 
rejected  by  the  Commission  : 

"All  persons,  irrespective  of  whether  they  belong  to  the 
racial,  national  or  religious  minority  or  majority  of  the 
population,  have  the  riglit  to  their  own  ethnic  or  national 
culture,  to  establish  their  own  schools  and  receive  teach- 
ing in  their  native  tongue,  and  to  use  that  tongue  in  the 
press,  at  public  meetings,  in  the  courts  and  in  other  official 
premises." 

Yugoslavia 
Insert  the  following  three  articles : 

A. — "Any  person  has  the  right  to  the  recognition  and  pro- 
tection of  his  nationality  and  to  the  free  development  of 
the  nation  to  which  he  belongs. 

"National  communities  which  are  in  a  state  community 
with  other  nations  are  equal  in  national,  political  and 
social  rights. 

B. — "Any  national  minority,  as  an  ethnical  community, 
has  the  right  to  the  full  development  of  its  ethnical  culture 
and  to  the  free  use  of  its  language.  It  is  entitled  to  have 
these  rights  protected  by  the  State. 

C. — "The  rights  proclaimed  in  this  Declaration  also  apply 
to  any  person  belonging  to  the  population  of  Trust  and 
Non-Self-Governing  Territories." 

Denmark 

Add  the  following: 
"All  persons  belonging  to  a  racial,  national,  religious  or 
linguistic  minority  have  the  right  to  establish  their  own 
schools  and  receive  teaching  in  the  language  of  their  own 
choice." 


ter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights.  The  validity  of  the 
claim  of  specific  minorities  to  additional  protec- 
tive measures  is,  however,  a  political  question  nor- 
mally to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  conditions 
and  arrangement  under  which  the  minority  was 
included  in  the  state  and  of  all  other  relevant  cir- 
cumstances. Hence  it  would  seem  that  each  such 
claim  must  be  examined  and  passed  upon  sep- 
arately. 

Groups  To  Be  Studied 

As  a  provisional  orientation,  it  will  be  recalled 
that,  in  modern  times,  the  term  "minority"  has 
been  applied  to  more  or  less  distinct  groups,  living 
within  a  state,  which  are  dominated  by  other 
groups. 

A  fundamental  distinction  may  be  drawn 
between  (a)  minorities  whose  members  desire 
equality  with  dominant  groups  in  the  sense  of 
nondiscrimination  alone,  and  (b)  those  whose 
members  desire  equality  with  dominant  groups 
in  the  sense  of  nondiscrimination  plus  the  recog- 
nition of  certain  special  rights  and  the  rendering 
of  certain  positive  services. 

The  minorities  in  category  (a)  on  the  whole  do 
not  wish  to  preserve  the  particular  characteristics 
which  distinguish  them  from  the  dominant  group, 
but  prefer  to  be  assimilated  fully  or  in  part  by 
the  dominant  group.  They  are  therefore  pri- 
marily concerned  that  no  discrimination  of  any 
kind  shall  be  made  between  various  groups,  par- 
ticularly in  respect  of  any  of  the  rights  and  free- 
doms set  forth  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

The  minorities  in  category  (b)  are  equally  con- 
cerned with  the  principle  of  nondiscrimination. 
They  feel,  however,  that  even  full  realization  of 
this  principle  would  not  place  their  group  in  a  po- 
sition of  real  equality — but  only  of  formal  equal- 
ity— with  respect  to  the  dominant  group. 

The  "positive  services"  and  "special  rights," 
which  such  minorities  feel  they  must  have  if  their 
equality  within  the  state  is  to  be  real,  vary  greatly 
but  usually  include  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

( 1 )  provision  of  adequate  primary  and  second- 
ary education  for  the  minority  in  its  own  lan- 
guage and  its  cultural  traditions; 

(2)  provision  for  maintenance  of  the  culture  of 
the  minority  through  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  schools,  libraries,  museums,  media 
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of  information,  and  other  cultural  and  educa- 
tional institutions ; 

(3)  provision  of  adequate  facilities  to  the 
minority  for  the  use  of  its  language,  either  orally 
or  in  writing,  in  the  legislature,  before  the  courts, 
and  in  administration,  and  the  granting  of  the 
right  to  use  that  language  in  private  intercourse; 

(4)  provision  for  respect  of  the  family  law  and 
personal  status  of  the  minority  and  their  religious 
practices  and  interests ;  and 

(5)  provision  of  a  certain  degi'ee  of  autonomy. 

The  rendering  of  "positive  services"  may  take 
either  of  two  forms : 

(1)  provisions  effected  at  the  expense  of  the 
minority,  or 

(2)  provisions  effected  out  of  public  funds  and 
facilities. 

The  task  of  protecting  the  minorities  which  fall 
into  category  (a),  as  outlined  above,  coincides 
largely  with  the  prevention  of  discrimination. 

The  task  of  protecting  the  minorities  which  fall 
into  category  (b),  as  outlined  above,  also  coin- 
cides to  a  certain  extent  with  the  prevention  of 
discrimination.  But  it  has  additional  aspects, 
such  as  those  enumerated  above.  These  aspects 
may  vary  widely  in  the  case  of  each  minority. 

The  study  is  devoted  largely  to  the  minorities 
which  fall  into  category  (b),  since  it  is  not  es- 
sential to  define  or  to  classify  "minorities"  before 
providing  for  the  realization  of  the  principle  of 
nondiscrimination. 

The  Meaning  of  "Minority" 

The  term  "minority"  cannot,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, be  defined  simply  by  interpreting  the  word 
in  its  literal  sense.  If  this  were  the  case,  nearly 
all  the  communities  existing  within  a  state  would 
be  styled  minorities,  including  families,  social 
classes,  cultural  groups,  speakers  of  dialects,  etc. 
Such  a  definition  would  be  useless. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  term  "minority"  is 
frequently  used  at  present  in  a  more  restricted 
sense ;  it  has  come  to  refer  mainly  to  a  particular 
kind  of  community,  and  especially  to  a  national  or 
similar  community,  which  differs  from  the  pre- 
dominant group  in  the  state.  Such  a  minority 
may  have  originated  in  any  of  the  following  ways : 

(a)  it  may  formerly  have  constituted  an  inde- 
pendent nation  with  its  own  state,  (or  a  more  or 
less  independent  tribal  organization)  ; 

(b)  it  may  formerly  have  been  part  of  a  nation 


living  under  its  own  state,  which  was  later  segre- 
gated from  this  jurisdiction  and  annexed  to  an- 
other state ;  or 

(c)  it  may  have  been,  or  may  still  be,  a  regional 
or  scattered  group  which  although  bound  to  the 
predominant  group  by  certain  feelings  of  soli- 
darity, has  not  reached  even  a  minimum  degree 
of  real  assimilation  with  the  predominant  group. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  difficulties  of  giving  a  clear- 
cut  definition  of  the  term  minority  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  since  the  term  includes  so 
many  elements  which  are  changeable  both  in  con- 
tent and  in  degree  of  intensity,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
at  least  within  the  field  of  political  science  this 
term  is  most  frequently  used  to  apply  to  com- 
munities with  certain  characteristics  (ethnic, 
linguistic,  cultural,  or  religious  groups)  and 
almost  always  to  communities  of  a  national  type. 
The  members  of  such  a  minority  feel  that  they  con- 
stitute a  national  group,  or  subgi-oup,  which  is 
different  from  the  predominant  one.  Members 
of  purely  religious  minorities  may  feel,  however, 
that  they  belong  to  the  predominant  national 
group.  The  fact  that  the  members  of  a  minority 
normally  feel  that  they  differ  from  the  predomi- 
nant group  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  no 
larger  nation  exists,  constituted  both  by  the 
minority  (or  minorities)  and  by  the  predominant 
group,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state.  Indeed 
it  is  possible  that,  despite  the  difference  between 
the  minority  and  the  predominant  group,  the  two 
are  held  together  by  a  sense  of  nationality  which 
is  larger,  though  thinner,  in  national  consciousness, 
than  that  of  either  of  the  separate  groups. 

Basic  Desires  of  Minorities 

Some  minorities  feel  that  they  form  a  real 
nation,  different  from  the  nation  of  the  predomi- 
nant group  and  different  from  that  of  other 
minorities  which  may  exist  within  the  state. 
Other  minorities  consider  themselves  to  be  only 
regional  gi-oups  having  particular  distinguishing 
characteristics.  Some  minorities  wish  to  obtain 
autonomy,  while  others  only  wish  to  keep  alive 
the  particular  characteristic  (language,  culture, 
etc.)  which  distinguish  them  from  the  dominant 
group.  The  sense  of  solidarity  of  some  minorities 
with  their  co-nationals  is  intensilied  when  they  are 
placed  under  another  state's  jurisdiction,  and  they 
are  willing  to  accept  the  authority  of  the  new 
state  only  on  condition  tliat  they  are  permitted  to 
retain  their  particular  distinguishing  character- 
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istics  and  to  carry  on  their  own  collective  life  by 
means  of  an  autonomous  regime. 

Nationalism  and  Minorities 

Modern  nationalism  has  affected  minorities  in 
different — even  opposite — ways.  On  the  one 
hand,  in  certain  countries  it  has  aided  the  assimila- 
tion of  minorities  by  the  predominant  group,  re- 
sulting in  a  real  homogeneity.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  other  countries  it  has  aroused  a  consciousness 
of  differences  and  in  some  cases  has  even  stirred 
up  the  antagonism  of  the  minority.  Where  the 
differences  were  relatively  less  marked,  national- 
ism has  had  a  unifying  effect  (e.g.  France,  Italy 
and  Germany)  ;  w'here  they  were  relatively  great 
(e.g.  Austria-Hungary),  nationalism  has  caused 
the  development  of  minority  consciousness. 

Nationalism  owes  much  to  the  democratization 
of  societies  and  to  the  grow-th  of  democratic 
thought.  When  the  masses  gained  access  to 
political  life  and  to  education,  they  became  con- 
scious of  their  characteristics  and  national  culture. 
Again  the  democratic  philosophy  proclaimed  the 
right  of  the  "self-determination"  of  peoples.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  forms  of  romanticism, 
especially  German  romanticism  in  its  social 
philosophy,  developed  an  extreme  nationalism. 

Nationality  was  considered  a  sacred  thing,  a 
living  spiritual  organism  engendered  by  Provi- 
dence throughout  the  course  of  history,  and  the 
importance  of  the  "mother  tongue"  was  strongly 
emphasized.  This  philosophy  engendered  an  in- 
crease in  the  national  consciousness  of  certain 
groups  and  a  renewal  of  their  interest  in  the  main- 
tenance of  their  own  language  and  folkways. 
They  began  to  demand  recognition  of  their  lan- 
guages in  public  administration  and  fostered  a 
revival  of  literature  published  in  their  native  ver- 
naculars. The  total  effect  was  that  some  groups 
became  more  conscious  of  the  factors  differentiat- 
ing them  from  the  predominant  group.  In  certain 
cases,  nationalism  resulted  in  Irredentist  move- 
ments. Thei'e  have  been  cases,  moreover,  where 
the  exaggerated  and  even  oppressive  nationalism 
of  the  predominant  group  has  brought  about  vio- 
lent reactions  on  the  part  of  the  minority. 

The  Categories  of  Minorities 

The  Secretary-General  has  already  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  under  the  League  of  Nations 
Minorities  Sj'stem  only  "racial,  religious  and  lin- 
guistic" minorities  were  protected,  these  minori- 


ties being  considered  of  a  more  or  less  objective  and 
stable  nature."  The  formula  "racial,  religious  and 
linguistic  minorities"  wsus  considered  to  refer  to 
all  such  grouj)s,  regardless  of  their  numerical  size. 

In  some  instruments,  certain  categories  of  mi- 
norities were  referred  to  by  name,  especially  when 
it  was  desired  to  guarantee  specifically  to  such  mi- 
norities certain  traditional  practices  or  privileges 
of  particular  interest  to  them ;  this,  however,  did 
not  mean  that  such  groups  were  not  covered  by  the 
general  formula,  "racial,  religious  and  linguistic 
minorities,"  or  that  they  were  not  subject  to  the 
same  system  of  protection.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  a  very  recent  instrument 
relating  to  the  protection  of  minorities,  the  Austro- 
Italian  agreement  of  September  5, 1946,  the  follow- 
ing terms  are  used:  "German-speaking  inhabi- 
tants," "German-speaking  citizens,"  and  "German- 
speaking  elements." 

In  general,  the  formula  "racial,  religious  and 
linguistic  minorities"  was  used  because  these  char- 
acteristics were  considered  (with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  "religious")  to  constitute  the  principal 
outward  manifestations  of  the  national  com- 
munity. However,  the  concept  of  the  term  minor- 
ity was  neither  then  nor  now  confined  to  groups 
which  constitute  national  communities ;  it  was  and 
still  is  extended  to  include  also  groups  united 
either  by  a  common  religion,  a  common  language, 
or  a  common  ethnic  origin,  or  by  any  two  or  all 
three  of  these  characteristics,  even  when  such 
groups  do  not  form  national  communities.  Such 
groups  are  not  concerned  so  much  with  preserving 
their  national  existence  apart  from  that  of  the 
predominant  group,  as  with  keeping  alive  their 
own  language,  culture,  religion,  or  traditions. 

Thus  in  a  general  way,  insofar  as  the  rendering 
of  positive  services  and  the  recognition  of  special 
rights  is  concerned — as  distinguished  from  the 
realization  of  the  principle  of  nondiscrimination, 
— it  may  be  said  that  the  term  minority  should 
normally  be  applied  to  groups  whose  members 
share  a  common  ethnic  origin,  language,  culture, 
or  religion  and  are  interested  in  preserving  either 
their  existence  as  a  national  community  or  their 
particular  distinguishing  characteristics.  In  this 
connection,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
terms  of  reference  to  the  subcommission  provide 
that  it  shall  undertake  studies  .  .  .  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  "the  protection  of 
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racial,  national,  religious  and  linguistic  minor- 
ities." 

The  Question  of  Citizenship 

According  to  article  2  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Eights,  "everyone  is  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  and  freedoms  set  forth  in  this  Declara- 
tion without  distinction  of  any  kind  .  .  .".  It 
will  be  noted,  however,  that  article  21  of  the  Dec- 
laration refers  to  the  right  of  everyone  to  take  part 
in  the  government  of  his  country  and  the  right  of 
everyone  of  equal  access  to  public  service  in  his 
country — a  recognition  that  certain  political  rights 
legitimately  may  be  granted  only  to  citizens. 

In  the  case  of  minorities  which  desire  equality 
only  in  the  sense  of  nondiscrimination,  therefore, 
the  question  of  citizenship  is  not  a  relevant  one 
with  the  exception  noted  in  the  paragraph  above. 
However,  in  the  case  of  minorities  desiring  to  ob- 
tain special  positive  services  or  the  recognition  of 
special  rights  in  order  to  preserve  their  particular 
distinguishing  characteristics,  the  question  of  cit- 
izenship is  most  important,  for  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  such  special  positive  services  or 
special  rights  would  be  granted  by  any  state  to 
groups  of  foreigners  except  when  required  by  a 
rule  of  international  law.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  riglits  for 
which  minorities  have  most  persistently  struggled 
is  the  right  to  citizenship  in  the  country  of  which 
they  are  inhabitants. 

The  Minority  as  a  Social  Reality 

The  definition  of  the  term  minority  is  particu- 
larly difficult  because  of  the  fact  that  minorities 
are  social  realities  which  are  dynamic  rather  than 
static  and  which  change  under  the  influence  of 
varying  circumstances.  For  example,  many  soci- 
ologists and  political  scientists  have  pointed  out 
that  a  minority  group  which  becomes  satisfied  with 
its  relationship  toward  the  predominant  group 
tends  to  become  more  and  more  assimilated  by  the 
latter.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  also  re- 
marked that  if  the  members  of  a  minority  group 
feel  that  the  rule  imposed  by  the  predominant 
group  prevents  them  from  maintaining  their  par- 
ticular distinctive  characteristics  or  inhibits  the 
development  of  their  aspirations  for  the  future, 
the  group's  relationship  toward  the  predominant 
group  tends  to  become  more  and  more  strained. 

The  degree  of  self-contentment  of  the  minority 
may,  but  does  not  necessarily,   depend   on  the 


amount  of  autonomy  or  protection  granted  by  the 
state.  Some  states  have  succeeded  in  promoting 
the  progressive  voluntary  assimilation  of  the 
minority  by  arousing  in  its  members  a  sincere 
enthusiasm  for,  and  feeling  of  solidarity  with,  the 
destiny  and  forms  of  life  embodied  in  the  state. 
Others  have  achieved  precisely  contrary  results 
when  they  tried  to  assimilate  the  minority.  Still 
others  have,  by  granting  the  minority  the  protec- 
tion it  desired,  so  increased  the  solidarity  of  the 
minority  with  the  predominant  group  that  as  a  re- 
sult a  national  state  was  engendered  in  spite  of 
the  existing  differences  in  traditions,  language, 
culture,  etc.  The  fair  treatment  and  the  freedoms 
accorded  to  a  minority  may  soften  its  hostility  to- 
ward the  dominant  group  and  further  its  assimi- 
lation by  causing  it  to  have  closer  relations  with 
the  latter.  If  the  predominant  group  possesses 
ideals  which  are  capable  of  winning  the  support  of 
the  minority  an  assimilation  often  results. 

The  Question  of  Size 

From  a  purely  theoretical  point  of  view,  even 
the  smallest  group  which  meets  the  various  quali- 
fications set  forth  above  should  be  considered  a 
minority.  However,  for  practical  purposes,  only 
those  groups  which  represent  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  a  state  are  usually 
referred  to  as  minorities.  This  does  not  preclude, 
however,  the  extension  to  every  individual  mem- 
ber of  such  a  group  of  the  principle  of  nondis- 
ci'imination. 

Also  from  a  purely  theoretical  point  of  view, 
even  those  groups  which  are  principally  interested 
in  assimilation  with  the  predominant  groups 
should  be  considered  as  minorities.  However, 
since  the  problems  which  they  pose  are  entirely 
within  the  realm  of  the  prevention  of  discrimina- 
tion, they  need  not  in  practice  be  considered  as 
falling  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "minori- 
ties." 

The  Question  of  the  Conditions 

Under  Which  the  Minority 

Was  Incorporated  Within  the  State 

Enjoyment  of  human  rights  must  be  assured  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  state's  territory,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  condition.  But  it  is  widely  accepted 
that  whether  or  not  a  minority  is  entitled  to 
special  positive  services  or  special  rights  depends 
in  some  degree  on  the  conditions  under  which  the 
minority  was  included  within  the  state. 
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Some  Remaining  Problems 

Aiiuiiig  other  problems  closely  related  to  the 
definition  of  minorities,  two  merit  special  consid- 
eration in  this  studj". 

The  first  is  the  question  of  individual  member- 
ship in  a  minority.  Should  an  individual  who  is 
not  religious  be  considered  as  a  member  of  a  re- 
ligious minority?  What  of  the  persons  who 
speak  several  languages  as  mother  tongues? 
Wliat  of  the  individual  who  stems  from  a  mixed 
ethnic  origin?  The  answer  given  by  most  stu- 
dents of  the  subject  is  that  the  subjective  decision 
of  tiio  individual  in  question  is  the  governing  fac- 
tor; that  each  individual  should  be  able  to  decide 
voluntarily  whether  or  not  he  belongs  to  a  specific 
minority.  Indeed,  this  conclusion  is  reinforced  by 
a  provision  appearing  in  an  international  instru- 
ment, the  German-Polish  convention  of  Geneva 
of  15  May  1922,  of  which  article  74  reads : 

The  question  whether  a  person  does  or  does  not  belong 
to  a  racial,  linguistic,  or  religious  minority  may  not  be 
verified  or  disputed  by  the  authorities. 

The  meaning  of  this  article  was  interpreted  by 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  in 
its  judgment  of  April  26,  1928,  in  the  following 
words : 

The  Court  holds  that  the  prohibition  as  regards  any 
verification  or  dispute  does  not  cease  to  apply  in  cases 
where  it  appears  that  the  declaration  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  facts.  ...  if  a  declaration  has  been  made,  it 
must  always  be  respected.  .  .  ." 

The  second  problem  is  the  question  whether  the 
special  measures  of  protection  provided  to  a  mi- 
nority are  individual  or  collective  rights.  The 
answer  depends  upon  whether  or  not  the  state  in 
question  has  recognized  the  minority  as  a  juridical 
personality.  If  it  has,  two  kinds  of  rights  exist: 
the  rights  which  the  minority  as  a  legal  person — 
represented  by  its  legal  organs — may  claim  before 
the  state;  and  the  rights  which  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  may  claim  by  virtue  of  such 
membership.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  has 
not  recognized  the  minority  as  a  juridical  person- 
ality, but  has  only  granted  facilities  for  the  preser- 
vation of  its  particular  distinctive  characteristics, 
the  related  rights  may  be  claimed  only  by  individ- 
uals on  the  basis  of  their  membership  in  the  mi- 
nority, and  not  by  the  minority  as  such. 

A  final  problem  is  the  question  whether  use  of 
the  special  facilities  provided  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  particular  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
minority  is  optional  or  compulsory.    The  consen- 


sus of  opinion  is  that  the  use  of  such  facilities  is 
optional,  involving  no  obligation.  Thus  if  an  in- 
dividual member  of  a  minority  prefers  to  attend 
the  school  of  the  predominant  group,  he  should  be 
free  to  do  so  without  discrimination  of  any  kind. 
However,  it  will  be  recalled  that  there  are  certain 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  To  cite  a  single 
example :  in  the  then  Austrian  and  later  Czecho- 
slovak province  of  Moravia,  a  provincial  statute 
was  enacted  in  1906  providing  that  a  child  of  obli- 
gatory school  age  must  go  to  a  school  of  which 
the  medium  of  education  corresponded  to  his  na- 
tionality. It  was  provided,  therefore,  that  the 
children  of  the  Czech  ethnic  group  must  attend 
Czech  schools  and  must  not  attend  German 
schools,  and  vice  versa. 

Opinions  difi'er  regarding  the  best  solution  of 
the  problem  created  by  the  existence  of  minori- 
ties. This  variety  of  opinion  stems  from  the 
widely  varying  characteristics  of  different  states 
and  from  varying  conceptions  of  the  goal  to  be 
aimed  at:  assimilation  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
preservation  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  particular  groups  on  the  other. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  MINORITIES 

Preliminary  Note 

Minorities  vary  in  so  many  ways  (such  as  in 
their  historical  origin,  numerical  quantity,  and 
desires)  that  it  is  not  possible  to  group  them  into 
one  general  classification.  They  must  be  grouped 
under  a  variety  of  classifications,  based  on  differ- 
ent criteria.  Many  of  these  classifications  overlap 
or  supplement  one  another.  Hence,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  true  characterization  of  any  particular 
minority,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  it  under  each 
of  the  various  classifications  before  reaching  any 
final  conclusions. 

The  Criteria  of  Classification 

FROM  A  QUANTITATIVE  VIEWPOINT 

From  a  quantitative  point  of  view,  minorities 
can  be  classified  according  to  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals included  in  the  minority  as  compared  to 
the  size  of  the  predominant  group  or  to  that  of 
the  remainder  of  the  population.  Normal!)-,  the 
term  minority  has  a  certain  numerical  significance : 
it  usually  refers  to  a  smaller  number  of  individuals 
than  the  number  included  in  the  remainder  of  the 
population.     However,    there    are    instances    in 
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which  the  numerical  majority  of  tlie  population, 
whether  homogeneous  or  composed  of  differenti- 
ated groups,  is  in  the  position  of  a  minority,  the 
state  being  dominated  by  a  numerically  smaller 
group  which  imposes  its  own  language  and  culture. 
From  an  abstract  sociological  standpoint,  no 
specific  number  or  percentage  of  individuals  is 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  minority.  Even 
the  members  of  the  smallest  minority  are  entitled 
to  nondiscriminatory  treatment,  especially  in  re- 
spect of  the  rights  and  freedoms  set  forth  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  How- 
ever, a  minority  considered  as  a  group  entitled  to 
special  positive  services  or  special  rights  should 
properly  include  a  number  of  persons  sufficient  by 
themselves  to  develop  their  own  particular  traits. 
Although  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  a  definite 
figure,  it  seems  that  for  administrative  reasons  a 
minority  composed  of  a  very  small  number  of 
persons  would  probably  not  be  considered  as  en- 
titled to  special  positive  services  or  special  rights. 

FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  CONTIGUITY 

In  some  cases,  the  population  of  a  particular 
region  consists  almost  entirely  of  persons  belong- 
ing to  a  minority.  In  other  cases,  the  minority 
shai'es  a  region  or  area,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  with  the  predominant  group.  In  still 
others,  the  minority  lives  scattered  through  the 
entire  territory,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  together  with 
the  predominant  group  and  in  some  cases  with 
other  minorities. 

Measured  by  the  criterion  of  contiguity,  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  minorities  may  be  distinguished : 

(a)  a  minority  which  constitutes  actually  or 
nearly  the  only  population  of  a  section  of  the 
country ; 

(b)  a  minority  which  constitutes  the  largest  part 
of  the  population  of  a  section  of  the  country ; 

(c)  a  minority,  settled  in  a  section  of  the  coun- 
try which  constitutes  only  a  small  part  of  the 
population  of  that  section ; 

(d)  a  minority  the  members  of  which  live 
partly  in  a  section  of  the  country  and  partly  scat- 
tered tliroughout  the  remainder  of  the  territory ; 

(e)  a  minority  which  is  settled  in  several  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  but  in  different  pro- 
portions in  each  section; 

(f)  a  minority  whicli  is  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  country ; 

(g)  a  minority  which  is  scattered  through  a 


large  portion  of  the  country,  but  not  through  all 
of  it ;  and 

(h)  a  minority  which  lives  partly  within  the 
country  and  partly  outside  that  territory. 

The  members  of  each  of  these  types  of  minorities 
are  of  course  entitled  to  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment, especially  in  respect  of  the  rights  and  free- 
doms set  forth  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

However,  any  specific  measures  to  be  taken  for 
the  protection  of  particular  minorities,  with  the 
exception  of  measures  for  the  prevention  of  dis- 
crimination, must  necessarily  vary  in  each  of  the 
specific  cases  listed  above  in  order  to  meet  the 
varying  problems  presented  by  these  different 
types  of  minorities. 

FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

From  the  sociological  point  of  view,  minority 
elements  in  a  given  country  may  be  represented 
either  by  individuals  who  have  the  nationality  of 
the  country  or  by  foreigners.  The  first  is  the 
classical  instance  and  the  most  important  one. 
The  second  is  more  rare,  but  an  example  is  offered 
by  the  Canton  of  Geneva  where  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  foreign  elements  (mainly 
French  and  Italian)  constituted  a  numerous 
minority. 

From  the  political  and  legal  points  of  view, 
foreign  elements  are  only  exceptionally  considered 
as  a  minority  entitled  to  enjoy  special  treatment. 

The  case  of  the  foreigners  is  very  different  from 
that  of  minority  elements  which  possess  the 
nationality  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  The 
foreigners  have  come  voluntarily  to  reside  in  the 
country,  and  they  possessed  a  foreign  nationality 
on  their  arrival.  They  may  be  people  who  have 
come  to  settle  in  the  country  to  look  after  their 
business  affairs  or  other  chosen  ends,  and  who  had 
not  when  they  arrived  any  desire  to  change  their 
nationality.  They  may  be  workers  whose  re- 
cruitment has  been  organized  and  who  have  come 
to  work  in  a  country  where  the  national  labor 
supply  is  insufficient.  They  may  be  migrants  who 
have  come  with  a  view  to  a  definite  settlement  in 
the  country  which  will  accord  to  them  nationality 
after  a  greater  or  lesser  period. 

As  long  as  the  foreigner  belongs  to  one  of  these 
categories  and  keeps  his  foreign  status,  he  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  rights  accorded  by  customary  in- 
ternational law  to  persons  in  countries  other  than 
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tlieir  own.  IIi>  possesses  also  such  spo^-iiil  rights 
as  may  have  been  assured  to  hiui  by  treaties  (coni- 
nierte  treaties  or  treaties  rehitin«r  to  settlement)  ; 
thus,  it  may  be  provided  that  the  children  of 
foreijrn  workers  are  to  be  able  to  receive  teachin<>: 
in  tiieir  national  hinjriiai;e  in  special  schools. 

Hut  from  the  moment  when  the  foreigner  who 
has  come  with  the  intention  of  settling  in  a  country 
is  naturalized  tliere,  and  from  the  moment  when 
his  children  receive  the  nationality  of  the  coimtry, 
whether  on  birth  by  operation  of  the  law,  or  by 
the  eflFect  of  naturalization,  the  former  foreigner 
and  his  children  who  have  become  the  nationals  of 
the  country  will  of  course  be  treated  like  the  other 
nationals  of  that  country.  There  has  been  no 
question  of  granting  them  special  rights  so  that 
they  should  be  able  to  keep  the  national  character- 
istics of  their  country  of  origin. 

In  certain  special  cases,  it  has  happened  that 
persons  representing  a  nonforeign  element  in  a 
countrj'  have  received  a  foreign  nationalit}'  and 
have  been  accorded  special  rights  as  minority  ele- 
ments. This  was  the  case  of  the  Poles  who  resided 
in  the  territory  of  Danzig.  It  was,  however,  a 
completely  special  situation. 

FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  STATE 

An  important  distinction  may  be  drawn  between 
the  following  two  types  of  minorities: 

(a)  minorities  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state 
which  is  principally  the  embodiment  of  the  na- 
tional characteristics  of  the  predominant  group; 
and 

(b)  minorities  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state 
which  is  not  identified  with  any  one  nation  but 
which  occupies  a  neutral  position  above  national 
and  cultural  differences. 

The  members  of  each  of  these  types  of  minorities 
are  of  course  entitled  to  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment, especially  in  respect  to  the  rights  and  free- 
doms set  forth  in  the  Univei"sal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  Normally  the  minorities  in- 
cluded in  category  (a)  seek  special  measures  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  distinctive  characteristics, 
while  those  included  in  category  (b)  are  usually 
already  protected  by  the  very  structure  of  the 
state.  Indeed,  those  in  the  latter  category,  be- 
cause thej'  represent  one  of  several  nations  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  State,  may  not  even  be  con- 
sidered minorities  except  in  the  numerical  sense. 
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FROM   THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  ORIGIN  AND  SITUATION 
IN  RELATION  TO  THE  STATE 

Measured  against  the  criterion  of  the  origin  and 
situation  of  the  minority  in  relation  to  the  state, 
the  following  types  of  minorities  can  be  dis- 
tinguished : 

(a)  minorities  descending  from  groups  which 
existed  before  the  establishment  of  the  state; 

(b)  minorities  descending  from  groups  which 
formerly  belonged  to  another  state,  but  which 
afterwards  were  aimexed  to  the  state  by  virtue  of 
an  international  act  such  as,  for  example,  a  treaty 
effecting  territorial   readjustments; 

(c)  minorities  formed  by  persons  having  a  com- 
mon origin,  language,  religion,  culture,  etc.,  who 
have  migrated  or  who  have  been  imported  into  a 
country  and  have  become  citizens  of  the  state;  or 
by  their  descendants. 

The  members  of  each  of  these  types  of  minorities 
are,  of  course,  entitled  to  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment, especially  in  respect  of  the  rights  and  free- 
doms set  forth  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

In  the  case  of  minorities  falling  into  category 
(a)  ,as  outlined  in  the  paragraph  above,  any  claim 
of  the  minority  to  special  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  distinctive  characteristics  should  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  historic  facts  and  in  par- 
ticular the  manner  in  which  the  state  was  con- 
stituted. The  state  may  have  been  formed,  on 
the  one  hand,  on  the  basis  of  equality  between  the 
varying  groups  which  are  included,  with  respect  to 
language  and  religion ;  or  it  may  have  been  formed, 
on  the  other  hand,  on  the  basis  of  single  language 
and  religion.  In  the  first  case,  the  minority  nor- 
mally has  a  legal  claim  to  special  measures  for  the 
l)rotection  of  its  distinctive  characteristics; 
whether  minorities  in  the  second  category  have 
any  claim,  legal  or  otherwise,  to  such  special 
measures  will  depend  on  existing  circumstances.  A 
distinction  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  between 
law  enforced  (national  and  international)  and 
considerations  de  Jegc  fcrenda. 

In  the  case  of  nunorities  falling  into  category 
(b),  the  claim  to  special  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  minor- 
ity may  have  been  met  by  the  instrument  bj'  which 
the  transfer  of  territory  was  effected.  Irrespec- 
tive of  any  instrument,  however,  there  may  exist 
a  moral  claim  the  validity  of  which  would  depend 
upon  existing  circumstances. 

Usually,  minorities  formed  by  immigrants  or 
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their  descendants,  as  in  category  (c) ,  are  not  con- 
sidered as  being  entitled  as  a  minority  to  special 
measures  of  protection.  However,  those  who  have 
entered  the  country  under  certain  specified  con- 
ditions (such  as  contract  workers),  or  those  who 
have  been  forcibly  imported  into  the  country  (such 
as  slaves),  or  elements  brought  by  a  state  into  its 
territory  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  of  internal  coloni- 
zation, may  have  a  valid  moral  claim  to  special 
measures  of  protection. 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  UNDER  WHICH  MI- 
NORITIES WERE  INCLUDED  WITHIN  STATE 

Another  criterion  for  classification  takes  into  ac- 
count the  voluntary  or  involuntary  nature  of  the 
inclusion  of  individuals  within  a  state.  This 
classification  may  overlap  with  the  preceding  one, 
yet  since  it  is  not  entirely  covered  thereby,  it  is 
presented  here  separately.  From  this  point  of 
view,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  following 
types  of  minorities : 

(a)  minorities  which  were  compulsorily  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  usually  in  com- 
paratively recent  times ;  and 

(b)  minorities  which  came  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state  voluntarily. 

The  members  of  each  of  these  types  of  minorities 
are  of  course  entitled  to  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment especially  in  respect  of  the  rights  and  free- 
doms set  forth  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

Minorities  falling  into  category  (a)  may  well 
base  a  claim  to  special  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  distinctive  characteristics  upon  the 
fundamental  "wrongness"  of  their  compulsory  an- 
nexation. However,  such  a  claim  would  normally 
be  considered  reasonable  only  if  the  annexation 
had  taken  place  in  comparatively  recent  times  and 
would  normally  be  considered  unreasonable  if  the 
annexation  had  taken  place  in  the  remote  past  (for 
example,  during  the  Roman  Conquest).  Ob- 
viously, a  strict  limitation  of  time  cannot  be  ap- 
plied in  such  cases  since  the  circumstances  vary  so 
widely.  What  is  important  is  the  question 
whether  the  feelings  of  the  minority  have  altered 
in  the  course  of  time;  the  element  of  time 
is  in  itself  not  the  criterion.  In  certain  cases,  de- 
scendants of  such  minorities,  which  may  have  been 
compulsorily  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
state  many  years  ago,  may  have  a  legitimate  claim 
to  special  measures  for  the  preservation  of  their 
distinctive  characteristics.    This  claim  would  de- 


pend, in  large  measure,  upon  whether  the  later- 
generation  members  of  the  minority  still  preserve 
a  consciousness  of  these  characteristics,  a  desire  to 
maintain  them,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  "wrongness" 
of  the  annexation ;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  become  practically  assimilated  with  the 
predominant  group. 

In  the  case  of  minorities  falling  into  category 
(b),  any  claim  of  the  minority  to  special  measures 
for  the  protection  of  its  distinctive  characteristics 
must  be  based  upon  the  conditions,  formal  or  in- 
formal, under  which  the  group  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state.  It  may  have  been  an- 
nexed either  on  the  basis  of  agreements  granting 
the  minority  inter  alia  special  measures  of  protec- 
tion or  on  the  basis  of  the  minority's  explicit  or 
tacit  acceptance  of  the  laws  of  the  annexing  state, 
without  any  reservations  or  special  conditions. 

FROM  VIEWPOINT  OF  TOTAL  OR  PARTIAL  INCLUSION 
WITHIN  STATE 

Taking  as  another  criterion  the  total  or  partial 
inclusion  of  the  minority  in  the  state,  the  follow- 
ing types  of  minorities  can  be  distinguished : 

(a)  minorities  forming  parts  of  a  group  which 
is  divided  between  the  jurisdictions  of  several 
states;  and 

(b)  a  minority  which  is  totally  included  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  state. 

In  the  case  of  minorities  falling  into  category 
(a) ,  the  following  subtypes  may  be  distinguished : 

1.  minorities  forming  parts  of  a  group  divided 
between  two  or  more  contiguous  states ; 

2.  minorities  forming  parts  of  a  group  divided 
among  two  or  more  noncontiguous  states ; 

3.  minorities  forming  parts  of  a  group  dis- 
tributed among  several  states,  some  contiguous 
and  some  noncontiguous. 

The  members  of  each  of  these  types  of  minorities 
are,  of  course,  entitled  to  nondiscriminatorj'  treat- 
ment, especially  in  respect  to  the  rights  and  free- 
doms set  forth  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

When  a  minority  is  divided  among  two  or  more 
contiguous  states,  or  the  minority  has  the  same 
characteristics  as  the  majority  in  another  state,  this 
fact  may  have  serious  international  implications. 

ACCORDING  TO  DESIRES 

Earlier  in  this  memorandum  it  was  pointed  out 
that  social  groups  in  general,  and  those  forming 
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minorities  in  particular,  are  characterized  not  only 
by  thoir  inherited  distinctive  characteristics,  but 
also  by  their  desires  for  the  future.  If  the  desires 
of  various  minority  groups  are  taken  as  a  criterion, 
the  following  types  can  be  distinguished: 

(a)  a  minority  which  wishes  at  most  only  to 
preserve  certain  of  its  distinguishing  character- 
istics and  has  little  or  no  interest,  because  of  a 
feeling  of  active  solidarrty  with  the  predominant 
group,  in  becoming  autonomous; 

(b)  a  minority  which  not  only  desires  preserva- 
tion and  further  development  of  its  distinguishing 
characteristics  but  also  desires  to  attain  either 


political  or  administrative  autonomy,  or  full  inde- 
pendence or  annexation  to  another  state. 

The  members  of  each  of  these  types  of  minori- 
ties are  of  course  entitled  to  nondiscriminatory 
treatment,  especially  in  respect  of  the  rights  and 
freedoms  set  forth  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Ilights. 

Minorities  falling  under  category  (a)  may  pose 
the  problem  of  the  preservation  of  their  distin- 
guisliing  characteristics.  The  problem  posed  by 
minorities  falling  into  category  (b),  however,  is 
one  which  is  related  to  the  political  organization 
of  the  state. 


The  Problems  of  Human  Rights  and  Genocide' 


In  discussing  the  genocide  convention  and  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  Jack  B.  Tate 
pointed  out  that  there  is  at  this  time  no  question 
so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  of  its 
promoting  human  rights. 

Mr.  Tate.  Deputy  Legal  Adviser,  said  that  do- 
mestically, this  was  settled,  at  least  in  theory,  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Internationally,  it  was  settled  when  the 
United  States  ratified  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  that  treaty  came  into  force  in  1945. 

Genocide  Convention 

Largely  because  of  experiences  suffered  during 
World  War  II,  there  was  proposed  as  an  item  of 
the  agenda  of  1946  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations,  one  on  "the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  the  crime  of  genocide,"  Mr. 
Tate  said.  On  December  11,  1946,  the  Assembly 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  approved  by 
its  Legal  Committee  affirming  that  "genocide  is 
a  crime  under  international  law,"  recommending 
international  cooperation  with  a  view  to  facilitat- 
ing the  prevention  and  punishment  of  genocide, 
and  requesting  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
to  undertake  the  necessary  studies  to  draw  up 
a  draft  convention  on  the  subject. 

An  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Genocide  set  up  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  met  at  New  York 
in  the  spring  of  1948  and  prepared  a  draft  con- 

'  This  account  is  an  excerpted  version  of  an  address 
given  by  Mr.  Tate  before  the  Law  Society  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Boston.  Mass.,  on  Jan.  5,  1950;  for  complete 
text,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  3  of  Jan.  5. 


vention  on  genocide,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  meeting  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1948  at  Geneva,  and,  in  turn,  submitted 
by  it  to  the  General  Assembly  meeting  at  Paris 
in  the  fall  of  1948.  After  careful  consideration 
by  the  Legal  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  the 
General  Assembly,  on  December  9,  1948,  unani- 
mously adopted  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

Briefly,  the  Convention  provides  that  genocide, 
whether  committed  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time 
of  war,  is  a  crime  under  international  law,  which 
the  parties  to  the  Convention  undertake  to  prevent 
and  punish.  (Article  I.)  Genocide  is  denned  as 
any  of  certain  listed  acts  "committed  with  intent 
to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical, 
racial,  or  religious  group,  as  such" :  and  the  listed 
acts  are:  (a)  killing  members  of  the  group;  (b) 
causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm  to  members 
of  the  group;  (c)  deliberately  inflicting  on  the 
group  conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part;  (d) 
imposing  measures  intended  to  prevent  births 
within  tlie  group;  or  (e)  forcibly  transferring 
cliildren  of  tlie  group  to  another  group.  (Article 
II.)  Genocide,  complicity  in  genocide,  conspir- 
acy, incitement,  or  an  attempt  to  commit  genocide 
are  to  be  punished  (Article  HI)  and  this  whether 
the  persons  committing  the  acts  are  rulers,  public 
officials,  or  private  individuals  (Article  IV). 

The  Convention,  Mr.  Tate  continued,  is  not 
self -executing  in  character :  that  is  to  say,  domesti- 
cally, it  will  not  automatically  become  the  law  of 
the  land.  Rather,  by  Article  V  the  contracting 
parties  undertake  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation 
to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
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and  to  provide  effective  penalties.  Under  article 
I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  be  recalled,  the  Congress  is  given 
power  "To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felo- 
nies committed  on  the  high  Seas,  and  Offences 
against  the  Law  of  Nations ;". 

Under  the  Convention,  persons  charged  with 
genocide  are  to  be  tried  by  competent  tribunals 
in  the  state  in  the  territory  of  which  the  act  was 
committed  or  by  such  international  penal  tribunal 
as  may  have  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  those 
contracting  parties  which  shall  have  accepted  its 
jurisdiction.  (Article  VI.)  This  means,  of 
course,  that  unless  and  until  the  United  States 
shall  have  conferred  appropriate  jurisdiction  on 
an  international  penal  tribunal  by  the  deposit  of 
an  instrument  of  ratification  to  a  convention  mak- 
ing provision  for  such  a  tribunal,  the  crimes 
enumerated  in  the  Genocide  Convention  will  be 
tried  by  the  appropriate  courts  in  the  United 
States. 

The  contracting  parties  agree  to  grant  extradi- 
tion for  genocide  and  the  other  acts  enumerated  in 
the  Convention,  in  accordance  with  their  laws  and 
treaties  in  force. 

Under  United  States  law,  it  is  required  that  ex- 
tradition to  a  foreign  country  may  take  place  only 
when  there  is  a  treaty  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  the  demanding  government,  and  the 
extradition  conventions  contain  lists  of  extra- 
ditable crimes  made  punishable  in  both  countries. 
Only  after  Congress  has  defined  and  provided  for 
the  punishment  of  the  crime  of  genocide  and  the 
other  acts  enumerated  in  the  Convention,  assum- 
ing that  the  Convention  i.s  ratified  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  will  it  be  possible  for  extradi- 
tion to  take  place  for  the  crime  of  genocide  or  the 
other  acts  prohibited  by  the  Convention.  And 
then  extradition  will  take  force,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  new  convention  "in  accordance 
with  .  .  .  [the]  laws  and  treaties  in  force."' 

Other  articles  of  the  Genocide  Convention,  Mr. 
Tate  continued,  provide  that  any  contracting 
party  may  call  upon  the  United  Nations  to  take 
such  action  under  the  Charter  as  may  be  appro- 
priate for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  acts 
of  genocide  (Article  VIII)  and  that  disputes  with 
reference  to  the  iTiterpretation.  application,  or 
fulfillment  of  the  Convention  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  International  Court  of  Ju.stice  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  of  tlie  j)arties  to  the  dispute  (Article 
IX).  The  Convention  is  to  become  effective  wlieu 
20  states  liave  deposited  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion or  accession. 

As  of  December  21,  thirty-seven  states  had 
signed  the  Convention;  Au.stralia,  Ethiopia,  Nor- 
way, Iceland,  and  Ecuador  had  deposited  in.strn- 
ments  of  ratification. 

On  June  16,  1949,  the  President  transmitted  the 
Convention  to  the  Senate  with  a  view  to  receiving 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  Draft  leg- 
islation to  implement  the  Convention  is  being  pre- 


pared for  submission  to  the  Congress  early  in 
January. 

Declaration  of  Human  Rights 

On  December  10,  1948 — the  day  following  its 
approval  of  the  Genocide  Convention — the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  its  Paris  Session,  approved  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  by  a  vote 
of  48  to  0,  Mr.  Tate  said.  Eight  countries,  how- 
ever, abstained  from  the  vote — the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  Poland.  Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

In  stating  that  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
the  Declaration  on  the  day  following  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention,  it  is  not  intended 
to  imply,  he  said,  that  the  As.sembly  gave  only  a 
single  day  to  the  consideration  of  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  The  Declaration  had  a  long 
and  tedious  history.  Hours  had  been  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  its  drafting  in  meeting  after 
meetii^,  by  one  body  and  another. 

In  June  1947,  an  eight-member  drafting  com- 
mittee of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  met 
at  Lake  Success  to  prepare  a  draft  of  an  interna- 
tional bill  of  human  rights,  pursuant  to  instruc- 
tions it  had  received  from  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council.  Two  views  emerged  as  to  the  form 
which  the  "Bill"  should  take,  and  as  a  result,  with- 
out resolving  the  matter,  two  documents  were  cii"- 
culated  to  governments,  prior  to  the  December 
1947  meeting  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
held  in  Cireneva,  one  containing  provisions  of  a  dec- 
laration and  the  other  articles  appropriate  for 
inclusion  in  a  convention. 

At  Geneva,  in  1947,  largely  because  it  was  felt 
that  the  world  expected  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission to  produce  something  tangible  in  the  field 
of  human  rights  at  a  comparatively  early  date, 
it  was  agreed  by  the  Commission  that  the  "Bill 
of  Human  Rights"'  should  refer  to  the  entirety  of 
documents  in  preparation,  the  "Declaration,"  the 
"Covenant"  to  be  cast  in  treat}'  form,  and  "Meas- 
ures of  Implementation"'  to  be  evolved  and  that 
the  Declaration  should  be  drafted  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

The  Geneva  texts  and  {proposals  on  these  sub- 
jects were  recousidered,  together  with  the  com- 
ments received  from  governments,  in  the  spring 
of  1948  by  the  Human  Rights  Connnission.  The 
greater  part  of  tlie  Conunission"s  time  at  this  ses- 
sion was  devoted  to  perfecting  the  Declaration 
with  a  view  to  its  being  ready  for  the  General 
Assembly  in  tlie  fall  of  1948.  '  The  Third  Com- 
mittee of  the  Paris  General  Assembly,  to  which 
the  draft  declaration  was  referred,  devoted  84 
meetings  to  reconsidering  the  Declaration  at 
length.  Finally,  it  was  ready  for  approval  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  Plenary  Session  on  De- 
cember 9  and  10. 

The  General  Assembly  in  the  Declaration  itself 
stated  that    it   proclaimed  it   as  ".  .  .  a  connnon 
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standard  of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all 
nations,  to  the  end  that  every  individual  and  every 
organ  of  society,  keeping  this  Declaration  con- 
stantlj-  in  mind,  shall  strive  by  teaching  and  educa- 
tion to  promote  respect  for  these  riglits  anil  free- 
donjs  and  by  progressive  measures,  national  and 
international,  secure  their  imiversal  and  etl'ective 
recognition  and  observance,  both  among  the 
peoples  of  member  States  themselves  and  among 
the  peoples  of  territories  under  their  jurisdiction." 
Mr.  Tate  enunciated  the  wide  range  of  sul)jects 
tliat  the  Declaration  covers,  such  as  civil,  political, 
economic  and  social;  life,  liberty,  equality,  and 
security  of  the  person;  nondiscrimination,  torture, 
cruel,  inhuman,  or  degrading  treatment  or  punish- 
ment; arbitrary  arrest,  detention  or  exile;  fair 
and  public  hearings,  presumption  of  innocence, 
ex  post  facto  laws,  arbitrary  interference  Avith 
privacy,  family,  home,  or  correspondence;  free- 
dom of  movement  and  residence ;  asylum ;  the  right 
to  a  nationality:  the  right  to  marry  and  found  a 
family;  the  right  to  own  property;  freedom  of 
thought  and  religion;  freedom  of  information; 
freedom  of  peaceful  assembly;  participation  in 
governments;  social  security;  employment;  rest 
and  leisure;  adequate  living  standards;  education ; 
participation  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  community 
and  enjoyment  of  the  arts  and  scientific  advance- 
ments. The  Declaration  concludes  with  the  pro- 
nouncement that  "Everyone  has  duties  to  the  com- 
munity: and  a  recognition  that  the  rights  and 
freedom  ai'e  subject  to  limitations  necessitated  by 
requirements  of  morality,  public  order,  the  rights 
and  freedoms  of  others,  and  "the  general  welfare 
in  a  democratic  society." 

Covenant  on  Human  Rights 

Concurrently  with,  and  subsequently  to,  the 
drafting  of  the  Declaration,  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  has  been  working  on  a  draft  of  a 
Covenant  of  Human  Rights,  a  document  which 
casts  into  treaty  form  certain  of  the  rights  and 
freedoms  enunciated  in  the  Declaration,  Mr.  Tate 
continued.  This  work  has  also  been  going  on 
since  the  spring  of  1947  when  the  drafting  Com- 
mittee of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  first  met 
to  prepare  a  draft  of  an  international  Bill  of 
Rights. 

As  presently  drafted  by  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, it  contains  articles  on  the  protection  of 
life;  on  torture,  cruel,  inhuman,  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment;  slavery,  the  slave  trade, 
servitude,  and  compulsory  labor;  arbitrary  arrest 
and  detention ;  imprisonment  for  inability  to  ful- 
fill a  contractual  obligation;  liberty  of  movement 
and  freedom  of  residence,  and  the  right  to  return 
to  the  country  of  which  a  person  is  a  national; 
expulsion ;  certain  safeguards  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  particularly  for  an  accused;  recognition  as 
a  person  before  the  law ;  freedom  of  tliouglit  and 
religion;  freedom  of  peaceful  assembly;  freedom 
of  association ;  and  equality  before  tne  law.    There 
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is  also  a  provision  on  nondiscrimination  with 
respect  to  the  rights  and  freedoms  defined  in  the 
Covenant. 

In  addition,  as  a  result  of  a  Re.solution  of 
October  20,  1949,  of  the  recent  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
is  requested  to  include  in  the  draft  of  tlie  Covenant 
adequate  provisions  on  freedom  of  information, 
taking  into  account  tlie  work  done  on  the  drafting 
of  a  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Information  at 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Freedom  of 
Information  and  at  the  third  and  fourth  regular 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  where  it  should 
perliaps  be  explained  as  impasse  in  the  drafting  of 
a  convention  on  the  subject  was  reached. 

The  Human  Riglits  Commission  has  had  to 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  so-called 
fundamental  and  widely  recognized  rights  are 
nevertheless  not  entirely  unlimited.  It  has  been 
recognized  that  in  any  organized  society  certain 
limitations  with  respect  to  the  enjoyment  of 
valued  rights  may  need  to  be  imposed  in  the  in- 
terest of  all.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Commis- 
sion's draft  of  article  18  on  freedom  of  peaceful 
assembly  reads : 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  peaceful 
assembly.  No  restrictions  shall  be  placed  on  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  other  than  those  prescribed  by  law 
and  which  are  necessary  to  ensure  national  security, 
public  order,  the  protection  of  health  or  morals,  or  the 
protection   of  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  others." 

Peace  Treaties 

Turning  to  the  Peace  Treaties  with  Italy,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Finland,  another 
avenue  of  attack  on  the  betrayal  of  human  rights, 
Mr.  Tate  said,  is  found.  In  the  peace  treaties, 
signed  at  Paris  in  1947,  with  these  countries,  al- 
most identical  provisions  were  included  with  re- 
spect to  the  observance  of  fundamental  freedoms 
and  human  rights  in  the  several  countries.  Article 
2  of  the  Hungarian  Treaty  of  Peace,  for  example, 
provides : 

"Hungary  shall  take  all  measures  necessary  to  secure 
to  all  persons  under  Hungarian  jurisdiction,  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion,  the 
enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  of  the  fundamental 
freedoms,  including  freedom  of  expression,  of  press 
and  publication,  of  religious  worship,  of  political  opin- 
ion and  of  public  meeting." 

There  is  abundant  evidence,  he  said,  that  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  have  been 
flagrantly  violated  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and 
Rumania  in  contravention  of  the  peace  treaties 
and  in  contempt  of  the  conscience  of  mankind. 
The  pattern  is  familiar  and  altogether  repug- 
nant to  humanity. 

In  each  case,  a  ruthless  minority  has  seized 
power  by  force,  terror,  and  intimidation.  It  has 
maintained  itself  in  power  by  cruelly  suppress- 
ing every  fundamental  right  and  essential  free- 
dom which  these  countries  have  solemnly  j^rom- 
ised  to  uphold.  First,  the  leaders  of  political 
groups  and  parties  and  then,  the  leaders  of  re- 
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ligious  organizations  have  been  liquidated  or 
subdued  on  the  pretext  that  they  violated  na- 
tional laws — actually  to  extirpate  all  inde- 
pendent opinion. 

The  judiciary  serves  only  the  group  in  power. 
Freedom  of  expression,  of  press  and  of  publica- 
tion, of  public  meeting,  no  longer  exist.  Political 
dissent  has  been  snutfed  out.  Freedom  of  worship 
has  been  curtailed  or  subverted ;  religious  leaders 
have  been  intimidated,  jailed,  and  ruined.  Ar- 
bitrary arrest,  imprisonment,  deportation,  and 
forcecl  labor  are  common  practices.  People  are 
seized  in  their  sleep  and  never  heard  from  again. 
No  one  is  wholly  safe  from  the  ominous  "two 
o'clock  knock."  This  process  is  now  at  work 
among  "deviationists"  in  the  ruling  group — and 
who  is  to  say  who  is  a  "deviationist?"  Tyranny 
has  become,  not  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  mon- 
ster that  devours  even  those  who  serve  it. 

Last  April  2,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  sent  notes  to  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  and  Rumania  formally  charging  them 
with  violating  the  human  rights  clauses  of  the 
respective  treaties  of  peace  and  requesting  them  to 
take  corrective  measures.-  The  three  Governments 
in  reply  denied  that  they  had  violated  the  treaties. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  then  in- 
formed the  three  Governments  of  its  view  that  dis- 
putes existed  over  interpretation  and  execution  of 
the  treaties  and  invoked  the  treaty-clauses  provid- 
ing for  settlement  of  such  disputes  by  the  heads  of 
the  diplomatic  missions  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  Sofia,  in 
Budapest,  and  in  Bucharest.  The  representatives 
of  the  United  Kingdom  agreed  to  comply  with  the 
request  but  the  Soviet  Union  refused. 

The  respective  peace  treaties  provide  that  "any 
dispute  concerning  the  interpretation  or  execution 
of  the  Treaty"  which  is  not  resolved  by  the  three 
heads  of  mission  in  the  capital  concerned,  within  a 
period  of  2  months,  shall,  unless  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  mutually  agree  upon  another  means  of 
settlement,  "be  referred  at  the  request  of  either 
party  to  the  dispute  to  a  Commission  composed  of 
one  representative  of  each  party  and  a  third  mem- 
ber selected  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  two  parties 
from  nationals  of  a  third  country"  and  that 
"Should  the  two  parties  fail  to  agree  within  a 
period  of  1  month  upon  the  appointment  of  the 
third  member,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  may  be  requested  by  either  party  to  make 
the  appointment.^ 

Accordingly,  it  being  impossible  to  get  the  three 
heads  of  mission  in  the  respective  capitals  to  act 
as  envisioned  in  the  treaties,  the  United  States  took 
the  next  step  provided  for  in  the  treaties — steps 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  commissions  com- 
posed of  one  representative  of  each  party  to  the 

'  For  U.S.  notes  see  Bullktin  of  Apr.  10,  li)4n,  p.  4.'50 ; 
June  12,  1949,  p.  75.5 ;  .7nly  11,  1949,  p.  29 ;  Aug.  15,  1949, 
p.  238 ;  Nov.  7,  1949,  p.  G92. 

'  (Article  40  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  With  Hungary.) 


dispute  and  the  third  by  agreement  or  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania 
would  not  name  their  commissioners. 

In  September  last,  the  matter  was  brought  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  that  body,  on  October  22,  adopted  a  resolution 
requesting  an  Advisory  Opinion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  on  a  number  of  questions. 
The  Court  is  asked,  in  the  first  instance,  to  answer 
the  question  whether  the  "diplomatic  exchanges 
between  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  on  the 
one  hand  and  certain  Allied  and  Associated  Pow- 
ers signatories  to  the  treaties  of  peace  on  the 
other,"  concerning  the  implementation  of  the  re- 
spective articles  of  the  peace  treaties  with  those 
countries  on  the  subject  of  human  rights,  "disclose 
disputes  subject  to  the  provisions  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes"  contained  in  the  respective 
articles  dealing  with  reference  of  disputes  con- 
cerning the  interpretation  or  execution  of  the 
treaties  to  the  three  heads  of  mission  in  the  re- 
spective capitals  or  to  Commissions  established 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  event  that  the  Court 
decides  that  there  is  a  "dispute"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  peace  treaty  articles  referred  to,  it  is 
requested  to  answer  the  question  whether  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania 
are  "obligated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
articles  of  the  peace  treaties  referred  to  in  question 
I,  including  the  provisions  for  the  appointment 
of  their  representatives  to  the  Treaty  Com- 
missions." 

Finally,  in  the  event  of  an  affirmative  reply  to 
the  second  question  and  if  within  30  days  of  the 
Court's  opinion,  the  Governments  concerned  have 
not  notified  the  Secretary-General  that  they  have 
appointed  their  representatives  to  the  I'reaty 
Commissions,  and  the  Secretary-General  has  so 
advised  the  Court,  the  Court  is  requested  to  give  r 
a  further  advisory  opinion  on  the  question  I 
whether  the  Secretary-General  is  authorized  to 
appoint  the  third  member  of  the  Commission 
upon  the  request  of  a  party  to  the  dispute.  And 
in  the  event  of  an  affirmative  reply  to  this  third 
question,  the  Court  is  requested  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  question  whether  a  Treaty  Commission 
composed  of  a  representative  of  one  party  and  a 
third  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General 
would  "constitute  a  commission,  competent  to 
make  a  definitive  and  binding  decision." 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
has  communicated  this  request  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  the  Registry  of  the  International 
Court  or  Justice  and  the  Registrar  of  the  Court 
has  given  notice  to  all  States  entitled  to  appear 
before  the  Court,  including  all  signatories  to  the 
Peace  Treaties,  that  the  Court  has  fixed  Jamiary 
16,  1950,  as  the  time  limit  for  presenting  written 
statements  to  the  Court  in  the  matter.  A  time  for 
the  hearing  of  oral  statements  has  not  yet  been 
fixed  by  the  Court. 
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U.S.  Closes  Hungarian  Consulates 


ACTIONS  AGAINST  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  PROTESTED 


[Released  to  the  press  January  s] 


Folloicing  is  the  text  of  a  further  note  which 
the  American  Minister  in  Budapest,  Nathaniel  P. 
Davis,  today  communicated  to  the  Hungarian  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  A/fairs  with  regard  to  the  case 
of  Robert  A.  Vogeler.  There  is  also  given  below 
the  substantive  portions  of  the  text  of  the  Hun- 
garian reply  of  December  24-  to  the  previous 
United  States  note  of  Decemher  20  concerning  this 
case. 

United  States  Note  of  January  3 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
note  which  I  communicated  to  you  on  December 
20,  1949,'  and  to  the  Hungarian  Government's 
reply  thereto  on  December  24,  concerning  the  case 
of  Mr.  Robert  A.  Vogeler,  an  American  citizen. 

The  Government  of  Hungary  has  clearly  failed 
in  this  case  to  live  up  to  its  obligations  under  the 
Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Consular 
Rights  between  the  United  States  and  Hungary 
and  to  the  accepted  standards  of  international 
practice  in  regard  to  the  right  of  consular  officers 
to  extend  protection  to  nationals  of  their  country. 
This  right  is  in  no  way  limited  by  the  fact  that  a 
United  States  national  may  be  accused  of  violat- 
ing Hungarian  law  or  detained  on  such  charges 
or  oy  the  nature  of  the  accusations  levelled  against 
him.  Indeed  it  is  precisely  in  the  case  of  those 
nationals  who  ai'e  accused  of  crime  and  detained 
that  the  exercise  of  the  consular  ri"ht  of  protec- 
tion is  most  urgently  required.  Yet  the  Hun- 
garian Government  has  for  more  than  forty  days 
denied  all  access  to  Mr.  Vogeler.  Another  Amer- 
ican citizen,  Mr.  Israel  Jacobson,  was,  moreover, 
held  incommunicado  for  nearly  2  weeks  by  the 
Hungarian  police  and  has  now  been  expelled  from 
Hungary  without  the  charges  against  him  having 
been  officially  made  known  to  me  in  spite  of  re- 
peated requests  on  my  part. 

The  Hungarian  Government,  in  its  note  of  De- 
cember 24,  accuses  Mr.  Vogeler  of  "espionage  and 
sabotage"  and  arbitrarily  states  that  Mr.  Vogeler 

'  Bulletin  of  Jan.  2,  p.  21. 


is  guilty  of  these  charges  even  before  he  is  afforded 
any  sort  of  public  hearing  or  judicial  examina- 
tion. The  question  arises  whether  it  is  now  ac- 
cepted judicial  procedure  in  Hungary  that  the 
police  shall  draw  up  the  charges,  produce  a  "con- 
fession" and  hand  down  the  verdict,  before  a  case 
is  even  brought  before  a  court  of  law.  The  United 
States  Goverament  states  categorically  that  it  can- 
not recognize  as  just  or  in  any  way  conclusive  as 
to  the  facts  of  the  case  such  arbitrary  judgment 
by  the  police  or  any  subsequent  action  by  a  court 
which,  without  impartial  examination  and  weigh- 
ing of  the  evidence,  merely  endorses  a  verdict  of 
guilty  announced  a  priori  by  the  police  authorities. 

My  Government  lias  seen  no  shred  of  evidence 
which  would  indicate  that  the  charges  lodged 
against  Mr.  Vogeler,  or  those  directed  by  the  Hun- 
garian press  and  radio  against  Mr.  Jacobson.  are 
anything  but  unfounded.  Mr.  Vogeler  has  oeen 
engaged  in  strictly  legitimate  private  business  mu- 
tually advantageous  to  his  company  and  to  the 
Hungarian  economy.  Mr.  Jacobson  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  humanitarian  work  of  caring  for 
thousands  of  indigent  men,  women,  and  children 
of  Hungarian  nationality  for  whom  the  Hun- 
garion  Government  was  not  providing.  The  Hun- 
garian Government  has  been  fully  cognizant  of 
the  activities  of  both  of  these  men  over  a  long 
period  and  has  permitted  them  to  continue  because 
it  jjrofited  by  those  activities. 

Apparently,  it  has  become  increasingly  incon- 
venient to  the  Government  of  Hungary  that  the 
Hungarian  people  should  have  contact  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  free  world.  It  suits  its  pur- 
pose, moreover,  that  these  contacts  should  be  sev- 
ered in  a  manner  which  represents  quite  normal 
and  necessary  business  practices  as  "espionage  and 
sabotage."  Under  these  circumstances,  in  which 
any  United  States  businessman  or  relief  admin- 
istrator in  Hungary  may  be  subject  to  arbitrary 
arrest  and  imprisonment,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  found  it  necessary  to  refuse  to  permit 
private  American  citizens  henceforth  to  travel  in 
Hungary. 
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In  view,  moreover,  of  the  serious  restrictions 
placed  by  the  Hungarian  Government  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  consular  rights  recognized  under  inter- 
national law  as  prescribed  in  the  Treaty  of  Friend- 
ship, Commerce  and  Consular  Rights  between  the 
United  States  and  Hungary,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  finds  it  inappropriate  to  continue 
to  permit  the  maintenance  of  separate  Hungarian 
consular  establishments  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
New  York  City. 

I  am  accordingly  instructed  by  my  Government 
to  inform  you  that  recognition  of  the  Hungarian 
Consul  in  New  York  City  is  withdrawn  and  that 
the  consular  establishments  in  New  York  and 
in  Cleveland  are  required  to  cease  all  operations 
and  to  close  on  or  before  12 :  00  midnight,  January 
15,  1950.  You  are  further  informed  that  all  con- 
sular functions  which  the  Hungarian  Government 
may  wish  to  perform  within  the  United  States 
must  thereafter  be  conducted  through  the  Lega- 
tion of  Hungary  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Government  of  Hungary  is  again  reminded 
that,  as  long  as  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  its  nationals  continue  to  be  so 
grossly  violated  in  Hungary,  other  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Hungary  cannot  fail 
to  be  seriously  affected. 

A  copy  of  this  communication  is  being  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  Hungary  in 
Washington. 

Accept,  [etc.] 

Hungarian  Note  of  December  24 

In  its  above-mentioned  note  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  pretext  of  defense  of 
"fundamental  human  rights"  and  "concepts  of 
justice  which  prevail  among  all  civilized  peoples" 
in  fact  intervened  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  and 
the  assistance  to  an  American  citizen  who  made 
use  of  his  business  activity  and  of  his  economic 
and  social  position  he  enjoyed  in  Hungary  to  carry 
out  subversive  work  against  the  Hungarian 
People's  Republic  and  to  commit  acts  of  espionage 
and  sabotage. 

The  Hungarian  Government  has  to  point  out 
that  during  the  recent  months  it  has  become  un- 
doubtedly evident  on  several  occasions  that  United 
States  enterprises  and  individuals,  systematically 
abusing  their  business  relations  and  economic 
])rivileges  assured  to  them  by  the  Hungarian  state, 
have  displayed  an  activity  of  espionage  and  com- 
mitted economic  and  political  crimes  against  the 
interests  of  the  Hungarian  state  violating  Hun- 
garian penal  law.  The  Hungarian  Government 
categorically  declares  that  such  individuals  as  dis- 


playing activity  against  the  democratic  state  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  Himgary  and  against  the 
Hungarian  people,  that  is  to  say  spies,  wreckers, 
and  saboteurs,  should  they  be  citizens  of  any  coun- 
try, can  in  no  circumstances  be  assured  free 
activity  and  impunity  by  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment on  its  territory. 

The  Govermnent  of  the  United  States  refers 
in  its  note  to  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce 
and  Consular  Rights  between  Hungary  and 
United  States  proclaimed  in  1926,  in  the  terms  of 
which  United  States  nationals  shall  receive  within 
Hungarian  territory  protection  and  security  re- 
quired by  international  law.  This  treaty  has  al- 
ways been  observed  by  the  Government  of  the 
Hungarian  People's  Republic  whose  intention  is 
to  continue  to  observe  it  regarding  its  citizens  stay- 
ing in  Hungary  and  indeed  displaying  economic, 
cultural,  and  other  peaceful  and  lawful  activities. 
But  neither  the  treaty  of  1926  between  Hungary 
and  the  United  States  nor  international  law  in 
general  contains  any  disposition  or  regulation 
which  would  oblige  the  Govermnent  of  the  Hun- 
garian People's  Republic  to  secure  in  its  own  coun- 
try persona]  freedom  and  impunity  to  spies, 
saboteurs  and  enemy  agents  or  which  would  expose 
the  United  States  Consul  to  claim  special  rights 
in  connection  with  United  States  citizens  arrested 
for  such  crimes. 

In  its  aforesaid  note  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, under  the  guise  of  well-sounding  phrases  on 
human  rights  and  concepts  of  justice  prevailing 
among  civilized  peoples,  claims  not  only  the  re- 
lease of  an  individual  arrested  for  espionage  but, 
moreover,  puts  in  a  claim  both  on  belialf  of  the 
arrested  person  and  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment because  the  Hungarian  authorities  have  dis- 
closed the  espionage  affair  on  the  American-owned 
enter])rise  standard  and  rendered  the  criminals 
harmless. 

The  Government  of  the  Hungarian  People's  Re- 
public points  out  with  astonishment  and  indigna- 
tion that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
wishes  to  stress  its  desires  exposed  in  its  note  by 
trying  to  prescribe  to  threat  against  Hungary  in  a 
way  most  unusual  between  states  maintaining  nor- 
mal diplomatic  relations  with  each  other  and 
roughly  offending  the  sovereignty  of  the  Hini- 
garian  People's  Republic. 

The  Government  of  the  Hungarian  People's  Re- 
public most  emphatically  refutes  tliese  threats, 
and  refutes  as  a  wliole  the  note  No.  735  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  December  20, 
1949,  as  a  repeated  rude  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  interior  affairs  of  the  Hungarian  People's 
Republic. 
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Edwin  D.  Dickinson  Named 
to  Treaty  Commission 

[Rclcaacd  to  the  precis  January  6] 

The  United  States  Ministers  to  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Rumania,  on  January  5,  1950,  delivered 
to  tile  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affaii-s  of  those  coun- 
tries parallel  notes  concerning  the  respective  treaty 
commissions  to  be  established  for  the  purpose  of 
resolving  the  disputes  which  have  arisen  over 
charges  that  these  countries  have  violated  their 
peace  treaty  obligations  with  respect  to  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  The  United 
States  has  designated  Professor  Edwin  D.  Dickin- 
son of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School 
as  its  representative  on  each  of  the  three  com- 
missions.' 

On  January  6, 1950.  the  United  States  represent- 
ative to  the  United  Nations  forwarded  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations  copies  of  the 
above-mentioned  notes  together  with  a  reply  of  the 
Hungarian  Government  to  a  United  States  note  of 
September  19,  1949.  The  notes  transmitted  com- 
prise correspondence  on  the  subject  between  the 
United  States  and  the  three  countries  in  question 
subsequent  to  that  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General on  September  20,  1949. 

The  Secretary-General  was  requested  by  the 
United  States  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  circulate  copies  of  his  communication  and 
its  enclosures  to  all  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  to  forward  them  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  with  reference  to  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  October  22, 
1949,  which  submitted  several  questions  in  this 
regard  to  the  International  Court  for  an  advisory 
opinion. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada,  on  January  5,  addressed  notes  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania 
similar  to  the  United  States  notes  and,  on  January 
6,  communicated  in  a  like  manner  with  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations. 


'  Professor  Dickinson  has  had  a  distin^ished  career 
In  the  field  of  international  law.  Holding  degrees  from 
Carleton  College,  Dartmouth,  Harvard,  and  the  University 
of  Michigan  Law  School,  he  has  over  the  past  40  years 
taught  history,  political  science,  and  international  law 
at  a  number  of  leading  American  universities  as  well  as 
the  Academy  of  International  Law  at  The  Hague,  and 
was  formerly  dean  of  the  School  of  .Jurisprudence  at  the 
University  of  California.  Mr.  Dickinson  has  served  as 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  General  Counsel 
to  the  American-Mexican  Claims  Commission,  Assistant 
Diplomatic  Adviser  to  Unbba,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner on  the  Permanent  Commissions  of  Investigation 
and  Conciliation  constituted  by  the  American  Republics 
under  the  Protocal  of  Montevideo,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legal  Problems  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  International  Organization  at  San  Francisco, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Alien  Enemy  Repatriation  Hearing 
Board  (. Japanese).  He  is  the  author  of  several  works  on 
phases  of  international  law  and  contributor  to  a  number 
of  scholarly  publications. 


The  te.xt  of  the  United  States  note  of  January  5 
to  Rumania  follows.  The  notes  to  Bulgaria  and 
Hungary  were  substantially  the  same. 

The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
AflFairs  of  Rumania  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to 
the  Legation  s  note  of  August  1,  1949  asking  the 
Runumian  Government  to  join  the  United  States 
Government  in  naming  a  Commission,  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  ;?8  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  to 
settle  the  dispute  which  has  arisen  over  the  inter- 
pretation and  execution  of  Article  3  of  the  Treaty. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  the  Ministry's  note  of 
September  2,  1949  and  to  the  Legation's  note  of 
September  19,  1949  on  the  same  subject. 

The  Legation  has  the  honor  to  inform  the 
Ministry  that  the  United  States  Government  has 
designated  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Dickinson  as  its  repre- 
sentative on  the  proposed  Commission.  It  is  re- 
quested that  the  Rumanian  Government  designate 
its  representative  forthwith  and  enter  into  con- 
sultation immediately  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment through  the  American  Minister  in  Bucha- 
rest, with  a  view  to  the  appointment  of  the  third 
member  of  the  Commission  as  stipulated  in  Article 
38  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 


Lack  off  Funds  Curtails  Effectiveness 
of  United  States  Information  Program 

[Released  to  the  press  January  4] 

The  United  States  Advisory  Commission  on 
Information,  in  a  report  to  Congress  made  public 
today,  asserted  that  the  United  States  information 
program  was  falling  short  of  the  effectiveness  ex- 
pected of  it  by  Congress  because  of  a  serious  lack 
of  funds. 

Despite  the  slow  progress  which  consequently 
is  being  made  in  getting  the  story  of  America  to 
the  world,  the  Commission  said,  however,  great 
advances  have  been  made  in  integrating  informa- 
t  ion  operations  into  over-all  policy-making  within 
the  Department  of  State. 

The  Commission  was  created  under  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  402),  designed  "to  pro- 
mote the  better  understanding  of  the  United 
States  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  to 
strengthen  cooperative  international  relations." 
The  Commission  was  asked  by  Congress  to  formu- 
late and  recommend  policies  and  programs  for 
carrying  out  the  act. 

The  Commission  is  composed  of : 

Mark  Ethridge,  publisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal, Chairman 
Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
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Philip  D.  Reed,  ctiairinan  of  the  Board.  General  Electric 
Company 

Mark  A.  May.  director.  Institute  of  Human  Relations, 
Tale  University 

Justin  Miller,  president.  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters 

"The  United  States  information  program  falls 
short  of  the  effectiveness  expected  by  Congress  be- 
cause it  seriously  lacks  funds,"  the  Commission 
said  in  an  introductory  summary  of  its  findings. 

"Needs  as  estimated  by  the  State  Department 
for  fiscal  1050  were  cut  50  percent  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  Congress. 

"For  fiscal  1951,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
already  set  a  ceiling  61  percent  below  the  pro- 
gram's stated  needs. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  .  .  .  the  United 
States  Advisory  Commission  on  Information  re- 
cords slow  progress  in  getting  the  story  of  Amer- 
ica to  tlie  world." 

The  Commission  reiterated  a  previously  de- 
clared policy  of  "frankness"  in  its  dealings,  and 
added : 

"Not  merely  because  it  is  accountable  to  Con- 
gress, but  also  because  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission are  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the 
information  program  which  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Department — indeed,  there  are  cer- 
tain large  areas  of  the  world  wliere  policies  of  the 
United  States  are  known  only  through  the  Voice 
of  America  and  other  media — we  desire  to  con- 
tinue to  be  frank." 

As  a  result  of  its  earliest  investigations,  the  Com- 
mission said,  it  felt  that  not  enough  money  was 
being  allocated  to  the  program. 

"That  is  still  true,"  said  the  i-eport  issued  today. 

Another  of  the  Commission's  earlier  findings 
was  that  it  was  difficult  to  recruit  adequate  pro- 
fessional personnel — "partly  because  of  the  in- 
security of  tenure;  partly  because  of  slow 
clearances;  partly  becau.se  tlie  State  Department 
itself  was  not  giving  adequate  weight  to  the  pro- 
gram to  challenge  highly  competent  people  in 
private  life  to  come  in  to  render  a  public  service 
at  the  financial  sacrifice  involved  in  governmental 
salaries." 

Tfxlay's  report  stated : 

"Clearances  are  now  satisfactory,  but  there  is 
still  a  certain  in.=ecurity  and  still  difficulty  in 
getting  profe.ssioiuil  personnel." 

A  tiiird  previous  criticism  had  been  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  integration  within  the  dejiart- 
rnent  between  the  policy-making  groups  and  the 
information  media  heads  to  achieve  the  maximum 
results  from  the  program. 

"The  State  Department  has  made  its  greatest 
improvement  in  that  field,"  the  Commission's  re- 
port said  today.     "The  machinery  now  exists  .  .  . 


for  a  full  integration  of  information  into  policy- 
making as  well  as  policy  exposition." 

The  report  also  cited  many  specific  steps  which 
the  Commission  said  had  been  taken  in  accordance 
with  its  recommendations  in  the  fields  of  broad- 
casting, film  production,  and  other  activities. 

"Effective  among  these,"  the  report  stated,  "has 
been  increased  use  of  local  medium-wave  radio 
time,  documentary  and  informational  films,  and 
mobile  imits  to  carrj'  the  American  story  to  the 
grass  roots." 

The  report  was  the  second  semiannual  one  made 
by  the  Commission  to  Congress.  The  first  was 
transmitted  in  March  1949. 


French  Morocco  Will  Import  Goods 
Without  Official  Allocation  of  Exchange 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  announced 
on  December  31  that  it  had  extended  its  assent 
for  an  indefinite  period  to  the  application  to 
United  States  ressortissants  of  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  Protectorate  authorities  under  avis 
199  of  December  30,  1948.  covering  the  importa- 
tion into  the  French  zone  of  Morocco  of  goods  with- 
out official  allocation  of  foreign  exchange.  This 
assent  is  based  on  the  niemoranduin  of  conversa- 
tions concluded  in  Rabat  on  September  4,  1949, 
as  modified  on  September  8  and  as  further  modified 
on  December  31. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  Pro- 
tectorate authorities  will  maintain  close  liaison  and 
consultation  regarding  the  operation  of  the  mem- 
orandum of  September  4. 

On  .January  2,  the  protectorate  authorities  of 
the  French  zone  of  Morocco  made  public  a  list  of 
goods  which  they  had  decided  to  add  to  the  list  of 
items  which  can  be  imported  into  the  zone  without 
official  allocation  of  exchange. 

The  list  is  as  follows : 

1.  Raw  jute  fiber. 

2.  Raw  cotton   fiher. 

15.  Mannfactured   tobacco. 

4.  ("crlain  pharmaceutical  products: 
active  and  antimalarial  iirodncts  in  qu: 
by  the  central  pliarmaceulical  service  i 
the  need  for  each  product. 

f).  Raw  ni.'Uerials  for  soft  drinks. 
(I.  Radio  sols.  Includinj;  spare  parts 
7.  I'asscnser  car  tires  of  spcci;il  sizes 

5.  .'Station  wagons,  not  to  exceed  in  v 
list  price. 

!>.  .lecps  (all  classes)  and  similar 
voliiclcs. 

10.  Sewing  marhinos  (all  kinds)  inci 
spare  parts. 

11.  Steel  tubes  and  Joints. 


intihiotic,  radio- 
uitities  authorized 
n  accordance  with 


and  tubes, 
alue  !?2250  factory 
four-wheel   drive 
uding  needles  and 
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Higher  Production  and  Living  Standards  for  Europe  Reported 


[Released  to  the  press  hy  ECA  January  J] 


Reporting  industrial  and  agricultural  levels 
duriii;^  1949  that  exceed  anything  in  ])ast  history, 
the  Marshall  Plan  countries  of  Europe  today 
joined  in  forecasting  even  greater  output  in  1950. 

Achievement  of  a  much  greater  degree  of  eco- 
nomic integration  through  removal  of  trade 
obstructions,  and  much  more  energetic  efforts  to 
increase  exports  to  North  America  were  promised 
by  tiie  countries.  These  are  parts  of  a  whole- 
hearted etfort  to  stand  on  their  feet  by  the  time 
Marshall  Plan  help  ends  in  June  1952. 

These  plans,  together  with  warm  expressions 
of  gratitude  for  United  States  help,  were  included 
in  year  end  reports  made  to  the  Economic  Coop- 
eration Administration  by  top  economic  chiefs 
of  the  countries  receiving  ECA  aid.  In  special 
and  highly  revealing  statements,  made  public  last 
night  by  ECA  Chief  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  the  coun- 
tries reported  checking  of  inflation,  relaxation  of 
trade  restrictions  and  improved  financial  stability. 

Paul  G.  Hoffman 

Although  gratified  by  the  reports,  Mr.  Hoffman 
saw  more  difficult  tasks  ahead  for  Europe  in  its 
effort  to  assure  durable  economic  recovery. 

"Without  undue  delay,"  Mr.  Hoffman  said, 
"Europe  must  achieve  an  economic  unification 
which  will  create  a  single  market  of  275  million 
consumers  for  whom  European  industi-y  and  agri- 
culture can  produce  economically  and  to  whom 
European  manufacturers  and  farmers  can  sell 
freely. 

"Only  within  such  a  framework  can  Europe  be- 
gin to  become  truly  self-supporting.  Only  within 
such  a  framework  can  Europe  achieve  a  rising 
standard  of  living." 

He  warned  there  will  be  no  political  stability  in 
Europe  until  the  standard  of  living  there  is  raised. 

"It  is  too  low  for  the  comfort  of  the  Europeans 
and  for  the  peace  of  the  world,"  Mr.  Hoffman 
declared. 

Paul  van  Zeeland 

Paul  van  Zeeland  reported  in  a  dual  capacity,  as 
chairman  of  the  Organization  for  European  Eco- 


nomic Cooperation  and  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Belgium.     As  chairman  he  declared: 

"Europe  will  not  regain  its  economic  health  un- 
less it  again  becomes,  in  spite  of  all  the  frontiers, 
a  single  great  market  where  goods,  services,  capi- 
tal, and  men  without  hindrance  enjoy  a  freedom 
built  on  order,  generosity,  and  intelligent  coopera- 
tion. Those  who  have  never  doubted  Europe's 
future  know  that  the  hour  for  action  has  come- 
In  succeeding,  in  obtaining  its  goals,  the  Oeec  will 
have  served  not  only  Europeans  but  Americans, 
too,  and  it  will  have  demonstrated  that  the  gener- 
ous, realistic,  and  independent  plan  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  for  reinforcing  Europe  will  have 
contributed  effectively  to  the  peace  and  raising 
the  standards  of  the  masses  of  all  the  countries 
of  the  Western  world." 

Speaking  as  a  Belgian  minister,  Mr.  van  Zee- 
land  reported : 

"Belgium  is  ready  tomorrow  as  she  was  yester- 
day, to  take  her  full  responsibility  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Europe.  This  will  be  no  easier  for  her 
than  for  any  other  country,  but  because  Belgium 
prepared  the  groundwork  earlier  and  far  more 
energetically  than  others  for  international  co- 
operation, she  is  already  feeling  the  favorable 
effect." 


Sir  Stafford  Cripps 

Industrial  production  in  Great  Britain  in  1949 
reached  the  highest  point  in  its  history,  according 
to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  Britain's  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  reported  it  was  6  to  7  percent 
above  last  year  and  some  25  percent  more  than  the 
average  for  the  immediate  prewar  years.  Per- 
sonal consumption  has  been  maintained  and  some- 
what improved  during  the  year,  despite  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  extra  production  has  been  going 
into  exports. 

Sir  Stafford  reported  the  upward  movement  of 
British  internal  prices  had  been  considerably 
slowed  prior  to  September  1949. 

"Since  that  date,  special  cuts  in  government  ex- 
penditures and  capital  investments  have  been 
made  to  prevent  any  renewal  of  inflationary  pres- 
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sure,  and  to  release  additional  capacity  for  exports 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  pre- 
sented by  devaluation. 

"This  is  a  record  of  real  progress  that  could 
never  have  been  made  without  help  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  fact  that  this  extraordinary  assist- 
ance must  cease  before  long,  makes  balancing  of 
trade  between  sterling  area  and  dollar  area  the 
most  urgent  task.  Since  devaluation  of  the 
pound,  there  has  been  a  marked  rise  in  the  volume 
of  Britain's  exports  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  This  is  an  encouraging  start,"  he, 
reported. 

Britain's  economic  ties  with  other  countries 
of  Western  Europe  have  been  strengthened,"  he 
continued.  "This  trend  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  relaxations  on  trade  and  payments. 

"It  is  along  these  lines  that  Britain  is  moving 
toward  a  closer  association  with  Western  Europe, 
while  maintaining  her  position  at  the  center  of 
the  sterling  area  system,"  he  said.  "By  helping 
to  draw  these  two  great  trading  groups  together 
and  to  promote  a  freer  flow  of  trade  between  them, 
Britain  has  been  able  to  make  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution towards  the  development  of  multilateral 
trade  in  the  world." 


Robert  Schuman 

Kobert  Schuman,  France's  Foreign  Minister, 
had  this  report : 

"Construction  has  begun  in  Lorraine  on  three 
grey  steel-strip  mills,  the  largest  single  project  in 
Europe  financed  partly  by  Marshall  Plan  funds. 
We  intend  to  put  this  plant  at  the  disposal  of 
Europe  as  a  whole.  For  we  French  know  that 
what  we  have  obtained  and  are  bringing  to  reality 
here,  we  are  doing  at  the  same  time  for  all  of 
Europe.  It  is  thus  that  the  sentiment  of  soli- 
darity now  flowing  through  our  country  will  be- 
come a  reality.  This  peaceful  task  could  not  be 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  other  European 
democracies,  nor  without  the  continued  generous 
and  independent  help  which  comes  to  us  from  the 
United  States." 


J.  R.  M.  van  den  Brink 

Eeporting  that  Dutch  production  in  1949  rose 
to  about  125  percent  of  the  prewar  level,  Professor 
J.  R.  M.  van  den  Brink,  the  Netherlands'  Minis- 
ter of  Economic  Affairs,  said  this  recovery  and 
faith  in  Europe's  future  "are  a  guarantee  that 
European  Economic  Cooperation  will  continue  to 
develop  in  1950." 

Through  American  generosity,  the  Netherlands 
took  a  big  forward  stride  in  1949,  he  reported. 
"As  a  result,  there  was  a  return  to  more  normal 
economic  relations.  Healthy  competition  reas- 
serted itself  more  and  more.  Government  controls 
on  economic  activity  were  relaxed  .  .  .  Exports 


increased  in  volume.  During  the  past  months, 
some  75  percent  of  imports  on  an  average  were 
covered  by  exports,  which  is  the  same  percentage 
as  before  the  war. 

"During  this  year,  every  Dutchman  grew  more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  recovery  accom- 
plished thus  far  could  only  be  consolidated  if  the 
Western  European  countries,  either  in  small  or 
in  large  groups,  achieved  the  greatest  possible 
measure  of  economic  cooperation.  That  is  why 
the  Netherlands  Government  energetically  sup- 
ports any  effort  that  contributes  toward  greater 
economic  unity  in  Western  Europe,"  he  said. 

Professor  van  den  Brink  pointed  out  the  Neth- 
erlands, in  cooperation  with  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
bourg, has  taken  "important  steps  toward  the  re- 
moval of  the  obstacles  that  are  still  in  the  way  of 
a  realization  of  the  Benelux  union."  He  said  a 
large  part  of  the  trade  between  the  three  countries 
already  is  free  from  any  restrictions. 

Stephan  Stephanopoulos 

The  year  1949  marked  the  turning  point  in 
Greece's  postwar  history,  according  to  its  Min- 
ister of  Coordination,  Stephan  Stephanopoulos. 
He  reported  that  organized  guerrilla  forces  finally 
were  beaten  and  that  general  economic  activity 
showed  substantial  improvement. 

"From  January  to  December  60  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  reconstruction  work  was  accom- 
plished and  industrial  production  reached  a  post- 
war high.  The  cost  of  living  index  which  climbed 
steadily  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  declined 
slightly  in  July  and  thereafter  remained  below  the 
June  level.  The  devaluation  of  the  Greek 
drachma  in  September  was  a  step  forward  in  the 
establishment  of  realistic  rates  of  exchange,  which 
will  promote  trade  with  other  European  countries 
and  will  help  Europe  balance  accounts  with  the 
outside  world. 

"Another  step  in  connection  with  intra-Euro- 
pean  trade  was  a  recent  decision  to  lift  all  quanti- 
tative restrictions  on  50  percent  of  imports  from 
other  participating  countries,"  Mr.  Stephanopou- 
los reported. 

The  Greek  Minister  said  his  country  now  can 
devote  itself  entirely  to  the  task  of  reconstruction 
and  development. 

"It  will  now  be  possible  to  start  projects  in  the 
land  reclamation,  power  and  industrial  fields  de- 
signed to  reshape  and  expand  the  economy  of  the 
country,"  he  added. 

Cemil  Salt  Barlas 

Summarizing  his  personal  detailed  views,  Turk- 
ish Minister  of  State  Comil  Salt  Barlas  said, 
"Turkey  is  fully  adopting  the  principle  of  eco- 
nomic integration,  niultihileralization  and  the 
ti'ado  liberalization  which  the  Oeeo  envisaged. 
She  believes  that  givat  advantages  have  been  ob- 
tained from  their  thorough  application." 
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Leopold  Figl 

In  liCiO,  Austria  will  continue  to  increase  its 
production,  its  cxi^orts  and  its  tourist  trade,  re- 
ported Chancellor  Leopold  Figl. 

Describinji;  1!)49  as  a  period  of  continued  inter- 
nal consolidation.  Chancellor  Figl  said  Erp  aid 
served  chiefly  to  repair  the  damages  of  the  war. 
But  during  the  12  months,  new  investments,  mod- 
ernization, and  integration  gained  more  and  more 
importance.  Various  large  projects  now  under- 
way, especially  in  key  industries,  not  only  repre- 
sent a  vital  development  in  Austria's  economy  but 
also  contribute  their  share  to  improving  European 
economic  requirements  among  the  participating 
countries,  he  said. 

"Austria's  industrial  production  capacity 
reached  the  1939  levels  in  almost  every  field  of 
the  economy,  but  the  potential  of  production  rose 
above  this  level,"  he  reported.  "The  average 
of  Austria's  midyear  total  production  already 
stood  at  8  percent  above  the  1937  level.  ERP  im- 
ports of  raw  materials,  food,  and  machinery  made 
this  continued  production  rise  possible.  As  a  re- 
sult, productivity  rose  by  30  percent  during  the 
first  9  months  of  1949,"  he  reported. 

Chancellor  Figl  predicted  the  Austrian  people 
will  do  everything  in  their  power  to  regain  by 
1952  the  economic  balance  of  their  country. 


Bjorn  Olafson 

Bjorn  Olafson,  Iceland  Minister  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  said  1949  had  been  a  year  of  high  eco- 
nomic activity. 

"Production  in  agriculture  and  fisheries  has  in- 
creased over  the  high  level  of  1948,  with  the  one 
important  exception,  that  of  herring  and  herring 
products.  Without  the  Marshall  Plan,"  he  said, 
"the  failure  of  the  herring  seasons  would  have 
meant  a  very  grave  economic  crisis  for  Iceland 
and  the  development  program  would  have  been 
jeopardized.  The  dollar  deficit  has  been  steadily 
decreasing  which  gives  up  hope  that,  with  ECA 
aid  and  our  determined  effort,  the  goal  of  the 
long-term  program  can  be  reached." 


Giuseppe  Pella 

Italy's  national  income  in  1949  reached  97  per- 
cent of  the  1938  base  figure,  Giuseppe  Pella,  Ital- 
ian Minister  of  Finance,  reported  in  a  year-end 
statement.  He  said  Italy  has  been  successful  in 
halting  inflationary  pressures,  adjusting  state  fi- 
nances, stabilizing  prices,  increasing  production, 
and  improving  some  phases  of  what  were  grave 
employment  problems. 

"Objectives  for  1950,"  he  declared,  "aim  at  clari- 
fying and  increasing  the  progress  of  the  nation 
along  the  same  lines  followed  up  to  now.  National 
income  should  pass — even  though  slightly — pre- 
war level  and  this  should  be  achieved  through 
further  increases  in  industrial  production  (about 


6  percent)  and  agricultural  production  (about  3 
percent)  while  public  investments  should  be  at 
least  equal  to  1919  figures  and  private  investments 
should  certainly  bo  larger." 

In  this  productive  effort,  he  said,  Italy  is  striv- 
ing for  technical  improvements  particularly 
through  modernization  of  equipment.  He  assured 
ECA  that  Italy  is  ready  to  cooperate,  wherever  it 
can,  for  real  and  stable  European  integration. 

Gustav  Rasmussen 

Supplies  of  Marshall  Plan  raw  materials  and 
machinery  in  1949  have  made  a  major  contribution 
to  Denmark's  increased  production  and  exports, 
its  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Gustav  Rasmus- 
sen,  reported.  He  said  the  Danish  people  realize 
that  the  European  Recovery  Program  now  stands 
on  the  threshold  of  a  decisive  phase. 

"We  now  face  the  important  task  of  consoli- 
dating our  achievements  and  of  creating  a  sound 
and  lasting  economy  throughout  Europe,"  he  de- 
clared. 

Recognizing  that  restrictions  to  European  trade 
must  be  liberalized,  he  warned  that  barriers  "must 
be  removed  gradually  if  we  are  to  guard  ourselves 
against  relapses  into  restrictive  practices.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  Denmark,  whose  economy 
is  exceptionally  sensitive  to  changes  in  her  for- 
eign economic  relations." 

Sean  McBride 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in  Ireland  dur- 
ing 1949  toward  achieving  objectives  of  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program,  Sean  McBride,  Irish 
Minister  for  External  Affairs,  said  in  his  report. 

"Our  internal  financial  position  is  stable  and 
sound,"  he  said.  "Our  production  of  transport- 
able goods  continues  to  increase.  It  was  eight 
percent  higher  in  the  third  quarter  of  1949  than 
in  the  same  quarter  last  year.  Unemployment 
has  decreased  accordingly." 

Great  strides,  he  said,  were  made  in  agricultural 
production.  In  the  first  9  months  of  1949,  Ireland 
produced  8  percent  more  cattle  than  in  the  same 
period  in  1948;  30  percent  more  eggs;  127  percent 
more  bacon  pigs;  and  23  percent  more  creamery 
butter.  Exports  of  cattle  in  the  first  10  months 
of  1949  were  25  percent  greater  than  in  the  same 
period  in  1948,  and  of  eggs  were  56  percent  greater. 

Continuing,  the  Irish  Minister  reported  that  his 
country  reduced  its  adverse  balance  of  trade  by 
about  26  percent  and  imports  now  are  free  from 
quantitative  restrictions  "which  have  proved  such 
a  handicap  to  the  expansion  of  intra-European 
trade.  We  are  doing  more  business  with  other 
Oeec  countries  than  ever  before.  Our  imports 
from  them  were  71  percent  of  our  total  imports 
in  the  first  10  months  of  1949  as  compared  with 
66  percent  in  the  same  period  of  1948,  while  our 
over-all  balance  of  trade  showed  a  marked  im- 
provement." 
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Tage  Eriander 

The  Marshall  Plan,  reported  Ta^e  Eriander, 
Swedish  Prime  Minister,  has  "provided  the  tools 
for  democratic  economic  cooperation  in  Europe 
and  its  assistance  has  helped  our  nation  through  a 
difficult  financial  period."  He  said  that,  as  a 
result,  there  has  been  greater  proauctivity  and  a 
rising  standard  of  living. 

"The  generosity  of  the  American  people  thus 
not  only  has  contributed  to  a  solution  of  the  dollar 
problem  but  also  to  establish  closer  contact  between 
the  nations,"  he  declared. 

John  E.  Feden 

Reporting  for  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste, 
Colonel  John  E.  Feden,  director  of  finance  and 
economics,  Allied  Military  Government,  said  Amg 
in  collaboration  with  EGA  has  maintained  its 
principal  objective  of  stimulating  the  shipping 
industry  and  the  activities  of  the  port.  If  the 
efforts  to  remove  trade  baiTiers  among  Oeec 
countries  succeed  and  if  there  is  reasonable  in- 
crease in  East-West  trade,  he  said,  Trieste  can 
safely  hope  by  1952  to  begin  balancing  its  trade. 

Franz  Bluecher 

Vice  Ghancellor  Franz  Bluecher  gave  credit  to 
American  help  and  particularly  the  Marshall  Plan 


for  German  confidence  in  facing  the  future. 

"Germany,"  he  declared,  "expresses  the  hope  to 
other  Marshall  Plan  countries  that  an  economi- 
cally unified  Europe  will  be  created  in  which  the 
people  and  their  economies  will  be  free.  Germany 
will  exert  all  of  its  efforts  towards  the  common 
goal  of  a  free  and  peaceful  society." 

Norway 

The  Norwegian  report  referred  to  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  kroner  and  said  it  should  create  more 
favorable  conditions  for  increased  exports  to  the 
American  market.  In  order  to  give  exporters 
further  encouragement  to  export  to  the  dollar 
market,  the  Norwegian  Government  granted  ex- 
porters the  right  to  receive  in  cash  for  purchasing 
under  certain  conditions  10  percent  of  the  value 
of  their  dollar  exports,  the  report  added.  Agri- 
cultural production  increased  during  1949,  espe- 
cially milk,  meats,  eggs,  and  potatoes.  Increased 
production  was  noted  in  ores,  in  the  metal  extract- 
ing industry,  wood  pulp,  cellulose,  and  paper,  and 
in  the  chemical  and  electrochemical  industries. 

The  participating  countries  were  unanimous  in 
reporting  that  the  Marshall  Plan  had  contributed 
materially  to  higher  production  and  to  higher 
standards  of  living.  EGA  said  additional  reports 
were  expected  later  from  other  participating 
countries. 


U.S.S.R.  Urged  To  Supply  Information 
on  Detention  and  Repatriation  of  Japanese 

[Released  to  the  press  January  41 


The  De'parttnent  of  State  sent  the  following 
note  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington  yester- 
day afternoon.  The  text  of  the  note  was  also 
presented  to  a  special  session  of  the  Allied  Council 
which  met  in  Tokyo  the  morning  of  January  ^.. 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  has  the 
honor  to  refer  to  the  following  statement  con- 
tained in  the  Potsdam  Declaration,  issued  on  -Tuly 
26,  1945,  by  the  heads  of  the  governments  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  China,  and 
subsequently  subscribed  to  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment: "The  Japanese  military  forces,  after  being 
completely  disarmed  shall  be  permitted  to  return 
to  their  homes  with  the  opportunity  to  lead  peace- 
ful and  productive  lives." 

From  the  outset  of  the  occupation  of  Japan,  the 
Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  insti- 
tuted a  program  for  the  repatriation  of  many 


millions  of  Japanese  from  areas  abroad.  Excel- 
lent cooperation  was  forthcoming  from  the 
authorities  of  Australia,  China,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippine  Re- 
public, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States,  so  that  the  entire  program  with  the  single 
exception  noted  below  was  virtually  completed 
during  1947.  The  exception  relates  to  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  which,  many  montlis 
after  repatriation  of  Japanese  from  other  areas 
had  been  completed,  still  held  several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Japanese  in  detainment. 

On  May  20,  1949,  a  Soviet  statement  reported 
by  Tass  News  Agency  declared  that,  at  that  time, 
there  was  a  total  of  95,000  Japanese  prisoners 
in  Soviet-held  territories  remaining  to  be  repatri- 
ated to  their  homeland.  This  figure  did  not 
account  for  an  additional  376,939  Japanese  who, 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Japanese 
Government,  were  then,  and  still  are,  held  in  areas 
under  Soviet  control. 
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This  discrepancy  in  the  number  of  unrepatri- 
ated  Japanese  is  too  wide  to  be  attributed  to 
clerical  error  or  oversight.  At  the  same  time, 
repatriation  results  from  all  other  areas  have  uni- 
formly attested  to  the  substantial  reliability  of 
Japanese  Government  statistics  pertaining  to 
Jai)anese  to  be  returned  from  those  areas.  The 
Japanese  Government's  statistics  relating  to  Jap- 
anese detained  in  Soviet-held  areas  are  further 
supported  by  letters  from  Siberia  and  by  inter- 
views with  many  hundreds  of  repatriates. 

The  supposition  therefore  arises  that  the  dis- 
crepancy in  question  may  only  be  explained  by  the 
continued  detention  of  large  numbers  of  Japanese 
in  Soviet -controlled  areas  and/or  by  an  abnor- 
mally high  death  factor  among  these  who  were 
to  be  repatriated.  As  to  the  latter  possibility, 
repeated  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Supreme 
Commander  to  obtain  precise  information  from 
the  Soviet  authorities  regarding  deaths  of  Jap- 
anese internees.  The  continued  i-efusal  of  the 
Soviet  authorities  even  to  transmit  information  on 
the  approximate  number  of  deceased  internees  has 
already  imposed  on  the  families  of  all  those  who 
have  not  been  repatriated  many  years  of  uncer- 
tainty and  anguish.  The  withholding  of  this 
information  as  well  as  the  prolonged  detention  of 
prisoners  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  are  in 
patent  conflict  with  accepted  international  con- 
cepts of  fundamental  human  rights  and  freedoms 
and  with  the  humanitarian  principles  set  forth 
in  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  which  were 
signed  by  some  forty-five  Powers  including  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  Government  therefore  urges, 
in  the  interests  of  resolving  an  issue  of  long-stand- 
ing concern  to  the  Allied  Powers  and  Japan,  that 
the  Soviet  Government  agree  to  the  designation  of 
an  international  humanitarian  body  or  organiza- 
tion which  would  be  charged  with  making  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  situation  at  first  hand  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  exact  information  on  Japanese 
detained  in  areas  under  Soviet  control  since  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  It  is  felt  that  only 
through  such  means  will  it  be  possible,  other  ap- 
proaches having  proved  unavailing,  to  settle  a  con- 
troversy which  is  causing  unrest  in  Japan  and 
concern  everywhere. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


NAC  Approves  Paris  Recommendations 

[Released  to  the  press  January  6] 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  today  in  Wash- 
ington in  its  third  session.  The  United  States 
was  represented  by  Secretary  of  State  Acheson, 
who  is  chairman  for  the  first  year  of  the  Council's 
operation.  Kepresentatives  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  signatories  were :  for  Belgium,  Ambassador 
Silvercruys;  for  Canada,  Ambassador  Wrong;  for 
Denmark,  Ambassador  de  Kauffmann ;  for  France, 
Ambassador  Bonnet ;  for  Iceland,  Minister  Thors ; 
for  Italy,  Ambassador  Tarchiani;  for  Luxem- 
bourg, Minister  Le  Gallais;  for  the  Netherlands, 
Ambassador  van  Kleffens;  for  Norway,  Am- 
bassador Morgenstierne ;  for  Portugal,  Ambassa- 
dor Pereira ;  for  the  United  Kingdom,  Ambassador 
Franks. 

The  Council  considered  and  approved  recom- 
mendations agreed  by  the  Defense  Committee  in 
Paris  on  December  1  for  the  integrated  defense  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area.  These  recommendations 
embody  the  principles  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid 
and  will  provide  the  basis  for  the  common  defense 
of  the  parties. 


unification  of  certain  rules  relating  to  interna- 
tional transportation  by  air;    (3)    report  of  the 
Secretariat;  and  (4)  consideration  of  the  work 
program. 


MDA  Meeting  in  London 

[Released  to  the  press  January  6] 

There  will  be  a  meeting  in  London  on  Janu- 
ary 11  of  key  American  personnel  of  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Assistance  Progi-am  of  Western 
European  countries  to  complete  administrative 
arrangements  for  the  implementation  of  the  Mda 
program.  Deputy  Director  John  H.  Ohly  and 
Assistant  Director  John  O.  Bell  of  Mdap,  and 
Maj.  Gen.  J.  L.  Lemnitzer,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Military  Assistance  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  will  go  to  London  to  attend  the 
meeting. 


Haitian  Bicentennial 


Legal  Committee  of  iCAO 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 3  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  fifth  ses- 
sion of  the  Legal  Committee  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao),  scheduled  to 
convene  at  Taormina,  Sicily,  on  January  5,  1950. 
G.  Nathan  Calkins,  Jr.,  Chief,  International  and 
Rules  Division,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  has 
been  named  chairman  and  Stuart  G.  Tipton,  Gen- 
eral Counsel  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America,  will  serve  as  delegate. 

Included  among  the  items  on  the  meeting's  pro- 
posed agenda  are  (1)  questions  concerning  the  re- 
vision of  the  Home  convention  of  May  29, 1933,  for 
the  unification  of  certain  rules  relating  to  damages 
caused  by  aircraft  to  tliii-d  parties  on  (lie  surface; 
(2)  questions  concerning  (he  revision  of  the  War- 
saw  convention   of   October   12,    1929,   for   the 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  De- 
cember 31  that  President  Truman  has  appointed 
John  Shaw  Young,  of  New  York,  as  United  States 
Commissioner  to  tlie  Haitian  Bicentennial  Expo- 
sition which  commemorates  the  two  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  Port-au-Prince,  the 
capital  city. 

The  United  States  Deputy  Commissioner  for  the 
Exposition  is  Dr.  Warren  Kelchner,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  International  Conferences,  De]>art- 
ment  of  State.  In  addition  Ambassador  William 
DeCourcy,  Edward  (i.  Miller,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Inter- American  Affairs,  and  Warren  R. 
Austin,  United  States  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  will  attend. 

Tlie  National  Section  of  the  Haitian  Bicenten- 
nial Exposition  was  inaugurated  formally  by 
President  Estime  of  Haiti  on  December  8. 
United  States  Ambassador  William  DeCourcy  on 
that  occasion  read  a  message  from  President  Tru- 
man, in  whose  honor  the  principal  avenue  on  the 
fair  grounds  has  been  named. 
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Chinese  United  Nations  Representation 

At  the  opening  of  the  Security  Council  meeting 
on  January  10,  Soviet  Ambassador  Yakov  A. 
Malik,  after  stating  that  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  would  not  take  part  in  the 
CJouncil's  deliberations  unless  the  "representative 
of  the  Kuomintang  group"  was  removed,  intro- 
duced a  formal  resolution  whereby  the  Security 
Council  would  consider  the  presence  in  the  Council 
of  the  repi'esentative  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government  illegal,  decide  not  to  recognize  his 
credentials,  and  exclude  him  from  the  Council. 
After  the  ruling  of  Chinese  Ambassador  Tsiang 
as  Security  Council  President  to  defer  decision  on 
the  Soviet  move  was  upheld  by  eight  votes,  the 
Soviet  delegation  left  the  Council  chamber.  Fol- 
lowing the  departure,  the  Council  agreed  to  post- 
pone action  on  the  substantive  item  on  the 
agenda — the  General  Assembly  resolution  con- 
cerning the  regulation  and  reduction  of  conven- 
tional armaments  and  armed  forces — until  Janu- 
ary 12,  at  which  time  the  Soviet  resolution  would 
be  the  first  item  of  business.  However,  after  hear- 
ing statements  on  that  day  by  Yugoslavia,  France, 
the  United  States,  India,  China,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Security  Council 
again  adjourned,  with  plans  for  voting  on  the 
Soviet  resolution  at  the  following  day's  meeting. 

In  his  statement  United  States  Ambassador 
Ernest  A.  Gross  said  that  the  United  Stales  rec- 
ognized the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government  and 
considered  Ambassador  Tsiang's  credentials  valid. 
The  United  States  would  vote  against  the  Soviet 
proposal,  he  said,  but,  since  it  regarded  the  matter 
as  procedural,  would  not  consider  its  negative  vote 
a  veto  and  would  accept  any  Council  decision  taken 
by  a  seven-member  majority. 

French  Ambassador  Jean  Chauvel  also  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  Chinese  representation 
question  was  a  procedural  matter,  but  Ambassador 
Tsiang,  who  relinquished  the  chair  during  discus- 
sion of  this  item,  insisted  that  it  was  a  political 
question  of  the  utmost  importance.  Yugoslavia 
supported  the  Soviet  proposal. 

The  question  of  Chinese  representation  was  also 
brought  up  by  Soviet  representatives  this  week  in 
tlie  meetings  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council's 
Committee  on  Procedure  and  the  Subcommission 
on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  the 
Protection  of  Minorities. 


Former  Italian  Colonies 

On  January  9,  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship 
Council's  Conunittee  on  Somaliland  held  its  first 
meeting  in  Geneva  and  began  consideration  of 
three  proposed  texts,  submitted  by  Italy,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  the  Dominican  Republic,  of  a  trustee- 
ship agreement  for  the  former  Italian  colony. 
The  committee,  which  will  submit  the  agreement, 
when  it  is  drawn  up,  to  the  Trusteeship  Council 
for  approval,  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  (chairman),  PVance,  Iraq, 
the  Philippines,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Italy  are 
participating  in  the  committee's  work  as  observers. 
Final  approval  of  the  agreement  must  be  obtained 
from  the  General  Assembly. 

The  United  Nations  Eritrean  Commission,  es- 
tablished by  the  General  Assembly  on  November 
21,  1949,  and  composed  of  representatives  of 
Burma,  Guatemala,  Norway,  Pakistan,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  held  its  first  meeting  on 
January  10  at  Lake  Success  and  elected  Justice 
U  Aung  Khine  of  Burma  temporary  chairman. 
Election  of  regular  officers  was  postponed  because 
of  the  absence  of  the  Norwegian  representative. 
The  Commission  will  next  meet  in  Cairo  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  after  which  it  will  proceed  to  Asmara, 
Eritrea,  where  it  will  establish  its  headquarters 
and  begin  its  task  of  ascertaining  the  wishes  and 
best  means  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Eritrea,  another  former  Italian  col- 
ony, and  preparing  a  report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, together  with  any  proposals  "it  may  deem 
appropriate  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
Eritrea." 


Clapp  Mission  to  Middle  East 

The  Economic  Survey  Mission  for  the  Middle 
East,  headed  by  Gordon  R.  Clapp,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  in  its  final  report  released  on  January 
9,  recommended  as  a  beginning  of  the  complex 
process  of  basic  resource  development  in  Lebanon, 
Jordan,  Arab  Palestine,  and  Syria,  four  pilot 
demonstration  projects  which  could  feasibly  be 
started  now.  In  addition  to  contributing  toward 
the  development  of  the  countries  concerned,  the 
four  projects,  involving  the  Wadi  Zerqa  basin  in 
Jordan,  the  Wadi  Qilt  watershed  and  stream  bed 
in  Arab  Palestine,  the  Litani  River  in  Lebanon, 
and  the  Ghab  Swamps  in  Syria,  "would  be  spe- 
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cially  educative  in  nature  and  give  experience  in 
over-all  planning  to  the  governments,  officials  and 
technicians  of  Middle  Eastern  countries."  Though 
in  the  beginning  the  Mission  had  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  recommend  large-scale  development  of  the 
region's  basic  river  systems  or  major  undeveloped 
land  areas,  it  found  that  the  "region  is  not  ready, 
the  people  and  governments  are  not  ready." 

This  final  report,  "An  Approach  to  Economic 
Development  in  the  Middle  East,"  follows  and 
expands  the  Mission's  interim  report  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  General  Assembly  in  December 
created  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East, 
provided  for  an  expenditure  of  $54,900,000  for 
direct  relief  and  works  programs  through  June 
1951,  and  recommended  that  direct  relief  be 
terminated  by  December  31,  1950,  unless  other- 
wise determined  by  the  Assembly.  The  final  re- 
port does  not  deal  directly  with  the  problem  of 
refugees  from  Palestine. 

The  Mission  further  recommended  establish- 
ment by  each  of  the  Middle  Eastern  governments 
of  a  national  development  board  "with  responsibil- 
ity for  planning  balanced,  over-all  development, 
defining  and  recommending  individual  projects, 
and  providing  for  their  execution,"  with  the  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  of  the  international 
community.  Liaison  with  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
would  be  maintained  through  these  Boards.  The 
Mission  also  appealed  to  countries  represented  on 
the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  (at  present  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
Turkey)  to  create  a  fund  not  exceeding  10  million 
dollars,  to  be  made  available  in  a  manner  to  be 
determined  by  the  Advisory  Commission,  as  grants 
to  facilitate  research  and  experimental  work,  and 
to  assi-st  in  the  completion  of  pilot  demonstration 
projects  where  there  are  no  United  Nations  funds 
for  this  purpose. 

International  Labor  Organization 

The  International  Labor  Organization's  Gov- 
erning Body,  composed  of  representatives  of  16 
governments,  8  representatives  of  management 
and  8  of  labor,  concluded  its  110th  session  at  Mys- 
ore, India  on  January  7.  The  Governing  Body 
approved  procedures  for  a  new  fact-finding  and 
conciliation  commission,  comprising  nine  inde- 
pendent persons,  to  handle  cases  involving  freedom 
of  association  and  infringement  of  trade  union 
rights  referred  to  it  by  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  or  the  Ilo  General 
Conference.  It  voted  to  inform  the  United  Na- 
tions that  the  Ilo  would  participate  in  the  techni- 
cal assistance  program  under  conditions  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  recent  session. 
The  Governing  Body  also  approved  the  convening 


at  Geneva  in  April  of  a  conference  on  migration 
questions;  endorsed  the  Director-General's  pro- 
posals for  a  Standing  Advisory  Committee  on 
Asian  Affairs;  and  decided  to  invite  the  newly 
created  United  States  of  Indonesia  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  regional  conference  for  Asia  begin- 
ning January  14  in  Newara  Eliya,  Ceylon. 

Minorities 

The  Sub-Commission  on  the  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination and  Protection  of  Minorities  began 
its  third  session  at  Lake  Success  January  9.  The 
Sub-Commission,  which  was  established  by  the 
Human  Rights  Commission,  will  take  up  a  14-item 
agenda.  This  list  includes  provisions  on  the  pre- 
vention of  discrimination  and  the  protection  of 
minorities  for  incorporation  in  the  draft  Covenant 
on  Human  Rights,  and  discussion  of  proposals  re- 
garding implementation  of  the  international  bill 
of  human  rights  (in  the  form  of  the  Draft  Cove- 
nant and  the  International  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights) .  In  connection  with  its  discussion  of  legal 
and  educational  measures  for  prevention  of  dis- 
crimination, the  Sub-Commission  has  approved  a 
proposal  submitted  by  Jonathan  Daniels  (United 
States)  whereby  member  and  other  states  will  be 
requested  to  submit  by  December  31,  1950,  exam- 
ples of  legislation,  judicial  decisions,  and  various 
methods  they  have  found  useful  in  preventing 
discrimination. 

Migration 

A  conference  of  nongovernmental  organizations 
active  in  the  field  of  migration  opened  in  Geneva 
January  10.  Organizations  with  headquarters  in 
Belgium,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  the  United  States, 
Chile,  and  Cuba  are  represented  nt  the  Conference, 
which  was  convened  under  the  joint  sponsorship 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Ilo.  The  Confer- 
ence will  consider  the  problem  of  broken  families 
resulting  from  migration,  the  role  of  nongovern- 
mental organizations  in  rendering  assistance  to 
migrants,  and  the  possibilities  of  their  cooperation 
in  the  migration  programs  of  international  or- 
ganizations. 


New  Assistant  Secretary-General  Appointed 

Secretary-General  Trygve  Lie  announced  on 
January  13  the  appointment  of  Shamaldharee 
Lali  of  India  as  the  new  Assistant  Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  the  Department  of  Conference  and  Gen- 
eral Services.  Air.  Lall  will  succeed  Adrian  Pelt, 
who  was  elected  United  Nations  Commissioner  in 
Libya.  Mr.  Lall  has  served  as  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India  Ministry  of  Labor,  and  as 
Indian  representative  on  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Ilo,  and  in  1949  as  chairman  of  that  Board. 
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Charles  IVI.  Hulten  Placed 
in  Charge  of  International 
information  Programs 

[Released  to  the  press  January  4] 

The  Secretary  of  State  today  announced  that  Charles 
M.  Hulten  has  been  appointed  General  Manager  in  charge 
of  the  operations  of  the  Department's  international  in- 
formation programs,  Including  the  Voice  of  America  and 
the  educational  exchange  program. 

The  appointment  is  a  further  step  in  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government.  It  is  de- 
signed to  free  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 
for  high-level  staff  work  advising  the  Secretary  and  other 
top  officers  of  the  Department  on  domestic  and  foreign 
public  opinion  as  well  as  giving  policy  guidance  for  the 
foreign  information  and  educational  exchange  programs. 
Primary  responsibility  for  managing  these  programs  will 
be  delegated  to  the  General  Manager. 

Mr.  Hulten  has  been  Deputy  to  John  E.  Peurifoy,  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  Administration.  Mr.  Hulten  became 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1947. 


Advisory  Committee  on 
Personnel  and  Organizational 
Matters  Appointed 

A  committee  which  has  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  advise  him  as  to  whetlier  fundamental  changes 
are  required  in  the  personnel  systems  and  relationships 
of  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service  will  meet  soon 
to  consider  this  problem. 

Members  of  the  committee  are : 

James  H.  Rowe,  chairman.  Mr.  Rowe  was  a  member  of 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  and  presently  is  a  partner 
in  the  Washington  law  firm  of  Corcoran,  Youngman, 
and  Rowe. 

Robert  Ramspeck,  a  former  Member  of  Congress  from 
Georgia  (1923-47)  and  presently  executive  vice  presi- 


dent of  the  Air  Transport  Association  of  America  In 
Washington.  D.  C. 
William  E.  DeCourcy,  Ambassador  to  Haiti. 

The  committee  will  he  assisted  by  William  Howell, 
Deputy  Director  for  Administration  of  the  World  Bank, 
who  will  act  as  staff  director.  John  E.  Peurifoy,  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  Administration,  will  provide  such 
other  staff  and  facilities  as  the  committee  may  require. 

Several  proposals  have  been  made  during  the  past  few 
years  for  changes  in  the  personnel  systems  and  relation- 
ships of  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  working  groups  of  the  Department, 
and  the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  have  concerned  themselves 
with  tills  problem. 

Since  July,  the  Department  of  State  has  assigned  several 
responsible  officers  the  task  of  pulling  together  the  basic 
data  concerning  this  problem.  These  officers  have  com- 
pleted their  research,  and  their  report  is  ready  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee.  The  committee,  of  course, 
will  be  free  to  supplement  this  basic  material  with  any 
exploration  and  research  which  it  may  feel  is  necessary 
to  its  task. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  committee  will  find  It  possible  to 
make  specific  recommendations  as  to : 

(1)  any  change  it  may  feel  is  required  in  the  existing 
classified  personnel  system  of  the  Department  or  the 
career  system  of  the  Foreign  Service ; 

(2)  any  action  which  it  feels  will  bring  about  a  closer 
integration  of  the  two  systems ;  and 

(3)  any  factors  which  wUl  contribute  to  the  morale  of 
the  personnel  concerned. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  committee  will  be  able  to  submit  its 
recommendations  as  early  as  possible  this  year.  The  time 
factor  is,  however,  a  secondary  one.  It  is  considered  most 
important  that  the  problem  be  handled  with  due  regard 
to  all  of  the  issues  involved  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
contribute  to  the  most  effective  handling  of  our  foreign 
relations. 


Officers  Transferred  Under  Exchange  Plan 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January  3  the 
reassignment  of  two  of  its  German  Affairs  officers  under 
the  Department  plan  to  exchange  departmental  and 
Foreign  Service  officers. 

John  A.  Calhoun,  Foreign  Service  ofiicer,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Berlin,  where  he  has  served  during  the  past 
3  years,  to  the  Department  of  State  and  has  assumed 
duties  In  the  Bureau  of  German  Affairs.  Leon  W.  Fuller, 
who  has  held  this  departmental  post  for  the  past  year, 
will  proceed  to  Germany  shortly  after  January  1  to  as- 
sume a  post  in  the  Office  of  the  United  States  High  Com- 
missioner for  a  2-year  period. 
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Remarks  by  Secretary  Acheson  ^ 


«■  S.  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  OOOJMUli^ 

FEB    9   1950 


Foundations  of  Policy 

Tliis  afternoon  I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you 
the  relations  between  the  jjeoples  of  the  United 
States  and  the  peoples  of  Asia,  and  I  used  the 
words  "relations  of  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  the  jjeoijles  of  Asia"'  advisedly.  I  am 
not  talking  about  governments  or  nations  because 
it  seems  to  nie  what  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  is 
this  feeling  of  mine  that  the  relations  depend  upon 
the  attitudes  of  the  people;  that  there  are  funda- 
mental attitudes,  fundamental  interests,  funda- 
mental purposes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
150  million  of  them,  and  of  the  peoples  of  Asia, 
unnumbered  millions,  which  determine  and  out  of 
which  grow  the  relations  of  our  countries  and 
the  policies  of  our  governments.  Out  of  these  at- 
titudes and  interests  and  purposes  grow  what  we 
do  from  day  to  day. 

Now,  let's  dispose  of  one  idea  right  at  the  start 
and  not  bother  witJi  it  any  more.  That  is  that  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  are  determined  out 
of  abstract  principles  in  the  Department  of  State 
or  in  the  White  House  or  in  the  Congress.  That 
is  not  the  case.  If  these  policies  are  going  to  be 
good,  they  must  grow  out  of  the  fundamental  atti- 
tudes of  our  people  on  both  sides.  If  they  are  to 
be  effective,  they  must  become  articulate  through 
all  the  institutions  of  our  national  life,  of  which 
this  is  one  of  the  greatest — through  the  press, 
through  the  radio,  through  the  churches,  through 
the  labor  unions,  through  the  business  organiza- 
tions, through  all  the  groupings  of  our  national 
life,  there  must  become  articulate  the  attitudes  of 
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our  people  and  the  policies  which  we  propose  to 
follow.  It  seems  to  me  that  understanding  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom  and  therefore,  we  shall  begin 
by  trying  to  understand  before  we  announce  what 
we  are  going  to  do,  and  that  is  a  proposition  so 
heretical  in  this  town  that  I  advance  it  with  some 
hesitation. 

Now,  let's  consider  some  of  the  basic  factors 
which  go  into  the  making  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
peoples  on  both  sides.  I  am  frequently  asked :  Has 
the  State  Department  got  an  Asian  policy  ?  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  discloses  such  a  depth  of 
ignorance  that  it  is  very  hard  to  begin  to  deal 
with  it.  The  peoples  of  Asia  are  so  incredibly  di- 
verse and  their  problems  are  so  incredibly  diverse 
that  how  could  anyone,  even  the  most  utter  charla- 
tan believe  that  he  had  a  uniform  policy  which 
would  deal  with  all  of  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  very  important  similarities  in  ideas  and 
in  problems  among  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  so  what 
we  come  to,  after  we  understand  these  diversities 
and  these  common  attitudes  of  mind,  is  the  fact 
that  there  must  be  certain  similarities  of  approach, 
and  there  must  be  very  great  dissimilarities  in 
action. 

To  illustrate  this  only  a  moment:  If  you  will 
consider  as  an  example  of  the  diflFerences  in  Asia 
the  subcontinent  of  India  and  Pakistan,  you  wiU 
find  there  an  area  which  is  roughly  comparable  in 
size  and  population  to  Europe.  You  will  find  that 
the  different  states  and  provinces  of  that  sub- 
continent are  roughly  comparable  in  size  to  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  yet  you  will  find  such 
dilTerences  in  race,  in  ideas,  in  languages,  and  re- 
ligion, and  culture,  that  compared  to  that  sub- 
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continent,   Europe   is   almost   one   homogeneous 
people. 

Or  take  the  difference,  for  instance,  between  the 
people  and  problems  of  Japan  and  Indonesia,  both 
in  the  same  Asian  area.  In  Japan,  you  have  a 
people  far  advanced  in  the  complexities  of  in- 
dustrial civilization,  a  people  -whose  problems 
grow  out  of  overpopulation  on  small  islands  and 
the  necessity  of  finding  raw  materials  to  bring  in 
and  finding  markets  for  the  finished  goods  which 
they  produce.  In  Indonesia,  you  find  something 
wholly  different — a  people  on  the  very  threshold 
of  their  experience  with  these  complexities  and  a 
people  who  live  in  an  area  which  possesses  vast 
resources  which  are  awaiting  development.  Now, 
those  are  illustrations  of  complexities. 

Emerging  Independence 

Let's  come  now  to  the  matters  which  Asia  has 
in  common.  There  is  in  this  vast  area  what  we 
might  call  a  developing  Asian  consciousness,  and 
a  developing  pattern,  and  this,  I  think,  is  based 
upon  two  factors  which  are  pretty  nearly  common 
to  the  entire  experience  of  all  these  Asian  people. 

One  of  these  factors  is  a  revulsion  against  the 
acceptance  of  misery  and  poverty  as  the  normal 
condition  of  life.  Throughout  all  of  this  vast 
area,  you  have  that  fundamental  revolutionary 
aspect  in  mind  and  belief.  The  other  common 
aspect  that  they  have  is  the  revulsion  against  for- 
eign domination.  Whether  that  foreign  domina- 
tion takes  the  form  of  colonialism  or  whether  it 
takes  the  form  of  imperialism,  they  are  through 
with  it.  They  have  had  enough  of  it,  and  they 
want  no  more. 

These  two  basic  ideas  which  are  held  so  broadly 
and  commonly  in  Asia  tend  to  fuse  in  the  minds 
of  many  Asian  peoples  and  many  of  them  tend  to 
believe  that  if  you  could  get  rid  of  foreign  dom- 
ination, if  you  could  gain  independence,  then  the 
relief  from  poverty  and  misery  would  follow 
almost  in  course.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  that  that 
is  not  true,  and  of  course,  they  are  discovering 
that  it  is  not  true.  But  underneath  that  belief, 
there  was  a  very  profound  understanding  of  a 
basic  truth  and  it  is  the  basic  truth  which  under- 
lies all  our  democratic  belief  and  all  our  demo- 
cratic concept.  That  truth  is  that  just  as  no  man 
and  no  government  is  wise  enough  or  disinterested 
enough  to  direct  the  thinking  and  the  action  of 
another  individual,  so  no  nation  and  no  people  are 
wise  enough  and  disinterested  enough  very  long 


to  assume  the  responsibility  for  another  people  or 
to  control  another  people's  opportunities. 

That  great  truth  they  have  sensed,  and  on  that 
great  truth  they  are  acting.  They  say  and  they 
believe  that  from  now  on  they  are  on  their  own. 
They  will  make  their  own  decisions.  They  will 
attempt  to  better  their  own  lot,  and  on  occasion 
they  will  make  their  own  mistakes.  But  it  will 
be  their  mistakes,  and  they  are  not  going  to  have 
their  mistakes  dictated  to  them  by  anybody  else. 

The  symbol  of  these  concepts  has  become  na- 
tionalism. National  independence  has  become  the 
symbol  both  of  freedom  from  foreign  domination 
and  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  poverty  and 
misery. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  in  Asia,  we  have  seen 
over  500  million  people  gain  their  independence 
and  over  seven  new  nations  come  into  existence  in 
this  area. 

We  have  the  Philippines  with  20  million  citizens. 
We  have  Pakistan,  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burma 
with  400  million  citizens,  southern  Korea  with  20 
million,  and  within  the  last  few  weeks,  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  with  75  million. 

This  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  in- 
ternal ferment  of  Asia.  But  this  ferment  and 
change  is  not  restricted  to  these  countries  which 
are  just  gaining  their  independence.  It  is  the 
common  idea  and  the  common  pattern  of  Asia, 
and  as  I  tried  to  suggest  a  moment  ago,  it  is  not 
based  on  purely  political  conceptions.  It  is  not 
based  purely  on  ideological  conceptions.  It  is 
based  on  a  fundamental  and  an  earthy  and  a  deeply 
individual  realization  of  the  problems  of  their  own 
daily  lives.  This  new  sense  of  nationalism  means 
that  they  are  going  to  deal  with  those  daily  prob- 
lems— the  problems  of  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
soil,  the  problem  of  how  much  can  be  exacted  from 
them  by  the  tax  collectors  of  the  state.  It  is  rooted 
in  those  ideas.  With  those  ideas  they  are  going 
forward.  Resignation  is  no  longer  the  typical 
emotion  of  Asia.  It  has  given  way  to  hope,  to 
a  sense  of  effort,  and  in  many  cases,  to  a  real  sense 
of  anger. 

Recent  Developments  in  China 

Now,  may  I  suggest  to  you  that  much  of  the  be- 
wilderment which  has  seized  the  minds  of  many 
of  us  about  recent  developments  in  China  comes 
from  a  failure  to  understand  this  basic  revolu- 
tionary force  which  is  loose  in  Asia.  The  reasons 
for  the  fall  of  the  Nationalist  Government  in 
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China  are  preoccupyiug  many  people.  All  sorts 
of  reasons  have  been  attributed  to  it.  Most  com- 
monly, it  is  said  in  various  speeches  and  publica- 
tions that  it  is  the  result  of  American  bungling, 
that  we  are  incompetent,  that  we  did  not  under- 
stand, tliat  American  aid  was  too  little,  that  we 
did  the  wrong  things  at  the  wrong  time.  Other 
people  go  on  and  say :  ''No.  it  is  not  quite  that,  but 
that  an  American  general  did  not  like  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  out  of  all  that  relationship  grows  the  real 
trouble."  And  they  say :  "Well,  you  have  to  add 
to  that  there  are  a  lot  of  women  fooling  around 
in  politics  in  China." 

Nobody,  I  think,  says  that  the  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment fell  because  it  was  confronted  by  over- 
whelming military  force  which  it  could  not  resist. 
Certainly  no  one  in  his  right  mind  suggests  that. 
Now,  what  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  stop  looking  for 
a  moment  under  the  bed  and  under  the  chair  and 
under  the  rug  to  find  out  these  reasons,  but  rather 
to  look  at  the  broad  picture  and  see  whether  some- 
thing doesn't  suggest  itself. 

The  broad  picture  is  that  after  the  war.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  emerged  as  the  undisputed  leader  of  the 
Chinese  people.  Only  one  faction,  the  Com- 
munists, up  in  the  hills,  ill-equipped,  ragged,  a 
very  small  military  force,  was  determinedly  op- 
posed to  his  position.  He  had  overwhelming  mili- 
tary power,  greater  military  power  than  any  ruler 
had  ever  had  in  the  entire  history  of  China.  He 
had  tremendous  economic  and  military  support 
and  backing  from  the  United  States.  He  had  the 
acceptance  of  all  other  foreign  coimtries,  whether 
sincerely  or  insincerely  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  really  material  to  this  matter.  Here 
he  was  in  this  position,  and  4  years  later  what 
do  we  find  ?  We  find  that  his  armies  have  melted 
away.  His  support  in  the  country  has  melted 
away.  His  support  largely  outside  the  country 
has  melted  away,  and  he  is  a  refugee  on  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  China  with  the  remnants  of 
his  forces. 

As  I  said,  no  one  says  that  vast  armies  moved 
out  of  the  hills  and  defeated  him.  To  attribute 
this  to  the  inadequacy  of  American  aid  is  only  to 
point  out  the  depth  and  power  of  the  forces  which 
were  miscalculated  or  ignored.  \Miat  has  hap- 
pened in  my  judgment  is  that  the  almost  inhaust- 
ible  patience  of  the  Chinese  people  in  their  misery 
ended.  They  did  not  bother  to  overthrow  this 
government.  There  was  really  nothing  to  over- 
throw.   They  simply  ignored  it  throughout  the 


country.  They  took  the  solution  of  their  imme- 
diate village  problems  into  their  own  hands.  If 
there  was  any  trouble  or  interference  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  government,  they  simply 
brushed  them  aside.  They  completely  withdrew 
their  support  from  this  government,  and  when 
that  support  was  withdrawn,  the  whole  militarj- 
establishment  disintegrated.  Added  to  the  gross- 
est incompetence  ever  experienced  by  any  military 
command  was  this  total  lack  of  support  both  in 
the  armies  and  in  the  country,  and  so  the  whole 
matter  just  simply  disintegnited. 

The  Communists  did  not  create  this.  The  Com- 
munists did  not  create  this  condition.  They  did 
not  create  this  revolutionary  spirit.  They  did  not 
create  a  great  force  wliich  moved  out  from  under 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  But  they  were  shrewd  and 
cunning  to  mount  it,  to  ride  this  tiling  into  victory 
and  into  power. 

That,  I  suggest  to  you,  is  an  explanation  which 
has  certain  roots  in  realism  aJid  which  does  not 
require  all  this  examination  of  intricate  and  per- 
haps irrelevant  details.  So  much  for  tlie  atti- 
tudes of  the  peoples  of  Asia. 

U.  S.  AHitude  Toward  Asia 

Let's  consider  for  a  moment  another  important 
factor  in  this  relationship.  That  is  the  attitude 
of  our  own  people  to  Asia.  What  is  that  funda- 
mental attitude  out  of  which  our  policy  has  grown  ? 
What  is  the  history  of  it  ?  Because  history  is  very 
important,  and  history  furnishes  the  belief  on  the 
one  side  in  the  reality  and  truth  of  the  attitude. 

Wliat  has  our  attitude  been  toward  the  peoples 
of  Asia  I  It  has  been,  I  submit  to  you,  that  we  are 
interested — that  Americans  as  individuals  are  in- 
terested in  the  peoples  of  Asia,  We  are  not  in- 
terested in  them  as  pawns  or  as  subjects  for 
exploitation  but  just  as  people. 

For  100  years  some  Americans  have  gone  to 
Asia  to  bring  in  what  they  thought  was  the  most 
valuable  thing  they  had — their  faith.  They 
wanted  to  tell  them  what  they  thought  about  the 
nature  and  relationship  of  man  to  God.  Others, 
went  to  them  to  bring  to  them  what  they  knew  of 
learning.  Others  went  to  them  to  bring  them 
healing  for  their  bodies.  Otliers  and  perhaps 
fewer  went  to  them  to  learn  the  depth  and  beauty 
of  their  own  cultures,  and  some  went  to  them  to 
trade  and  they  traded  with  them.  But  this  trade 
was  a  very  small  part  of  American  interest  in 
the  Far  East,  and  it  was  a  very  small  part  of 
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American  interest  in  trade.  It  was  a  valid  in- 
terest ;  it  was  a  good  interest.  There  was  nothing 
wrong  about  it,  but  out  of  the  total  sum  of  the 
interests  of  the  American  people  in  Asia,  it  was  a 
comparatively  small  part. 

Through  all  this  period  of  time  also,  we  had, 
and  still  have  great  interests  in  Asia.  But  let  me 
point  out  to  you  one  very  important  factor  about 
our  interests  in  Asia.  That  is  that  our  interests 
have  been  parallel  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  Asia.  For  50  years,  it  has  been  the  funda- 
mental belief  of  the  American  people — and  I  am 
not  talking  about  announcements  of  government 
but  I  mean  a  belief  of  people  in  little  towns  and 
villages  and  churches  and  missionary  forces  and 
labor  unions  throughout  the  United  States — it 
has  been  their  profound  belief  that  the  control  of 
China  by  a  foreign  power  was  contrary  to  Ameri- 
can interests.  The  interesting  part  about  that  is 
it  was  not  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  China.  There  was  not  conflict  but  parallelism 
in  that  interest.  And  so  from  the  time  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  open  door  policy  through  the 
9-power  treaty  to  the  very  latest  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  we  have 
stated  that  principle  and  we  believe  it.  And  simi- 
larly in  all  the  rest  of  Asia — in  the  Philippines, 
in  India,  in  Pakistan  and  Indonesia,  and  in 
Korea — for  years  and  years  and  years,  the  interests 
of  Americans  throughout  this  country  have  been 
in  favor  of  their  independence.  This  is  where 
their  independence,  societies,  and  their  patriotic 
groups  have  come  for  funds  and  sympathy.  The 
whole  policy  of  our  government  insofar  as  we  have 
responsibility  in  the  Philippines  was  to  bring 
about  the  accomplishment  of  this  independence 
and  our  sympathy  and  help.  The  very  real  help 
which  we  have  given  other  nations  in  Asia  has 
been  in  that  direction,  and  it  is  still  in  that 
direction. 

The.'Factor  of  Communism 

Now,  I  stress  this,  which  you  may  think  is  a 
platitude,  because  of  a  very  important  fact :  I  hear 
almost  every  day  someone  say  that  the  real  interest 
of  the  United  States  is  to  stop  the  spread  of  com- 
munism. Nothing  seems  to  me  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse  more  completely  than  that.  Of 
course  we  are  interested  in  stopping  the  spread 
of  communism.  But  we  are  interested  for  a  far 
deeper  reason  than  any  conflict  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  tlie  United  States.     We  are  interested 


in  stopping  the  spread  of  communism  because  com- 
munism is  a  doctrine  that  we  don't  happen  to  like. 
Communism  is  the  most  subtle  instrument  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy  that  has  ever  been  devised, 
and  it  is  really  the  spearhead  of  Russian  imperial- 
ism which  would,  if  it  could,  take  from  these 
people  what  they  have  won,  what  we  want  them 
to  keep  and  develop,  which  is  their  own  national 
independence,  their  own  individual  independence, 
their  own  development  of  tlieir  own  resources  for 
their  own  good  and  not  as  mere  tributary  states 
to  this  great  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  it  is  fortunate  that  this  point  that  I  made 
does  not  represent  any  real  conflict.  It  is  an  im- 
portant point  because  people  will  do  more  damage 
and  create  more  misrepresentation  in  the  Far  East 
by  saying  our  interest  is  merely  to  stop  the  spread 
of  communism  than  any  other  way.  Our  real  in- 
terest is  in  those  people  as  people.  It  is  because 
communism  is  hostile  to  that  interest  that  we 
want  to  stop  it.  But  it  happens  that  the  best 
way  of  doing  both  things  is  to  do  just  exactly 
what  the  peoples  of  Asia  want  to  do  and  what  we 
M'ant  to  help  them  to  do,  which  is  to  develop  a 
soundness  of  administration  of  these  new  govern- 
ments and  to  develop  their  resources  and  their 
technical  skills  so  that  they  are  not  subject  to 
penetration  either  through  ignorance,  or  because 
they  believe  these  false  promises,  or  because  there 
is  real  distress  in  their  areas.  If  we  can  help 
that  development,  if  we  can  go  forward  with  it, 
then  we  have  brought  about  the  best  way  that 
anyone  knows  of  stopping  this  spread  of 
communism. 

It  is  important  to  take  this  attitude  not  as  a 
mere  negative  reaction  to  communism  but  as  the 
most  positive  affirmation  of  the  most  affirmative 
truth  that  we  hold,  which  is  in  the  dignity  and 
right  of  every  nation,  of  every  people,  and  of  every 
individual  to  develop  in  their  own  way,  making 
their  own  mistakes,  reaching  their  own  triumphs 
but  acting  under  their  own  responsibility.  That 
is  what  we  are  pressing  for  in  the  Far  East,  and 
that  is  what  we  must  affirm  and  not  get  mixed 
up  with  purely  negative  and  inconsequential  state- 
ments. 

Soviet  Attitude 

Now,  let  me  come  to  another  underlying  and 
important  factor  wliicli  determines  our  relations 
and,  in  turn,  our  ])()licy  with  the  ])coples  of  Asia. 
That  is  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward 
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Asia,  and  particularly  towards  those  parts  of  Asia 
which  are  contiguous  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
with  great  particularity  this  afternoon,  to  north 
China. 

The  attitude  and  interest  of  the  Russians  in 
north  China,  and  in  these  other  areas  as  well,  long 
antedates  coninuuusni.  This  is  not  something  that 
has  come  out  of  communism  at  all.  It  long  ante- 
dates it.  But  the  Communist  regime  has  added 
new  methods,  new  skills,  and  new  concepts  to  the 
thrust  of  Kussian  imperialism.  This  Conmmnistic 
concept  and  tecliniques  have  armed  Russian  im- 
perialism with  a  new  and  most  insidious  weapon 
of  penetration.  Armed  with  these  new  powers, 
what  is  happening  in  China  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  detaching  the  northern  provinces  [areas] 
of  China  from  China  and  is  attaching  them  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  process  is  complete  in  outer 
Mongolia.  It  is  nearly  complete  in  Manchuria, 
and  I  am  sure  that  in  inner  Mongolia  and  in  Sin- 
kiang  there  are  very  happy  reports  coming  from 
Soviet  agents  to  Moscow.  This  is  what  is  going 
on.  It  is  the  detachment  of  these  whole  areas, 
vast  areas — populated  by  Chinese — the  detachment 
of  these  areas  from  China  and  their  attachment 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  wish  to  state  this  and  perhaps  sin  against  my 
doctrine  of  nondogmatism,  but  I  should  like  to 
suggest  at  any  rate  that  this  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  taking  the  four  northern  provinces  of 
China  is  the  single  most  significant,  most  impor- 
tant fact,  in  the  relation  of  any  foreign  power 
with  Asia. 

Two  Rules  of  U.S.  Policy 

"\Miat  does  that  mean  for  us?  It  means  some- 
thing very,  very  significant.  It  means  that  nothing 
that  we  do  and  nothing  that  we  say  must  be  al- 
lowed to  obscure  the  reality  of  this  fact.  All  the 
efforts  of  propaganda  will  not  be  able  to  obscure 
it.  The  only  thing  that  can  obscure  it  is  the  folly 
of  ill-conceived  adventures  on  our  part  which  eas- 
ily could  do  so,  and  I  urge  all  who  are  thinking 
about  these  foolish  adventures  to  remember  that 
we  must  not  seize  the  unenviable  position  which 
the  Russians  have  carved  out  for  themselves.  We 
must  not  undertake  to  deflect  from  the  Russians 
to  ourselves  the  righteous  anger,  and  the  wrath, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  Chinese  people  which  must 
develop.  It  woidd  be  folly  to  deflect  it  to  our- 
selves. We  must  take  the  position  we  have  always 
taken — that  anyone  who  violates  the  integrity  of 


China  is  the  enemy  of  China  and  is  acting  contrary 
to  our  own  interest.  That,  I  suggest  to  you  this 
afternoon,  is  the  first  and  the  greatest  rule  in  re- 
gard to  the  formulation  of  American  policy  to- 
ward Asia. 

I  suggest  that  the  second  rule  is  very  like  the 
first.  That  is  to  keep  our  own  purposes  perfectly 
straight,  perfectly  pure,  and  perfectly  aboveboard 
and  do  not  get  them  mixed-up  with  legal  quibbles 
or  the  attempt  to  do  one  thing  and  really  achieve 
another. 

The  consequences  of  this  Russian  attitude  and 
this  Russian  action  in  China  are  perfectly  enor- 
mous. They  are  saddling  all  those  in  China  who 
are  proclaiming  their  loyalty  to  Moscow,  and  who 
are  allowing  themselves  to  be  used  as  puppets  of 
Moscow,  with  the  most  awful  responsibility  which 
they  must  pay  for.  Furthermore,  these  actions  of 
the  Russians  are  making  plainer  than  any  speech, 
or  any  utterance,  or  any  legislation  can  make 
throughout  all  of  Asia,  what  the  true  purposes  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  and  what  the  true  function 
of  communism  as  an  agent  of  Russian  imperialism 
is.  These  I  suggest  to  you  are  the  fundamental 
factors,  fundamental  realities  of  attitude  out  of 
which  our  relations  and  policies  must  grow. 

Military  Security  in  the  Pacific 

Now,  let's  in  the  light  of  that  consider  some  of 
these  policies.  First  of  all,  let's  deal  with  the 
question  of  military  security.  I  deal  with  it  first 
because  it  is  important  and  because,  having  stated 
our  policy  in  that  regard,  we  must  clearly  under- 
stand that  the  military  menace  is  not  the  most 
immediate. 

What  is  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  military 
security  of  the  Pacific  area,  and  what  is  our  policy 
in  regard  to  it  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  defeat  and  the  disarma- 
ment of  Japan  has  placed  upon  the  United  States 
the  necessity  of  assuming  the  military  defense  of 
Japan  so  long  as  that  is  required,  both  in  the 
interest  of  our  security  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
security  of  the  entire  Pacific  area  and,  in  all  honor, 
in  the  interest  of  Japanese  security.  We  have 
American — and  there  are  Australian — troops  in 
Japan.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  for  the 
Australians,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no 
intention  of  any  sort  of  abandoning  or  weakening 
the  defenses  of  Japan  and  that  whatever  arrange- 
ments are  to  be  made  either  through  permanent 
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settlement  or  otherwise,  that  defense  must  and 
shall  be  maintained. 

This  defensive  perimeter  runs  along  the  Aleu- 
tians to  Japan  and  then  goes  to  the  Kyukyus.  We 
hold  important  defense  positions  in  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  and  those  we  will  continue  to  hold.  In 
the  interest  of  the  population  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  we  will  at  an  appropriate  time  offer  to 
hold  these  islands  under  trusteeship  of  the  United 
Nations.  But  they  are  essential  parts  of  the  de- 
fensive perimeter  of  the  Pacific,  and  they  must 
and  will  be  held. 

The  defensive  perimeter  runs  from  the  Ryukyus 
to  the  Philippine  Islands.  Our  relations,  our  de- 
fensive relations  with  the  Philippines  are  con- 
tained in  agreements  between  us.  Those  agree- 
ments are  being  loyally  carried  out  and  will  be 
loyally  carried  out.  Both  peoples  have  learned 
by  bitter  experience  the  vital  connections  between 
our  mutual  defense  requirements.  We  are  in  no 
doubt  about  that,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  say  an  attack  on  the  Philippines  could  not 
and  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  United  States. 
But  I  hasten  to  add  that  no  one  perceives  the  im- 
minence of  any  such  attack. 

So  far  as  the  military  security  of  other  areas  in 
the  Pacific  is  concerned,  it  must  be  clear  that  no 
person  can  guarantee  these  areas  against  military 
attack.  But  it  must  also  be  clear  that  such  a 
guarantee  is  hardly  sensible  or  necessary  within 
the  realm  of  practical  relationship. 

Should  such  an  attack  occur — one  hesitates  to 
say  where  sucli  an  armed  attack  could  come  from — 
the  initial  reliance  must  be  on  the  people  attacked 
to  resist  it  and  then  upon  the  commitments  of  the 
entire  civilized  world  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  which  so  far  has  not  proved  a  weak 
reed  to  lean  on  by  any  people  who  are  determined 
to  protect  their  independence  against  outside  ag- 
gression. But  it  is  a  mistake,  I  think,  in  consider- 
ing Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems  to  become 
obsessed  with  military  considerations.  Impor- 
tant as  they  are,  there  are  other  problems  that 
press,  and  these  other  problems  are  not  capable  of 
solution  through  military  means.  These  other 
problems  arise  out  of  the  susceptibility  of  many 
areas,  and  many  countries  in  the  Pacific  area,  to 
subversion  and  penetration.  That  cannot  be 
stopped  by  military  means. 

Susceptibility  to  Penetration 

The  susceptibility  to  penetration  arises  because 


in  many  areas  there  are  new  governments  which 
have  little  experience  in  governmental  adminis- 
tration and  have  not  become  firmly  established  or 
perhaps  firmly  accepted  in  their  countries.  They 
grow,  in  part,  from  very  serious  economic  prob- 
lems, some  of  them  growing  out  directly  from  the 
last  war,  others  growing  indirectly  out  of  the  last 
war  because  of  the  disruptions  of  trade  with  other 
parts  of  the  world,  with  the  disruption  of  arrange- 
ments which  furnished  credit  and  management  to 
these  areas  for  many  years.  That  has  resulted 
in  dislocation  of  economic  effort  and  in  a  good  deal 
of  suffering  among  the  peoples  concerned.  In 
part  this  susceptibility  to  penetration  comes  from 
the  great  social  upheaval  about  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  an  upheaval  which  was  carried  on  and 
confused  a  great  deal  by  the  Japanese  occupation 
and  by  the  propaganda  which  has  gone  on  from 
Soviet  sources  since  the  war. 

Here,  then,  are  the  problems  in  these  other  areas 
which  require  some  policy  on  our  part,  and  I 
should  like  to  point  out  two  facts  to  you  and  then 
discuss  in  more  detail  some  of  these  areas. 

The  first  fact  is  the  great  difference  between  our 
responsibility  and  our  opportunities  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Pacific  area  and  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Pacific  area.  In  the  north,  we  have 
direct  responsibility  in  Japan  and  we  have  direct 
opportunity  to  act.  The  same  thing  to  a  lesser 
degree  is  true  in  Korea.  There  we  had  direct 
responsibility,  and  there  we  did  act,  and  there 
we  have  a  greater  opportunity  to  be  effective  than 
we  have  in  the  more  southerly  part. 

In  the  southerly  part  of  the  area,  we  are  one  of 
many  nations  who  can  do  no  more  than  help.  The 
direct  responsibility  lies  with  the  peoples  con- 
cerned. They  are  proud  of  their  new  national 
responsibility.  You  can  not  sit  around  in  Wash- 
ington, or  London,  or  Paris,  or  The  Hague  and 
determine  what  the  policies  are  going  to  be  in 
those  areas.  You  can  be  willing  to  help,  and  you 
can  help  only  when  the  conditions  are  right  for 
help  to  be  effective. 

Limitations  of  U.S.  Assistance 

That  leads  me  to  the  other  thing  that  I  wanted 
to  point  out,  and  that  is  the  limitation  of  effective 
American  assistance.  American  assistance  can  be 
effective  when  it  is  the  missing  component  in  a 
situation  which  might  otherwise  be  solved.  The 
United  States  cannot  furnish  all  these  components 
to  solve  the  question.    It  can  not  furnish  determi- 
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nation,  it  can  not  furnish  the  will,  and  it  can  not 
furnish  the  loyalty  of  a  people  to  its  government. 
But  if  the  will  and  if  the  dctenniiiation  exists  and 
if  the  people  are  behind  their  t^overninent,  then, 
and  not  always  then,  is  there  a  very  good  chance. 
In  that  situation,  American  help  can  be  effective 
and  it  can  lead  to  an  accomplishment  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  achieved. 

Japan. — Now,  with  that  statement,  let's  deal  very 
briefly — because  the  time  is  going  on  and  I  am 
almost  equaling  my  performance  in  the  Senate 
and  House — let's  deal  very  briefly  with  some  of 
the  problems.  Let's  take  the  situation  in  Japan 
for  a  moment.  There  are  three  great  factors  to 
be  faced.  The  security  matter  I  have  dealt  with. 
Aside  from  that,  there  are  the  economic  questions 
and  the  political  questions.  In  the  political  field, 
General  MacArthur  has  been  very  successful  and 
the  Japanese  are  hammering  out  with  some  effort, 
and  with  some  backsliding,  and  regaining  and 
backsliding  again  of  progress,  a  political  system 
wliich  is  based  on  nonmilitaristic  institutions. 

In  the  economic  field,  we  have  not  been  so  suc- 
cessful. That  is  in  very  large  part  due  to  the  in- 
herent difficulty  of  the  problem.  The  problem 
arises  with  the  necessity  of  Japan  being  able  to 
buy  raw  materials  and  sell  goods.  The  former 
connections  of  Japan  with  the  mainland  and  with 
some  of  the  islands  have  been  disrupted.  That 
has  produced  difficulties.  The  willingness  of 
other  countries  to  receive  Japanese  goods  has  very 
much  contracted  since  the  war. 

Difficulties  of  currency  have  added  to  those 
problems.  But  those  matters  have  got  to  be  faced 
and  have  got  to  be  solved.  Whether  they  are 
solved  under  a  treaty  or  if  the  procedural  diffi- 
culties of  that  are  too  great  under  some  other 
mechanism,  they  must  be  solved  along  lines  which 
permit  the  Japanese  greater  freedom — complete 
freedom  if  possible — to  buy  what  they  need  in  the 
world  and  to  sell  what  they  have  to  offer  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia,  in  southeast  Asia,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  That  is  the  nature  of  the 
problem  and  it  is  a  very  tough  one.  It  is  one  on 
which  the  occupation  authorities,  the  Japanese 
government,  ourselves,  and  others  are  working. 
There  can  be  no  magic  solution  to  it. 

Korea. — In  Korea,  we  have  taken  great  steps 
which  have  ended  our  military  occupation,  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  Nations,  have  es- 
tablished an  independent  and  sovereign  country 
recognized  by  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 


We  have  given  that  nation  great  help  in  getting 
itself  established.  We  are  asking  the  Congress  to 
continue  that  help  until  it  is  firmly  estal)lished, 
and  that  legislation  is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress.  The  idea  that  we  should  scrap  all  of 
that,  that  we  should  stop  half  way  through  the 
aciiievement  of  the  establisliment  of  this  country, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  utter  defeatism  and 
utter  madness  in  our  interests  in  Asia.  But  there 
our  responsibilities  are  more  direct  and  our  oppor- 
tunities more  clear.  When  you  move  to  the  south, 
you  find  that  our  opportunity  is  much  slighter  and 
that  our  responsibilities,  except  in  the  Philippines 
and  there  indirectly,  are  very  small.  Those  prob- 
lems are  very  confusing. 

Philippines. — In  the  Philippines,  we  acted  with 
vigor  and  speed  to  set  up  an  independent  sovereign 
nation  which  we  have  done.  We  have  given  the 
Philippines  a  billion  dollars  of  direct  economic  aid 
since  the  war.  We  have  spent  another  billion  dol- 
lars in  such  matters  as  veterans'  benefits  and  other 
payments  in  the  Philippines.  Much  of  that  money 
has  not  been  used  as  wisely  as  we  wish  it  had  been 
used,  but  here  again,  we  come  up  against  the 
matter  of  responsibility.  It  is  the  Philippine 
Government  which  is  responsible.  It  is  the  Phil- 
ippine Government  which  must  make  its  own  mis- 
takes. What  we  can  do  is  advise  and  urge,  and 
if  help  continues  to  be  misused,  to  stop  giving  the 
help.  We  cannot  direct,  we  should  not  direct,  we 
have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  direct.  I  believe 
that  there  are  indications  that  the  Philippines  may 
be  facing  serious  economic  difficulties.  With  ener- 
getic, determined  action,  they  can  perhaps  be 
avoided  or  certainly  minimized.  Whether  that 
will  be  true  or  not,  I  can  not  say,  but  it  does  not 
rest  within  the  power  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  determine  that.  We  are  always  ready  to 
help  and  to  advise.  That  is  all  we  can  and  all  we 
should  do. 

Anla. — Elsewhere  in  southeast  Asia,  the  limits  of 
what  we  can  do  are  to  help  where  we  are  wanted. 
We  are  organizing  the  machinery  through  which 
we  can  make  effective  help  possible.  The  western 
powers  are  all  interested.  We  all  know  the  tech- 
niques. We  have  all  had  experiences  which  can 
be  useful  to  those  governments  which  are  newly 
starting  out  if  they  want  it.  It  cannot  be  useful 
if  they  don't  want  it.  We  know  techniques  of  ad- 
ministration. We  know  techniques  of  organizing 
school  districts,  and  road  districts,  and  taxation 
districts.    We  know  agricultural  and  industrial 
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techniques,  all  of  which  can  be  helpful,  and  those 
we  are  preparing  to  make  available  if  they  are 
wanted,  where  they  are  wanted,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances where  they  have  a  fighting  chance  to 
be  successful.  We  will  not  do  these  things  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  being  active.  They  will  not  bt> 
done  for  the  mere  purpose  of  running  around  and 
doing  good,  but  for  the  purpose  of  moving  in 
where  we  are  wanted  to  a  situation  where  we  have 
the  missing  component  which,  if  put  into  the  rest 
of  the  picture,  will  spell  success. 

The  situation  in  the  different  countries  of  south- 
east Asia  is  difiicult.  It  is  highly  confused  in 
Burma  where  five  different  factions  have  utterly 
disrupted  the  immediate  government  of  the  coun- 
try. Progress  is  being  made  in  Indochina  where 
the  French,  although  moving  slowly,  are  moving. 
There  are  noticeable  signs  of  progress  in  trans- 
ferring responsibility  to  a  local  administration 
and  getting  the  adherence  of  the  population  to  this 
local  administration.  We  hope  that  the  situation 
will  be  such  that  tlie  French  can  make  further 
progress  and  make  it  quickly,  but  I  know  full  well 
the  difficulties  which  are  faced  by  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  France  and  my  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  him  are  so  great  that  I  would  not  want 
one  word  I  say  to  add  a  featlier  to  the  burden  that 
he  carries. 

In  Malaya,  the  British  have  and  are  discharg- 
ing their  responsibility  harmoniously  with  the 
peo])le  of  Malaya  and  are  making  progress. 

Indonesia. — In  Indonesia,  a  great  success  has 
been  achieved  within  the  last  few  weeks  and  over 
a  period  of  months.  The  round  table  conferences 
at  The  Hague  in  which  great  statesmanship  and 
restraint  were  disi)]ayed,  both  on  the  Dutch  and 
the  Indonesian  side,  have  resulted  in  this  new 
government  being  formed.  Rehitions  of  tliis  gov- 
ernment with  the  Dutcli  will  lie  very  good,  and 
tjie  Dutch  can  furnish  tJicin  great  help  and  ad- 
vice, and  we  will  be  willing  to  stand  l)y  to  give 
whatever  help  we  can  rightly  and  i)rolitab]y  give. 
That  situation  is  one  which  is  full  of  encourage- 
ment althouirh  it   is   full  of  difficulty  also. 

I nd'ia  and  Pakistan.- — As  one  goes  to  the  end  of 
this  semicircle  and  comes  to  India  and  Pakistan, 


we  find  really  grave  troubles  facing  the  world  and 
facing  these  two  countries  there,  both  with  re- 
spect to  Kashmir,  and  to  the  utter  difficulties — 
economic  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  differences 
in  devaluation,  settlement  of  monetary  plans  back 
and  forth,  et  cetera.  We  know  that  they  have  as- 
sured one  another,  and  they  have  assured  the 
world,  that  as  stubborn  as  these  difficulties  may 
be  and  difficult  as  they  may  be  of  solution,  they 
are  not  going  to  resort  to  war  to  solve  them.  We 
are  glad  to  hear  those  assurances  and  the  whole 
world  is  glad  to  hear  it,  but  we  know  also  that 
the  problems  are  in  such  a  situation  and  in  such  an 
area  that  they  are  most  inflammable,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  in  addition  to  these  most  desirable  as- 
surances there  should  be  some  accommodation  of 
wills  to  bring  about  a  result  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  India  and  in  Pakistan  we  are  willing  to  be 
of  such  help  as  we  can  be.  Again,  the  responsi- 
bility is  not  ours.  Again  we  can  only  be  helpful 
friends.  Again  the  responsibility  lies  with  people 
who  have  won  their  freedom  and  who  are  very 
proud  of  it. 

The  New  Day  for  Asia 

So  after  this  survey,  what  we  conclude,  I  be- 
lieve, is  that  there  is  a  new  day  which  has  dawned 
in  Asia.  It  is  a  day  in  which  the  Asian  peoples 
are  on  their  own,  and  know  it,  and  intend  to  con- 
tinue on  their  own.  It  is  a  day  in  which  the  old 
relationships  between  east  and  west  are  gone,  re- 
lationshi]is  which  at  their  worst  were  exj^loitation, 
and  which  at  their  best  were  paternalism.  That 
relationsliip  is  ovei-,  and  the  relationsliip  of  east 
and  west  nmst  now  be  in  the  Far  East  one  of 
nuitual  respect  and  nnitual  helpfulness.  We  are 
their  friends.  Others  are  their  friends.  We  and 
those  others  are  willing  to  lielp,  but  we  can  help 
only  where  we  aie  wanted  and  only  where  the 
conditions  of  helj)  are  really  sensible  and  possible. 
So  what  we  can  see  is  that  this  new  day  in  Asia, 
this  new  day  which  is  dawning,  may  go  on  to  a 
glorious  noon  or  it  may  darken  and  it  nniy  drizzle 
out.  But  that  decision  lies  within  the  countries 
of  A^ia  and  within  the  power  of  the  Asian  people. 
Tt  is  not  a  decision  which  a  friend  or  even  an 
enemy  from  (he  outside  can  decide  for  them. 
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COMIVIUNISTS  TAKE  U.S.  PROPERTY  IN  CHINA 


[Released  to  the  press  January  H] 


SEIZURE  VIOLATES  TREATY  RIGHTS 

Chinese  C'oninuiiiist  authorities  in  Peiping  have 
ordered  the  taking  over  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment consular  property  in  Peiping  and  today  have 
seized  that  property  in  defiance  of  protests  by  the 
United  States  Government.  This  seizure  is  in  vio- 
hition  of  long  standing  treaty  rights  granted  the 
United  States  in  1901  and  reaffirmed  in  the  Sino- 
United  States  treaty  of  1943  by  which  the  United 
States  voluntarily  relinquished  its  extraterritorial 
rights  in  China.^ 

Tlie  United  States  Government  takes  an  ex- 
tremely serious  view  of  this  situation,  which  con- 
stitutes a  flagrant  violation  of  our  treaty  rights 
and  of  the  most  elementary  standards  of  interna- 
tional usage  and  conduct. 

The  seizure  was  carried  out  despite  our  protests 
and  our  announced  intention  to  withdraw  all 
American  official  personnel  from  Communist 
China  if  the  Chinese  Communists  attempted  to 
seize  our  office  and  properties. 

The  Department  is  now  preparing  instructions 
for  the  recall  of  all  American  official  personnel 
from  Communist  China.  Arrangements  for  the 
withdrawal  of  our  official  personnel  will  be  made 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  and  when  completed 
our  official  establishments  will  be  closed.  Any 
facilities  for  evacuation  from  China  which  are 
arranged  for  our  official  personnel  will  be  made 
available  for  all  American  citizens  who  desire  to 
depart. 

This  violation  of  American  consular  property 
has  arisen  in  almost  immediate  sequence  to  the 
harsh  and  unjustified  treatment  of  United  States 
Consul  General  Angus  Ward  and  his  staff  at 
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Mukden.^  It  also  is  one  in  the  long  series  of 
mistreatment  of  Americans,  which  included  the 
beating  of  Vice  Counsul  Olive  in  Shanghai  and 
the  continued  detention  of  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Bender,  United  States  Navy  personnel.^ 

On  January  6,  the  Chinese  Communist  military 
authorities  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  seizure 
of  former  foreign  military  barracks  in  Peiping. 
In  our  case,  the  former  United  States  military  bar- 
racks has  long  since  been  converted  into  the  con- 
sular offices.  The  compound  in  which  this  build- 
ing is  located  also  contains  residences  occupied  by 
members  of  the  Consulate  General  staff.  On  Janu- 
ary 7,  the  Communist  authorities  addressed  an 
order  to  the  Consul  General  for  requisition  under 
the  proclamation  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment-occupied property  at  22  Legation  Street. 
This  address  includes  not  only  our  consular  office 
but  also  certain  of  our  residences. 

Following  this  action  by  the  Chinese  Communist 
authorities,  the  United  States  Government  took 
every  possible  step  to  insure  that  the  highest 
Chinese  Communist  authorities  were  aware  of  the 
seriousness  with  which  we  would  view  an  attempt 
to  carry  out  this  requisition  order.  We  not  only 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  highest 
Chinese  Communist  authorities  but  asked  the 
good  offices  of  the  British  Government,  which  in- 
structed its  officer  in  charge  at  Peiping  also  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  officials  and  to  state  that  the  United 
States  Govermnent  would  be  compelled  to  with- 
draw all  official  American  personnel  and  to  close 
all  its  establishments  if  the  Chinese  Conununist 
authorities  persisted  in  this  move. 

The  Chinese  Communists  apparently  chose  to 
ignore  our  representations  and  at  9 :  50  a.  m.  Jan- 
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uary  14  (8:50  p.  m.  Jan.  13  "Washington  time) 
invaded  the  American  consular  compound. 

The  background  of  this  unprecedented  act  by 
the  Chinese  Communists  is  as  follows : 

On  January  6,  the  Chinese  Communist  military 
authorities  at  Peiping  issued  a  proclamation 
which  stated  that  "certain  foreign  countries  in 
the  past,  utilizing  the  so-called  'right  of  stationing 
troops'  of  unequal  treaties,  have  occupied  land  in 
the  Peking  municipality  and  constructed  military 
barracks"  and  expressing  their  intention  of  re- 
covering "this  type  of  real  property  right."  The 
proclamation  further  stated  that  "because  of  mili- 
tary exigencies,  this  type  of  military  barracks  and 
other  installations  will  first  be  requisitioned."  On 
January  7,  the  Chinese  Communist  military  au- 
thorities addressed  a  communication  to  the  Amer- 
ican Consul  General  at  Peiping  represented  as  an 
order  for  the  requisitioning  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment official  property  at  No.  22  Legation 
Street  in  Peiping  and  directed  the  Consul  Gen- 
eral to  send  a  messenger  with  authority  to  turn 
over  this  propei'ty,  which  was  being  used  by  the 
American  Consulate  General  for  official  purposes. 

The  Department  of  State  instructed  the  Amer- 
ican Consul  General  at  Peiping  on  January  7  to 
transmit  to  Gen.  Chou  En-lai  a  communication 
pointing  out  that  the  United  States  Government 
acquired  the  right  to  use  for  official  purposes  the 
land  in  question  under  the  protocol  signed  at 
Peking  [Peiping]  on  September  7,  1901,  by  China 
and  eleven  other  powers  and  that  this  right  was 
reaffirmed  in  tlie  Sino-United  States  treaty  of 
1913,  under  which  this  Government  relinquished 
its  extraterritorial  rights  in  China.  The  Consul 
General  was  further  instructed  to  state  that  this 
land  and  the  buildings  thereon  were  now  being 
used  for  official  purposes  and  that  the  so-called 
military  barracks  mentioned  in  the  communica- 
tion from  the  Chinese  Communist  military  author- 
ities had  long  since  been  converted  into  an  office 
building  and  used  as  the  office  of  the  American 
Consulate  General.  In  conclusion,  he  was  di- 
rected to  express  the  United  States  Government's 
expectation  that  no  action  would  be  taken  con- 
stituting any  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  set  forth  above. 

Mr.  Clubb  reported  that  he  had  sent  the  above- 
mentioned  communication  to  General  Chou  on 
January  9  and  that  the  communication  had  been 
returned  to  him  without  answer  or  acknowledg- 
ment but  with  indications  that  it  had  been  opened 


and  read.  Mr.  Clubb  later  informed  the  Depart- 
ment that  he  had  delivered  a  second  communica- 
tion on  this  subject  to  General  Chou  on  January 
10,  which  was  designed  to  clarify  to  the  local  au- 
thorities that  the  property  in  question  was  in 
fact  the  office  of  the  American  Consulate  General. 
This  communication  was  also  returned  to  Mr. 
Clubb  with  indications  that  it  had  been  opened 
and  read.  On'  January  8  Mr.  Clubb  had  made  a 
simple  acknowledgment  of  the  communication  of 
January  7  from  the  Chinese  Communist  military 
authorities  and  on  January  11,  in  accordance  with 
instructions  from  tlie  Department,  he  forwarded 
a  second  communication  to  these  authorities,  en- 
closing a  copy  of  each  of  his  letters  to  General 
Chou.  All  these  communications  were  returned 
to  Mr.  Clubb  with  indications  that  they  had  been 
opened  and  read. 

In  recognition  of  the  limitations  of  time  and  in 
view  of  the  extremely  serious  concern  of  the 
United  States  Government  over  the  developments 
at  Peiping,  the  Department,  having  informed  the 
British  Embassy  in  Washington  on  January  7  of 
this  development,  on  January  10  requested  the 
good  offices  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  to  the  end 
that  the  British  officer-in-charge  at  Peiping  be  in- 
structed to  convey  personally  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  General  Chou  En- 
lai  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  highest  ranking  Clii- 
nese  Communist  official  available  to  him  a  state- 
ment to  the  following  effect : 

"General  Chou  will  liave  by  now  received  the 
communication  regarding  the  question  of  requisi- 
tion of  the  former  military  barracks  area  of  the 
United  States  Government  at  Peiping  forwarded 
to  him  by  Mr.  Clubb  on  instructions  from  this 
Government.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Article  II  of  the  Sino-United  States  treaty  of 
1943,  under  which  the  United  States  Government 
relinquished  its  extraterritorial  rights  in  China, 
the  United  States  Government  would  have  no 
objection  to  turning  over  to  the  authorities  at 
Peiping  the  Glacis  property*  to  the  west  of  the 
United  States  Government  consular  compounds. 
The  United  States  Government  would  also  be  pre- 


'  The  boundary  area  on  three  sides  of  the  diplomatic 
quarter,  wliicli  for  defense  purposes  had  orisinally  been 
cleared  of  l)uildings.  This  area  was  under  the  joint  ad- 
ministration of  the  diplomatic  quarter  and  its  return  to 
Chinese  control  was  envisaged  in  the  various  treaties 
between  China  and  foreign  powers  for  the  relinquishment 
of  extraterritorial  rights. 
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pared  to  turn  over  to  the  authorities  at  Peiping 
for  immediate  occupancy  the  United  States  Uov- 
ernment-owned  building  on  this  property  and 
enter  into  discussions  regarding  indenniilication 
for  the  buiUling. 

"Should  the  requisition  order  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  military  authorities  be  made  appli- 
cable, however,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
Government's  consular  compounds,  the  United 
States  Government  would  consider  such  action  a 
violation  of  its  rights  and  would  conclude  that  it 
had  no  alternative  to  closing  all  of  its  official  es- 
tablishments in  Communist  China  and  to  with- 
drawing all  of  ite  official  personnel  from  Com- 
munist China."' 

The  British  Government  was  good  enough  to 
send  appropriate  instructions  to  its  officer-in- 
charge  at  Peiping.  In  view  of  the  time  limitations 
involved  and  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  Chinese 
Communist  authorities  be  aware  of  the  views  and 
intentions  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
not  act  without  full  realization  of  the  inevitable 
results  of  a  violation  of  United  States  rights,  Mr. 
Clubb  was  authorized  as  a  last  resort,  in  the  event 
that  the  British  Government's  instructions  to  its 
officer-in-charge  did  not  arrive  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  limit,  to  bring  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  the  attention  of  General  Chou  En-lai  or 
some  other  Chinese  Communist  official  the  views 
and  intentions  of  the  United  States  Government. 
This  Mr.  Clubb  did  in  a  communication  to  General 
Chou  on  January  12,  which  was  received  and  sub- 
sequently returned.  At  3 :  30  p.  m.  on  January  13, 
Mr.  Clubb  received  an  oral  communication  from 
a  representative  of  the  Military  Control  Commis- 
sion that  the  requisition  order  would  be  put  into 
effect  from  9 :  00  a.m.  the  following  day.  Im- 
mediately upon  receipt  of  this  notice,  Mr.  Clubb 
orally  informed  this  representative  that  if  the 
order  was  carried  out  it  would  be  the  full  re- 
sponsibility of  those  concerned  and  against  United 
States  Government  official  protests.  Mr.  Clubb 
later  in  the  same  day  confirmed  this  message  by 
formal  letter. 

At  9 :  50  a.m.  on  January  14  the  premises  of  the 
Consulate  General  were  invaded  by  the  police  and 
four  civilian  officials. 

RELATED   DOCUMENTS 

Proclamation  of  Peking  Municipal  Military 
Control  Commission  of  Chinese  Peop^s  Libera- 
tion Army,  PU  Number  16. 


1.  Certain  foreign  countries  in  the  pa.st,  utiliz- 
ing so-called  "riglit  of  stationing  troops''  of  un- 
equal treaties,  have  occupied  land  in  Peking 
municipality  and  constructed  military  barracks. 
Because  unequal  treaties  have  now  been  abolished 
this  type  of  real  property  right  naturally  should 
be  recovered. 

2.  Our  government  will  separately  establish 
measures  for  settling  questions  of  buildings  which 
may  arise  from  there  having  been  constructed  mili- 
tary barracks  and  other  installations  on  this  type 
of  real  property. 

3.  At  present,  because  of  military  exigencies, 
this  type  of  military  barracks  and  other  installa- 
tions will  first  be  requisitioned. 

4.  This  type  of  requisition  will  be  effective  seven 
days  after  date  of  proclamation. 


January  6, 1950 


Director  Nieu  Jtjng-chen  » 


Comm,unication  received  by  American  consul 
general  on  Jammry  7,  1960  from  the  Peking  Mu- 
nicipal Military  Central  Commission. 

Order  of  Peking  Municipal  Military  Control 
Commission  of  Chinese  People's  Liberation  Army 
Kuan  Mi  No.  507.  This  commission  has  already 
made  generally  known  in  proclamation  Pu  No.  15 
of  January  6,  matter  requisition  foreign  countries 
military  barracks.  It  is  observed  that  No.  22  Le- 
gation Street  is  former  American  military  bar- 
racks. Per  precedent  requisitioning  by  U.S.,  after 
arrival  this  order  it  is  expected  special  messenger 
will  promptly  be  dispatched  with  authority  turn 
over  on  schedule.  Delay  not  to  be  permitted,  this 
order. 

Director  Nieh  Jung-chen 
January  7, 1960 

Communication  dated  January  9,  I960,  from 
American  consul  general  at  Peiping  to  General 
Chou  En-Lai 

Having  reference  to  my  note  of  January  9, 1960 
regarding  the  expressed  intention  of  the  Peking 
Municipal  Militax-y  Control  Commission  to  requi- 
sition the  premises  located  at  22  Legation  Street, 
for  complete  clarity  respecting  the  matter  in  point 
I  would  inform  you  that  the  entrance  to  the  former 
military  compound  at  that  address  was  early 
closed  and  the  entrance  area  incorporated  into  the 
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adjoining  buildings,  with  the  result  that  that 
number  went  into  disuse,  so  that  there  is  now  not 
even  a  street  numberplate  affixed  to  identify  that 
location;  the  two  compounds  at  22  Legation 
Street  and  23  Legation  Street  were  thereafter  des- 
ignated only  by  the  one  street  address,  namely  23 
Legation  Street.  This  is  clearly  indicated  in  both 
my  application  of  November  30,  194U  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Administration  for  registration  of 
the  property  in  question  and  its  accompanying 
sketch  map,  both  designating  the  western  bound- 
ary of  23  Legation  Street  as  being  the  adjoining 
places  and,  as  stated  in  my  above-mentioned  let- 
ter, the  actual  office  of  the  American  Consulate 
(ieneral  is  located  in  the  former  barracks  of  tlie 
comjiounds  technically  identified  in  the  Military 
Control  Commission's  order  as  22  Legation  Street, 
but  uses  the  address  23  Legation  Street. 

It  is  thought  that  this  circumstance  may  have 
been  overlooked  by  tlie  concerned  authorities,  with 
tlie  result  that  it  was  not  api)reciated  that  the 
American  Consulate  (ieneral  ollice  now  (X'cupies 
the  former  military  barracks  in  the  comi)Ound 
which  in  the  piist  bore  the  street  number,  22  Lega- 
tion Street. 


Commm/mcatloti  dated  Jantiar-y  10,  1D50,  from 
Amei-'tcan  consul  general  at  Peipiny  to  General 
Chou  En-Lai 

I  wish  to  bring  the  following  matter  to  Your 
Excellency's  attention : 

I  have  received  by  messenger  a  communication 
from  the  Peking  Municipal  MiHtary  Control 
Commission  of  the  Chinese  People's  Liberation 
Army.  Oi-der  No.  507,  dated  January  7,  l!)."i(),  con- 
cerning its  expressed  intention  to  re<iuisiti()n  tlie 
military  barracks  of  foreign  governments.  Since 
it  is  stated  that  the  office  of  the  American  Con- 
sulate General  at  No.  22  Legation  Street  is  to  be 
requisitioned  under  this  order,  it  can  only  be  as- 
sumed that  the  local  authorities  have  acted  with- 
out consultation  with  or  instructions  from  higher' 
authoi-ities.  1  have  forwarded  the  text  of  tliis 
order  to  my  Govcrnnu'iit,  and  h:i\('  been  instructed 
by  my  Government  to  transmit  to  your  l^xcelleiiey 
the  following  conununication  : 

Jn  accordance  with  Article  VII  of  the  l'r((to(<)l 
signed  at  Peking  on  Sejjtember  7,  1!)()1,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France. 
(Jermany, Great  Biitain, Italy,  Jai)aM, The  Nether- 


lands, Russia,  Spain,  the  United  States,  and  China, 
the  United  States  Government  acquired  the  right 
to  use  for  official  purposes  the  land  which  was  al- 
located to  the  United  States  Government  pui-suant 
to  that  Protocol  and  on  parts  of  which  are  located 
buildings  belonging  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment aiul  used  for  official  purposes.  This  right 
was  reaffirmed  in  Article  II  of  the  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  China  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  January  11,  1943,  under  which  the  United 
States  relinquished  its  extraterritorial  rights  in 
China.  This  land  and  the  buildings  thereon  are 
now  being  used  for  official  purposes  by  the  Ameri- 
can Consulate  General  at  Peking.  The  so-called 
military  barracks  mentioned  in  the  order  under 
reference  has  long  since  been  converted  into  an 
office  building  and  used  as  the  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Consulate  General. 

I  am  instructed  to  expre.ss  my  Government's  ex- 
pectation that  no  action  will  be  taken  constituting 
any  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
Governnu'ut  set  forth  above. 

Coimnuiiiration  dated  Januanj  13,  1950,  from 
American  conmd  general  at  Peiping  to  General 
Nieli  Jiing-chen 

Witli  reference  to  the  Military  Control  Com- 
mission's order  Kuan  Mi  No.  507  of  Janvuirv  7, 
1950  delivered  on  the  same  date  to  me  in  respect 
to  the  projected  requisitioning  of  the  real  ]u-operty 
designated  by  the  address,  22  Legation  Street,  it 
is  ol)served  that  the  title  to  the  premises  in  ques- 
tion is  held  by  the  United  States  Government  and 
that  the  premises  are  used  foi-  tliat  government's 
official  ])urposes,  namely  for  the  housing  of  the 
American  ct)nsMlar  establislunent  in  Piking.  The 
office  of  tlie  C(insiilal(>  (ieneral  itself  is  located  in 
the  former  barracks. 

I  would  state  at  this  time  that,  whether  per- 
sonally or  in  my  capacity  as  American  Consul 
(ieiiei-al,  1  am  without  legal  auihority  or  instruc- 
tions to  deliver  above  properly  lielonging  to  the 
United  States  (Jovernment.  As  rejiorted  in  my 
lettei-  of  January  !~i  to  the  Military  Control  Com- 
mission, I  promptly  reiiuested  instructions  of  my 
(lovernmeiit.  I'tuler  the  instructions  of  the 
I  niled  Stales  ( iovernmenl ,  I  lia\t'  made  certain 
I'epresentations  in  respect  to  llie  mailer  in  point 
to  the  .Ministry  for  Foreign  .Vil'aiis  of  the  Central 
Peoples  Govermnent . 
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I  am  not  informed  rexpectinji;  any  decisions 
which  may  have  been  rearlunl  as  a  result  of  the 
American  representations,  but  it  is  presumed  that 
those  concerned  are  jjivinfi  the  matter  due  con- 
sideration. Having  reference  to  the  oral  com- 
nmnication  received  at  3 :  30  p.m.  today  from  a 
messeiifrer  of  the  Military  Control  Commission 
to  the  effect  that  the  reijuisition  onler  will  be  made 
etfective  at  9 :  00  a.m.  tomorrow,  January  14,  1950, 
I  would  repeat  that  I  am  without  any  authority  or 
instructions  to  deliver  over  that  property  and  that 
any  requisition  will  be  on  the  full  responsibility 
of  the  Central  Peoples  Government  and  against 
the  foruial  protest  of  tlie  I'uited  Stales  Gov- 
ernment. 

Comvntmcation  sent  January  13,  1950,  6  p.m., 
by  American  conaul  general  at  Peiping,  to  Gen- 
eral Chou  En-lai 

Have  reference  to  my  note  of  January  12,  1950 
regarding  the  proposed  requisition  of  certain  real 
property  appertaining  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, there  is  enclosed  for  your  further  infor- 
mation regarding  the  matter  in  point  a  copy  of  a 
self-explanatory  letter  sent  under  today's  date  to 
( ieneral  Xieh  Jung-chen,  Director  of  the  Peking 
Municipal  Military  Control  Commission. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  just  received  a  noti- 
fication to  the  effect  that  the  Commission  proposes 
to  requisition  the  premises  in  question  as  of  9 
a.m.  January  14,  1950.  You  will  note  further 
tliat  I  have  informed  the  Military  Control  Com- 
mission that  I  am  without  authority  or  instruc- 
tions to  hand  over  such  property  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  that  such  requisitioning 
would  be  on  the  full  responsibility  of  the  Central 
People's  Government  and  against  the  formal  pro- 
test of  the  United  States  Government. 


Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  China  for  the  relinquishment 
of  extraterritorial  rights  in  China  and  the  regula- 
tion of  related  7nutters 

Signed   at  WasliinBtoii   January    11.   li)43;   exrliuuge  of 
ratifications  at  Wasliiiigton  May  20,  1!)43 

Article  II 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica considers  that  the  Final  Protocol  concluded  at 
Peking  on  September  7, 1901,  between  the  (Chinese 
Government  and  other  governments,  including  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
should  be  terminated  and  agrees  that  the  rights 
accorded  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  under  that  Protocol  and  under  agree- 
ments supplementary  thereto  shall  cease. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica will  cooperate  with  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  for  the  reaching  of  any  necessary 
agreements  with  other  governments  concerned  for 
the  transfer  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  of  the  administration  and  control  of  the 
Diplomatic  Quarter  at  Peiping,  including  the  of- 
ficial assets  and  the  official  obligations  of  the  Dip- 
lomatic Quarter,  it  being  mutually  undei-stood 
that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  in 
taking  over  administration  and  control  of  the  Dip- 
lomatic Quarter  will  make  provision  for  the  as- 
sumption and  discharge  of  the  official  obligations 
and  protection  of  all  legitimate  rights  therein. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
hereby  accords  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  a  continued  right  to  use  for  offi- 
cial purposes  the  land  which  has  been  allocated  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  the  Diplomatic  Quarter  in  Peiping,  on  parts 
of  which  are  located  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Government  of  tlie  United  States  of  America. 


January  23,   1950 
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WORLD  AGRICULTURE  LOOKS  TO  FAO  FOR  LEADERSHIP 


ty  Charles  F.  Brannan,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


BACKGROUND 

Fao  is  a  small,  young  organization.  Created 
in  1945,  it  has  a  budget  of  only  5  million  dollars — 
less  than  that  of  many  bureaus  of  our  Depart- 
ments of  Federal  Govermiient — and  only  680  em- 
ployees. Yet  it  is  expected  to  give  leadership  to 
that  two-thirds  of  the  world's  population  which 
lives  on  the  land,  and  to  aid  all  people  on  that 
basic  necessity  of  life — food. 

It  might  be  of  considerable  surprise,  in  view  of 
its  small  size,  that  ministers  of  agriculture  and 
other  top  officials  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  for- 
estry, and  fisheries  gather  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  determine  the  policy  of  this  organization. 

Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  Fao, 
working  through  governments,  can  accomplish 
more  than  its  budget  might  suggest.  It  supplies 
ideas  and  international  leadership,  as  well  as  the 
maximum  technical  assistance  which  its  funds 
will  permit.  But  the  action  is  carried  out  pri- 
marily by  member  governments.  Thus  in  such 
programs  as  the  control  of  rinderpest  disease 
throughout  the  world,  conducting  a  world  census 
of  agriculture  in  1950,  and  improving  extension 
services  for  getting  scientific  knowledge  to  farm- 
ers, Fao  is  pointing  up  the  problem,  bringing 
leaders  together  for  discussions,  furnishing  in- 
formation where  needed,  and  spark  plugging  the 
work.  The  final  carrying  out  of  the  program  is 
done  by  member  governments. 

Another  part  of  the  explanation  for  this  great 
interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  an  Fao  conference 
is  more  than  a  meeting  of  governmental  repre- 
sentatives to  determine  the  work  program  of  the 
organization  for  the  next  year.  A  major  seg- 
ment of  the  conference  is  given  over  to  the  dis- 


cussion by  top  government  officials — not  of  what 
the  organization  should  do — but  of  what  govern- 
ments should  do  in  their  domestic  program  and 
through  international  action  to  achieve  the  Fao 
objectives  of  a  better  fed  world  and  a  sounder 
agricultural  economy. 

A  final  part  of  the  answer  is  that  these  people 
believe  in  the  idea  of  Fao.  They  believe  that  the 
organization  will  grow  in  usefulness  and  play 
an  increasing  role  in  world  affairs  provided  it 
gets  the  proper  leadersliip  and  support. 

In  short,  the  work  of  Fao  personifies  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  better  fed  and  more  stable  world  in 
which  all  men  of  good  will  believe.  The  staff  of 
Fao,  by  keeping  alive  the  issues  and  pointing  the 
direction  to  national  governments,  is  performing 
a  service  that  reaches  far  beyond  the  financial 
scope  of  the  organization. 

Job  Before  This  Conference 

The  Fao  conferences  have  the  responsibility 
of  planning  the  program  for  the  organization  and 
determining  its  budget.  How  much  emphasis 
shall  be  placed  on  developing  marketing  coopera- 
tives as  compared  with  education  on  weevil  con- 
trol in  stored  grain  or  spreading  knowledge  of 
hybrid  corn?  What  shall  be  the  budget  of  the 
Fislieries  Division,  and  how  shall  it  be  spent? 
Those  problems  require  technicians  in  the  various 
fields  of  Fao's  work  as  well  as  budget  officials  who 
are  familiar  with  the  program. 

The  Conference  had  before  it  Fag's  proposals 
for  a  technical  assistance  program  (the  now  fa- 
mous Point  4  wliich  had  been  suggested  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  liis  inaugural  address) .    The  job 

'  U.S.  delegation  report  on  r)th  session  of  Fao. 
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was  to  lay  careful  plans  so  that  Fao  could  launch 
action  as  soon  as  funds  become  available. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  administrative 
problems  such  as  the  site  of  permanent  head- 
quarters, and  the  development  of  a  pension  plan 
for  its  employees.  Some  of  those  problems  were 
not  spectacular,  but  they  were  important  and  re- 
quired attention. 

Food  surpluses  constituted  the  big  question 
facing  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture  in  their  policy 
discussions.  Though  the  Conference  emphasized 
the  need  for  increasing  production  in  under- 
developed nations,  the  picture  in  terms  of  world 
agricultural  trade  was  one  of  potential  surpluses. 
This  problem  represented  an  interesting  shift  of 
emphasis  from  previous  conferences.  Two  years 
ago  there  was  an  acute  world  food  shortage.  Dis- 
cussion was  still  on  emergency  measures  to  increase 
production  and  how  the  limited  food  supplies 
might  best  be  divided  among  competing  nations. 
Last  year  the  exporting  nations  were  stressing 
the  impending  surpluses,  but  importing  nations 
were  still  stressing  shortages  and  increased  pro- 
duction. 

Conference  Organization 

The  fifth  session  of  the  Conference  met  in  Wash- 
ington from  November  21  to  December  6,  1949; 
fiftj'-eiglit  members  attended  its  opening.  When 
it  closed  this  number  had  been  increased  to  sixty- 
three  by  the  addition  of  Afghanistan,  Indonesia, 
Israel,  Korea,  and  Sweden. 

President  Trimian  appeared  before  one  of  the 
plenary  sessions  and  reemphasized  his  firm  belief 
in  Fao  and  the  willingness  of  the  United  States 
to  make  its  technical  knowledge  and  technicians 
available  to  Fao  in  helping  underdeveloped 
nations.^ 

For  its  major  work  the  Conference  divided  into 
three  "Commissions"  which  met  simultaneously. 
Commission  I  took  up  the  question  of  surpluses 
and  other  broad  policy  matters.  Commission  II 
considered  Fao's  program  for  work  for  1950  and 
proposed  technical  assistance  program.  Commis- 
sion III  was  responsible  for  the  budget  and 
administrative  matters. 

Seiior  Dr.  Oscar  Gans,  Cuban  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  and  head  of  the  Cuban  delega- 
tion, was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Conference. 
S.  L.  Mansholt,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Fisheries   for   the   Netherlands:   Norman   J.  O. 


Makin,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  from 
Australia;  and  Darwisii  Al-Haidri,  Director 
General  of  Agriculture  in  Iraq  were  elected  Vice 
Chairmen. 

Lord  Bruce  of  Melbourne,  Independent  Chair- 
man of  Fag's  Council,  was  elected  Chairman  of 
Commission  I;  Louis  Maire  of  Switzerland  was 
made  Chairman  of  Conunission  II;  and  B.  R.  Sen 
of  India  was  made  Chairman  of  Commission  III. 

The  United  States  delegation  was  headed  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F.  Brannan 
with  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Albert  J. 
Loveland  and  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  United  Nations  Affairs  Durward  V.  Sandifer 
serving  as  alternates.  The  delegation  included 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  representatives  of 
the  major  farm  organizations,  organized  con- 
sumers, forestry  and  fisheries  industries,  the  Land- 
Grant  College  Association,  and  the  Federal  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Interior, 
Labor,  State,  and  Federal  Security  Agency.' 


COMMISSION  I 

The  three  main  items  discussed  by  Commission 
I  were  the  state  of  the  current  world  food  situa- 
tion, international  commodity  problems,  and  in- 
ternational investments. 

The  Fao  Secretariat  had  prepared  documents 
on  these  and  other  subjects  on  the  agenda  and 
circulated  them  well  in  advance  of  the  Conference 
so  that  delegates  could  receive  instructions  from 
their  governments. 

World  Food  Situation  and  Outlook 

After  full  discussion  extending  over  7  days  and 
participated  in  by  most  nations  represented,  the 
Commission  approved  a  report  of  the  current 
world  food  situation  and  outlook  for  the  future. 
Following  are  a  few  highlights  from  the  report, 
giving  only  a  broad  indication  of  its  content : 

Total  world  agricultural  production  has  re- 
gained prewar  levels,  but,  population  having  in- 
creased about  10  percent,  the  supplies  available 
per  person  are  still  below  prewar.  The  supply 
per  person  will  probably  not  reach  prewar  levels 
for  some  6  or  7  years.  Furthermore,  the  quality 
of  the  diet  is  still  inferior  to  that  of  prewar. 

Since  prewar  some  of  the  best  fed  nations  have 


'  Bxn,i.ETiN  of  Dec.  5, 1949,  p.  857a. 


•  Bulletin  of  November  28,  1949,  p.  823. 
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become  better  fed,  some  of  the  worst  fed,  even 
worse. 

The  world  has  become  much  more  dependent 
upon  the  United  States,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
upon  Canada,  for  its  food  supply.  These  two 
nations'  share  in  world  food  exports  has  risen  in 
the  past  10  years  from  less  than  one-seventh  to 
about  two-fifths  of  the  total.  The  United  States 
share  in  world  exports  of  bread  grains  rose  from 
about  one-tenth  before  the  war  to  close  to  one-half 
since  the  war. 

At  the  same  time  the  means  which  other  nations 
have  of  paying  for  our  goods  has  decreased. 

Out  of  this  need  has  grown  a  situation  of  in- 
herent instability  in  which  even  the  present  inade- 
quate consumption  levels  of  the  food-deficit  areas 
are  precariously  held. 

Any  sudden  fall  in  the  dollar  earnings  of  the 
food-deficit  countries  or  in  the  volume  of  United 
States  gifts  and  loans  might  precipitate  a  food 
shortage  in  those  countries  and  a  surplus  disposal 
problem  in  North  America. 

Thus,  efficient  production  in  the  soft  currency 
and  underdeveloped  areas  must  be  maintained  and 
expanded  to  bring  about  a  more  balanced  agri- 
cultural economy  in  the  world. 

Faced  with  decreasing  dollars,  some  food-im- 
porting nations  are  turning  to  uneconomic  pro- 
duction in  an  effort  to  increase  their  own  food 
production.  At  the  same  time,  some  surplus- 
producing  countries,  faced  with  decreasing  mar- 
kets, are  taking  steps  to  reduce  their  production 
of  certain  export  crops. 

This  analysis  of  the  situation  pointed  up  two 
specific  problems: 

1.  How  to  bring  about  the  necessary  expansion 
of  agricultural  production  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  and 

2.  How  to  maintain  and  expand  high  levels  of 
agricultural  production  and  exports  from  the 
developed  countries  in  the  face  of  the  current 
buying-power  shortage  in  the  importing  nations. 

These  questions  were  the  key  to  much  of  the 
Conference  discussions  that  followed.  A  number 
or  recommendations  was  made,  including  a  re- 
quest that  the  Director  General  study  needed  mi- 
gration of  agricultural  manpower  from  areas  of 
labor  surplus  to  those  of  shortage,  that  a  study 
be  made  of  national  price  policies  as  they  aflfect 
[)roduction  and  trade  in  agricultural  products  and 
a  number  of  specific  recommendations  made  to 


member  govei'uments.  The  most  important  of 
the  related  discussions,  however,  were  those  on 
commodity  problems,  international  investment, 
and  technical  assistance. 

International  Commodity  Problems 

Growing  out  of  previous  Fao  discussion,  the 
Director  General  had  appointed  an  independent 
expert  committee  to  study  means  of  moving  sur- 
pluses during  the  current  period  when  nations  are 
still  trying  to  overcome  the  dislocations  caused  by 
the  war  and  its  aftermath.  The  expert  committee 
proposed,  among  other  things,  the  creation  of  an 
International  Commodity  Clearing  House  (Icch). 

IccH  M'ould  begin  with  a  capital  of  1  billion 
dollars.  (The  figure  was  first  set  at  5  billion  dol- 
lars and  later  reduced  to  1  billion.)  With  this  it 
could  buy  and  sell  a  limited  amount  of  agricul- 
tural surpluses.  Its  major  function,  however, 
would  be  to  expedite  transactions  between  nations. 
Surpluses  could  be  sold  through  Icch  for  soft  cur- 
rencies at  market  prices  or  for  hard  currencies 
(dollars)  at  reduced  prices.  For  example,  if  the 
United  States  sold  surpluses  to  England  and  took 
pounds,  those  pounds  would  be  held  for  the  United 
States  by  Icch  until  such  time  as  England  might 
be  able  to  make  them  convertible. 

In  the  Conference  discussion  of  this  proposal, 
practically  all  nations  were  in  favor  of  its  objec- 
tives of  international  cooperation  in  surplus  dis- 
posal measures,  but  its  financial  features  or  other 
aspects  were  objected  to  in  major  statements  by 
delegates  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Australia, 
India,  the  Netherlands,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States.  Of  the  13  nations  which  made  state- 
ments, only  two  were  generally  favorable. 

The  delegate  from  the  United  States  stated  that 
the  basic  agi'icultural  production  policy  of  this 
country  had  been  to  jiroduce  enough  for  home 
consumption,  to  have  a  fair  share  of  exports,  to 
have  a  reserve  in  case  of  imforeseen  crop  failures, 
and  to  stimulate  additional  consumption  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  stated,  however,  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  soft  currencies  by  the  United  States  or 
other  governments  was  not  a  sound  solution  and 
tliat,  in  the  opinion  of  his  Government,  the  long- 
(imo  solution  would  be  built  aroinid  helinng  deficit 
countries  help  themselves.  That  was  the  reason 
for  the  United  States  proposal  of  the  Point  4 
program. 

The  delegate  from  the  United  Kingdom 
pointed  out  that  no  country  in  balance-of-pay- 
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iiient  difficulties  fould  accept  a  proposal  involving 
tlie  accuimilation  of  huge  and  growing  amounts 
of  their  currency  on  the  assumption  that  they 
would  one  day  be  made  convertible.  A  second 
danger  which  would  have  to  be  avoidetl,  he  said, 
was  the  possible  use  of  blocked  currencies  for 
buying  goods  from  the  nondollar  world  which 
could  otherwise  be  sold  for  dollars.  Furthermore, 
he  pointed  out  tliat  no  emergency  or  general 
scheme  should  be  operated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  militate  against  the  commodity  by  com- 
modity approach  agreed  on  internationally  and 
on  which  considerable  progress  had  already  been 
made.  The  latter  reference  was  to  the  Wheat 
Agreement  which  went  into  effect  during  the  past 
3'ear  and  to  discussions  which  are  now  taking 
place  regarding  the  possibility  of  agreements  in 
one  or  more  other  commodities. 

After  all  nations  had  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  on  the  Icch  proposal,  the 
question  was  turned  over  to  a  working  party. 
This  working  party  prepared  a  report  which, 
with  minor  amendments,  was  adopted  by  the 
Conference. 

This  report  recommended  that  there  be  estab- 
lished forthwith  a  Committee  on  Commodity 
Problems  which  would  be  supervised  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Fad.  The  committee  would  be  advisory  and 
its  functions  would  be : 

(a)  to  consider  such  statements  as  to  their  needs 
as  may  be  received  from  the  governments  of  coun- 
tries experiencing  difficulties  in  securing  supplies 
and  to  transmit  such  statements  to  governments  of 
countries  holding  surpluses; 

(b)  to  consider  such  statements  as  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  governments  of  countries  holding 
surpluses  concerning  their  proposals  for  dispos- 
ing of  supplies  on  special  terms  and  to  make 
recommendations  thereon  to  the  governments  con- 
cerned, having  regard  to  the  effects  of  such  trans- 
actions on  the  interests  of  other  importing  and 
exporting  countries ; 

(c)  to  review  information  relating  to  commod- 
ity surplus  and  deficit  situations  and,  where  con- 
sidered desirable,  to  initiate  discussion  between 
governments  with  a  view  to  promoting  appropri- 
ate international  action. 

The  head  of  the  United  States  delegation  en- 
dorsed the  report  of  this  working  party  and 
pledged  the  wholehearted  support  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  proposed  Conmiittee. 
He  pointed  out  that  this  new  Committee,  by  tak- 


ing the  initiative  in  seeking  means  for  moving 
particular  surpluses  to  needy  countries,  by  initiat- 
ing consultation  between  governments  in  this  field, 
and  by  bringing  international  judgment  to  bear  on 
the  plans  of  individual  governments,  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Government,  achieve  the  basic  ob- 
jectives that  had  been  so  strongly  endorsed  at  the 
Conference  by  member  governments  and  by  public 
organizations. 

If  we  accept  the  new  proposal,  he  said,  "we  can 
say  in  all  honesty  that  we  agreed  to  the  workable 
heart  of  the  Icch  proposal  and  have  only  rejected 
the  corporate  superstructure  which,  as  is  seen  by 
careful  analysis,  could  have  made  little  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  the  problem  and  might  have 
been  misleading  to  the  millions  of  people  who  are 
so  earnestly  seeking  international  cooperation  in 
this  vexing  problem."  * 

International  Investment 
and  Financing  Facilities 

At  the  previous  conference  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  underdeveloped  countries, 
generally  having  a  low  standard  of  living,  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  save  the  money  required 
for  capital  investments  in  agriculture  as  well  as 
in  industry.  Therefore,  it  was  pointed  out,  if 
such  nations  are  to  acquire  the  tools  necessary  to 
raise  their  levels  of  agricultural  productions  and 
to  build  the  processing  and  distribution  systems 
which  must  accompany  expanded  production, 
their  small  domestic  savings  must  be  supplemented 
with  intei'national  investment  from  abroad.  Fol- 
lowing that  discussion,  the  Director  General  was 
requested  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  adequacy  of 
international  investment  funds  to  supply  the  agri- 
cultural development  needs  of  member  nations. 

That  study  found  that  the  resources  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  and  other  institutions  making 
foreign  loans  were  greatly  inadequate  to  finance 
all  the  development  plans  of  member  nations. 
Conference  discussion,  however,  disclosed  that 
many  of  those  plans  were  not  fully  developed  and 
liad  been  turned  down  by  the  International  Bank. 

The  Conference  decided  that  one  important  part 
of  the  technical  assistance  program  should  be  to 

'  After  the  Conference  closed  and  subsequent  to  prepara- 
tion of  this  report,  the  Council  of  Fao  upon  instructions 
from  the  Conference  to  appoint  an  Fao  Committee  on 
Commodity  Problems,  on  December  8,  1949,  named  the 
following  countries  to  the  Committee:  Australia,  Rrazll, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Egypt,  France,  India,  Indonesia,  the 
Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Poland,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  and  Uruguay. 
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lielp  nations  work  out  the  complete,  scientific  de- 
tails of  such  plans  so  that  they  could  be  presented 
in  a  businesslike  manner.  Member  governments 
were  requested  to  report  to  the  Director  General 
any  instance  where  such  plans  were  turned  down 
because  of  inadequate  international  financial  fa- 
cilities so  that  the  Conference  can  continue  to  keep 
the  problem  under  review. 

COMMISSION   II 

Commission  II  had  the  resjionsibility  of  con- 
sidering Fag's  proposed  program  of  work  for  105U 
and  directing  the  Director  General  as  to  major 
fields  of  activity.  In  addition,  it  laid  out  plans 
for  Fao's  participaticjn  in  an  expanded  jirogram 
of  technical  assistance  and  gave  particular  atten- 
tion to  tlie  role  of  extension  work  in  Fao"s 
progi-am. 

Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 

Following  President  Truman's  inaugural  ad- 
dress in  which  he  proposed  a  greatly  expanded 
program  of  technical  assistance,  carried  on  inso- 
far as  possible  through  the  United  Xations,  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  worked  out  detailed 
proposals  on  how  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  might  participate  in  such  a 
program.  Those  proposals  were  later  aj^proved 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.^ 
They  provide  that  all  funds  made  available  will  be 
put  into  a  general  fund  set  up  by  the  Uniled  Na- 
tions and  distributed  the  first  year  according  to 
a  formula.  Under  this  fornuda  Fao  will  get  -lU 
percent,  the  largest  segment  going  to  any  one 
agency. 

A  Technical  Assistance  Boai'd  will  be  scl  up 
consisting  of  the  Direcloi's  General  or  their  des- 
ignee fi'om  all  the  specialized  agencies.  AViieii 
Fao  or  any  other  agency  gets  a  re(}uest  for  assist- 
ance, it  will  first  be  referred  to  (his  IJoard  S(j  there 
can  bi-  proper  coordination.  Assistance  in  irriga- 
tion and  drainage  work  i(H{uesled  of  Fao,  for  ex- 
ample, could  I  bus  be  coonbnated  with  malaria 
control  assistance  which  the  World  Jleallb 
Organization  might  be  considering  in  the  same 
country. 

Each  sj)ecializi'd  agency  had  also  |)re])arcd  lor 
(he  Economic  and  Soi-ial  Council  a  statement   ol 
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the  types  of  work  which  it  would  expect  to  carry 
out  under  the  technical  assistance  program.  Fao 
cannot  work  out  an  exact  program  in  advance 
because  it  does  not  know  what  requests  will  be 
made  of  it.  But  it  did  map  out  fields  of  activity. 
Since  most  of  its  regular  work  consists  of  giving 
technical  assistance  to  governments,  the  iiew  pro- 
posals primarily  involve  an  expansion  of  present 
lines  of  work.  Both  the  suggested  Fao  progi-am 
and  the  United  Nations  administrative  arrange- 
ments were  before  the  Conference  for  adoption. 
The  Conference  approved  the  steps  already 
taken  by  the  Director  General  and  the  United 
Nations  General  Assemblj'  gave  its  full  endorse- 
ment to  the  proposed  program,  and  authorized 
the  Director  General,  so  far  as  resources  permit,  to 
undertake  certain  preliminary  work  with  govern- 
ments, including  assisting  them  in  preparing  de- 
tailed requests  for  technical  assistance.  How- 
ever, no  commitments  are  to  be  made  before  funds 
become  available.  A  number  of  nations  have 
indicated  their  intention  to  provide  funds  for  this 
progi-am. 

Extension  Services 

The  United  S(a(es  delegation  felt  that  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  Fao  could  be  of  maxinnnn  help 
to  govermnents  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
their  food  production  would  be  in  helping  them 
establish  strong  agricultural  extension  services 
which  wotdil  (ake  to  farmers  (he  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  (he  world  and  help  (hem  pu(  it  into  prac- 
tice on  the  land.  The  delegation  further  believed 
that  the  Fao  staff  is  not  yet  fully  organized  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  of  maxinnnn  assistance  in  this 
field." 

The  United  Slates  delegadon  accordingly  pro- 
jiosed  a  resolu(ion  along  (hese  lines  which  received 
widesjiread  support  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Conference. 

Cooperatives 

'I'he  United  S(a(es  also  urged  ihal  eiforts  be 
made  (o  liiid  funds  during  IDHO  for  a  i)rogram  to 
assist  go\-eriunents  in  setting  up  cooperatives  ami 
the  stimulation  of  trading  by  and  between  coopcra- 
lives  as  a  pari  of  intenialionid  trade.  The  Con- 
ference decitled  (ha(  fluids  did  no(  permit  (he 
eslablishment  of  a  full-scale  coojierative  program 
at  I  he  preseni  I  iine  bul  il  did  recommend  expanded 
work  in  (his  field. 

Much  of  (he  pi-ograin  of  work  ])ropose(l  for  !'.>.')() 
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was  a  contimiiition  of  projects  launcheil  in  past 
yeai-s.  The  Conference  approved  the  program  of 
the  various  divisions  substantially  as  suggested  by 
the  Director  General,  which  was  in  line  with  the 
United  States  position.  However,  through  panels 
set  up  in  Commission  II  to  consider  the  work  of 
each  division,  the  division  directors  and  the  tech- 
nicians from  member  countries  were  able  to  arrive 
at  valuable  conclusions  regarding  the  future  di- 
rections of  the  work. 

Division  Work 

AGRICULTURE  DIVISION 

The  Conference  expressed  particular  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  new  world  reporting  services 
covering  the  distribution  and  control  of  animal 
and  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests,  the  interchange 
of  information  on  fertilizers,  the  establishment 
of  national  programs  for  the  conservation  and 
utilization  of  land  and  water  resources,  and  the 
joint  malaria  program  with  the  World  Health 
Organization.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  the  pest 
reporting  services  cannot  be  organized  in  full  by 
Fao  under  its  present  resources,  and  that  for  1950 
it  will  be  necessary  to  confine  its  work  to  stimulat- 
ing the  organization  of  national  services  of  these 
types  and  assisting  in  the  improvement  of  these 
services. 

Among  the  list  of  other  subjects  which  the  Con- 
ference would  like  Fao  to  study  are  technological 
aspects  of  the  fertilizer  pi'oblem,  rinderpest, 
machinery  for  small  farms,  international  inter- 
change of  plants  likely  to  be  of  value  in  new 
areas,  weed  killers,  better  organization  of  plant 
pest  activities  within  and  between  interested  gov- 
ernments, and  rice  and  corn  breedino-. 

DISTRIBUTIONJD  IVISION 

Tlie  Conference  expressed  particular  interest 
in  the  annual  world  commodity  reviews  contained 
in  the  report  State  of  Food  and  Agriculture.  The 
need  for  collaboration  between  the  division  and 
specialized  international  commodity  bodies,  such 
as  those  on  wheat,  cotton,  and  wool,  was  em- 
phasized. This  division,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Economics  Division,  is  expected  to  do  much  of 
the  staff  work  for  the  new  Committee  on  Com- 
modity Problems  discussed  above. 

ECONOMICS,  MARKETING,  AND^STATISTICS  DIVISION 

The  Conference  agreed  with  the  United  States 
recommendation  that  yearbooks  on  both  produc- 


tion and  trade  should  be  published  during  1950. 

It  recommended  the  continuance  and  extension 
of  the  food  balance  sheet  program  and  noted  with 
satisfaction  that  some  countries  have  already  taken 
a  census  of  agriculture  as  part  of  the  1950  world 
census  program,  and  that  a  considerable  number  of 
other  countries  have  plans  for  taking  such  a  census 
in  1950  and  1951.  It  asked  the  Director  General 
to  submit  proposals  on  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  the  census  to  the  next  session  of  the 
Conference. 

FISHERIES  DIVISION 

The  Conference  thought  that  the  world  food 
supply  could  be  materially  increased  through  aid- 
ing in  the  development  of  fisheries  industries  in 
several  regions.  Underdeveloped  countries  need 
guidance  in  stimulating  local  fisheries  for  improv- 
ing the  nutrition  of  local  populations. 

Fao's  work  in  the  field  of  fisheries  commodity 
studies  and  statistical  services  was  stated  to  be 
of  particular  importance.  The  establishment  of  a 
regional  fisheries  council  for  the  Mediterranean 
was  approved. 

FORESTRY^DIVISION 

The  United  States  did  not  agree  with  a  pro- 
posal before  the  Conference  that  member  govern- 
ments enter  into  an  international  agreement 
obligating  themselves  to  adoption  of  a  world-wide 
policy  of  sustained  yield  forestry  and  the  appli- 
cation of  regulatory  measures  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  policy.  The  Conference  decided  not  to 
recommend  the  formulation  of  such  an  agreement 
at  this  time,  although  it  recommends  to  member 
countries  formulation  of  their  own  forestry  poli- 
cies aiming  at  the  conservation  and  use  of  forests 
on  the  basis  of  continuous  and  improved  produc- 
tion and  including  the  support  of  research,  edu- 
cation of  forest  owners,  and  the  training  of 
professional  foresters. 

The  Commission  recommended  that  for  1950 
the  Fad  staff  should  give  the  highest  priority  to 
helping  member  governments  in  providing  for 
forest  inventories,  range  and  forest  land  con- 
servation, reforestation  methods,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  integrated  forest  industries. 

INFORMATIONIDIVISION 

The  Conference  stressed  the  importance  of  get- 
ting Faos  technical  information  to  all  those  who 
can  use  it  and  the  responsibility  of  member  gov- 
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ernments  in  this  field.  It  also  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  acquainting  "the  general  public  of 
all  countries  with  the  problems  in  the  field  of  food 
and  agriculture  and  the  objectives  and  progress 
of  Fao." 

In  order  to  save  money  for  other  work  and 
fairly  apportion  copies  of  publications,  a  formula 
was  adopted  which  would  greatly  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  free  copies  of  Fao  publications  distributed 
to  member  governments.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  increase  the  sale  of  Fao  publications. 

NUTRITION  DIVISION 

The  Conference  agreed  that  increasing  interest 
is  being  shown  by  many  countries  in  the  field  of 
nutrition  research  and  the  improvement  of  nutri- 
tional levels,  particularly  in  underdeveloped  re- 
gions. It  is  now  widely  recognized  that  there  is 
a  general  shortage  of  trained  and  capable  nutri- 
tion workers,  and  the  governments  were  urged  to 
train  more  persons  in  nutrition  and  to  provide 
them  with  the  necessary  facilities  and  equipment. 

It  also  urged  that  national  programs  to  raise 
nutritional  levels  should  be  initiated  and  devel- 
oped in  countries  where  this  has  not  already  been 
done. 

RURAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 

The  Conference  approved  the  proposal  to  bring 
together  and  imjirove  the  available  statistics  on 
rural  welfare  conditions.  It  also  approved  the 
holding  of  national  and  regional  rural  life  con- 
ventions as  a  means  of  collecting  information  on 
and  defining  more  clearly  the  problems  of  rural 
welfare,  and  it  approved  the  holding  of  interna- 
tional meetings  for  the  consideration  of  rural  wel- 
fare objectives  similar  to  that  recently  held  in 
Lucknow,  India. 


COMMISSION  III 

Permanent  Site  of  FAO 

One  of  the  most  important  and  controversial  of 
these  questions  was  a  permanent  home  for  Fao. 

The  organization  was  created  before  the  United 
Nations,  but  decided  that  its  permanent  head- 
quarters should  be  at  the  site  chosen  by  United 
Nations.  In  the  meantime,  Fao  established  its 
temporary  headquarters  in  Washington.     A  num- 


ber of  sites  in  four  different  countries  were  of- 
fered to  Fao,  all  of  them  including  genei'ous  gifts, 
or  loans  to  cover  land  and  buildings.  These  sites 
were  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark;  four  locations  in 
or  near  Geneva,  Switzerland;  Eome,  Italy;  the 
United  Nations  headquarters  in  New  York ;  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland ;  three  sites  in  the  Bethesda- 
Chevy  Chase  area  near  Washington,  D.C. ;  and 
a  site  near  Laurel,  Maryland. 

In  connection  with  the  United  States  offer,  legis- 
lation  providing  for  an  interest-free  loan  of  up  to 
7  million  dollars  for  a  headquarters  building  in 
the  United  States  had  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 
The  President  of  the  University  of  Maryland  of- 
fered to  finance  a  building  on  the  Maryland 
campus  by  a  long-term,  interest-free  loan.  Presi- 
dent Truman,  in  his  address  before  the  Conference, 
urged  selection  of  a  United  States  site. 

Eai"ly  in  the  Conference  it  was  evident  that 
opinion  was  sharply  divided  between  the  European 
and  the  United  States  sites.  A  number  of  coun- 
tries including  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
India  urged  the  acceptance  of  an  European  site 
in  a  ''soft-currency"'  country.  They  stressed  the 
difficulty  which  they  were  now  having  in  paying 
their  annual  assessments  in  United  States  dollars 
and  the  fact  that  a  move  to  a  soft -currency  country 
would  save  dollars.  They  also  cited  estimates 
which  showed  that  annual  savings  in  operating 
costs  might  amount  to  as  much  as  1  million  dollars. 

In  addition,  they  stressed  the  social  and  cultural 
values  of  Europe  and  mentioned  the  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  delegation  outlined  in  considerable  detail 
the  increased  effectiveness  which  might  result  from 
selection  of  a  site  in  the  United  States,  but  indi- 
cated that  the  United  States  expected  to  leave  to 
Fao  the  choice  of  the  various  United  States  sites 
offered. 

It  was  decided  to  vote  between  Copenhagen, 
Geneva,  Rome,  the  United  States  excluding  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  United  Nations  sites.  The 
next  ballot  resulted  in  a  decision  for  Rome,  30  to  28. 

Since  the  building  in  Rome  is  not  yet  completed, 
the  move  is  not  expected  to  take  place  before  the 
spring  of  1951.  Although  the  building  will  be 
made  available  free  of  charge,  the  move,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  by  Director  General,  will  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  1.5  million  dollars.  The  ques- 
tion of  how  the  move  will  be  financed  has  been 
referred  for  study  to  a  special  committee  of  the 
Council. 
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Scale  of  Contributions 

Another  involved  question  was  tlie  scale  of  con- 
tributions— what  perceiit:ij»e  of  the  budsiet  should 
be  contributed  by  eacli  member  nation.  When 
Fao  was  formed  and  the  original  scale  drawn  up, 
a  portion  of  the  scale  was  allocated  to  tlie  Soviet 
Union  and  several  smaller  nations  that  were  ex- 
pected to  join  but  never  ilid.  The  budget  has 
been  set  at  T)  million  dollars  each  year,  but  because 
these  nations  did  not  join,  the  income  has  been 
somewhat  less  than  that.  The  difference  has  been 
made  up  out  of  unexpended  balance  carried  over 
from  the  tii-st  2  years.  A  special  conmiittee  liad 
been  set  up  to  draft  a  new  scale  which  would  total 
100  percent  and  correct  certain  other  inadequacies 
in  the  old  scale. 

A  key  question  has  been  the  size  of  the  United 
States  contribution.  The  United  States  has  been 
paying  25  percent  and  United  States  representa- 
tives have  argued  that  as  a  matter  of  principle  no 
nation  should  pay  more  than  that — if  a  single 
nation  contributes  too  large  a  share,  it  will  lead 
to  suspicions  of  one-nation  domination.  Other 
nations,  pressed  by  dollar  shortages,  have  urged 
that  we  pay  a  larger  portion,  and  pointed  out 
that  we  do  pay  more  in  other  agencies.  The 
United  States  pointed  out  that  it  is  attempting 
to  get  its  contributions  in  U.N.,  Unesco,  and  Who 
reduced.  However,  it  did  state  its  willingness  to 
recommend  to  Congress  that  we  accept  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  the  new  scale  recommended  by  the 
special  committee.  That  new  scale  would  assess 
the  United  States  27.17  percent  and  would  provide 
the  full  5  million  dollars.  It  was  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  such  action  would  necessitate  Congress' 
raising  the  present  legislative  ceiling  on  our 
contribution. 

The  scale  proposed  by  the  committee  was 
adopted  for  1950  and  the  special  committee  was 
directed  to  give  the  matter  further  study  after 
consultation  with  the  United  Nations. 
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other  Action 

Other  action  taken  in  the  field  of  Commission 
III  included  the  following: 

A  5  million  dollar  expenditure  budget  was  ap- 
proved for  1950. 

The  frequency  of  conferences  was  changed  from 
once  a  year  to  every  2  years,  so  that  more  of  the 
funds  and  time  of  the  Fao  Secretariat  can  be  used 
to  serve  member  governments.     More   frequent 


conferences  can  be  called  if  necessary.  The  next 
one  is  tentatively  schedviled  for  April  1951. 

The  rules  of  Fao  were  changed  in  order  to  allow 
it  to  cooperate  more  effectively  with  international 
private  organizations  which  have  an  interest  in 
one  or  more  phases  of  Fao's  work. 

A  staff  assessment  plan  was  adopted  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  alleviate  the  problem  residting  from 
different  employees  of  Fao  having  to  pay  varying 
rates  of  income  taxes  because  of  differences 
between  the  tax  laws  in  their  respective  countries. 

The  Conference  voted  for  Fao  to  affiliate  with 
the  United  Nations  pension  fund  so  that  Fao  em- 
ployees will  receive  the  same  retirement  benefits 
as  United  Nations  employees  and  transfer  of 
pei-sonnel  between  the  two  agencies  will  be  made 
easier. 

In  the  future,  Fao  will  make  use  of  the  United 
Nations  Administrative  Tribunal  under  which 
staff  members  can  appeal  certain  types  of  actions 
taken  by  the  Director  General. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Several  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
this  Conference : 

1.  The  preliminary  organizing  stage  is  passed 
and  Fao  is  now  geared  up  to  do  its  fundamental 
work  in  the  collection  and  distribution  of  statistical 
and  technical  information,  the  provision  of  techni- 
cal assistance  to  member  governments,  and  the 
promotion  of  international  action  with  respect  to 
food  and  agricultural  problems; 

2.  member  governments  of  Fao  consider  that 
Fao  should  place  increasing  emphasis  on  direct, 
practical  technical  assistance  to  governments  es- 
pecially on  a  demonstration  basis  and  through 
extension  services,  and  less  emphasis  upon  formal 
meetings  and  highly  technical  publications.  The 
proposed  program  of  technical  assistance  will 
offer  Fao  important  opportunities  in  these  fields; 

3.  the  move  of  Fao  to  Rome  will  i-equire  marked 
administrative  and  financial  adjustments  which 
will  call  for  high  caliber  leadership  both  in  the 
Secretariat  and  in  conference  and  Council  delega- 
tions from  member  governments  during  the  next 
few  years. 

Fao  can  succeed  only  if  member  goverimients 
give  it  their  full  support  and  take  actions  necessary 
to  attain  the  desired  objectives  both  domestically 
and  internationally. 
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WHY  PRIVATE  BUSINESS  SHOULD  SUPPORT  THE  ITO 


"Everyone  ^Yho  believes  in  the  private-enter- 
prise system  and  in  the  American  way  should 
support  tlie  It.  I  cliarter,"  AVinthrop  G.  Brown, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Trade 
Policy,  said  on  January  11. 

Speaking  before  the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers  Association  at  New  York, 
N.Y..  Mr.  Brown  said  that  it  is  liis  conviction  that 
the  Ito  will  "materially  advance  the  interests  of 
the  private-enterprise  system  and  the  interests  of 
the  United  States." 

Since  most  countries  are  sluirt  of  dollais,  he 
said,  they  cannot  ju'ruiit  tlieir  citizens  to  use  the 
few  dollars  wliich  they  do  have  at  will.  The}' 
will  have  to  limit  tlieir  purchases  from  the  dollar 
ai'ca  to  be  sui'e  that  they  get  the  things  titat  they 
cannot  do  without. 

The  techniques  of  control  and  govcrmnent  in- 
terference with  the  flow  of  trade  can  be  used  for 
necessary  and  legitimate  purposes  such  as  the 
budgeting  of  foreign  exchange,  or  they  can  be 
used  for  straight  protection,  or  they  can  be  used 
for  economic  warfare,  or  they  can  be  used  for 
political  advantage,  or  they  can  be  used  to  pro- 
mote bilateralism. 

Faced  with  smh  a  world  and  with  such  condi- 
tions, what  then  is  the  wise  course  to  pursue,  Mi'. 
Brown  asked.  Should  we  just  let  things  drift? 
Slioidd  we  leave  each  cdUiiti'y  free  to  use  all  of 
these  techni(|U('s  for  any  ])ur|)os('  it  desires  with- 
out restraint,  without  the  jMJssibility  of  complaint 
or  redress?  Shall  we  follow  the  policy  of  every 
man  for  Iiimself  and  the  devil  talvc  the  hindmost? 

The  I'lo  charter.  Mi'.  Brown  emphasized,  gives 
no  new  powers  to  governments  to  interfere  with 
business;  on   the  otlici-   hand,   it    dues   limit    the 


'This  is  an  oxci'i-i)tc(l  vcrsitm  (if  an  .■nldrrss  liy  Wiii- 
throp  G.  Urown  ;  for  ccjiiiplctc  text,  see  I)c|i;iiliiii'Ut  nl" 
State  press  release  26  of  .Inn.  K),  lO.IO. 


powers  which  governments  now  have  and  which 
they  are  using  to  interfere  with  business. 

Answer  to  Critics  of  the  Charter 

The  critics  of  the  charter,  he  said,  have  so  often 
implied  that  the  charter  gives  governments  per- 
mission to  use  new  devices,  that  it  sanctions  new 
interference  and  new  discrimination. 

In  answering  this  criticism,  he  said  that  what 
these  critics  are  thinking  and  have  misunderstood 
"is  the  fact  that  tlie  charter  limitations  upon  the 
powers  of  governments  are  not  all-embracing; 
they  do  not  require  the  abandonment  of  every  use 
of  these  control  devices."  Just  because  one  cannot 
get  agreement  to  eliminate  all  govermnent  re- 
strictions and  interferences  with  trade,  he  said,  is 
no  reason  not  to  get  agreement  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  as  many  as  one  can.  "And  that  is  what  the 
charter  does." 

Mr.  Brown  illustrated  that  point  by  the  follow- 
ing comments  on  the  relation  of  the  charter  to 
conmiercial  policj',  discriminations,  state  trading, 
subsidies,  and  cartels. 

The  core  of  the  charter,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  is  the  chapter  on  commei'cial 
|)olicy.  The  first  article  commits  member  coun- 
tries to  give  general  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment. This  is  good  United  States  ])olicy.  We 
follow  it  for  everybody  except  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  where  we  have  long-established  pref- 
erential systems.  It  did  not  seem  sensible  to 
abandon  a  world  conunitment  not  to  discriminate 
in  taritf  treatment  simi)ly  because  we  and  the 
British  could  not  overnight  eliminate  long-estab- 
lished trading  relations  with  i-erlain  comitrics, 
even  (hough  we  were  willing  to  undertake  the 
conunitment  to  negotiate  for  their  elimination. 

Another  article  in  (his  chapter  limits  the  powers 
of  governments  to  use  internal  (axes  and  regula- 
tions as  a  discrimination  against  im]iorts.     It  did 
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not  seem  sensible  to  throw  away  this  world-wide 
commitment  to  limit  a  governmental  interference 
with  trade  used  against  us  much  more  than  by  us 
simply  because  we  could  not  and  would  not  give  up 
our  mixing  regulations  designed  to  protect  our 
synthetic  rubber  industry. 

Article  20  provides  for  general  elimination  of 
quotas,  the  worst  of  all  restrictive  devices.  It  did 
not  seem  to  us  sensible  to  give  up  a  world-wide 
commitment  against  the  use  of  this  restrictive  de- 
vice simply  because  exchange  shortages  required 
even  a  large  number  of  countries  to  use  the  device 
until  their  exchange  reserves  were  restored  or 
because  we  would  not  abandon  our  agricultural 
price-support  programs. 

The  recognition  in  the  charter  of  this  fact  that 
it  is  permissible  to  use  quotas  and  to  discriminate 
because  of  the  shortages  of  foreign  exchange  has 
been  the  central  basis  for  one  of  tlie  main  objec- 
tions to  the  charter — namely,  that  it  allows  dis- 
crimination against  the  United  States.  It  is  said 
that  since  the  United  States  and  possibly  Switzer- 
land are  almost  the  only  countries  in  the  world 
which  aren't  in  balance-of -payments  difficulties, 
this  is  in  some  way  unfair  to  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland.  Other  countries  of  the  world 
are  spending  every  dollar  that  they  have  in  the 
United  States  and  every  dollar  that  they  can  get. 
They  are  doing  everything  they  possibly  can  to 
get  more  dollars  and  to  cease  this  discrimination 
against  the  United  States,  if  it  be  in  any  colloquial 
sense  a  discrimination. 

It  is  also  said  that  because  the  charter  permits 
this  type  of  discrimination,  it  prevents  the  United 
States  from  retaliating  and  that  this  is  unfair. 
What  would  our  retaliation  be?  It  would  be  to 
impose  some  barrier  or  quota  to  imports  from  the 
countries  that  are  not  buying  from  us.  All  that 
would  do  would  be  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
dollars  they  have  and  to  increase  their  need  to 
discriminate  against  us. 

Another  set  of  articles  in  this  chapter,  Mr. 
Brown  continued,  limits  the  activities  of  state- 
trading  enterprises  by  requiring  that  they  be 
guided  by  commercial  considerations,  that  they 
give  private  and  public  enterprises  of  other  coun- 
tries opportunity  under  normal  business  terms  to 
bid  for  their  business,  and  that  they  negotiate  for 
the  reduction  of  protective  margins  in  their  op- 
erations. It  did  not  seem  sensible  to  give  up  a 
commitment  to  restrict  the  operations  of  state- 
trading  enterprises  simply  because  we  could  not 


get  agreement  to  eliminate  state  trading.  The 
United  States,  of  course,  could  not  agree  to  aban- 
don state  trading. 

The  cliapter  also  deals  with  subsidies,  limiting 
their  use.  The  whole  set  of  articles  dealing  with 
the  invisible  tariflF  of  customs  regulations  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  and  limit  arbitrary  interfer- 
ences with  trade  through  the  use  of  these  regula- 
tions. 

The  chapter  on  cartels  establishes  the  first  in- 
ternational mechanism  for  limiting  the  operations 
of  international  private  cartels.  The  chapter  on 
commodity  agreements,  which  has  been  described 
as  sanctioning  government  cartels,  is  a  limitation 
upon  the  occasions  on  which  such  agreements  can 
be  entered  into  and  the  nature  of  the  agreement 
when  it  is  entered  into.  At  present,  governments 
are  free  to  make  commodity  agreements,  and  they 
will  make  commodity  agreements  when  the  needs 
of  their  people  impel  them  to  do  so.  Now,  they 
can  make  them  when  they  will,  without  consulta- 
tion, if  they  will,  and  in  any  form  that  they  want, 
without  regard  to  their  consequences  to  others 
and  to  us.  Under  the  charter,  they  can  make 
them  only  under  certain  circumstances  which  are 
specified.  If  they  do  make  them,  we  have  to  be 
consulted.  As  the  largest  consumer  of  almost 
everything,  we  would  have  to  be  represented.  The 
consuming  countries  would  have  to  have  an  equal 
voice  with  the  producing  countries.  And  we  in- 
tend to  submit  any  agreement  which  we  may  ne- 
gotiate under  tliis  chapter  to  the  Congress  for  its 
approval. 

The  Matter  of  Investments 

Under  the  Ito  charter,  Mr.  Brown  explained, 
other  countries  are  not  free  to  impose  any  require- 
ments or  limitation  that  they  choose,  arbitrary  or 
otherwise,  upon  the  admission  of  our  capital  to 
tlieir  borders  or  upon  the  treatment  of  our  capital 
now  invested  there.  Members  are  required,  under 
the  charter,  to  provide  "adequate  security  for 
existing  and  future  investments,  and  any  require- 
ments that  they  do  impose  must  be  just  and 
reasonable." 

We  would  under  the  charter,  Mr.  Brown  said, 
have  a  basis  for  protest  if  any  regulations  or  re- 
quirements are  considered  arbitrary,  oppressive, 
unreasonable,  or  unjust:  first,  we  would  protest  to 
the  organization  and,  if  necessary  or  if  we  wished 
it,  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

He  made  one  further  point  on  the  matter  of 
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investment :  an  effort  was  made  to  introduce  into 
the  charter  the  principle  that  compensation  in  the 
case  of  expropriation  would  be  in  local  currencies. 
This  effort,  he  said,  was  unequivocally  and  flatly 
rejected. 

Use  of  the  Tariff  in  tlie  Cliarter 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed,  Mr.  Brown 
said,  that  the  charter  condemns  the  use  of  tariffs 
and  that  it  takes  the  tariff-making  power  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  and  gives  it  to  the 
organization. 

"Let  me  make  two  things  explicitly  clear,"  he 
said.  "The  charter  does  not  condemn  the  use  of 
the  tariff.  The  charter  does  not  affect  the  com- 
plete control  of  the  United  States  Government  over 
its  tariff  policy." 

Tlie  charter  does,  however,  he  continued,  "com- 
mit the  other  countries  of  the  world  to  the  policy 
which  the  United  States  has  been  following  since 
1934  of  standing  ready  to  negotiate  with  other 
countries  for  the  selective  reduction  of  tariffs  on  a 
mutually  advantageous  basis."  It  makes  a  very 
important  distinction,  he  said,  between  tariffs  and 
certain  other  forms  of  trade  restrictions. 

Mr.  Brown  continued  with  the  following  ex- 
planation of  the  Administration's  attitude  toward 
the  tariff: 

"We  agree  that  tariffs  are  far  less  objectionable 
obstacles  to  trade  than  the  quota,  because  if  one 
pays  the  tariff  and  the  demand  is  there,  he  can  get 
his  product  into  the  country,  whereas  the  quota  is 
an  absolute  bar.  But  we  think  that  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  established  many  rates  which  were 
unnecessarily  high.  We  believe  tliat  in  many 
cases  a  tariff  can  be  an  embargo  just  as  effectively 
as  a  quota,  and  we  don't  believe  in  embargoes. 
Like  American  businessmen,  the  Administration 
believes  in  competition. 

"We  believe  that  we  should  not  deal  with  any 
tariff  rate  without  consultation  with  people  in 
labor  or  agriculture  or  industry  whose  interests 
may  be  affected. 

"Any  dispassionate  study  of  the  tariff  schedules 
of  the  agi-eements  which  have  been  negotiated 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  will  show  the 
influence  which  the  facts  presented  by  various 
industries  have  had  upon  the  final  outcome  of  the 
negotiations. 

"Under  the  charter,  each  country  is  the  judge 
of  what  tariff  concessions  it  Avill  make.  Each 
country  is  the  judge  of  how  it  will  handle  the 


negotiations  and  what  procedures  it  will  follow. 
And  the  organization  has  no  power  whatsoever  to 
order  or  direct  any  country  to  alter  those 
judgments." 

Voting  and  Representation 

Mr.  Brown  stated  that  the  fear  of  our  "being 
ganged  up  on  and  outvoted"  on  important  ques- 
tions affecting  our  interests  is  based  upon  several 
false  assumptions. 

"First,  that  the  influence  of  a  country  in  inter- 
national councils  is  measured  only  by  its  numeri- 
cal vote.  That  is,  of  course,  not  true."  The 
prominent  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world,  he  said,  obviously  gives  us  an  influence  far 
greater  than  that  of  smaller  countries  since  the 
accomplishment  of  most  important  international 
measures  depends  upon  our  support  and  co- 
operation. 

"Secondly,  this  fear  assumes  that  the  interests 
of  tlie  other  50  or  so  countries  will  be  the  same  and 
predominantly  adverse  to  that  of  the  United 
States.     This,  again,  is  a  false  assumption. 

"More  important,  perhaps,  this  fear  assumes  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  other  countries  in  accept- 
ing the  commitments  of  the  charter  or  stupidity 
and  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  presenting  the  United 
States  case.''  Mr.  Brown  said  tliat  he  did  not 
accept  the  assmnption  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of 
other  governments  nor  the  assumption  of  incom- 
petence on  the  part  of  our  representatives. 

"My  personal  experiences  in  Wall  Street,"  he 
continued,  "in  Washington,  and  in  international 
negotiations  has  been  tliat  our  representatives 
compare  favorably  in  both  competence  and  negoti- 
ating ability  with  men  in  other  walks  of  life  in  this 
country  and  with  the  representatives  of  foreign 
countries.  I  am  not  afraid  to  go  into  a  meeting 
representing  the  United  States  even  though  I  have 
only  one  vote." 

Conclusion 

"What  does  all  this  add  up  to?"  Mr.  Brown 
asked. 

"It  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  confronted 
witli  the  amazing  and  unprecedented  achievement 
of  having  secured  agreement  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  54  nations,  representing  every  stage 
of  economic  development  and  a  wide  variety  of 
political  philosophies,  on  a  code  of  rules  to  guide 
their  international  trade  which  embodies  funda- 
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mentally  the  United  States  philosophy  of  the 
inuxiinum  amount  of  competition  and  the  mini- 
nuim  of  government  control. 

"Under  this  agreement  even  governments  them- 
selves when  in  business  will  be  required  to  be 
guided  by  commercial  considerations.  This 
agreenu'Mt  does  not  attempt  to  have  every  country 
adopt  the  same  form  of  government  or  the  same 
political  or  economic  system.  It  provides  a  means 
whereby  countries  with  different  political  and 
economic  systems  can  trade  together  in  an  orderly 
way.  It  commits  them  to  the  obligation  to  con- 
sult with  each  other  before  they  take  action  which 
will  adversely  atFect  each  other's  interests.  It  is 
essentially  a  limitation  on  the  power  of  govern- 
ments to  interfere  with  trade.  It  does  not  abolish 
all  interferences.  It  does  abolish  some,  it  reduces 
others,  and  it  limits  still  others  to  precisely  defined 
areas. 

"Wliat  is  the  alternative  ?  Governments  are  in 
the  international  trade  picture  more  than  ever 
before.  At  their  disposal  are  new,  highly  effective 
and  ingenious  devices  for  the  control  of  trade. 
The  circumstances  in  which  many  countries  find 
themselves  create  powerful  demands  for  the  use 
of  tliese  techniques  for  narrow,  short-run,  selfish 
interests.  If  the  rules  of  the  Ito  are  not  accepted, 
countries  will  be  free  to  use  these  techniques  not 
only  in  the  cases  not  prohibited  by  the  charter  but 
also  in  all  other  cases  not  specifically  covered  by 
treaty  or  agreement. 

''Where  does  the  private  trader  stand  in  such 
a  world  ?  And  where  does  his  government  stand 
when  he  comes  to  it  and  asks  it  to  protest  on  his 
behalf  against  the  arbitrary  action  of  some  other 
government  which  injures  his  business?  We  can 
say  to  the  other  government  that  we  don't  like 
what  it  is  doing  and  that  its  action  hurts  our 
citizens.  This  often  produces  results.  If  this 
fails,  in  extreme  cases  we  might  impose  counter- 
restrictions  on  their  trade.  But  this  is  self  de- 
feating. Restriction  breeds  restriction,  and  before 
long  the  government  is  controlling  the  destinies  of 
private  business. 

"With  the  Ito  we  will  be  able  to  say  to  that  other 
government  that  we  are  protesting  what  it  has 
done  not  only  because  it  hurts  our  citizens,  but 
also  because  it  violates  an  obligation  which  it  has 
assumed  not  only  to  us  but  to  other  governments 
as  well.  Moreover,  if  necessary,  we  will  be  in 
a  position  to  call  that  government  to  account  before 
the  other  Ito  members,  before  the  International 


Court  of  Justice,  and  before  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  choice  is  clear." 


THE  CONGRESS 


Legislation 

Supplemental  Estimate — Department  of  State.  Com- 
munication from  the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation  fiscal 
year  1950,  involving  an  additional  $170,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  State.  S.  Doc.  112,  Slst  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
1  p. 

Supplemental  Estimate — Department  of  Defense.  Com- 
munication from  the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation,  fiscal 
year  1950,  in  the  amount  of  $6,000,000  and  contract 
authorization  in  the  amount  of  $24,000,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  S.  Doc.  121,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
Ip. 

Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission.  Message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Costa  Rica  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter-American 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  signed  at  Washington,  May 
31,  1949.     S.  Exec.  P,  Slst  Cong.,  1st  sess.     6  pp. 

Convention  With  Norway  Relating  to  Double  Taxaticm 
on  Income.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Norway  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  income,  signed  at  Washington,  June  13,  1949.  S.  Exec. 
Q,  Slst  Cong.,  1st  sess.     12  pp. 

Convention  with  Norway  Relating  to  Double  Taxation 
on  Estates  and  Inheritances.  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting  the  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Norway  for  the  avoidance 
of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion 
with  respect  to  taxes  on  estates  and  inheritances,  signed 
at  Washington  on  June  13,  1949.  S.  Exec.  R,  Slst  Cong., 
1st  sess.     11  pp. 

Convention  Concerning  Freedom  of  Association  and 
Protection  of  the  Right  to  Organize.  Message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  the  conven- 
tion (No.  S7)  concerning  freedom  of  association  and  pro- 
tection of  the  right  to  organize,  adopted  by  the  interna- 
tional labor  conference  at  its  thirty-first  session,  held  at 
San  Francisco  June  17  to  July  10,  1948.  S.  Exec.  S,  Slst 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     10  pp. 

Two  Tuna  Conventions  Between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  and  Costa  Rica.  S.  Exec.  Rept.  11,  Slst  Cong.,  1st 
sess.     6  pp. 

Consular  Convention  Between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica.  S.  Exec.  Rept.  12,  Slst  Cong., 
1st  sess.     2  pp. 

Protocol  Prolonging  the  International  Agreement  Re- 
garding the  Regulation  of  Production  and  Marketing  of 
Sugar.     S.  Exec.  Rept.  13,  Slst  Cong.,  l.st  sess.     5  pp. 

Commission  to  Study  the  Administration  of  Overseas 
Areas.     S.  Rept.  &S9,  Slst  Cong.,  1st  sess.    5  pp. 

Continuing  until  the  Close  of  June  30,  1950,  the  Sus- 
pension of  Duties  and  Import  Taxes  on  Metal  Scrap.  S. 
Rept.  898,  Slst  Cong.,  1  sess.     4  pp. 

Anicniling  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  S.  Rept.  934,  Slst 
Cdiig.,  1st  se.ss.     ()  pp. 
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In  1951,  as  in  every  year  since  the  war,  the  cost 
of  our  international  programs  will  be  large  be- 
cause far-reaching  problems  remain  to  be  solved. 
Notable  progress  has  been  made  toward  foreign 
economic  recovery,  but  some  of  the  most  difficult 
steps  lie  ahead.  The  threat  of  aggression  still 
exists,  requiring  continued  efforts  to  bolster  the 
defenses  of  free  nations.  The  economic  under- 
development of  great  areas  of  the  world  deprives 
their  peoples  of  the  adequate  living  standards  in 
which  free  institutions  can  flourish,  and  deprives 
other  peoples  of  needed  resources  which  expanded 
world  trade  could  bring. 

The  1951  Budget  provides  for  4.7  billion  dollars 
of  expenditures  on  our  international  activities. 
This  is  1.3  billion  dollars,  or  more  than  20  percent, 
below  estimated  expenditures  in  1950.  This  very 
substantial  reduction  reflects  the  declining  costs 
of  our  recovery  and  relief  programs  as  they  have 
stimulated  and  supported  economic  reconstruc- 
tion, rising  living  standards,  and  growing  politi- 
cal stability.  My  recommendations  for  1951 
represent  the  minimum  amount  required  to  carry 
our  plans  forward  toward  a  successful  conclusion. 
The  continuing  and  grave  uncertainties  which  re- 
main in  the  world  situation  make  it  imperative 
that  we  be  prepared  to  adjust  our  efforts  to  accord 
with  developments.  If,  however,  we  make  at  this 
time  the  investment  necessary  to  achieve  contin- 
ued economic  recovery,  I  expect  the  trend  in  total 
expenditures  for  our  international  activities  to 
continue  downward  in  subsequent  years. 

Kecovery  and  relief  costs,  which  in  1951  will  be 
over  75  percent  of  international  expenditures,  will 
diminish  rapidly  as  recovery  programs  near  com- 
pletion, although  new  measures  may  become  nec- 
essary to  attain  specific  objectives  in  particular 
areas.  At  the  same  time,  our  programs  for  stimu- 
lating foreign  economic  development  assume  in- 
creasing importance,  and  expenditures  for  this 
purpose  .should  increase  somewhat  in  future  years 
as  political  conditions  stabilize  and  opportunities 
for  mutually  advantageous  technological  im- 
provement and  productive  investment  abroad  in- 
crease.   Furthermore,  expenditures  for  foreign 

'  Excerpts  from  the  President's  Budget  Message  ^or 
1951,  which  was  released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House 
on  Jan.  9,  1950. 


military  assistance  will  remain  substantial  for 
several  years  as  shipments  are  made  under  the 
programs  authorized  in  1950  and  proposed  for 
1951. 

Conduot  of  foreign  affairs. — Expenditures  in 
1951  for  the  State  Department,  through  which  we 
conduct  our  foreign  affairs,  will  be  about  the  same 
as  for  the  current  year.  The  decline  of  war  claims 
payments  will  be  about  offset  by  increased  require- 
ments in  other  programs,  notably  the  Depart- 
ment's recent  assumption  of  responsibilities  in 
Germany.  The  international  information  and 
education  program  will  continue  at  the  expanded 
level  to  be  reached  this  year. 

Our  Government  also  participates  in  many 
international  agencies,  principally  the  United 
Nations  and  its  affiliates.  Through  such  partici- 
pation we  are  actively  engaged  in  a  cooperative 
and  world-wide  effort  to  build  the  foundations  for 
continued  peace  and  the  social  and  economic  bet- 
terment of  all  peoples.  One  important  aspect  of 
this  effort  has  oeen  the  development  of  a  set  of 
principles  and  a  mechanism,  through  the  proposed 
International  Trade  Organization,  for  facilitating 
the  growth  of  world  trade  on  a  multilateral  basis. 
I  again  urge  that  the  Congress  approve  the  charter 
of  the  International  Trade  Organization  and  pass 
the  necessary  implementing  legislation. 

European  recovery  program. — A  major  problem 
of  foreign  policy  today  is  the  fact  that  certain  key 
areas  of  the  world,  principally  western  Europe, 
are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  making  funda- 
mental and  complex  adjustments  to  the  far-reach- 
ing changes  in  their  trade  and  financial  relation- 
ships which  resulted  from  the  war.  The  great 
achievement  of  the  European  recovery  program  to 
date  has  been  to  help  these  countries  to  recover 
from  the  devastation  of  warj  to  restore  living 
standards,  and  to  maintain  political  stability,  and 
thus  to  place  them  in  a  position  to  make  the  ad- 
justments that  are  i-equired. 

As  a  consequence  of  their  situation,  the  countries 
have  experienced  an  extraordinary  need  in  recent 
years  for  commodities  and  equipment  which  could, 
for  the  most  part,  be  supplied  only  by  this  country, 
but  for  which  they  were  not  able  to  pay  by  the 
export  of  goods  and  services.  If  we  had  per- 
mitted their  imports  to  sink  to  the  temporarily 
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[Fiscal  years.     In  millions] 


Program  or  agency 


Conduct  of  foreign  affaire: 

State  Department 

Participation  in  international  organizations  (present  programs  and 

proposed  legislation) 

Other 

International  recovery  and  relief: 

European  recovery  program  and  other  foreign  aid  (present  programs 

and  proposed  legislation) 

Aid  to  occupied  areas 

Aid  to  Korea  (present  programs  and  proposed  legislation) 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  (loan  repayment) 

Aid  to  refugees: 

International  Refugee  Organization 

Displaced  persons  program  (present  programs  and  proposed 

legislation) 

Palestine  refugees  (present  programs  and  proposed  legislation) 

Other 

Foreign  economic  development: 

Export-Import  Bank  loans 

Inter- American  development 

Technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped  areas  (proposed  legislation) . 
Foreign  military  assistance: 

jilutual  defense  assistance  program  (present  programs  and  proposed 

legislation) 

Greek-Turkish  aid  (acts  of  1947  and  1948) 

Assistance  to  China  (act  of  1948) 

Philippine  aid 


Total. 


Ebcpenditures 


1949 
actual 


$134 

38 
1 


4,040 

1,349 

'  6 

-41 

73 

1 

8 

288 

-57 
12 


289 
125 
197 


6,462 


1950 
esti- 
mated 


'  $187 

58 
1 


'  4,  062 

831 

'  93 

-38 

70 

5 
15 
23 

71 
11 


160 
195 


221 


5,964 


1951 

esti- 
mated 


'  $190 

49 
1 


3,250 

279 

'  111 

-38 

25 

4 

20 

3 

48 

8 

25 


645 


91 


4,711 


New  obligational 
authority  for  1951 


Appro- 
pria- 
tions 


$175 

31 

(') 


3,  100 
320 
115 


25 
4 


7 
35 


648 
"45 


3  4,  505 


Other 


$30 


500 


530 


'  Includes  transfer  from  funds  for  aid  to  occupied  areas. 

'  Less  than  one-half  million  dollars. 

•  This  Budget  also  includes  518  million  dollars  of  appropriations  to  liquidate  prior  year  contract  authorizations. 


reduced  level  which  they  could  finance,  it  would 
have  drastically  reduced  their  living  standards 
and  invited  unrest  and  destructive  economic  na- 
tionalism. Instead,  we  have  undertaken  a  planned 
and  mutual  effort  designed  to  achieve,  during  a 
relatively  short  period  of  United  States  assistance, 
expanded  foreign  production  and  trade,  an  in- 
crease in  exports  yielding  dollars  and  a  lessening 
need  for  imports  requiring  dollars,  and  an  in- 
creased international  flow  of  investment  capital, 
thus  establishing  the  basis  for  economic  growth 
and  prosperity. 

The  European  recovery  program  has  made  not- 
able progress  toward  these  objectives  since  its  in- 
ception almost  2  years  ago.  As  a  result,  1951 
appropriation  requirements  for  all  segments  of  the 
program,  including  that  portion  of  our  aid  to 
western  Germany  which  has  previously  been  pro- 
vided separately  from  funds  for  aid  to  occupied 
areas,  will  be  more  than  1  billion  dollars  below  the 
amounts  provided  by  the  Congress  for  the  same 
purposes  in  1950.  Serious  obstacles,  however, 
remain  to  be  surmounted.  A  substantial  expan- 
sion in  international  trade  and  investment  is  neces- 


sary if  the  remaining  adjustments  are  to  be 
completed  without  involving  serious  economic  and 
political  dislocation. 

The  past  year  has  shown  that  this  task  will  not 
be  easy.  To  achieve  an  increased  flow  of  trade 
and  investment  will  require  far-sighted  and  vig- 
orous steps  by  the  European  countries,  and  by 
other  nations  as  well,  including  our  own,  if  inter- 
national economic  relationships  are  to  be  estab- 
lished on  a  sound  basis.  The  funds  included  in 
this  Budget  for  continuing  our  participation  in 
the  European  recovery  program  are  an  essential 
element  for  further  progress. 

Other  international  recovery  and  relief  pro- 
grams.— Our  economic  aid  to  occupied  areas  simi- 
larly takes  the  form  of  recovery  programs 
designed  to  balance  their  trade  at  levels  adequate 
to  maintain  stability  without  continued  United 
States  assi.stance.  During  the  current  flscal  year, 
responsibility  for  economic  aid  to  western  Ger- 
many has  been  transferred  from  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, and  these  costs  will  be  met  in  1951 
from  European  recovery  program  funds.    Army- 
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administered  aid  to  occupied  areas  in  1951  will 
therefore  be  limited  almost  wholly  to  Japan  and 
the  Ryukyu  Islands.  The  substantial  sums  in- 
vested in  Japanese  recovery  since  the  end  of  the 
war  are  yielding  results  which  permit  a  reduction 
in  1951  outlays  for  this  purpose,  and  bring  us 
nearer  to  termination  of  this  program. 

Although  I  have  urged  the  Congress  to  author- 
ize a  similar  recovery  program  for  the  Eepublic 
of  Korea,  funds  provided  to  date  permit  operation 
at  only  a  relief  level.  Early  enactment  of  the 
legislation  now  pending  will  permit  recovery  to 
proceed  and  hasten  the  date  when  our  aid  can  be 
concluded.  The  estimates  in  this  Budget  antici- 
pate a  start  toward  recovery  in  the  remainder  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  substantial  further 
progress  in  1951. 

Our  remaining  international  requirements  for 
purposes  of  relief,  as  contrasted  with  recovery, 
are  chiefly  those  for  assistance  to  refugees.  The 
work  of  the  International  Refugee  Organization 
will  extend  through  1951 ;  its  remaining  work 
load,  however,  is  substantially  reduced,  allowing 
a  65  percent  reduction  in  our  contribution  below 
the  1950  level.  The  estimate  for  the  Displaced 
Persons  Commission  reflects  my  recommendation 
that  the  present  Displaced  Persons  Act  be  speedily 
amended  to  make  it  fair  and  workable.  The  pro- 
vision for  aid  to  Palestine  refugees  is  the  present 
estimate  of  our  share  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
United  Nations'  program  for  restoring  to  produc- 
tive activity  the  several  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons displaced  during  the  recent  conflict  in 
Palestine. 

Foreign  Economic  Development. — Since  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  urgent,  though  temporary,  re- 
quii-ements  for  international  recovery  and  relief 
have  of  necessity  taken  priority  over  longer-range 
efforts  to  promote  world  economic  development. 
The  devastation  left  by  war  had  to  be  overcome. 
The  restoration  of  economic  strength  to  the 
world's  principal  industrial  areas  necessarily  had 
to  precede  any  real  economic  progress  in  the  less- 
developed  parts  of  the  world. 

Now  that  recovery  is  well  under  way,  we  must 
increasingly  turn  our  attention  to  measures  for 
the  gradual  and  permanent  expansion  of  world 
production,  trade,  and  living  standards  which  are 
necessary  for  enduring  world  peace.  Great  po- 
tentialities for  such  expansion  lie  in  the  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world,  with  resulting  benefits 
to  the  peoples  of  these  areas  and  to  other  coun- 
tries, including  our  own. 

I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  to  enable  the  peoples 
of  these  areas  to  learn,  and  to  adapt  to  their  own 
needs,  modern  technological  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  health,  educa- 
tion, transportation,  and  industry.  The  achieve- 
ments of  our  present  technical  assistance  activities 
in  the  American  Republics  and  in  Europe  attest 
to  the  success  and  practicability  of  this  approach. 


This  Budget  provides  for  expenditures  of  25  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  new  program.  This  includes 
the  United  States  share  in  the  cost  of  the  program 
for  technical  assistance  recently  approved  by  the 
United  Nations. 

A  second  basic  requirement  for  economic  prog- 
ress in  underdeveloped  areas  is  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  inflow  of  capital  for  productive 
investment.  These  areas  should  offer  opportuni- 
ties for  private  capital  and  private  enterprise,  if 
there  is  assurance  of  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
for  foreign  capital  such  as  is  contained  in  the 
commercial  treaties  which  are  now  being  nego- 
tiated with  many  nations.  Nevertheless,  there 
will  remain  certain  abnormal  risks  which  deter 
potential  investors,  and  I  again  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  authorizing  an  experimental 
program  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  guaran- 
tee private  developmental  investments  against 
such  risks. 

In  many  cases  the  flow  of  private  capital  may 
not  be  available  or  adequate,  or  particular  circum- 
stances may  make  governmental  action  preferable. 
In  such  cases,  the  investment  of  public  funds  may 
be  needed,  through  such  institutions  as  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  Export-Import  Bank.  These 
institutions  are  currently  directing  their  emphasis 
to  loans  for  developmental  purposes. 

Foreign  military  assistance. — Although  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  the  most  essential  condition  of 
the  maintenance  of  freedom  and  stability  in 
western  Europe  and  other  regions  of  vital  im- 
portance to  our  own  security,  economic  vitality 
alone  will  not  suffice  to  prevent  aggression. 
Stronger  military  defenses  are  required,  but  these 
nations  cannot  unaided  strengthen  their  defenses 
to  a  point  sufficient  to  deter  aggression  without 
seriously  retarding  their  recovery  efforts.  To 
solve  their  dilemma  and  to  strengthen  our  own 
defenses,  we  agreed  last  year  to  unite  with  our 
neighbors  of  the  North  Atlantic  community  in 
developing  and  putting  into  effect  an  integrated 
defense  plan  for  that  area. 

We  have  implemented  that  decision  through  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1919,  which 
provides  for  the  supply  of  arms  to  the  Treaty 
nations  to  supplement  their  own  defense  measures. 
The  act  also  continues  our  previous  program  of 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  which  has  already 
achieved  substantial  success  in  ending  the  guerrilla 
threat  to  Greek  independence  and  in  strengthening 
Turkish  defenses.  In  addition  the  act  provides 
for  military  aid  to  certain  other  areas  in  the 
Middle  and  Far  East. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  are  now  pro- 
ceeding with  the  development  of  an  integrated 
defense  plan,  the  translation  of  that  plan  into 
equipment  and  supply  needs,  and  a  realistic  de- 
termination of  what  each  participant  can  do,  both 
for  itself  and  for  the  others,  in  meeting  those  re- 
quirements.    For  the  current  year  the  Congress 
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provided  1  billion  dollars  for  military  assistance 
to  the  Treaty  nations,  and  ;?r)9  million  dollars  for 
the  other  nations  covered  by  the  act.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1951  I  am  recommending  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  of  1.1  billion  dollarSj  including 
500  million  dollars  new  contract  authority. 

Except  for  the  previously  authorized  Greek- 
Turkish  program,  expenditures  in  1950  will  be 
relatively  low,  owing  to  late  enactment  of  the  new 
program  and  the  time  required  for  agreement 
on  joint  plans  and  for  the  subsequent  determina- 
tion of  detailed  requirements.  Expenditures  in 
1951  for  foreign  military  assistance  will  be  almost 
twice  as  great  a.s  in  1950,  and  may  rise  somewhnt 
further  thereafter,  owing  to  the  long  delivery  time 
characteristic  of  military  procurement. 

Philippine  aid. — The  special  concern  and  re- 
sponsibility we  feel  for  the  progress  of  the  Philip- 
pine Republic  have  taken  the  principal  form,  since 
the  war.  of  assistance  in  the  physical  rehabilitation 
of  damaged  facilities  and  the  payment  of  war 
damage  claims.  The  cost  of  both  of  these  pro- 
grams will  decline  sharply  in  1951  as  they  ap- 
proach completion.  We  will  continue  to  follow 
with  sympathetic  interest  the  achievements  of  the 
Philippine  people  and  to  assist  them  in  making 
their  contribution  to  our  conunon  objectives. 


Committee  of  Reciprocity  Information 
Moves  to  Tariff  Commission  Building 

[Released  to  the  press  January  9] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  today  that 
the  headquarters  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information,  formerly  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, have  been  moved  to  the  Tariff  Conunission 
Building,  where  the  Committee  will  function 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Lynn  R.  Edminster, 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

The  function  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  is  to  accord  reasonable  opportimity 
to  interested  persons  to  present  their  views  on  any 
proposed  reciprocal  trade  agreement  or  with  re- 
spect to  the  operation  of  a  trade  agreement  which 
is  in  force,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934  as  amended.  The  Com- 
mittee holds  public  hearings  following  announce- 
ments of  proposed  trade  agreement  negotiations. 

The  move  of  the  Committee's  headquarters  is  in 
accord  with  an  Executive  order  of  the  President, 
dated  October  5,  which  revised  the  organization 
of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  and 
provided  that  a  member  named  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  shall  serve 
as  its  chairman.  Other  members  of  the  Committee 
are  designated  by  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treas- 
ury, Defense,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor, 
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and  the  Atlministrator  for  Economic  Cooperation. 
The  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Committee  and 
suggestions  regarding  the  preparation  and  pres- 
entation of  written  and  oral  views  concerning 
trade  agreement  negotiations  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation, Tariff  Commission  Building,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C. 


Supreme  Court  Decision  Due 
on  U.S.-Canada  Air  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  January  13] 

Civil  aviation  discussions  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  which  were  concluded  today,  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  traditional  atmosphere  of  mutual 
confidence  and  cordiality  which  always  exists  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  The  consultations 
covered  a  wide  field  of  questions  relevant  to  the 
bilateral  air  transport  agreement  of  June  4,  1949, 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  including 
the  operations  of  Colonial  Airlines  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  and  the  contem- 
plated operations  of  a  Canadian  carrier  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  provided  for 
under  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bilateral  air  transport 
agreement  of  June  4, 1949,  which  was  entered  into 
by  the  two  governments  with  the  object  of  insur- 
ing mutuality  of  benefit,  a  Canadian  carrier  is  to 
be  authorized  to  operate  on  the  Montreal-New 
York  route,  which,  under  the  terms  of  the  inter- 
governmental agreement  is  to  be  flown  by  both 
United  States  and  Canadian  air  lines. 

As  it  is  inequitable,  having  regard  to  the  terms 
of  the  air  transport  agreement  of  June  4,  1949, 
that  a  Canadian  carrier  should  be  denied  the  right 
to  operate  on  the  Montreal-New  York  route  while 
Colonial  Airlines  continues  to  do  so  pending  a 
final  adjudication  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  of  the  validity  of  the  air  transport  agree- 
ment, the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
have  agreed  that  the  United  States  will  not  desig- 
nate a  United  States  carrier  to  operate  the  direct 
New  York-Toronto  route,  nor  will  the  United 
States  expect  the  Air  Transport  Board  to  license 
a  United  States  carrier  on  the  transborder  route 
from  Great  Falls  to  Edmonton  until  such  time  as 
the  United  States  authorities  are  in  a  position  to 
grant  authority  to  a  Canadian  carrier  to  operate 
between  Montreal  and  New  York.  These  routes 
represent  two  of  the  new  rights  granted  to  the 
United  States  under  the  1949  air  transport  agree- 
ment. 

In  the  meantime,  successful  efforts  have  been 
made  to  expedite  the  proceedings  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.     On  January  5,  1950,  there 
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was  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  a  motion  urging  that  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court  in  favor  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment become  effective  at  once  unless  prompt  action 
was  taken  by  Colonial  Airlines  to  prosecute  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Agreement  was  reached  by  the  interested  parties 
to  the  appeal,  which  was  approved  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  that 
the  appeal  will  be  pressed,  and  that  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Sujireme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decides  to  entertain  the  appeal  of  Colonial  Air- 
lines from  the  decision  against  it  in  the  lower 
court,  the  case  is  to  be  argued  on  February  17, 
1950.  The  United  States  representatives  gave 
assurance  that  if  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  favorable  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
would  submit  to  the  President  with  the  greatest 
expedition  their  decision  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  Trans-Canada  Airlines  to  operate  between 
Montreal  and  New  York. 


Editors  To  Evaluate  Marshall 
Plan  Abroad 

[Released  to  the  press  hy  EC  A  January  fi] 

A  group  of  15  American  editors  will  leave  for 
Europe  Sunday  under  the  sponsorship  of  their 
respective  newspapers  to  make  an  evaluation  of 
the  Marshall  Plan. 

The  editoi-s  will  meet  in  Washington  Saturday 
morning  for  a  conference  with  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 
Economic  Cooperation  Administrator,  and  will  fly 
from  New  York  Sunday,  arriving  in  London 
Monday.  They  will  visit  England,  Western  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  France,  returning  to  the  United 
States  February  1. 

While  overseas  they  will  interview  labor  and 
industrial  leaders  and  government  officials  in 
Marshall  Plan  countries  and  will  inspect  various 
projects  designed  to  speed  the  ERP. 

Editors  in  the  group  are : 

Forrest  W.   Seymour,   editor,  Editorial  Page,   The  Des 

Moines  Register  and  Trihune 
John  Love,  associate  editor,  The  Cleveland  Press 
Willis  K.  McArdle,  associate  editor,  The  San  Francisco 

Chronicle 
Sevellon   Brown   III,   associate   editor.   The  Providence 

Journal  and  Bulletin 
Carroll   Binder,   editorial   page   editor.   The   Minneapolis 

Tribune 
Michael  Bradshaw,  associate  editor.  The  Toledo  Blade 
M.  H.  Williams,  executive  editor.  The  Worcester  Mass. 

Teleyram  and  Qazettc-Post 
Edward  E.  Lindsay,  editor.  The  Decatur  111.  Herald  and 

Review 
John    P.    Uarris,   editor,    The   Hutchinson    Kans.   News- 
Herald 
Robert  S.  Bates,  editor  and  publisher,  The  Meadville  Pa. 

Trihune-Repuhlican 
Alvand  Dunkleberger,  editor.  The  Nashville  Banner 


C.  B.  Lartz,  publisher.  The  Sharon,  Pa.  Herald 
William  P.  McDowell,  editor.  The  Sharon  Herald 
G.  Prescott  Low,  editor,  Quincy  Mass.  Patriot-Ledger 
Samuel  W.  Miller,  editor,  AUentown,  Pa.  Call-Chronicle 

In  England  the  editors  will  confer  with  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
Aneuran  Bevan,  Minister  of  Health ;  Hector  Mc- 
Neil, Minister  of  State,  Foreign  Office;  British 
members  of  the  Anglo-American  Council  on  Pro- 
ductivity; officials  of  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries  and  the  Trades  Union  Congress. 

With  British  leaders  they  will  discuss  such  sub- 
jects as  the  dollar  shortage,  export  trade  prob- 
lems, application  of  controls  to  limit  consumption 
and  to  increase  exports;  and  problems  faced  by 
United  Kingdom  exporters  to  the  dollar  market. 
Some  members  of  the  group  tentatively  plan  in- 
spections of  industrial  aeras. 

From  England,  the  editors  will  fly  to  Frankfort, 
Germany,  on  January  15.  They  will  confer  with 
John  J.  McCloy,  United  States  High  Commis- 
sioner and  others  of  his  cabinet,  including  Robert 
M.  Hanes,  chief  of  ECA  activities  in  Western 
Germany.  They  also  will  meet  with  government 
and  political  leaders  of  Western  Germany,  in- 
cluding Konrad  Adenauer  and  Kurt  Schumacher, 
and  Mayor  Eeuter,  of  Berlin;  as  well  as  with 
United  States  military  authorities.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  group  will  look  into  industrial  op- 
erations in  the  Ruhr,  and  others  plan  to  inspect 
DP  camps. 

The  editors  will  fly  to  Rome  on  January  18.  In 
Italy  they  will  inquire  into  such  subjects  as  un- 
employment, emigration,  agrarian  reform,  fiscal 
system  reforms  and  financial  stabilization.  They 
will  inspect  recovery  projects  including  the  new 
main  railroad  station  in  Rome  which  is  being  com- 
pleted with  2,170  billion  lire  from  the  ECA  coun- 
terpart fund,  the  Naples  drydock  and  petroleum 
dock,  main  railroad  station,  and  other  ERP  works 
in  the  latter  city.  They  will  inspect  the  new  city 
of  Cassino,  constructed  near  the  ruins  of  the  one 
razed  by  Allied  bombers  during  World  War  II. 

The  editors  will  be  granted  an  interview  with 
the  Pope;  they  will  confer  with  Minister  of  the 
Treasury  Pella,  chairman  of  the  ERP  Interminis- 
terial  Committee  for  Reconstruction;  and  with 
ECA  Mission  Chief  James  D.  Zellerbach,  as  well 
as  with  Italian  labor  industrial  leaders. 

In  Paris,  where  the  editors  arrive  on  January 
25,  they  will  discuss  the  over-all  European  Re- 
covery Program  with  W.  Averell  Harriman, 
United  States  special  representative  in  Europe. 
They  also  will  meet  Barry  Bingham,  ECA  Mis- 
sion Chief  to  France,  and  officials  of  the  Organi- 
zation for  European  Economic  Cooperation;  as 
well  as  French  Government  officials  to  discuss  such 
subjects  as  taxation,  wages,  prices,  inflation,  and 
trade  liberalization. 

While  in  France,  the  group  also  will  meet  with 
labor  and  industrial  leaders,  and  will  inspect 
various  recovery  projects. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


Committee  on  1950  Census  of  the  Americas 

On  January  9  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  Henry  S.  Shryock,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Publications  Division,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  has  been  named  acting  United  States 
representative  to  the  third  session  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  1950  Census  of  the  Americas  to  be 
held  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  January  9-21,  1950. 

The  Committee  on  the  1950  Census  of  the 
Americas  was  established  in  January  1946  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter-American  Sta- 
tistical Institute  (Iasi)  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
of  the  First  Inter-American  Demographic  Con- 
gress held  at  Mexico  City  in  October  1943.  Its 
first  and  second  sessions  were  held  at  Washington 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  September  1947  and  Febru- 
ary 1949,  respectively.  The  third  session,  which 
will  be  co-sponsored  by  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Iasi,  will  be  the  last  general  meeting 
of  the  Committee  before  the  1950  censuses  are 
taken  and  will  provide  the  various  countries  with 
an  opportunity  to  agree  on  the  final  standards  and 
definitions  to  be  used  for  the  censuses. 

The  1950  Census  of  the  Americas,  in  which  all 
21  American  Republics  and  Canada  are  to  par- 
ticipate, represents  the  most  ambitious  statistical 
project  ever  undertaken  by  a  group  of  nations. 
It  will  be  the  first  hemisphere  census  in  the  world's 
history.  It  is  expected  that  the  census,  which  will 
begin  in  April  and  probably  continue  well  into 
1951,  will  yield:  (1)  reliable  data  for  the  use  of 
business  and  industry  in  the  United  States  and 
in  all  other  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere ; 
(2)  data  essential  for  the  economic  development 
of  the  less  advanced  areas  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; and  (3)  answers  to  many  economic  and 
sociological  "unknowns"  which  have  hindered 
public  and  private  officials  for  years.  "Most  im- 
portant of  all,"  according  to  Dr.  Philip  M.  Hauser, 
Acting  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  ".  .  .  is 
the  cooperative  enterprise  of  22  nations  working 


together  to  find  solutions  for  their  common  prob- 
lems— each  one  helping  itself  and,  through  its 
efforts,  helping  others.  This  is  truly  in  the  Ameri- 
can tradition." 


Inter-American  Statistical  Congress 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 11  the  composition  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  Second  Inter-American  Statistical 
Congress,  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia, beginning  January  16,  1950. 

The  delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Stuart  A.  Rice,  Ph.D.,  assistant  director  of  the  budget  in 
charge  of  statistical  standards,  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Delegates 

Joseph  A.  Beckner,  International  Commodities  Branch, 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Department 
of  Agriculture 

Selwyn  DeWitt  Collins,  Ph.D.,  Office  of  Public  Health 
Methods,  Federal  Security  Agency 

Lawrence  E.  Cron,  technical  consultant  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 

Calvert  L.  Dedriek,  Ph.D.,  coordinator.  International 
Statistics,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Halbert  L.  Dunn,  Ph.D.,  chief.  National  Office  of  Vital 
Statistics,  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency ;  Secretary  General  of  Inter- 
American  Statistical  Institute 

Edward  Ely,  Ph.D.,  chief.  Foreign  Trade  Division,  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce 

Marian  Hamilton  Gillim,  Ph.D.,  statistical  consultant.  De- 
partment of  Labor 

Vladimir  S.  Kolesnikoff,  chief  economist  of  the  Division 
of  Statistical  Standards,  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Thomas  F.  Mosimann,  chief.  International  Training  Sec- 
tion, Office  of  Foreign  Labor  Conditions,  Department 
of  Labor 

Harlow  D.  Osborne,  National  Income  Division  Office  of 
Business  Economics,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce 

Paul  Stanchfield,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department 
of  Labor 
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Knud  Stowman,  Ph.D.,  Office  of  International  Health 
Relations,  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security 
Agency 

Henry  S.  Shryock,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  assistant  chief.  Publications 
Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Sidney  W.  Wilcox,  Ph.D.,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Department  of  Labor 

Samuel  S.  Wilks,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  mathematics,  Prince- 
ton University,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Faith  M.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  chief.  Office  of  Foreign  Labor 
Conditions,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department 
of  Labor 

This  Congress,  as  was  the  first,  held  in  Washing- 
ton in  1947,  has  been  organized  by  the  Inter- 
American  Statistical  Institute,  a  professional 
organization  established  in  1940  to  promote  de- 
velopment of  statistical  science  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  objectives  of  the  Congress  are  to  consider 
■waj's  and  means  by  which  statistical  methodology 
and  skills,  and  also  the  administrative  facilities 
and  procedures  to  implement  them,  may  be  more 
fully  developed  inside  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  order  to  serve  better  both  national 
and  international  needs. 

Included  among  the  items  on  the  meeting's 
agenda  are:  (1)  Statistical  organization  and  ad- 
ministration; (2)  Statistical  education  and  train- 
ing; statistical  science  in  general;  (3)  Demo- 
graphic and  social  statistics;  and  (4)  Economic 
and  financial  statistics. 


ILO  Asian  Regional  Conference 

On  January  9,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  International  Labor  Office  has 
invited  the  United  States  Government  to  send  an 
observer  delegation  to  the  First  Asian  Regional 
Conference  of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation scheduled  to  convene  at  Nuwara  Eliya,  Cey- 
lon from  January  16-28,  1950.  Arnold  L.  Zem- 
pel,  Executive  Director,  Office  of  International 
Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor,  and  Philip 
B.  Sullivan,  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  have  been  designated  to  repre- 
sent the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  ob- 
server delegates  to  this  meeting.  Henri  Sokolove, 
labor  attache,  American  Embassy,  New  Delhi,  has 
been  named  adviser  to  these  delegates. 

The  First  Asian  Regional  Conference  has  been 
called  pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Preparatory  Asian  Regional  Conference  held  at 
New  Delhi,  November  1947,  with  the  approval  of 
the  109th  session  of  the  Governing  Body  in  Ge- 
neva, July  1949.  Considerable  importance  is 
being  attached  to  this  conference  in  view  of  its 
consideration  of  problems  affecting  the  social 
progress  and  industrial  development  of  the  Asian 
countries. 


U.S.-U.K.-France  Discuss  Looted 
Monetary  Gold  Problems 

[Released  to  the  press  January  111 

In  pursuance  of  part  3  of  the  Paris  reparations 
agreement  of  January  1946,  representatives  of 
the  Governments  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  have  been  meeting  in  Brus- 
sels to  consider  means  of  furthering  the  program 
concerning  return  of  monetary  gold  looted  by  the 
Nazis  from  the  occupied  countries  during  the  war. 
Together  with  other  problems  officials  of  the  three 
governments  are  giving  attention  to  technical  mat- 
ters related  to  the  recovery  of  gold  from  countries 
which  acquired  it  from  the  Nazis. 

Ely  Maurer  and  Otto  F.  Fletcher  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  Fred  B.  Smith  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  are  representing  the 
United  States  at  the  talks,  which  started  on  Jan- 
uary 5  and  which  are  expected  to  last  about  10 
days. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Guatemala 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Guate- 
mala, Seiior  Don  Antonio  Boubaud  Carrera,  pre- 
sented his  letters  of  credence  to  the  President  on 
January  11,  1950.  For  the  text  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor's remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  29  of  January 
11,  1950. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Appointment  off  Officers 


Dr.  II.  van  Zile  Hyde  as  Dirt'otor  of  Division  of  Health 
and  Sanitation,  Institute  of  Inter-American  .-VlTairs,  ef- 
fective Decemlier  27,  1949. 

Horace  H.  Smith  as  Congressional  Liaison  Officer  (Sen- 
ate), Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations,  effective  December  29,  ltM9. 

Paul  T.  Me.ver  as  Director,  Kxecvjtive  StaflT,  Bureau  of 
United  Nations  Affairs,  effective  January  (5,  19.'i0. 

Carlisle  II.  Humelsine  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration,  effective  January  18,  1950. 
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Fourth  Session  Meeting  of  ITU  Council 


by  Hehii  G.  KeUy 


Meeting  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  from  August 
15  to  October  3,  1!)4!),  the  Administrative  Council 
of  the  International  Telecommunication  Union 
held  its  fourth  session,  a  session  lasting  6  weeks, 
the  longest  one  to  date.  Seventeen  of  the  eight- 
een members  were  present.  Since  no  meniber 
ma}'  send  a  representative  to  sit  on  the  Council  if  it 
has  not  ratified  the  Atlantic  City  convention, 
Turkey  was  the  absent  member  due  to  failure  to 
deposit  its  instrument  of  ratification.  The  mem- 
bers present  were : 

France 

Italy 

Lebanon 

Pakistan 

Poland 

Portugal 


Switzerland 
U.S.S.R. 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Yugoslavia 


the  International 
in  Atlantic  City 


Argentina 

Brazil 

Canada 

China 

Colombia 

Eg}-pt 

The  Council  was  set  up  by 
Telecommunication  convention 
1947,  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  plenipotentiary  con- 
ference of  the  Union  in  the  interval  between  these 
conferences  and  is,  next  to  the  conference,  the 
supreme  organ  of  the  Union.  Because  of  the  in- 
creased use  of  radio  and  the  complexity  of  the 
resulting  problems,  the  officials  at  the  Atlantic 
City  conference  felt  the  need  for  such  a  governing 
body  in  the  5-year  period  between  plenipotentiary 
conferences,  but  no  one  had  envisaged  the  respon- 
sibility which  would  devolve  upon  it. 

Since  the  International  Teleconmiunication 
Union  had  never  had  such  a  guiding  body,  all 
ideas  as  to  the  type  of  problems  and  the  length  of 
the  se.ssions  of  the  Council  were  theoretical,  but  it 
had  been  expected  that  the  problems  would  be 
rather  few  and  that  the  sessions  would  not  last 
more  than  3  weeks.  As  the  members  of  the  Union 
luive  become  accustomed  to  the  Council,  more  and 
more  problems  have  been  referred  to  it,  particu- 
larly by  delegates  of  international  administrative 
conferences  who  did  not  feel  themselves  qiuilified 
to  interpret  the  convention  and  in  addition  did  not 
wij-h  to  take  the  time  of  representatives  from  per- 
haps 60  countries  in  long  arguments  wiien  the 
small  body  constituting  the  Council  could  resolve 
them  authoritatively  in  much  less  time. 


The  Council,  besides  performing  its  adminis- 
trative and  budgetary  duties,  has  been  called  upon 
to  serve  in  a  quasi-judicial  capacity  in  interpi'et- 
ing  the  convention  and  the  annexed  regulations. 
In  addition,  it  is  sometimes  confronted  with 
political  problems  and  in  which  case,  a  representa- 
tive has  difficulty  in  reaching  a  decision  beneficial 
to  the  whole  Union  and  at  the  same  time  bear- 
ing in  mind  his  own  country's  interests.  The 
members  of  the  Council  have,  in  general,  dis- 
played a  most  gratifying  international  attitude. 
Since  the  members  are  not  purely  national,  they 
should  not  make  reservations  to  decisions  of  the 
Council  on  behalf  of  their  governments.  This 
principle  has  been  faithfully  observed  by  all  the 
members  except  the  U.S.S.R.,  Poland,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

The  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  had  been 
chosen  by  the  five  vice  chairmen  to  serve  as  chair- 
man for  the  fourth  session.  The  United  States 
had  served  in  this  capacity  at  the  second  and  third 
sessions  in  1948.  Francis  Colt  de  Wolf,  Chief, 
Telecommunications  Policy  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment, who  had  represented  the  United  States  at  the 
previous  sessions  of  the  Council,  also  served  as  its 
representative  at  the  fourth  session. 

The  decisions  of  the  Council  are  generally  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  resolutions ;  the  fourth  ses- 
sion approved  48  resolutions. 

The  principal  administrative  task  confronting 
the  Coimcil  was  the  election  of  a  new  Secretary 
General.  Dr.  Franz  von  Ernst,  who  had  served 
as  Secretary  General  for  13  years,  had  announced 
at  the  third  session  that  he  planned  to  retire  at 
the  end  of  1949.  There  were  eight  candidates  for 
the  post  and  on  the  fourth  ballot  Leon  Mulatier, 
one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  General,  was 
elected  to  replace  Dr.  von  Ernst.  His  election 
automatically  vacated  his  post,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  second  election  for  Assistant  Secre- 
tary General.  Again  the  vote  went  to  the  fourth 
ballot,  at  which  time  Hugh  Townshend,  Director 
of  Overseas  Teleconununications  in  the  British 
Post  Office,  was  elected. 

Tlie  Council  approved  the  amended  budget  for 
1949  and  the  draft  budget  for  1950,  both  cases  re- 
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mainin<r  within  the  ceilin<;  of  4  million  Swiss 
francs  set  by  the  Atlantic  City  convention.  The 
budget  difficulty  is  due  principally  to  tlie  fact  that 
after  tlie  ceiling  was  set  in  1947  the  Atlantic  City 
conference  approved  the  adoption  of  three  work- 
ing languages  and  iive  official  languages  for  the 
Union,  resulting  in  a  great  increase  in  expenditure 
for  linguistic  services. 

A  long  discussion  took  place  rexrarding  the 
reason  for  the  inordinate  length  of^recent  con- 
ferences of  the  Union,  notably  the  Mexico  City 
Higli  Fre(iuency  Bioadcasting  conference  which 
lasted  G  inontlis.  Tlie  Portuguese  representative 
in  an  excellent  sunnnary  listed  these  reasons  as 
(1)  the  failure  of  the  Atlantic  City  conferences 
to  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks  which  they 
were  assigning  to  the  conferences,  (2)  inex- 
perienced delegations  due.  in  i)art,  to  the  loss  of 
jjersonnel  in  World  War  II,  (3)  the  use  of  three 
or  four  languages,  and  (4)  the  existing  world 
I)oliticaI  situation. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  resolve  was 
tlie  question  of  contiiniation  of  tlie  Provisional 
Frequency  Board  (Pfk).  Tlie  differences  of 
opinion  on  this  question  were  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  Council  members  but  the  broad  line  of 
demarcation  lay  between  the  United  Kingdoin- 
U.S.S.R.  opinion  and  that  held  bv  tlie  United 
States. 

The  Provisional  Frequency  Board  was  set  Tip 
by  the  Atlantic  City  Telecommunication  con- 
ference to  prepare  a  new  draft  frecpiency  list  based 
on  sound  engineeriiio-  principles.  Tlie  Board  had 
not  been  able  to  finisli  its  task  within  the  time 
allotted.  The  third  session  of  the  Council  ex- 
tended its  duration  anil  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  session,  although  the  deadline  for  its  termi- 
nation had  [lassed,  the  Hoard  was  still  in  ojieration. 

This  Hoard  had  not  been  able  to  dissolve  itself 
hccause  it  had  to  await  the  convening  of  the 
Council  for  final  action.  Agreement  was  finally 
made  that  the  Board  should  continue  until  Febru- 
ary 28,  lOrjO,  that  the  work  it  had  linished  by 
that  date  would  lie  considei-ed  by  all  the  Adminis- 
trations, and  that  an  Extraordinary  Radio  Ad- 
minislralive  •conference  whose  main  purpose 
woulil  be  to  approve  the  draft  frequency  list 
would  convene  on  September  1,  l!).-)().  in  (leneva. 

.lapan  had  depositetl  its  instrument  of  accession 
to  the  Atlantic  ('ity  convention  witli  tlie  Secretary 
fJeneral,  but  there  was  some  question  involving 
interpretation  of  the  convention  and  an  annexed 
protocol  of  whether  fJapan  had  the  right  to  deposit 
this  instrument.  'I'lie  deposit  of  an  instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession  to  the  Atlantic  City  con- 
vention automatically  includes  recognition  of 
menib('rshi|)  in  the  t^nion.  'I"he  United  States 
siipjjorted  (he  contention  that  ScAr  had  the  right 
to  authorize  the  .Ja|ianese  Government  to  deposit 
its  instrument  of  accession  although  other  govern- 
ments insisted  that  (he  Far  Eastern  Commission 
was  the  body  to  so  authori/.e  .Japan.  'Ihc  (i  nest  ion 
had  been  raised  at  the  Telegraph  and  Telephone 


conference,  Paris,  May  1949  but  had  been  referred 
to  the  Council  as  beincr  outside  the  scope  of  an 
Administrative  Conference.  The  Council  adopted 
a  resolution  confirming  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
General  in  accepting  the  instrument  of  accession 
and  recognized  that  Japan  was  a  member  of  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union. 

An  important  group  of  questions  was  that  con- 
cerning the  relations  of  the  International  Tele- 
communication Union  with  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  States  representative  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  considered  this  group 
of  ([uestions.  Representatives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions attended  the  meetings  and  provided  helpful 
information  and  assistance.  With  the  exception 
of  the  question  of  the  application  of  article  4  of 
the  convention  on  privileges  and  immunities  of 
the  specialized  agencies,  which  was  carried  over 
from  the  third  session,  these  questions  were  re- 
s<jlved  amicably. 

Article  4  provides  that  the  specialized  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations  shall  be  granted  the  same 
privileges  with  regard  to  telecommunications  as 
governments.  These  privileges,  in  substance, 
mean  that  these  agencies  would  receive  a  50  per- 
cent reduction  in  telegraph  rates.  Naturally,  the 
telegraph  interests  in  the  various  countries  view 
this  reduction  with  some  anxiety  since  it  means 
a  loss  of  revenue. 

The  Council  in  effect  requested  the  members  of 
the  International  'lelecommunication  Union  who 
were  also  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  place 
this  matter  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly with  a  view  to  having  the  article  in  question 
abrogated.  (The  Sixth  Committee  of  the  Assem- 
bly, in  November  1949.  recommended  that  the 
United  Nations  take  no  action  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Intei-national  Telecommunication 
Union.  Shortly  thereafter,  this  recommendation 
was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly.) 

Many  problems  considered  at  the  fourth  session 
had  been  carried  over  from  the  third  session 
which  met  in  (Jeneva  from  Seiitember  1  to  October 
.3,  1!)18.  That  session  also  had  a  very  heavy 
agenda  and,  while  each  item  on  the  agenda  was 
considered,  those  re(|uiring  extended  study  were 
deferred  for  final  resolution  by  the  fourth  session. 
For  exam]>le.  iirovisioiial  personnel  regulations 
were  adopted  by  the  third  session  and  reconsid- 
ered and  adopted  in  the  light  of  a  year's  practical 
experience  and  study  by  the  interested  adminis- 
trations. 

It  was  thought  that  resolutions  84  and  85  of 
the  third  session  had  solved  the  language  ques- 
tion within  the  Union.  However,  this  question 
was  again  one  of  the  difficult  items  on  the  agenda 
since  the  interpretation  of  the  two  resolutions  led 
to  amiiiguily.  The  two  resolutions  were  revised 
by  the  fourth  session  and,  in  addition,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  economy,  the  Council  resolved  to  use  Eng- 
lish, Frendi.  and  Spanish  at  the  fifth  session — to 
be  held  in  Geneva  on  August  21,  195() — omitting 
Russian. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[January  14-20] 
Security  Council 

The  Security  Council,  on  January  13,  rejected 
the  Soviet  proposal  to  unseat  the  Chinese  repre- 
sentative. After  announcing  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  participate  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil unless  the  "representative  of  the  Kuomintang 
group"  was  removed,  the  Soviet  representative 
again  walked  out  of  the  Council  Chamber.  He 
also  declared  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  "not 
recognize  as  legal  any  decision  of  the  Security 
Council  adopted  with  the  participation  of  the 
representative  of  the  Kuomintang  group,"  and 
would  not  consider  itself  bound  by  any  such 
decision. 

United  States  Ambassador  Ernest  A.  Gross  re- 
gretted the  Soviet  action  and  stated  that  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Soviet  representative  would  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  the  Council  from  conducting  its 
business,  nor  would  the  absence  of  a  permanent 
member  diminish  the  Council's  powers  or  its 
authority  to  act. 

After  rejection  of  a  Yugoslav  move  to  adjourn, 
the  Cotuicil  turned  to  consideration  of  a  French 
proposal  to  transmit  to  the  Commission  for  Con- 
ventional Armaments  the  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution recommending  that  the  Security  Council 
continue  through  the  Commission  its  study  of  the 
question  of  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  con- 
ventional armaments  "despite  the  lack  of  unanim- 
ity among  its  permanent  members."  At  its  next 
meeting  on  January  17,  which  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  attend,  the  Council  accepted  the  French 
proposal. 

Endorsing  this  proposal.  Ambassador  Gross 
recalled  the  regret  expressed  at  the  fourth  General 
Assembly  that  Soviet  opposition  had  made  it  im- 
possible to  take  the  constructive  step  that  imple- 
mentation of  the  proposal  for  a  census  and  veri- 
fication of  conventional  armaments  would  mean. 
The  United  States,  he  said,  shared  the  hope  of  the 
last  Assembly  that  in  continuing  its  study,  the 
Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  might 
find  some  area  of  agreement  for  the  solution  of  the 
problems  assigned  it. 

The  Yugoslav  representative  explained  that  he 
could  not  participate  in  the  vote  on  the  French 
proposal  since  the  credentials  of  the  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  permanent  members  had  been 
challenged  and  the  representative  of  another  per- 


manent member  had  absented  himself.  The  Coun- 
cil rejected  the  first  part  of  a  Yugoslav  resolution 
suspending  the  rule  under  which  the  Council's 
presidency  is  currently  held  by  Chinese  Ambassa- 
dor Tsiang,  following  which  the  Yugoslav  repre- 
sentative withdrew  that  part  inviting  the  Cuban 
representative  to  preside. 

The  Soviet  Union  boycotted  all  United  Nations 
meetings  at  Lake  Success  this  week. 

Interim  Committee 

The  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly convened  in  its  third  session  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess on  January  16.  The  Committee  elected 
Ambassador  Carlos  Muniz  of  Brazil  as  President 
and  adopted  its  agenda,  which  includes  three  new 
items  referred  to  it  by  the  recent  General  Assem- 
bly: (1)  the  charges  of  violation  of  the  Charter 
and  of  the  1945  Sino-Soviet  treaty  brought  against 
the  Soviet  Union  by  the  Chinese  delegation  at  the 
last  Assembly;  (2)  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  to 
delimit  such  boundaries  of  the  former  Italian 
colonies  as  are  not  already  fixed  by  international 
agreement;  and  (3)  the  report  of  the  Commission 
for  Eritrea,  which  is  to  be  submitted  not  later  than 
June  15.  The  Committee  will  report  on  these 
items  to  the  fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
next  autumn. 

Substantive  debate  on  the  agenda  items  was  de- 
layed until  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  President. 
The  two  subcommittees  established  to  review  the 
committee  rules  of  procedure  and  to  continue  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  promotion  of  international 
cooperation  in  the  political  field,  include  United 
States  representation.  As  in  the  past,  neither  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  its  four  satellite  states,  nor  Yugo- 
slavia attended  the  session. 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission 

The  15-member  Economic  and  Employment 
Commission,  on  which  the  United  States  is  repre- 
sented by  Isador  Lubin,  opened  its  fifth  session 
at  Lake  Success  on  January  18.  The  most  im- 
portant item  before  the  Commission  is  a  report  on 
national  and  international  measures  for  full  em- 
ployment, which  was  prepared  b}'  a  group  of  live 
experts  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council. 
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With  regiird  to  the  domestic  aspects  of  the  full 
eniplovnient  problem,  tlie  experts  recommeml  that 
each  government  should  ( 1 )  adopt  and  make  pub- 
lic "a  full  employment  target"  which  would  define 
in  operational  terms  "the  meaning  of  full  employ- 
ment in  the  country  concerned":  (2)  announce  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  attainment  of  this 
full  employment  objective:  (3)  announce  a  sys- 
tem of  "compensatory  measures"  to  be  applied  in 
case  its  general  program  for  maintaining  full  em- 
ployment falls  short  of  the  objective:  (4)  an- 
nounce "the  nature  of  the  jtolicies"  to  be  adopted 
for  the  ]iurpose  of  stabilizing  prices  and  combat- 
ing inflation:  and  (5)  adapt  its  legislative  and 
administrative  procedures  to  tlie  implementation 
of  this  program.  "Witli  respect  to  the  interna- 
tional aspects  of  the  problem,  the  ex|)erts  recom- 
mend that  govcrmnents  should  (1)  establish  a 
jirogram.  tlirough  consultation  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coimcil.  "to  eliminate 
the  i)rest'nt  .structural  disequilibrium  in  world 
tratle":  ('2)  ''create  a  stable  flow  of  international 
investment,"  to  be  channeli'd  to  luulerdeveloped 
areas  largely  through  the  Intei-national  Bank: 
aiul  {'■'>)  "stabilize  international  trade  by  main- 
taining external  disbursements  on  current  account 
in  the  face  of  inteinal  fluctuations  of  ell'ective  de- 
mand," under  a  proposed  scliiMue  to  be  operated 
tlu-DUgli  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Statelessness 

'Jhe  i;i-member  .1(7  Tlnf  C'onunittee  on  State- 
lessness liegan  a  series  of  meetings  at  Lake  Success 
on  Jaiuiary  IG  to  consider  the  desirability  of  pre- 
|)aring  a  revised  and  consolidated  convention  on 
the  international  status  of  refugees  and  disphued 
persons  and,  if  it  considers  sucii  a  course  desir- 
able, to  draft  the  text  of  such  a  convention.  '11  ir 
Connnittee.  which  was  established  by  the  Kio- 
nomic  and  ."social  Council  and  on  which  the  United 
.Stales  is  rejjresented,  will  also  consider  means  of 
eliminating  tlie  problem  of  statelessni'ss  and  the 
desirability  of  having  the  Intei'iiationai  Law  Coni- 
mi.ssion  ])repare  a  study  and  make  reconnnenda- 
tions  on  this  subject. 

The  Secretary-tieneial  has  recommemled  to  the 
Committee  that  a  new  convention  be  concluded, 
and,  as  a  basis  for  iliscussion,  has  submittccl  a 
4()-article  draft,  which  was  prepared  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  International  Kefugee  Organization. 
To  a  large  extent,  this  draft  is  derived  from  ])|-e- 
ceding  inlei'national  agreements  ImiI  contains  a 
numl)er  of  innovat  ions  i)rimariiy  because  "■general 
usage  with  icgard  to  the  treatment  of  foreigners 
has  advanced""  since  the  l!)l'.:'.  and  lilHS  conventions 
in  this  field  were  concluded.  .\  guiding  piinci])le 
in  i)repaiiiig  the  draft  w.is  tlie  importance  of  en- 
abling the  refugee  "to  lead  a  iionnal  and  self- 
respecting  life",  and  of  facilitating  '"his  I'apid 
assimilatU)!!  in  the  country  where  he  li;ibitually 
resides.""  Provision  is  made  for  cooi)erafion  be- 
tween the  jiai'lics  to  tli(>  convention   in   relieving 


the  Burden  assumed  by  the  countries  initially 
affording  asylum  to  refugees.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  define  the  categories  of  refugees  to  be  benefited 
by  the  convention,  but  various  possible  solutions  to 
this  "complicated  and  delicate  question"  are  dis- 
cussed. Persons  who  are  ''stateless  de  jure'''  be- 
cause they  either  did  not  obtain  a  nationality  at 
birth  or  have  since  lost  their  original  nationality 
without  acquiring  a  new  one,  are  covered  in  this 
preliminary  draft. 

After  the  Committee  reached  general  agreement 
on  the  desirability  of  drafting  a  convention,  de- 
liate  centered  on  whether  the  convention  should 
include  both  refugees  and  stateless  persons  as  well 
as  on  the  problem  of  defining  the  categories  of 
refugees.  The  Committee  decided  to  defer  de- 
cision on  the  inclusion  of  stateless  persons  and 
accepted  the  LTnited  States  position  that  the  defi- 
nite categories  of  refugees  to  be  covered  by  the 
proposed  convention  should  be  enumerated.  Both 
the  British  and  French  representatives  reserved 
their  right  to  raise  their  question  again  in  higher 
organs  of  the  United  Xations. 

International  Labor  Organization 

The  lnternati(mal  Labor  (Jrganizations's  first 
regional  conference  for  Asia  opened  January  16  at 
Nnwaia  Eliya.  Ceylon.  The  conference  was  called 
to  f(u-iiiulate  reconunendations  regarding  labor 
ins])ection,  workers  welfare,  the  cooperative 
movement,  agricultural  wage  regulations,  and 
nianjiower  organization  and  to  discuss  the  report 
of  Director-General  David  A.  Morse  on  promo- 
tion of  planned  action  for  the  social  and  economic 
development  of  Asia.  The  conference,  which 
will  last  for  2  weeks,  is  being  attended  by  delega- 
tions from  Afghanistan,  .Vustralia,  Burma,  Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon,  France,  Iloiig  Kong,  India.  Laos, 
Malayan  Fedei'ation,  the  Netherlands.  New  Zea- 
land, Pakistan,  Philippines,  Singapore.  Ignited 
Kingdom,  Indonesia,  and  Vietnam.  The  United 
States  and  Japan  are  represented  by  observers. 

World  Health  Organization 

The  fifth  session  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation's Fxecntive  Board  opened  in  (ieneva  Jan- 
uary 1().  The  IS-iiiember  Executive  Board  is 
I'oniposed  of  medical  authoi'ities  designated  by 
govei-nments  hut  representing  AViio  as  a  wliole. 
Among  the  items  before  the  Board  are  a  re]>ort 
on  the  ])ro])osed  I'.».')l  ])rognim  and  budget:  mat- 
ters arising  from  the  operation  of  the  three  re- 
gional ollices  in  '\^'as!lington.  New  Delhi,  India, 
and  .\lexandria,  Egy])t  :  major  health  progi-ams; 
I'ecomiiiendations  of  vai-ious  exjiert  committees; 
certain  ]>roposed  constitutional  amendments;  the 
wilhihawal  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Ukraine, 
Byeloiiissia,  and  Bulgaria  fioin  the  oi-ganization, 
and  coUaboial  ion  with  the  United  Nations  and 
vai-ions  of  its  bodies. 
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Recent  Releases 

For  saU'  hy  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
mint  Printing  Offlfc,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address  re- 
quests direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  etecept 
in  the  ease  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

Air  Transport  Services.  Treaties  nnd  Other  Interna- 
tional Acts  Series  1945.     Pub.  3587.     10  pp.     5(f. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Finland — 
Signed  at  Helsinki  March  29, 1949 ;  entered  into  force 
April  28, 1949. 

Health  and  Sanitation:  Cooperative  Program  in  Brazil. 

Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1939.  Pub. 
3592.     14  pp.     5^. 

Agreements  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil 
amending  and  extending  agreement  of  November  25, 
194.'?,  as  modified — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  December  15  and  30,  1948 ; 
entered  into  force  January  14,  1949,  operative 
retroactively  January  1,  1949 ;  and  exchange  of  notes 
signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  July  28  and  August  23,  1944  ; 
entered  into  force  August  23, 1944. 

Air  Force  Mission  to  Mexico.  Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Acts  Series  1947.     Pub.  3593.     10  pp.     5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico — 
Signed  at  Washington  July  5,  1949 ;  entered  into 
force  July  5, 1949. 

Reciprocal  Trade:  Quantitative  Import  Restrictions  and 
Deferment  of  Payments.  Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
tional Acts  Series  1953.     Pub.  3602.     2  pp.     5<f. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Sweden 
extending  agreement  of  June  24,  1947,  as  modified, 
after  June  30,  1949 — Effected  by  exchange  of  memo- 
randums dated  at  Washington  June  27,  1949 ;  entered 
into  force  June  27, 1949. 

Educational  Exchanges  Under  the  Fulbright  Act.  Inter- 
national Information  and  Cultural  Series  9.  Pub.  3657. 
14  pp.     54- 

Includes  background,  provisions,  applications,  grants 
of  aid,  benefits  to  Americans  and  foreign  nationals, 
necessary  qualifications,  procedure  for  application, 
and  administration  of  the  act. 

The  United  Nations:  Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State.    Pub.  3673.    Folder.    Free. 

Lists  free  and  priced  publications  pertaining  to  the 
United  Nations.  Also  lists  Area  Centers  in  United 
States  which  distribute  Department  of  State  publica- 
tions. 


New  Volume  of  Foreign  Relations  Released 

[Released  to  the  press  January  6] 

The  Department  of  State  is  releasing  today 
Foreign  Relation-t  of  the  United  Statci,  1933, 
volume  II,  containing  diplomatic  correspondence 


on  relations  with  the  individual  countries  of  the 
British  Commonwealth,  Euroi)e,  the  Near  East, 
and  Africa.  Volume  III,  dealing  with  the  Far 
East  in  1933,  was  released  on  August  27.  Three 
additional  volumes  will  complete  the  series  for 
1933 :  volume  I,  General,  and  volumes  IV  and  V, 
the  American  Republics. 

Outstanding  subjects  treated  in  the  present 
volume  are  the  coming  to  power  in  Germany  of 
the  Nazi  Party  and  the  recognition  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
As  a  background  for  later  developments  leading 
to  World  War  II,  reports  have  been  printed  show- 
ing the  extension  of  Nazi  control  first  in  the  po- 
litical field  and  then  over  business,  industry,  labor, 
the  churches,  and  schools.  Friction  with  the 
United  States  resulted  from  the  persecution  of 
Jews,  attacks  upon  American  citizens,  and  dis- 
criminatory business  practices.  On  February  2, 
1933,  the  German  Ambassador  assured  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Castle  that  the  policy  of  the  new 
German  Government  would  not  differ  so  far  as 
external  relations  were  concerned  from  that  of 
former  governments  and  that  the  men  in  power, 
including  Hitler,  had  almost  a  pacifist  mentality. 
The  reports  of  American  diplomats,  however,  in- 
dicate a  pretty  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  forces  which  had  gained  control  of  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  addition  to  the  formal  documents  which 
were  published  at  the  time  a  considerable  number 
of  preliminary  papers  by  Department  of  State 
officials  are  now  printed  concerning  the  issues 
which  they  believed  should  be  settled  as  a  con- 
dition of  recognition.  There  is  also  included  a 
"gentleman's  agreement"  initialed  on  November 
15, 1933,  by  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Litvinoff 
regarding  payment  on  account  of  the  debt  of  the 
Kerensky  government  to  the  United  States 
through  added  interest  rates  on  a  loan  to  be 
granted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  its  nationals.  No  detailed  settlement  of  this 
question  was  reached.  Among  other  papers  re- 
garding relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  are  re- 
ports by  Ambassador  Bullitt  on  his  preliminary 
visit  to  Moscow  in  December  1933. 

Correspondence  under  other  country  headings 
deals  for  the  most  part  with  such  matters  as  the 
protection  of  American  business  interests  and 
trade  relations.  Preliminary  discussions  are  re- 
corded with  several  countries  for  the  inauguration 
of  Secretary  of  State  Hull's  trade  agreement 
program. 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1933, 
Volum-e  II,  The  British  Commomcealth,  Europe, 
Near  East  and  Africa  was  compiled  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Historical  Policy  Research  under  the  di- 
rection of  E.  R.  Perkins,  Editor  of  Foreign.  Re- 
lations. Copies  of  this  volume  (c,  1031  pp.)  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.C,  for  $3.50  each. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a    weekly   publication    compiled   and 
edited  in  tlie  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  provides  the 
public    and    interested    agencies     of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  u-ork  of  the  De- 
partment  of  State  and   the   Foreign 
Service.     The  BULLETIN  includes 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements  and  addresses 
made   by   the   President  and   by    the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officers 
of  the  Department,  as  well  as  special 
articles  on  various  phases   of  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.     Information  is  in- 
cluded  concerning    treaties   and    in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the 
United   States   is   or   may    become   a 
party  and   treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


PROBLEMS  IN  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  FOREIGN 
SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS' 


hy  Reuben  Peiss 


In  the  normal  course  of  its  operations,  the  United 
States  Government  is  a  prodigious  consumer  of 
publications.  Not  only  do  the  vai'ious  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government  require  publications, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  for  their  day-to-day 
operations,  but  the  libraries  of  the  Government, 
particularly  the  three  great  research  libraries  (Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Army  Medical  Library,  and 
Department  of  Agriculture  Library),  regularly 
acquire  and  service  vast  collections  of  publications. 
During  the  past  decade,  and  particularly  since  the 
end  of  the  war,  there  has  been  an  increasingly  un- 
easy awareness  that  the  Government  has  serious 
lacunae  in  its  collections  of  publications  pertain- 
ing to  foreign  countries.  In  the  past,  the  col- 
lection of  such  publications  has  been  relatively 
unsystematic,  and  even  today  there  is  not  yet  a 
sufficiently  comprehensive  acquisition  of  current 
foreign  publications. 

Acquisition  Procedures 

For  many  years,  the  Department  of  State  has 
aided  the  several  departments  of  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment in  obtaining  foreign  publications.  As 
a  result  of  the  growing  awareness  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  collections  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, the  Department  of  State  has  in  recent 
years  become  increasingly  conscious  of  its  obli- 
gation to  lielp  supply  foreign  publications,  and  it 
has  taken  steps  to  meet  that  obligation. 

In  addition  to  intensifying  the  effort  of  the  For- 
eign Service  throughout  the  world,  the  Depart- 

'  This  article  is  based  on  an  address  made  before  the 
116th  National  Meeting  of  the  -•Vmerlcan  Chemical  Society 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Sept.  19,  1949. 


ment  has  assigned  specialists  to  certain  countries 
where  special  problems  exist.  These  specialists 
are  designated  Publications  Procurement  officers. 
They  are  individuals  who  have  training  and  ex- 
perience in  library  or  research  techniques,  knowl- 
edge of  bibliographical  sources,  and  familiarity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  and,  in  par- 
ticular, of  its  libraries.  At  the  present  time, 
budgetary  limitations  permit  the  assignment  of 
only  a  small  number  of  these  Publications 
Procurement  officers.  They  are  assigned  to  two 
types  of  countries  or  areas:  1)  those  in  which 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  publishing,  both  official 
and  private,  and  from  which  the  United  States 
Government  requires  large  quantities  of  publi- 
cations, and  2)  those  in  which,  even  though  the 
volume  of  publications  may  be  relatively  small, 
there  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  publications  be- 
cause of  poor  organization  of  trade  channels  or  for 
other  reasons.  An  example  of  the  first  is  Great 
Britain ;  an  example  of  the  second  is  Egypt,  where 
the  book  trade  is  poorly  organized  and  where, 
nevertheless,  publications  from  the  whole  Arabic 
world  are  available  if  expertly  pursued.^ 

Government  Needs 

The  activities  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
acquiring  foreign  publications  are  confined  essen- 
tially to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Department  and 
of  other  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Nevertheless,  the  Department  recognizes  that  in 

"  For  an  article  by  Richard  A.  Humphrey  entitled  "Pro- 
curement of  Foreign  Research  Materials,"  see  Bvnusmx 
of  Jan.  6  and  13,  1946,  p.  22. 
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the  process  of  acquiring  these  publications  certain 
useful  information  comes  into  its  hands  which  can 
be  of  great  benefit  to  scientists  and  scholars, 
whether  they  be  working  at  academic  institutions 
or  in  industrial  research.  Such  information  the 
Department  endeavors  to  pass  on  to  the  world  of 
science,  learning,  and  industry.  Wlienever  pos- 
sible the  Department  places  the  information  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Library  of  Congress  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  information  be  disseminated 
through  the  various  informational  or  biblio- 
graphical facilities  of  the  national  library.  For 
example,  early  this  year  the  Department  received 
a  list  of  Spanish  periodical  publications  currently 
being  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
other  Federal  Agencies.  Since  it  constituted  a 
valuable  bibliography  of  current  Spanish  period- 
icals, the  Department  sent  a  copy  of  this  list  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  requested  that  a  no- 
tice be  printed  in  the  Library  of  Congress  Infor- 
mation Bulletin,  describing  the  list  and  stating 
that  copies  could  be  obtained  by  reproduction  from 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Aid  to  Nongovernmental  Groups 

Tlie  assistance  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
acquiring  foreign  publications  cannot  be  extended 
in  general  to  nongovernment  institutions  or  to  in- 
dividuals. There  are,  nevertheless,  certain  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  principle.  The  exchange 
of  publications  among  nongovernment  institutions 
as  a  method  of  improving  cultural  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  countries  has 
been  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Department. 
This  operation  has  been  carried  on  by  cultural 
attach^  of  the  various  diplomatic  establishments 
and  by  the  information  libraries  established  in 
many  countries  throughout  the  world.  In  ex- 
ceptional instances,  the  Department  will  lend  its 
support  to  approved  cooperative  acquisitions  proj- 
ects involving  nongovernment  institutions  when 
tliey  are  clearly  in  the  national  interest.  Within 
the  past  5  years  there  have  been  two  such  projects ; 
Ihe  fir.st  was  a  cooperative  acquisitions  project  to 
collect  German  wartime  and  postwar  publications 
for  the  Library  of  Congress  and  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can college  and  university  libraries.  The  second 
is  a  current  contract  between  the  State  Central 
Book  House  in  Moscow  {M ezdunarodnaya  Kniga) 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  and  14  American 
university  libraries,  negotiated  with  the  aid  of  tlie 


American  Embassy  in  Moscow,  for  the  purchase  of 
current  Soviet  books. 

During  the  first  year  or  two  after  the  war,  it  was 
difficult  for  institutions,  societies,  or  individuals  in 
the  United  States  to  acquire  publications  even 
from  those  countries  where  good  trade  conditions 
used  to  prevail.  These  difficulties  have  now 
largely  disappeared.  In  considering  the  six  for- 
eign countries  whose  chemical  literature  is  most 
frequently  abstracted  in  Chemical  Abstracts,  for 
example,  it  will  be  found  that  normal  trade  con- 
ditions have  virtually  been  restored  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy.  It  is  possible  to  buy 
German  publications  either  through  American 
dealers  or  from  German  dealers  through  mecha- 
nisms set  up  by  the  occupying  powers.  Publica- 
tions from  Japan  can  now  be  obtained  through 
two  American  dealers.  The  quantity  of  both 
German  and  Japanese  scientific  publications  is 
once  again  considerable,  although  qualitatively 
there  have  been  changes,  usually  not  for  the  better. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  through  the  war 
a  few  Japanese  continued  to  prepare  abstracts  for 
appearance  in  Cheinical  Abstracts,  apparently  on 
the  principle  that  wars  come  and  go  but  science 
and  Chemical  Abstracts  go  on  forever.  Under  the 
occupation,  an  abstracting  program  covering  Jap- 
anese scientific  periodicals  for  the  period  De- 
cember 1941-1948  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Economic  and  Scientific  Sec- 
tion, Scientific  and  Technical  Division,  General 
Headquarters,  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Al- 
lied Powers.  The  one  country  concerning  which 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  supply  of  publica- 
tions does  not  nearly  meet  the  demand  is  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Efforts  to  Exchange  Publications 
in  the  Soviet  Union 

Tiie  Department  of  State  has  made  repeated 
efforts  to  increase  the  flow  of  publications  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United  States.  In  1946, 
a  Publications  Procurement  officer  was  assigned  to 
the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  to  acquire  pub- 
lications for  the  various  departments  of  the  United 
States  (lovernment  and  to  explore  with  the  Soviet 
authorities  the  possibility  of  improving  cultural 
rapport  between  the  two  nations  by  increasing  the 
oxcliange  of  publications.  At  this  time,  the  De- 
partment of  State  approved  a  program  whereby 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  14  university  and 
research  libraries  would  place  so-called  "blanket 
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orders"  for  jjostwar  Soviet  books  in  various  fields 
with  Mezhduiuirodnaya  Kniga. 

A  contract  was  ent«red  into  with  Mezhdinwrod- 
naya  Kniga  and  has  been  renewed  annually  by  the 
Library  of  Conjircss  and  the  other  libraries.  Al- 
though no  final  conclusions  can  yet  be  drawn  con- 
cernin<r  the  operation  of  this  contract,  the  feeling 
is  quite  general  among  the  Ajnerican  parties  that 
the  performance  of  Mezhdv/narodnaya  Kniga  has 
been  poor  and  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
Soviet  books  appearing  in  the  specified  fields  is 
being  received. 

Since  the  war,  the  efforts  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy and  of  institutions  in  the  United  States  to 
obtain  publications  from  the  Soviet  Union  by  ex- 
change have  met  with  very  little  success.  The 
all-union  Lenin  Library  is  the  one  and  only  central 
agency  in  the  Soviet  Union  officially  designated  to 
exchange  publications  with  institutions  abroad, 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one  such  institution 
creates  administrative  difficulties  which  are  them- 
selves a  restriction  upon  free  and  effective  ex- 
change. Only  during  the  past  year,  has  the  Lenin 
Library  resumed  some  of  its  earlier  contacts  with 
American  organizations,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  the  American  Chemical  Society  as  well  as  at 
least  one  univei-sity  library  having  received  Soviet 
publications  on  an  exchange  basis  from  the  Lenin 
Library.  Neither  in  the  number  of  contacts  re- 
sumed nor  in  the  volume  or  quality  of  materials 
sent,  however,  are  there  any  grounds  for  inferring 
an  encouraging  trend. 

For  scientific  research,  it  is  a  truism  that  peri- 
odicals are  the  most  important  type  of  publica- 
tion. Since  the  war,  receipt  of  scientific  periodi- 
cals from  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  unsatisfac- 
tory. During  1947  and  1948,  the  number  of 
abstracts  of  Soviet  articles  in  Chemical  Abstracts 
fell  considerably  below  the  prewar  totals.  Dur- 
ing these  years,  much  of  the  material  which  did 
get  into  Chemical  Abstracts  was  acquired  by  the 
American  Embassy  in  Moscow  for  American  (lov- 
ernment  agencies  and  was  made  available  to 
Chemical  Abstracts  through  special  arrangements 
set  up  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  United  States  Government  itself  has  been 
able  to  obtain  by  subscription  in  Moscow  a  little 
over  200  titles  each  year  for  the  past  3  years.  The 
average  number  of  copies  of  each  title  has  been 
one  although  in  some  cases  as  many  as  six  copies 
have  been  furnished.  In  general,  these  titles  are 
identical  witli  those  that  appear  in  the  official 


list  of  periodicals  available  for  export  {Periodica 
SSSR)  and  to  which  subscriptions  can  be  entered 
through  the  official  distributors  of  Soviet  books  in 
various  countries. 

In  the  United  States,  the  two  official  outlets  for 
Soviet  books  and  periodicals  are  the  Four  Conti- 
nent Book  Corporation  and  Universal  Distribu- 
tors, both  in  New  York.  Unfortunately  for  non- 
government institutions  or  individuals  the  per- 
formance of  these  two  outlets  has  been  poor,  and 
subscribers  have  had  a  hard  time  obtJiining  the 
titles  they  want  in  anything  like  complete  files. 
It  may  be  mentioned  parenthetically  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  official  outlet  for  periodicals  at 
Moscow  has  also  been  poor  and  the  American 
Embassy  has  not  always  been  able  to  forward 
complete  files  of  its  titles  for  which  subscriptions 
were  accepted. 

In  an  effort  to  make  available  to  the  public  the 
materials  which  were  obtained  for  the  United 
States  Government,  microfilm  copies  of  every- 
thing received  by  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  through  the  facilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  have  been  deposited  with  the  Library 
of  Congress,  from  which  copies  are  obtainable. 
This  has  been  the  chief  measure  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  publi- 
cations to  scholars,  and  it  is  the  only  practicable 
measure  that  has  been  available.  It  has  been 
made  much  moi'e  effective  by  the  publication  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  beginning  in  June  1948, 
of  its  Monthly  List  of  Russian  Accessions.  Re- 
peated efforts  have  been  made  both  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  by  private  individuals  to  improve 
the  situation,  thus  far  with  very  little  success." 

Soviet  Restrictions 

The  indubitable  fact  is  that  the  flow  of  certain 
types  of  Soviet  publications  to  the  United  States 
has  been  deliberately  restricted.  Any  attempt  to 
explain  the  phenomenon  or  to  deduce  the  motives 
behind  it  involves  a  certain  amount  of  conjecture 
simply  because  much  essential  information  is  it- 
self withheld.  During  the  past  3  years,  for  in- 
stance, there  has  been  no  way  to  determine  how 
many  books  have  been  published  in  the  Soviet 
Union  since  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  the 
national  bibliography,  Knizhnaya  Letopis.     Nev- 

'  For  a  summary  of  thpse  efforts  seo  the  article  "Cul- 
tural Relations:  U.S.-U.S.S.R."  see  Botxetin  of  Apr.  3, 
1949,  p.  403-^17  (reprinted  as  Department  of  State  pub- 
lication 3480). 
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ertheless  certain  generalizations  may  quite  safely 
be  made. 

It  is  clear,  without  further  elaboration,  that, 
since  the  war,  the  Soviet  Union  has  progressively 
withdrawn  behind  the  cloak  of  "security"  and  has 
contracted  rather  than  expanded  cultural  rela- 
tions with  the  nations  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
Eegardless  of  political  differences,  the  United 
States  has  tried  persistently  and  in  good  faith  to 
broaden  cultural  contacts  and  improve  and  extend 
cultural  relations  between  the  two  nations,  but 
these  efforts  have  met  with  indifference  or  rejec- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Government. 

In  1947  a  new  set  of  security  regulations  was 
promulgated  by  the  Soviet  Union  forbidding  the 
disclosure  of  certain  types  of  information,  de- 
scribed as  state  secrets,  to  other  nations,  and  mak- 
ing such  disclosures  serious  crimes.  Included  in 
the  category  of  state  secrets  were  subjects  such  as 
state  finance,  economic  resources,  and  scientific 
discoveries,  which  in  most  countries  normally  ap- 
pear in  published  form.  It  is  certain,  therefore, 
that  several  classes  of  publications  have  been  auto- 
matically excluded  by  these  regulations  from 
expoi't  abroad. 

A  further  motive  for  the  restriction  upon  the 
export  of  publications  may  very  well  be  conscious- 
ness on  tlie  part  of  the  Soviet  Government  of  the 
inadequacy  of  its  own  performance  and  of  the 
backwardness  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  compared 
with  otlier  nations.  In  1947,  for  example,  Soviet 
scientific  periodicals  were  ordered  to  cease  print- 
ing abstracts  of  their  articles  in  languages  other 
tlian  Kussian.  It  had  long  been  noted  by  compe- 
tent scientists  that  the  English  abstracts  were 
poorly  done,  especially  as  regard  technical  termi- 
nology. Elimination  of  tliese  abstracts  was  in 
line  with  the  increasingly  nationalistic  attitudes 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  but  consciousness  of  their 
])oor  quality  and  the  discredit  cast  thereby  upon 
the  journals  and  their  producers  may  also  have 
played  a  part. 

Finally,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Soviet 
Government  does  not  attribute  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  cultural  exchange  with  otlier  nations  or  it 
would  make  determined  efforts  to  improve  its  per- 
formance in  this  respect. 

Aside  from  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  other  general  considerations,  certain 
technical  aspects  of  the  matter  must  be  taken  into 
account.  One  of  these  concerns  publishing  and 
distribution  practices  in  the  Soviet  Union.     It  ap- 


pears that  publishing  has  been  "rationalized"  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  sense  that  only  a  limited 
number  of  major  journals  are  issued  to  cover  im- 
portant research  results  in  the  main  fields  of 
knowledge.  Except  for  those  fields  in  which  se- 
curity considerations  interfere,  these  major  jour- 
nals are  exported.  If  minor  journals  are  pub- 
lished, they  are  not  exported.  Their  distribution 
must  be  restricted  even  within  the  Soviet  Union 
itself,  and  they  are  probably  published  in  a  small 
number  of  copies. 

Examination  reveals  that  the  major  scientific 
periodicals  are  issued  in  editions  considerably 
smaller  than  those  of  comparable  periodicals  in 
the  United  States  or  Germany.  (The  United 
States  and  Germany  have  been  chosen  for  com- 
parison because,  in  the  field  of  chemistry,  they 
have  represented  the  two  most  prolific  sources  of 
chemical  literature.)  A  check  of  nine  Soviet 
journals  which  might  be  described  as  general 
chemical  journals  reveals  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  copies  published  is  4,500.  Of  11  Soviet 
journals  dealing  with  industrial  chemistry  the 
average  number  of  copies  is  3,500.  Compare  these 
figures  with  Chemical  and  Engineering  News  (62,- 
500)  or  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry 
(34,500)  or  Chemical  Abstracts  (20,750)  or  the 
Journal  of  the  A?nerican  Chemical  Society  (18,- 
700)  or  M-ith  Chemisches  Zentralhlatt  (5,500).  In 
1949,  although  the  size  of  edition  in  Germany  is 
generally  much  lower  than  it  was  in  1939,  certain 
chemical  and  other  scientific  journals  are  once 
more  approximating  the  size  of  edition  of  1939 
journals.  For  example,  Kunstoffe  (8,000  in  1949) 
compares  favorably  with  the  1939  editions  of 
Angewandte  Chemie  (10,800)  ^\\d  Die  Ghemische 
Fahrik  (10,200)  ;  and  the  5,500  copies  of  Chem- 
isches Zentralhlatt  in  1949  actually  exceeds  the 
3,150  in  1939. 

It  would  appear  that  Soviet  scientific  journals 
are  being  published  in  a  number  insufficient  to 
meet  the  demand,  which  may  very  well  be  one 
reason  why  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  them 
in  this  country.  "WTiy  they  should  be  published 
in  .«o  small  an  edition  is  a  question  concerning 
which  one  can  only  propose  hypotheses.  Prob- 
ably the  vast  destruction  of  the  war  and  the  con- 
sequent dislocation  of  the  Soviet  economy  pro- 
duced shortages  of  pajier  and  printing  material 
which  are  reflected  in  snuill  editions,  just  as  short- 
ages of  paper  have  curtailed  printing  in  other 
countries  involved  in  the  war,  including  our  own. 
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It  is  also  possible  that  a  deliberate  decision  has 
been  made  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  such  mat- 
ters are  cixrefully  controlled,  to  keep  the  number 
of  copies  at  a  low  level.  This  second  hypothesis 
is  somewhat  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  exam- 
ination of  monthly  issues  of  Soviet  scientific 
periodicals  during  the  past  year  reveals  in  many 
cases  increases  in  the  number  of  copies  as  the 
months  pass.  Immediately  after  the  war,  even 
Soviet  librarians  were  known  to  complain  of  being 
unable  to  obtain  publications  for  their  own  insti- 
tutions. There  seems  to  be  some  response  to  a 
growing  demand.  This  theory  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  Four  Continent  Book  Corpora- 
tion has  recently  been  able  to  give  better  service 
in  supplj'ing  Soviet  periodicals  than  at  any  time 
since  the  war. 

Distribution  of  Soviet  Publications 

The  distribution  of  Soviet  publications  is 
handled  centrally  by  Mezhdunarodnaya  Kniga, 
which  in  turn  supplies  materials  to  outlets  in  other 
countries.  The  erratic  performance  of  Mezh- 
dunarodnaya Kniga  in  fulfilling  its  contractual 
obligations  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
other  American  libraries  and  the  erratic  per- 
formance of  Four  Continent  in  supplying  ma- 
terials to  its  American  consumers  are  decidedly 
parallel.  Such  perfoi-mances  suggest  poor  ad- 
ministration on  the  part  of  Mezhdunarodnaya 
Kniga.  Similar  difficulties  have  been  encountered 
by  the  United  States  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments in  attempting  to  discharge  the  vast  respon- 
sibilities placed  upon  him.  Moreover,  in  times  of 
economic  distress,  when  supplies  are  short,  pub- 
lishers or  book  distributors  naturally  attempt  to 
supply  the  local  market  first.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  books  to  be  sold  out  within  a  few  days — or 
hours — after  their  appearance  in  Moscow.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  there  were  loud  complaints  from  neu- 
tral countries  which  used  to  buy  books  in  the 
United  States  and  which  could  no  longer  obtain 
them.  After  the  war,  the  situation  remained  un- 
satisfactory and  USIBA  was  set  up  by  the  Ameri- 
can booksellers  to  attempt  to  remedy  the  situation 
during  the  period  when  supplies  were  still  short 
and  editions  still  limited.  Even  before  the  war, 
when  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries  were  somewhat  easier,  only  a  few  of  the 
many  periodicals  published  were  placed  on  the 


export  list.  A  plausible  explanation  is  that  only 
those  titles  were  listed  for  export  for  which  there 
would  be  a  large  foreign  demand  and  wliicli  it 
would  be  economic  to  handle.  In  those  years,  one 
could  obtain  other  titles;  now,  however,  they  are 
refused.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  provide  figures  concerning  the  percentage  of 
American  and  German  scientific  periodicals  which 
used  to  be  exported.  These  would  give  us  a  kind 
of  base  against  which  to  compare  the  receipt  of 
current  Soviet  periodicals.  It  is  undoubtedly  safe 
to  say,  however,  that  it  has  always  been  easier  for 
foreigners  to  obtain  scientific  periodicals  from 
either  Germany  or  the  United  States  than  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Conclusions 

Wlien  all  these  considerations  are  weighed  and 
a  balance  struck,  what  general  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  ? 

1.  The  current  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment tends  to  hinder  rather  than  help  acquisition 
of  printed  materials  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Sus- 
picion and  distrust  of  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined with  sweeping  security  measures  must  elim- 
inate many  publications  which  would  normally 
be  exported.  Secretiveness,  even  about  such  mat- 
ters as  the  existence  of  schools,  universities,  and 
scientific  institutions,  makes  it  impossible  to  know 
whether  such  institutions  are  publishing,  and  re- 
fusal to  export  Knizhnaya  Letopis  deprives 
scholars  and  scientists  of  the  knowledge  of  what 
books  are  being  published  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

2.  Much  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  those 
who  wish  to  acquire  Soviet  publications  is  likely 
caused  by  mechanical  or  technical  factors  such  as 
shortage  of  supply  and  poor  administration  of 
book  distribution. 

Taken  in  combination,  these  two  conditions  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  present 
situation.  The  fact  that  the  leading  scientific 
journals  are  in  some  cases  being  published  in  a 
larger  number  of  copies  as  time  goes  on  is  an  en- 
couraging sign  as  is  also  the  improved  perform- 
ance, in  recent  months,  of  the  outlets  for  Soviet 
publications.  Any  marked  improvement  in  the 
situation,  however,  would  seem  to  be  contingent 
upon  a  decided  change  in  some  of  the  fundamental 
attitudes  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
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Return  to  Normal  Exchange  of  Diplomatic 
Representation  With  Spain  Urged 

AMENDMENT  OF  U.N.  RESOLUTION  FAVORED 

[lirlcanfd  to  the  prcsn  January  /fl] 


Text  of  a  Utter  jrom  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  to  Senator  Tom  Connally,  Chainnan.  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relation.^  Committee,  which 
wa-s  released  for  publication  hy  Senator  ConnaUy. 

January  IS.  19o0 

My  Dkau  Sknator  Coxnally  :  In  response  to 
vour  letter  of  Januiu y  IG  and  followinji:  my  con- 
snltiition  with  the  Foreifxii  Relations  Conunittee  I 
am  pleased  to  send  you  a  more  detailed  statement 
on  United  States  jwlicy  toward  Spain,  partieu- 
larly  as  it  affects  the  problem  of  sendin<r  an  Am- 
bassador to  Spain.  I  am  sendin<_'  a  similar  letter 
to  Senator  Vandenber;?,  Jud<,'e  Kec  and  Dr.  Katon. 

The  Spanish  question  has  been  ma^niiied  by 
controvei-sy  to  a  position  amonp  our  present  day 
foreijrn  policy  problems  which  is  disproportionate 
to  it.s  intrinsic  importance.  Organized  propa- 
ganda and  pressures  have  kept  this  controversy 
alive  both  here  and  abroad  and  liave  served  to 
stimulate  moi-e  emotional  feeling  than  rational 
thinking.  Thus  far,  we  have  succeeded  in  dealing 
with  tliis  question  on  a  broad  bii)artisan  basis 
through  our  distinguished  delegations  to  the 
United  Nations.  A  clarification  of  some  of  the 
issues  might  help  now  to  put  this  (piestion  in  its 
proper  framework  in  relation  to  the  broader  as- 
pects of  our  ])olicy. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  there  have  been  a  innn- 
ber  of  international  actions  with  res])ect  to  Spain. 
It  was  agiced  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  in  the 
sununei-  of  \U\'>  and  at  the  San  l"'rancisco  Con- 
ference of  the  United  Nations  tiiat  same  year  that 
Spain  could  not  be  a  member  of  tiie  United  Nations 
as  long  as  the  present  GovermuenI  remains  in 
powei-.  'I'his  ]iosilion  was  endoised  by  the  first 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  tiie  I'nited 
.Nations  in  London  in  February  lHHi. 

In  Api-il  V.)\('>.  tlie  Security  Council  discussed 
liilly  rehilions  with  the  Spanish  (lovernmenl,  and 
airain  in  December  the  matter  was  debated  by  the 


General  Assembly  at  even  greater  length.^  The 
resolution  which  "finally  passed  the  General  As- 
sembly recommended  that  the  Franco  Government 
be  barred  from  membership  in  specialized  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations  and  that  all  members 
of  the  United  Nations  immediately  recall  from 
Madrid  their  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  Plenipo- 
tentiary  accredited  there. 

Thisinatter  was  discussed  again  by  the  General 
A.ssembly  in  November  1947.  In  the  voting  on 
various  resolutions  the  two-thirds  rule  resulted  in 
tiie  refusal  to  reallirm  the  lOKl  resolution.  How- 
ever, the  resolution  was  not  repealed. 

In  May  1949,  the  General  Assembly  undertook 
a  furthei"  discussion  of  the  Spanish  question,  but 
no  chaiiL^e  was  made  in  the  resolution. - 

The  United  Slates  has  opposed  moves  in  the 
United  .Nations  to  bring  about  a  break  in  diplo- 
matic relations  with  or  to  impose  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Sjiain."'  This  position  is  based  on 
the  Security  Council  view  that  the  existence  of  the 
Franco  Regime  in  Spain  is  not  a  threat  to  peace, 
and  on  our  view  that  such  outside  pressures  would 
either  unite  the  Sjianish  people  against  the  devel- 
opment of  democi-alic  freedoms  or  would  j)recip- 
itate  the  .Spanish  people  themselves  toward  civil 
war  with  unknown  but  inevitably  costh'  conse- 
quences. 

Entirely  aside  from  its  views  concerning  the 
])i'esent  regime  in  Spain,  the  United  States  has 
long  questioned  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  the  ac- 
tions i-ecoinmended  in  the  191()  resolution.  At  the 
time  that  resolution  was  debated,  the  United 
States  delegation,  because  of  its  reservations  on 
the  sections  (k'aling  with  Chiefs  of  Mission  and 
with  Security  Council  action  abstained  in  the  vote 
in  llie  Political  Conunittee.  It  voted  for  the  res- 
obuion    in    the   iilenary   session   of   the   General 


'  l!>-i.i.r.TiN  of  Doc.  -SZ.  1!>l(!,  p.  111.!, 

'  Iti'i.i.iiiN  (if  .May  UJ.  VM'.\  p.  (iri:{,  Ciuninitlpc  1  resolu- 
(i>Mi  wliicli  WHS  ailmillcd  In  Ilic  (ieni'riil  .Vss('iul)ly. 
"  Uri.ii  TIN  (pf  May  l.'!l,  ^•JV.\.  ji.  CSli. 
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Assembly  "in  the  interests  of  harmony  and  of 
obtaininji  the  closest  possible  approacli  to  unanim- 
ity in  the  General  Assembly  on  the  Spanish 
problem." 

Experience  since  that  time  has  served  to  con- 
firm our  doubts  about  these  recommendations. 
They  were  intended  as  a  gesture  of  disapproval 
and  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
iSjianish  Government.  In  retrospect,  it  is  now 
clear,  however,  that  this  action  has  not  only  failed 
in  its  intended  purpose  but  has  served  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  present  regime. 
This  action  of  the  United  Nations  and  discussions 
of  tlie  Spanish  question  in  subsequent  sessions  of 
the  General  Assembly  have  all  been  represented 
in  Spain  as  foreign  interference  in  Spanish  inter- 
nal affairs.  The  Spanish  reaction  has  been  no 
different  from  that  to  be  expected  from  any  proud 
people. 

Although  some  members  of  the  United  Nations 
no  longer  observe  the  recommendation  with  re- 
spect to  Chiefs  of  Mission  and  have  returned  Am- 
bassadors or  Ministers  to  Madrid,  the  recommen- 
dation has  not  been  amended  or  repealed  by  the 
General  Assembly.  Since  the  support  and 
strenthening  of  the  United  Nations  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  foreign  policy  and  since 
we  attach  importance  as  a  matter  of  policy  to 
compliance  witJi  United  Nations  recommenda- 
tions, we  are  continuing  to  adhere  to  the  1946  res- 
olution so  long  as  it  remains  in  effect. 

The  question  arises,  therefore,  whether  the  res- 
olution itself  should,  be  changed.  Political  con- 
siderations which  have  created  general  reluctance 
to  accept  Spain  as  a  partner  in  the  close  coopera- 
tion among  the  Western  European  nations  also 
apply  to  this  situation.  This  is  a  problem  which 
requires  consideration  by  many  nations  and  is  not 
a  matter  which  can  be  solved  by  the  United  States 
alone. 

This  is  not  a  problem  of  recognition,  as  it  has 
frequently  been  portrayed.  The  1946  resolution 
on  Spain  does  not  call  for  a  break  in  diplomatic 
relations  with  Spain.  The  United  States  for- 
mally recognized  the  present  Spanish  Government 
on  April  1,  1939,  and  we  have  had  continuous  dip- 
lomatic relations  ever  since.  Three  American 
Ambassadors  had  been  accredited  to  that  Govern- 
ment before  the  1946  resolution  was  passed.  "\^nien 
the  resolution  came  into  force,  the  United  States 
abided  by  the  recommendation  that  Ambassadors 
be  withdrawn  by  refraining  from  appointing  an- 
other Ambassador  to  fill  a  vacancy  which  existed 
at  that  time. 

In  our  view,  the  withdrawal  of  Ambassadors 
from  Spain  as  a  means  of  political  pressure  was 
a  mistaken  departure  from  established  principle. 
It  is  traditional  practice,  once  a  state  has  been 
formally  recognized,  to  exchange  Ambassadors 
or  Ministers  and  is  usually  without  political  sig- 
nificance. At  the  Ninth  International  Confer- 
ence of  American  States  in  Bogota,  this  principle 


was  incorporated  in  Resolution  3.5  which  states  in 
part  that  "the  establishment  or  maintenance  of 
tli]>l()matic  relations  with  a  government  does  not 
imply  any  judgment  upon  the  domestic  policy  of 
that  government.''  However,  the  withdrawal  of 
Ambassadors  from  S])ain  disregarded  this  prin- 
ciple. By  attaching  moral  significance  to  the  re- 
fusal to  maintain  full  diplomatic  relations  with 
Spain,  this  action  has  also  implied  moral  signifi- 
cance to  the  maintenance  of  full  diplomatic  rela- 
tions through  the  return  of  Ambassadors.  This 
situation  inevitably  led  to  confusion  in  public 
o])inion  both  here  and  abroad.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  question  of  returning  Ambassadors  to  Spain 
has  tended  to  become  identified  with  the  larger 
issue  of  whether  it  is  desirable  to  have  closer  rela- 
tions with  the  present  Spanish  Government.  On 
the  other  'hand,  public  bewilderment  has  been  in- 
creased over  the  inconsistency  of  accrediting  Am- 
bassadors to  such  countries  as  those  in  Eastern 
Europe  whose  regimes  we  do  not  condone  while,  at 
the  same  time,  refusing  to  appoint  an  Ambassador 
to  Spain. 

At  the  General  Assembly  last  spring,  a  majority 
of  the  members  who  voted  on  the  Latin  American 
resolution  relating  to  Spain  expressed  a  wish  to 
review  the  1946  resolution  in  such  a  way  as  to 
permit  members  to  exercise  freedom  of  action  in 
determining  whether  to  return  Ambassadors  or 
Ministers  to  Madrid.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Government  that  the  anomalous  situation  with 
respect  to  Spain  should  be  resolved.  The  United 
States  is  therefore  prepared  to  vote  for  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  General  Assembly  which  will  leave 
members  free  to  send  an  Ambassador  or  ^linister 
to  Spain  if  they  choose.  We  would  do  this  for 
the  reasons  I  have  already  stated  and  in  the  hope 
that  this  aspect  of  the  Spanish  issue  would  no 
longer  be  available  to  be  used  by  hostile  propa- 
ganda to  create  unnecessary  divisions  within  the 
United  Nations  and  among  our  own  people.  Our 
vote  would  in  no  sense  signify  approval  of  the 
regime  in  Spain.  It  would  merely  indicate  our 
desire,  in  the  interests  of  orderly  international 
intercourse,  to  return  to  normal  practice  in  ex- 
changing diplomatic  representation. 

We  have  stated  on  a  number  of  occasions  that 
we  would  favor  the  amendment  of  the  1946  reso- 
lution of  the  General  Assembly  to  permit  spe- 
cialized agencies  to  admit  Spain  to  membership 
if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  specialized  agencies, 
Spanish  membership  would  contribute  to  the  ef- 
fective work  of  these  organizations.  We  believe 
that  membership  in  these  agencies  should  be  deter- 
mined, to  the  extent  practicable,  on  the  technical 
and  nonjjolitical  basis.  It  has  already  been  dis- 
covered on  a  number  of  occasions  that  the  work 
of  these  specialized  organizations  has  been  im- 
paired through  the  inability  of  Spain  to  accept 
the  obligations  and  restraints,  as  well  as  the  priv- 
ileges of  their  activities. 

These  conclusions  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
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nient  do  not  imply  anj-  change  in  the  basic  attitude 
of  this  Government  toward  Spain. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  Spain 
is  based  on'  the  recognition  of  certain  essential 
facts.  First,  there  is  no  sign  of  an  alternative  to 
the  present  Government. 

Second,  tlie  internal  position  of  the  present  re- 
gime is  strong  and  enjoys  the  support  of  many 
wlio,  although  thoy  iniglit  prefer  anotlier  form  of 
government  or  chief  of  state,  fear  that  chaos  and 
civil  strife  wo\ild  follow  a  move  to  overthrow  the 
Government. 

Third.  Spain  is  a  ])art  of  Western  Europe  which 
should  not  be  permanently  isolated  from  noi-mal 
relations  with  that  area.  There  are,  however, 
certain  obstacles  to  the  achievement  of  this. 
Spain,  for  reasons  associated  with  the  nature, 
origin  and  history  of  the  present  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, is  still  unacceptable  to  many  of  (he  West- 
ern European  nations  as  an  associate  in  such  co- 
o])erative  projects  as  the  Euroi)ean  Recovery  Pro- 
gram and  the  Council  of  Europe.  We  believe  (hat 
this  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Western  European 
nations  nnist  have  a  leading  voice.  These  pro- 
grams, which  require  for  their  success  the  closest 
possible  cooperation  between  the  i)articipants,  arc 
dii'ected  to  the  strengthening  and  development  of 
the  democratic  way  of  life  as  ojjjjosed  to  the 
threats  to  it  posed  by  Communist  expansion.  This 
is  a  policy  which  we  and  the  Western  Eui'opean 
nations  have  agreed  upon.  It  is  not  merely  a 
negative  reaction  to  counnunism.  It  is.  rather,  a 
positive  program  to  support  and  strongtlien  demo- 
cratic freedoms,  politically,  economically,  and 
militarily.  In  that  context,  the  paHicipation  of 
the  prcs(>nt  Spanish  Govei'inuent,  unless  and  until 
there  has  been  some  iiulication  of  evolution  toward 
more  demociatic  government  in  Spain,  would 
weaken  i-alher  than  strengthen  the  collective  ell'ort 
to  safeguard  and  strengthen  democi'acy. 

We  are  therefore  con(  inning  our  efforts  in  a 
fraidv  and  friendly  numner  to  persuade  the  Span- 
isii  (lovernnuuit  that  its  own  interest  in  pardci- 
paling  in  (he  in(ei-national  conmnnn(y,  and 
particularly  in  (lie  Western  European  connnunity, 
requires  steps  toward  democratic  government 
which  otfcis  the  best  hope  for  the  growth  of  basic 
human  righ(sand  fundameiUal  freedoms  in  S])ain. 
It  lecpiires  cooiiera(ion  on  the  j)art  of  all  parties, 
aiui.  as  must  be  evident,  it  is  not  fundamentally  a 
matter  which  ciin  lie  successfully  brought  about  by 
American  action.  The  decision  as  (o  wha(  s(eps 
can  and  should  I)e  (id^eu  is  obviously  one  for 
.'-Spaniards  alone.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  didlcult 
to  envisage  Spain  as  a  full  member  of  the  free 
\\'estern  connnunity  without  suiis(antial  advances 
ill  such  dii'ections  as  incieased  civil  liberties  and 
as  religious  fi-ec(iom  and  (he  freedom  to  e.xercise 
tlie  elementarj'  rights  of  organized  labor.  It  is 
significant  (ha(  one  of  (he  fiist  acts  of  (he  new 
International  Confederation  of  Tree  Trade  Unions 
was  (o  pass  a  resoludou  condemning  (he  ]n'esen( 


government  of  Spain,  and  opposing  any  assistance 
to  Spain  "until  such  time  as  democratic  and  full 
trade  union  rights  have  been  restored  and  the 
workers  are  once  more  able  to  make  their  contri- 
bution to  the  country's  recovery." 

United  States  economic  policy  toward  Spain  is 
directed  to  the  development  of  mutually  benefi- 
cial economic  relations.  This  policy  is  based  on 
purely  economic,  as  distinct  from  political, 
grounds.  We  believe  that  private  business  and 
banking  arrangements  and  trade  activities  with 
Spain  should  be  conducted  on  a  free  and  normal 
basis.  The  Department  interposes  no  political 
objections  and  restrictions  on  such  activities. 

So  far  as  economic  assistance  from  this  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  Spain  is  free  to  apply  to 
and  consult  with  the  Export-Import  Bank  for 
credits  for  specific  (irojects  on  the  same  basis  as 
any  other  country.  While  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment definitely  does  not  favor  the  extension  of 
a  general  balance  of  jiayments  loan  to  the  Span- 
ish (iovernment  to  use  as  it  sees  tit,  it  is  quite 
]»repared  to  acquiesce  in  the  extension  of  credits 
to  Spain  covering  specific  and  economically  jus- 
tifiable projects.  It  has  been  made  clear  to  all 
Spaniards,  both  private  and  official,  that  Spanish 
ajiplications  for  such  projects  will  be  considered 
on  the  same  basis  as  those  from  any  other  country 
and  the  final  decision  will  be  made,  in  accordance 
with  the  Bank's  regular  ])olicy,  not  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  need  for  the  credit  and  the  suitability 
of  the  particular  purpose  to  be  served,  but  also 
oil  whether  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
repayment. 

The  successful  develoiniient  of  mutually  bene- 
ficial economic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
equal  cooperation  of  both  parties.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  little  progress  has  been  made. 
The  United  States  sincerely  desires  to  facilitate 
normal  business  and  trade  with  Spain,  but  ulti- 
mate success  depends  on  the  cooperation  of  the 
Spanish  (lovernmeut  in  taking  constructive  steps 
to  promote  i(s  trade  and  (o  attract  foreign  invest- 
ment. Ill  order  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
these  activities,  (he  negotiations  of  a  new  Treaty 
of  I'riendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation  was  of- 
fei-ed  by  (he  Uni(ed  S(a(es.  To  date,  the  Spanish 
Government  has  indicated  no  interest  in  such  ar- 
rangements. EfToHs  have  also  been  made  (o  en- 
courage (he  Spanish  Government  to  simplify  its 
expoH  and  import  controls  and  its  foreign'  ex- 
change system,  which  is  based  upon  a  multiplicity 
of  rates,  in  order  (o  establish  an  exchange  rate 
which  would  ])ermit  Spanish  goods  to  compete, 
jiarticularly  in  (he  dollar  market.  Furthermore, 
efforls  have  been  made  to  encourage  the  Spanish 
(iovernment  to  lift  (he  restricdon  of  25  percent  on 
the  i)ar(ici|i!i(ion  of  foreign  inves(ors  in  any  Span- 
ish eiUerprise  and  to  accord  better  treatment  to 
existing  JForeign  investments,  both  of  which  are 
(odav  distinc(  hindrances  to  (he  flow  of  invesdnent 
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to  Spain.  We  have,  in  connection  with  these 
problems,  pointed  out  to  interested  Spaniards  and 
to  the  Spanish  Government  that  the  present  criti- 
cal situation  in  tlie  Spanish  doUar  balance  of 
payments  seems  to  derive  from  difficulties  many  of 
which  it  is  believed  could  be  substantially  rectified 
by  action  of  the  Spanish  Government.  To  date, 
however,  that  Government  has  taken  little  action 
alonjr  these  lines.  In  the  Department's  opinion 
tlie  next  steps  to  be  taken  in  furthering  mutually 
beneficial  economic  relations  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States  are  up  to  the  Spanish 
Government. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Acheson 


Bulgaria  Warned  Actions 

Threaten  Normal  Relations  With  U.S. 

[Released  to  the  press  January  20] 

REQUEST  WITHDRAWAL  OF  NOTE  ASKING 
RECALL  OF  MINISTER  HEATH 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered 
today  in  Sofia  by  the  American  Legation  to  the 
Bulgarian  Foreign  Office.  A  similar  note  was  de- 
livered today  to  the  Bulgarian  Legation  in 
Washington. 

The  Lregation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
has  been  instructed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  deliver  to  the  Bulgarian  Government 
the  following  reply  to  the  note  verhale  delivered 
to  the  Department  of  State  by  the  Bulgarian 
Legation  in  Washington  on  January  19,  1950,  re- 
questing the  recall  from  Bulgaria  of  the  Ameri- 
can Minister. 

The  charges  on  which  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment has  based  this  demand  are  wholly  unfounded, 
as  the  Bulgarian  Government  itself  is  fully  aware. 
Moreover,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  James  E. 
Webb,  on  December  12,  1949,  stressed  to  Peter 
Voutov,  the  Bulgarian  Charge  d'Affaires  in  Wash- 
ington, that  the  United  States  took  a  very  serious 
view  of  such  reckless  accusations  aga'inst  the 
American  Minister,  which  caused  this  Govern- 
ment to  question  the  Bulgarian  Government's  in- 
tentions with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  nor- 
mal and  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States. 

The  Bulgarian  Government  has  over  a  period 
of  2  years  increasingly  subjected  the  Legation 
to  a  series  of  indignities  and  restrictions  which 
have  now  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  the 
Legation  to  perform  its  nornial  diplomatic  and 
consular  functions.  In  addition  to  crippling  re- 
strictions on  the  entry  and  movement  of  United 
States  officials  assigned  to  the  Legation,  the  Bul- 


garian Government  has  pursued  a  campaign  of 
persecution  against  the  Legation's  Bulgarian  em- 
l)loyees  whose  only  crime  has  been  their  associa- 
tion with  the  Legation.  This  campaign  has  re- 
sulted in  the  execution  of  two  such  employees,  the 
death  of  a  third  after  maltreatment  by  the  police, 
and  the  arrest  and  torture  of  others.  All  of  these 
employees  were  engaged  only  in  such  routine 
duties  as  is  accepted  as  normal  practice  in  diplo- 
matic missions  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  United  States,  in  renewing  formal  relations 
with  Bulgaria  in  1947,  pointed  out  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations  did  not  in  itself 
imply  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  acts  and 
policies  of  the  Bulgarian  Government.  It  has 
been  the  hope  of  the  United  States  Government 
that  minimum  standards  of  international  comity 
with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  diplomatic 
intercourse  would  be  observed.  The  Bulgarian 
Government  has,  however,  fallen  far  below  even 
those  minimum  standards  in  conducting  its  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  unless  the  Bulgarian  Government 
withdraws  its  note  of  January  19  and  demon- 
strates its  willingness  to  observe  established  inter- 
national standards  of  conduct,  the  United  States 
Government  must  conclude  that  the  Bulgarian 
Government  does  not  desire  to  maintain  normal 
relations.  In  these  circumstances  the  United 
States  Government  will  be  obliged  to  withdraw 
the  United  States  diplomatic  mission  from  Bul- 
garia and  ask  for  the  recall  of  the  Bulgarian 
diplomatic  mission  from  the  United  States. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Bulgarian  note  of 
January  19 : 

The  Legation  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bul- 
garia in  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  requested  by 
the  Bulgarian  Government  to  notify  the  State  De- 
partment of  the  following : 

The  evidence  from  the  trial  of  the  criminal 
group  of  flagrant  spies  and  traitors  led  by  Traicho 
Kostov,  which  was  planning  to  overthrow  the 
legally  established  Powers  in  Bulgaria,  proved 
before  the  court  that  His  Excellency,  the  Pleni- 
potentiary Minister  of  the  United  States  in  Sofia, 
Donald  Read  Heath,  had  been  in  contact  with 
Traicho  Kostov  and  Tzonu  Tzontchev,  convicted 
by  the  Bulgarian  Court  for  treason  and  espionage, 
and  had  allowed  himself  to  take  action  not  in  line 
with  his  diplomatic  functions.  By  this,  he  had 
shown  abrupt  interference  in  the  interior  affairs 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria  concerning 
its  sovereignty  as  well  as  its  National  Security. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  Bulgarian 
Government  announces  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  it  considers  its  Plenipotentiary 
Minister  in  Sofia,  Donald  Read  Heath,  as  persona 
non  grata  and  requests  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  his  immediate  recall  from  Bulgaria. 
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Report  of  the  First  Regional  Conference 
of  U.S.  Arrtbassadors  in  the  Caribbean  Area 

lli'rliascd  to  the  pri'ss  .lanunnj  il] 


Tlie  fii-st  rejfional  coiifcnMicc  of  riiitcil  States 
Aiiilwssadors  in  the  Caiiblifuii  area  lias  iiict  in 
Ilahana,  January  lS-:2(),  1050,  in  pursuance  of  tlie 
present  policy  of  the  Departineiit  of  State  to  con- 
vene periodically  it^s  (lii)ioniatic  representatives 
in  the  various  regions  of  tlie  world  to  review  poli- 
cies and  |)ro(:edures.  The  Habana  conference  has 
been  marked  by  full  and  frank  discussion  of  the 
most  important  current  problems  both  adniinis- 
ti-ative  and  substantive. 

It  is  the  unanimous  view  of  all  those  present 
that  meetings  of  this  tyi)e  aie  of  the  utmost  value 
toward  the  end  of  keeping  our  policies  and  our 
administraticm  of  them  positive  and  progressive. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  more  imi)or- 
laiit  conclusions  reached  by  the  conference: 


|)or- 
the 
and 
the 
r  in 
lem- 
evei' 


Inter-American  System 

The   conference   alToi-ded   an   exct^llent   o])] 
t unity  to  reii.sse.ss  and  reaflirm  tlie  interest  of 
United  States  in  the  inter- American  system 
in  the  Organization   of  American   States  as 
most  important  expression  of  law  and  orde 
the  hemisphere.     All  those  jjrescnt  pledged  11 
selves  to  work   with    renewed   vigor  lowanl 
closer   relations  between    the    free    R<'])iililics   of 
America. 

Democratic  Institutions 

'I"he  conference  reviewed  \\\  some  detail  the 
progres,s  that  had  been  made  in  the  tlevelopmeiit 
of  democratic  institutions  in  the  area.  While  il 
was  noted  thai  tlu!  extent  of  [)rogress  has  not  been 
as  great  as  could  have  been  desired,  it  was  felt 
that  in  the  long  run  the  will  of  the  peojiles  could 
not,  be  denied  whei((  tiiere  existed  a  real  desii'c 
for  progress  toward  democracy.  All  those  pres- 
ent felt  lliat  the  I'liited  States  "should  aid  in  every 
possible  way  the  promotion  of  denioci-atic  insti- 
tutions, subject  always  to  our  basic  commit  meni  of 
nonintervention  and  to  the  realization  that  real 
progress  toward  democracy  must  come  through 
the  elTorls  of  the  ])eoi)les  themselves. 


Caribbean  Conflict 

The  conference  took  a  very  serious  view  of  the 
state  of  political  tension  that  has  existed  between 
some  countries  in  the  Caribbean  area  for  the  past 
several  years  as  most  recently  emphasized  by  the 
Haitian  and  Dominican  complaints  to  the  Organ- 
ization of  Amei-ican  States.  The  conference  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  over  the  manner  in  which  the 
entire  situation  was  now  being  handled  by  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
in  Washington.  The  nieiiibers  of  the  conference 
felt  that  progress  toward  a  solution  of  jiresent 
problems  in  the  Caribbean  area,  or  the  relaxation 
of  present  tension,  would  follow  from  a  thorougli 
ventilation  of  all  the  facts.  The  conference  felt 
that  through  the  examination  and  possible  elimi- 
nation of  many  factors  and  charges  which  may 
have  been  uniluly  exagirerated.  the  matter  would 
be  reduci'd  to  its  ])roper  pi-oportions. 

.Ml  present  felt  that  the  United  States  should 
fully  support  the  present  efforts  of  the  Council 
of  the  Organizati(m  of  American  States  and  in 
this  way  help  that  organization  to  achieve  ever 
greater  ])rogress  in  the  direction  of  becoming  the 
true  and  lasting  guarantor  of  peace  and  tran- 
(luility  in  the  hemisphere. 

The  conference  also  felt  that  much  could  be 
done  towai-d  the  easing  of  the  jiresent  situation 
if  the  nations  involved  show  a  real  and  sincere 
desire  to  engage  in  direct  discussions  for  the  i)ur- 
posc  of  composing  their  ditference  in  a  spirit  of 
iiiiil  iial  conciliat  ion. 


Role  of  Labor 

Tlie  conference  reviewed  in  detail  the  role  of 
organized  laboi'  in  the  h(>niis])liei'i>  and  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  growth  of  a  responsible 
and  pidgressi ve  I  lade-iinion  movement  throughout 
the  liemis]ihere  is  one  of  the  most  iini)ortant  fac- 
tors toward  llic  dcxclopmenl  ol'  dcniocral  ic  insti- 
tut  ions. 

The  conference  wi^lcomed  the  recent  foi'mation 
in  London  of  the  International  (^uifedei'alion  of 
Fice  Trade   I'nions  and  observed   with   satisfac- 
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tion  that  both  major  tratk'-union  jiroiips  in  the 
United  States  were  participatinjj  in  tiie  new  body. 
Tlie  conference  felt  that  tliis  new  ])attern  of 
democratic  international  labor  organization  wonld 
liave  a  helpftd  effect  on  the  development  of  a  free 
and  responsible  trade  union  movement  in  the  hem- 
isphere. 

Point  4  and  Economic  Development 

The  conference  felt  that  the  most  important  con- 
tribution that  the  United  States  could  make  to 
democratic  progress  in  the  hemisphere  would  be 
through  reasonable  and  well-directed  programs  of 
economic  and  technical  cooperation.  It  was  felt 
that  a  higher  degree  of  both  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural activity  in  all  coinitries  would  result  not 
only  in  increased  prosperity  but  in  greater  politi- 
cal stability.  The  conference  expressed  satis- 
faction over  repoi'ts  received  from  Washington 
concerning  progress  made  by  our  Congress  in  the 
consideration  of  Point  4  legislation.  It  felt  that 
if  and  when  the  present  legislative  program  on 
Point  4  had  been  approved  by  the  Congress  tliere 
would  then  be  available  the  tools  necessary  to  per- 
mit the  United  States  Government  to  play  an  even 
more  affirmative  role  in  hemispheric  develop- 
ment— adequate  financial  resources  being  now 
available  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  addition 
to  those  contributed  by  our  government  to  the  In- 
ternational Bank. 

The  problem  discussed,  therefore,  concerned  pri- 
marilj'  the  implementation  of  our  progi-ams  of  as- 
sistance. The  conference  felt  that  it  was  basic  to 
a  proper  understanding  of  our  programs  that 
United  States  assistance  could  not  of  itself  bring 
about  development  of  other  countries.  In  fact, 
the  role  of  United  States  assistance  is  entirely  sub- 
ordinate to  local  efforts  of  self-help.  The  con- 
ference was  deeply  impressed  by  the  principle  ex- 
pounded by  Secretary  Acheson  in  his  speech  be- 
fore the  National  Press  Club  on  January  12,  1950, 
when  he  said  that  United  States  assistance  to  any 
independent  foreign  country  can  only  be  effective 
when  it  is  the  one  "missing  component"  in  a  situa- 
tion otherwise  favorable  with  respect  to  economic 
and  political  progress. 

The  conference  felt  that  when  the  principle  so 
expounded  by  Secretary  Acheson  is  applied  in  this 
area,  it  will  be  found  that  in  some  countries  the 
degree  of  internal  activity  is  not  propitious  toward 
effective  utilization  of  external  aid.  In  some 
countries  so  many  difficulties  have  been  erected 
in  the  way  of  private  investment — local  as  well  as 
foreign — that  the  rate  of  private  productive  in- 
vestment has  stopped  or  greatly  decreased,  with 
the  result  that  the  resources  of  the  countries  are 
not  being  put  to  full  use.  The  conference,  there- 
fore, felt  that  under  such  circumstances  the  exten- 
sion of  United  States  cooperation  would  be  largely 
fruitless  from  the  standpoint  of  our  basic  objective 
of  assisting  sound  economic  development.  It  was 
felt  that  the  attainment  of  this  objective  depends 


to  a  large  degree  upon  the  readiness  of  the  people 
and  their  governments  to  create  conditions  essen- 
tial to  expanding  economic  activity. 

International  Trade 

The  conference  reviewed  the  present  situation 
and  future  prospects  relating  to  international 
trade.  The  conference  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
prosperous  state  of  foreign  trade  in  many  coun- 
tries of  the  area,  particularly  in  such  products  as 
coffee,  sugar,  bananas,  and  petroleum.  The  con- 
ference reaffirmed  its  faith  in  the  trade  agreements 
program  as  an  important  instrument  toward  ex- 
j)andiiig  international  commerce.  It  felt  that  one 
of  the  gi'eatest  contributions  that  the  United 
States  could  make  to  the  prosperity  of  the  area 
was  to  strive  for  a  constantly  expanding  rate  of 
United  States  imports  from  abroad. 

In  reviewing  the  prospects  for  the  future,  the 
conference  noted  the  probability  that  progi'essive 
reductions  would  occur  in  dollar  availabilities 
from  EcA  purchases  in  Latin  America  which 
have  totaled  G75  million  dollars  in  the  last  18 
months.  The  conference  noted  that  severe  reduc- 
tions or  discontinuance  of  these  purchases  could 
result  in  serious  political,  economic,  and  social 
problems  throughout  the  area,  with  the  strong 
possibility  that  many  of  the  countries  might  resort 
to  bilateral  or  barter  arrangements  in  an  effort  to 
protect  their  export  markets. 

In  the  light  of  the  seriousness  of  this  problem 
and  the  urgent  need  for  immediate  planning  so  as 
to  minimize  the  impact  of  this  situation  on  the 
Latin  American  countries,  the  conference  recom- 
mends : 

(A)  that  the  Department  of  State  and  other 
appropriate  agencies  of  our  government  give  early 
consideration  to  whatever  cooperative  arrange- 
ments may  be  required  to  maintain  a  satisfactory 
two-way  flow  of  trade  between  Latin  America  and 
the  Western  European  countries ; 

(B)  that  the  existing  arrangements  for  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can output  be  maintained,  and  that  consideration 
be  given  to  the  specific  measures  needed  to  expand 
United  States  imports  of  Latin  American  prod- 
ucts; 

(C)  that  the  Latin  American  countries  be  en- 
couraged to  increase  their  production  of  those 
items  needed  by  Western  Europe  and  other  areas 
to  the  advantage  of  the  economies  of  those  areas 
and  of  Latin  America. 

Information  and  Cultural  Activities 

The  conference  reviewed  in  detail  the  informa- 
tion and  cultural  activities  now  being  conducted 
by  the  United  States  Government.  It  felt  that 
this  type  of  activity  is  of  great  value  in  bringing 
about  a  basic  undei-standing  between  the  peoples 
of  the  countries,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  construc- 
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tive  iiiternationiil  relations.  The  conference  felt 
that  our  progress  in  the  information  and  cultural 
field  should  be  intensified  wherever  possible. 

International  Travel 

The  conference  felt  that  a  healthy  de<rree  of  in- 
ternal ional  travel  and  tourist  trade  could  be 
brought  about  through  siniiilificalion  of  consular 
and  customs  procedure  in  all  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  and  through  the  eliminati(jn  of 
other  impediments  to  travel. 

The  conference  deeply  appreciates  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  Cuban  (jovernmont  and  people  wiio 
through  their  friendliness  and  generosity  made  it 
possible  for  the  conference  to  be  held  in  their 
midst  under  the  most  happy  circumstances. 

The  stimulating  free  ])ress  of  Cuba  provided  a 
most  familiar  and  democratic  background  for  the 
discussions. 

In  particular,  tlie  conference  recorded  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  generous  hos]iitalit\-  extended  to 
its  nuMiibers  by  Carlos  Prio  Socarras,  President  of 
tile  Rep\iblic  of  Cuba,  and  the  jMinisler  of  State, 
Carlos  Ilevia,  and  other  oflicials  of  the  Cuban 
Government. 

The  conference  also  recorded  its  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  all  of  the  courtesies  and  elForts  of  the  host, 
Ambassador  Robert  Butler,  and  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  staff. 


U.S.,  U.K.,  France  Discuss 

Austrian  Treaty  Deadlock  With  U.S.S.R. 

[I{<Jij(iS(d  to  the  press  ■January  19] 

The  United  States  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  to- 
gether with  the  British  and  Fi-ench  Ambassadors, 
called  on  Mr.  (iromyko  at  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Office  on  January  18  {o  protest  the  delays  which 
have  been  encountered  in  the  negotiations  on  the 
Austrian  treaty. 

The  (iovernmenis  of  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  and  France  are  deeply  concerneil  at  the 
delay  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Austrian  treaty 
whicii  has  been  the  sul)ject  of  negotiation  since 
V.)U'>.  The  Soviet  authorities  have  made  re[)ealed 
statements  to  tiie  effect  that  the  remaining  articles 
in  the  treaty  woidd  ])resent  no  dillic  iilties  if  the 
Soviet  position  was  met  on  the  settlement  of  Ger- 
man assets  in  Eastern  Austria  which  are  claimed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  under  the  Potsdam  Declara- 
tion.    Agreement   was   reached   on    the   German 


assets  question  by  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  in 
Paris  on  June  20,  1949.^  The  details  involved  in 
the  Paris  Agreement  were  settled  by  the  deputies 
in  New  York  on  November  18,  1949.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  Soviet  Government  has  im- 
posed new  obstacles  to  the  completion  of  the  treaty 
in  connection  with  its  claims  for  repayment  for 
relief  supplies  furnished  to  Austria  in  the  early 
days  of  the  occupation. 

The  Soviet  delegation,  on  November  19,  declared 
that  it  was  in  no  position  to  negotiate  on  these 
claims,  which  involve  an  article  of  the  draft  treaty, 
until  certain  bilateral  negotiations  with  the 
Austrian  Government  in  Vienna  had  been  con- 
cluded. Agreement  in  Vienna  was  subsequently 
made  a  condition  for  the  discussion  of  other  im- 
{)ort  articles.  The  Soviet  deputy,  on  December  2, 
refused  to  discuss  the  treaty  article  (no.  42)  deal- 
ing with  the  protection  of  United  Nations  prop- 
erty in  Austria  until  the  unrelated  negotiations 
in  Vienna  had  been  concluded.  Similarly,  all 
iu\gotiations  on  the  article  relating  to  prewar 
Austrian  indebtedness  (art.  48)  proved  impossible 
in  view  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion even  to  discuss  the  subject.  After  a  recess 
designed  to  allow  the  Vienna  negotiations  to  be 
concluded,  the  deputies  met  again  in  London  on 
January  9  of  this  year,  but  neither  at  that  time 
nor  at  a  subsequent  meeting  on  January  13  was 
the  Soviet  delegation  in  a  position  to  indicate  when 
the  obstacle  to  the  discussion  and  settlement  of  the 
three  articles  in  question  would  be  removed. 

Ambassador  Kirk  and  the  British  and  French 
Ambassadors  asked  Mr.  (iromyko  what  assurances 
coidd  be  given  that  the  Vienna  negotiations  would 
be  conq)leted,  thus  permitting  the  deputies  to  con- 
clude the  .Vustrian  treaty  on  the  basis  of  the  agree- 
ment in  Paris  of  June  20,  1949.  No  assurances 
were  given  by  Mr.  (hoinyko  that  this  obstacle 
wouhl  be  removed  in  the  near  future. 

The  United  States  Government  desires  an  early 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  and  the  long  overdue 
reestablishment  of  conq)iete  Austrian  sovereignty 
and  inde]u'ndence,  which  was  ju'omised  by  the 
Moscow  (leclaration  of  1943. 

Although  the  deputies  are  scheduled  to  meet 
again  in  London  on  Monday.  January  23,  in  view 
of  the  altitude  of  Mr.  (iromyko,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  further  progress  can"  be  made.  Under 
the  circumstances,  consideration  will  be  given  to 
future  approi)riate  action  that  may  be  taken  to 
reestaiilish  Austrian  freedom  and  indei)endence  in 
accordance  with  the  publicly  stated  i)olicy  of  this 
(i<ivernmenl. 


'  Bri.i.i:nN  of  .Inly  1,  1949,  p.  STtl. 
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I     The  Place  of  the  Genocide  Convention  in  General  Pattern 
of  U.S.  Foreign  Relations 


Statement  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Busk 


Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
MiTiEE,  I  should  first  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  this  opportunity  to  present  the  State 
Department's  views  with  respect  to  the  Genocide 
convention.  As  j'ou  will  recall,  the  State  De- 
partment's memorandum,  which  was  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  on  June  16,  1949/  recommended  to 
the  President  tliat  the  Genocide  convention  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent 
for  ratification.  The  President  endorsed  this  rec- 
ommendation and  has  urged  that  the  Senate  give 
advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
convention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  purpose  here  to  indi- 
cate the  place  this  convention  has  in  the  general 
pattern  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States.  The  historical  origin  of  the  Genocide 
convention  is  a  matter  of  record.  Genocide  is  un- 
fortunately as  old  as  the  history  of  man.  The 
history  of  our  own  civilization  begins  with  the  de- 
liberate mass  exterminations  of  Christians  by  the 
imperial  government  of  Rome.  But  the  worst 
atrocities  of  Nero  against  the  Christians  failed  to 
reach  the  level  of  those  perpetrated  by  Hitler 
against  the  Jews.  No  one  can  yet  have  forgotten 
the  organized  butchery  of  racial  groups  by  the 
Nazis,  our  enemies  in  World  War  II,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  extermination  of  some  6  million 
Jews.  Decent  men  everywhere  were  outraged 
and  revolted  by  the  barbaric  and  bestial  conduct 
of  the  rulers  of  Germany  at  that  time.  These 
events  so  shocked  the  conscience  of  civilized  men 
that,  after  World  War  II,  it  had  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted that  such  conduct  could  no  longer  be  tol- 
erated in  civilized  society  and  that  it  should  be 
prohibited  by  the  international  community. 

'  Ex.  O,  81st  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 

Editor's  Note :  Made  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ou  Jan.  23, 1950,  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


Origin  in  the  United  Nations 

This  was  the  psychological  framework  witliin 
which  the  United  Nations  began  to  function  as  a 
permanent  international  organization.  The  next 
step  was  quite  logically  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  genocide  as  a  crime  under  inter- 
national law  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  at  its  first  session  in  December 
1946.  The  delegations  of  three  countries — Cuba, 
India  and  Panama — had  proposed  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  consider  the  problem  of  the  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  the  crime  of  genocide. 
The  matter  was  considered  at  length  by  the  Legal 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  lawyers  representing  each  of  the 
more  than  50  states  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. That  committee  submitted  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  without  a  single  dissenting  vote 
and  without  change  by  the  plenary  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  December  11, 1946 

This  resolution  declared  that  genocide,  the  "de- 
nial of  the  right  of  existence  of  entire  human 
groups,  shocks  the  conscience  of  mankind,  results 
in  great  losses  to  humanity  in  the  form  of  cultural 
and  other  contributions  represented  by  these  hu- 
man groups,  and  is  contrary  to  moral  law  and  to 
the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  United  Nations."  The 
resolution  further  declared  that  the  "punishment 
of  the  crime  of  genocide  is  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional concern"  and  affirmed  "that  genocide  is  a 
crime  under  international  law  which  the  civi- 
lized world  condemns."  Finally,  the  resolution 
recommended  "that  international  cooperation  be 
organized  between  States  with  a  view  to  facili- 
tating the  speedy  prevention  and  punishment  of 
the  crime  of  genocide"  and  to  this  end  requested 
that  studies  be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  drawing 
up  a  draft  convention  on  the  subject. 
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Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  a  special  United 
Nations  coniniittee  met  in  the  spring  of  1!)4S,  and 
under  the  ciiainnansliii)  of  the  United  States  rep- 
resentative, prepared  a  draft  convention  on  geno- 
cide, whicli  was  reviewed  by  tlie  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United"  Nations  in  tlie  sum- 
mer of  1!)48  and  tiien  transmitted  to  tlie  (ieneral 
Assemblv  in  the  fall  of  I'.XS.  This  convention 
was  studied  at  length  by  the  Legal  Connnittee  of 
that  body  and  was  finally  fornndated  by  that 
committee.  It  was  adoptetl  witliout  a  single  dis- 
senting vote  bv  the  (ieneral  Assembly  on  Decem- 
ber J).  1948. 

Thus,  twice  all  of  tiie  states  memliers  of  tlie 
United  Nations  have  declared  that  genocide  is  a 
matter  of  international  concern.  Twice  all  states 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have  declared 
that  genocide  is  a  crime  under  international  law. 
All  liave  declared  that  international  cooperation 
is  neech'd  to  stop  this  practice  and  that  states  have 
a  duty  to  put  a  stop  to  such  j)ractices  within  their 
own  respective  borders.  In  view  of  this  histoiy, 
no  one  can  doubt  that  genocide  is  a  subject  within 
the  constitutional  power  of  tlie  federal  govern- 
ment to  define  and  punish  offenses  against  tlie  law 
of  nations.- 

Tlie  Slate  Department  memorancbim,  wiiich  was 
transmilled  to  llie  Senate  in  dune  VM'.K  reviews  in 
some  detail  the  various  i)rovisions  of  the  ( ienoride 
convention. 

Genocide  as  Denned  in  the  Convention 

1  siio'dd  like  to  state  iiere  in  general  that  the 
convention  does  two  things:  It  defines  the  crime 
of  genocide,  and  it  obligates  states  to  take  meas- 
ures to  jirevent  and  ])iiiiish  genocide  witiiin  their 
respective  territories. 

(lenocide,  as  defined  in  article  II  of  the  conven- 
tion, consists  of  the  commission  of  certain  specified 
acts,  such  as  killing  or  causing  serious  bodily  harm 
to  individuals  who  are  members  of  a  national, 
ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  grouii,  with  the  intent 
to  destroy  that  grouji.  The  legislative  history  of 
article  11  shows  that  the  Uniteil  Nations  negoti- 
ators felt  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  that  an 
entire  human  grou])  be  destroyed  to  conslitule  the 
crime  of  genocide;  but  lather  that  genocide  meant 
the  partial  destruction  of  such  a  group  with  the 
intent  to  (lestroy  the  entire  group  concerned.  In 
terms  of  practical  ai)plication  within  (he  United 
Sla(es.  genocide  means  I  lie  commission  of  such  acts 
as  killing  meuibers  of  a  specified  group  and  thus 
destroying  a  subslanlial  portion  of  tiiat  group, 
as  pari  of  a  plan  to  destroy  that  entire  group  with- 
in Ihe  territory  of  (he  United  States.  It  can  thus 
be  readily  seen  that  genocide,  as  <lefineil  in  (his 
convention,  has  never  occurre<l  in  the  Ignited 
Slates  and  is  not  likely  to  occur  here  in  the  future. 

The  purpose  of  the  convention  is,  however,  to 
provide    for   the    prevention    and    |>unishmenl    of 

'Art.  I.  sec.  H,  clmiso  1U,  I'nilcd  SliiU-s  Ciinsl il\il Iciii. 


the  crime  of  cenocide.  The  convention  does  not 
purport  to  substitute  international  responsibility 
for  states  responsibility,  but  does  obligate  each 
state  to  take  steps  within  its  own  borders  to  pro- 
tect entire  human  groups  in  their  right  to  live. 

Obligation  of  the  United  States 

It  is  iuniorlant  to  understand  the  basic  inter- 
national obligation  the  United  States  will  assume 
under  this  convention.  In  the  language  of  article 
V  of  the  convention,  the  United  States  and  the 
other  contracting  states  would  ''undertake  to  en- 
act, in  accordance  with  their  resjiective  constitu- 
tions, the  necessary  legislation  to  give  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  present  convention,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  proviile  effective  penalties  for  persons 
guilty  of  genocide  or  of  any  of  the  other  acts 
enumerated  in  article  III." 

The  State  Deiiartment  does  not  consider  this 
convention  to  be  '"self -executing'"  in  the  sense  that 
inunediately  upon  its  ratification  prosecutions 
could  lie  instituted  in  the  federal  courts.  Before 
this  could  take  place,  the  federal  criminal  code 
would  have  to  be  amended  by  Congress.  As  one 
federal  court  has  well  put  it :  "It  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  treaties  to  enact  the  fiscal  or  criminal  law 
of  a  nation.  For  this  purpose  no  treaty  is  self- 
executing  .  .  .'  The  United  States  will  be  under 
a  duty  to  enact  what  has  been  agreed  upon  in  this 
convent  ion. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Genocide  convention 
does  not  represent  the  first  instance  in  which  the 
United  States  has  coojierated  with  other  nations 
to  suppress  criminal  or  quasi-criminal  conduct 
which  has  become  a  matter  of  international  con- 
cei-ii.  The  United  States  is  party  to  the  nndti- 
lateral  convention  foi'  protection  of  subniarine 
cables  of  ISSl,'  by  which  the  contracting  states 
have  agreed  to  punish  persons  breaking  or  in- 
jui-ing  submarine  cables."  The  United  States  is 
paify  to  a  convention  of  1911  with  (Jreat  Britain, 
Kussia,  and  Jajian  for  the  preservation  and  i^ro- 
tection  of  fur  seals  in  the  North  Pacific  Oi-ean,* 
whereby  the  contracting  states  undertook  to  pre- 
vent their  citizens  from  engaging  in  pelagic  seal- 
ing in  certain  areas  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
and  "to  enact  and  enforce  such  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  make  effective  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions with  a])])ropriate  jienalties  for  violations 
I  hereof."  "  The  United  Slates  is  also  party  to  the 
mullilateral  convention  to  suppress  the  slave  trade 
and  slavery  of  ]9-J(;.^  whereby  the  contracting 
slates  agreed  lo  impose  se\ere  jienalties  not  only 


•  Thr  Onr  tlir  To,).  5  F.  (M)  838  (D.  Conn..  W2r>.). 

*r.S.  Treaty  Series  No.  :!S0.  •_'  MmUo.v's  Treaties  1049. 

'This  wns  iiniilenieiiled  liv  llie  act  of  Fpl>.  20.  1888,  47 
r.S.  Code  I'l   ;«. 

"  r.S.  'I'reiit.v  SiTies  no.  .'■|(11.:{,  ."i  M.iUoy  251(10. 

'■j'liis  w;is  inipleinenleil  liy  tlie  act  »{  AuiZ.  24.  1!M2,  ll! 
U.S.  ('o.le  (aL'-(14:!. 

"r.S.  Treaty  Series  no.  778,  IV  U.S.  Treaties  (Treii- 
wilhi   ,''.1122. 
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to  repress  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  but  also 
conditions  of  forced  labor." 

Tlie  United  States  has  also  entered  into  other 
international  agreements  designed  to  repress  anti- 
social conduct,  such  as  the  white  slave  trallic,  traf- 
fic in  and  manufacture  of  narcotic  drugs,  and  the 
traflic  in  arms. 

Thus,  tlie  United  States  has  cooperated  in  the 

f)ast  with  other  nations  in  the  suppression  of  such 
esser  offenses  as  the  killing  of  fur  seals.  It  is 
natural  tiiat  other  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
for  cooperation  in  the  suppression  of  the  most 
heinous  offense  of  all — the  destruction  of  human 
groups. 

U.S.  Record  of  Humanitarian  Diplomacy 

It  is  an  inescapable  fact  that  other  nations  of 
the  world  expect  tlie  United  States  to  assert  moral 
leadership  in  international  affairs.  The  United 
States  has  a  record  of  humanitarian  dijilomacy, 
beginning  with  the  early  days  of  the  Kepublic 
when  President  John  Quinc}'  Adams  expressed  the 
public  sympathies  of  the  American  people  with  the 
Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  independence  from 
Turkish  rule.  The  United  States  Government  has 
remonstrated  more  than  once  with  other  govern- 
ments regarding  their  persecution  of  the  Jews: 
with  Rumania,  in  1902;  and  with  Czarist  Russia, 
in  1S!)1  and  1004.  In  addition,  the  United  States 
has  also  intervened  diplomatically  with  other  gov- 
ernments for  the  protection  of  Christians,  not  only 
on  behalf  of  American  missionaries  but  also  on 
behalf  of  converts.  For  example,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  treaty  of  October  8,  1903,  be- 
tween China  and  the  United  States,^"  the  Chinese 
Government  specificallj'  agreed  not  to  persecute 
teachers  of  Christian  doctrine  nor  to  molest  Chi- 
nese converts  in  the  peaceable  practices  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  Government  has  also  intervened 
diplomatically  on  behalf  of  native  Christians  in 
the  case  of  the  Armenian  population  of  Turkey. 

Finally,  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  United 
States  intervened  in  Cuba  in  1898,  in  the  cause  of 
humanitv  and  to  put  an  end,  to  quote  the  joint 
resolution  of  April  20,  1898,"  to  "the  abliorrent 
conditions  which  have  existed  for  more  than  3 
years  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  .  .  .  have  shocked 
tlie  moral  sense  of  the  peoi)le  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  a  disgrace  to  Christian  civilization. .  . ." 
It  is  a  familiar  role,  therefore,  for  the  United 
States  to  take  the  lead  in  raising  moral  standards 
of  international  society.  And,  prevailing  inter- 
national conditions  make  it  imperative  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  play  this  role.  We  all 
know  too  well  tliat  millions  of  luiman  beings  are 
still  subjected  to  tlie  domination  of  ruthless  totali- 
tarian regimes  and  that  the  .spectre  of  genocide 
still  haunts  mankind.      It  should  be  made  clear 

'Existing  legislation  was  adequate,  so  this  convention 
was  not  specifically  implemented. 
"'  I  Mallov  261. 
"30  Stat.  738-739. 
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to  such  govermneiits  tliat  the  United  States  and 
other  civilized  countries  do  not  condone  such  con- 
duct now  any  more  than  in  the  past.  • 

Importance  of  U.S.  Action 

'I'lie  Genocide  couvetition  has  been  signed  on 
behalf  of  43  states  and  has  been  ratified  on  behalf 
of  Australia,  Ecuador,  Etiiiopia,  Guatemala,  Ice- 
land, Norway,  and  Panama.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  other  nations  of  the  world  will  be 
ti'emendously  influenced  by  the  action  of  the 
United  Staes  Senate. 

The  United  States  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
United  Nations  in  the  international  effort  to  out- 
law this  shocking  crime  of  genocide.  I  can  only 
express,  on  behalf  of  the  State  Department,  our 
earnest  hope  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
by  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  convention,  will  demonstrate  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  United  Stales  is  de- 
termined to  maintain  its  moral  leadership  in  in- 
ternational affairs  and  to  participate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  international  law  on  the  basis  of 
human  justice. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Legislation 

Authorizing  the  Carrying  Out  of  the  Provisions  of 
Article  7  of  the  Treaty  of  February  3,  1944,  Between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  Regarding  the  Joint  Develop- 
ment of  Hydroelectric  Power  at  falcon  Dam,  on  tlie  Rio 
Grande.     S.  Rept.  907,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     3  pp. 

Certain  Cases  in  which  the  Attorney  General  has  Sus- 
pended Deiwrtation  for  More  than  6  Months.  S.  Rept. 
l(Xi6,  81st  Cong.,  1st  se.ss.     2  pp. 

Erecting  a  Jlemorial  to  the  Memory  of  Mohandas  K. 
Gandhi.     S.  Rept.  1070,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     2  pp. 

Investigation  of  Infestations  of  the  EuroiM-an  Corn 
Borer.     S.  Rept.  1085,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     1  p. 

Supplemental  Appro|)riation  Bill,  1950.  S.  Rept.  1092, 
81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     20  pp. 

Expanding  Activities  Within  Foreign-Trade  Zones.  S. 
Rept.  1107,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     7  pp. 

Discharge  of  Fiduciary  Obligation  to  Iran.  S.  Rept. 
1145,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     0  pp. 

Payment  of  Claims  for  Finnish  Vessels.  S.  Rept.  1166, 
81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     13  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Return  to  Mexico  of  the  Flags,  Stand- 
ards, Colors,  and  Emblems  that  were  Captured  by  the 
United  .States  in  tlic  Mexican  War.  S.  Rept.  1199,  81st 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     1  p. 

Amending  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  1950.  S.  Rept.  1201,  81st  Cong.,  1st 
sess.    2  pp. 

Knowledge  of  the  Marshall  Plan  in  Europe:  France. 
Report  of  tlie  .loint  Connnittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Co- 
operation created  pursuant  to  .Section  124  of  Public  Law 
472,  Eightieth  Congress.  S.  Rept.  1203,  81st  Cong.,  ist 
sess.    17  pp. 
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Soviet  Methods  Cannot 
Delay  Security  Council 

Statement  byEmest  A.  Gross 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative ' 

Mr.  President  :  I  tliiiik  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  any  member  of  this  Council  to  defend  itself 
against  the  type  of  charge  that  has  been  made  by 
the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union,  that  it  is 
propaganda  which  is  now  so  threadbare  that  I 
believe  it  has  lost  all  its  color  and  shape. 

I  am  afraid,  sir,  in  turning  to  another  matter 
that  we  are  in  some  danger  of  being  deflected  from 
the  item  which  is  on  the  agenda  today.  The 
agenda  does  not  contain  an  item  calling  for  action 
by  the  Council  on  the  Presidency  today.  There 
is  an  item  listed  which  relates  to  a  matter  which, 
as  I  said  on  January  10  at  our  meeting,  my  Gov- 
ernment believes  is  of  considerable  importance. 
I  refer  of  course  to  the  resolution  of  the  Ceneral 
Assembly  concerning  the  regulation  and  reduc- 
tion of  general  armaments  and  armed  forces. 
That  is  our  next  item  on  the  agenda.  Speaking 
for  my  delegation,  I  had  hoped  that  we  might  pro- 
ceed to  it  and  if  any  resolutions  are  to  be  made 
calling  for  suspension  of  rules  or  changes  in  the 
rules  or  other  matters  not  related  to  the  issue  on 
tlie  agenda  today,  that  they  might  be  made  and 
circulated  in  the  appropriate  manner. 

I  should  like,  Mr.  President,  at  this  time  to  make 
certain  remarks  which  I  should  have  preferred  not 
to  have  to  make  at  all  and  which  are  necessarily 
made  in  the  absence  of  the  Soviet  representative 
since  they  deal  with  his  absence.  They  might  be 
criticized  by  liim  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not 
present  while  they  were  uttered  but  I  am  sure  that 
ho  will  realize,  if  he  does  me  the  honor  to  read 
the  remarks  I  have  to  make,  that  they  are  directed 
against  his  absence  and  spring  from  it.  I  should 
like  him  to  know  that  I  greatly  prefer  if  in  the 
future  he  would  see  lit  to  be  present  upon  all  oc- 
casions including  those  when  criticism  of  him  is 
being  made. 

I  e.xj)ioss  again  the  regret  of  my  Government 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  unwilling  to  abide  by  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  that  it  has 
cho.sen  to  ignore  and  to  violate  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure of  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations  is  strong 
enough  to  withstand  such  tactics  as  tliese.  The 
absence  of  the  Soviet  representative  will  not  pre- 
vent us  from  conducting  tiie  business  to  which  we 
are  pledged.  It  is  the  view  of  my  Government 
that  tlie  absence  of  a  permanent  member  from  a 
meeting  of  the  Security  Council  in  no  way  dimin- 


'Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Jan.  13,  19.W,  and 
released  to  tlie  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  tlie  United 
Nntiona  on  the  same  date. 


ishes  its  powers  or  its  authority  to  act.  The  Char- 
ter provides  in  article  28  that  the  Council  shall 
be  organized  so  as  to  be  able  to  function  con- 
tinuously. We  cannot  permit  this  arbitrary  ac- 
tion of  our  Soviet  colleague  to  prevent  us  from 
fulfilling  our  obligation  to  the  Charter. 

There  is  an  additional  reason  of  fundamental 
importance  which  should  impel  us  to  carry  on 
with  our  duties  in  his  absence  as  well  as  in  his 
presence.  Our  work  here  in  the  United  Nations 
is  too  important  to  the  people  of  the  world  to  be 
imperiled  at  the  whim  of  a  member  motivated  by 
malice  or  a  desire  for  propaganda,  whichever  it 
may  be.  The  vitality  and  prestige  of  this  organi- 
zation has  been  developing  in  the  past  4  years. 
We  dare  not  permit  its  strength  to  be  dissipated 
by  this  gesture  of  contempt  for  its  orderly  proc- 
esses. Our  business  here,  Mr.  President,  is  to  seek 
to  conciliate  our  differences,  to  create  in  the  words 
of  the  Charter,  "a  center  for  harmonizing  the 
actions  of  nations."  This  objective  is  under- 
mined if  one  member  absents  himself  when  his 
point  of  view  does  not  prevail.  The  principles 
of  the  Charter  are  placed  in  dire  peril  if  other 
members  allow  such  arbitrary  action  to  deter  them 
from  proceeding. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  five  states  represented 
on  the  Security  Council  which  do  not  now  rec- 
ognize as  the  Government  of  China  the  Govern- 
ment which  Dr.  Tsiang  represents.  This,  of 
course,  creates  difficulties  for  these  states  when 
confronted  by  the  Soviet  proposal  but  only  one 
of  these  five  for  reasons  of  its  own  chooses  to  act 
in  a  way  that  is  disloyal  to  the  United  Nations  and 
to  the  Security  Council.  Only  one  of  them  re- 
fuses to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Security  Council 
taken  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  and  the  rules 
of  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  we  hope  that  a  decent  sense  of 
respect  for  the  United  Nations  and  the  work  be- 
fore us  will  soon  restore  the  Soviet  representative 
to  his  place  in  our  councils.  In  the  meantime,  let 
us  proceed. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
urge  upon  the  distinguished  delegate  of  Yugo- 
slavia that  it  would  seem  more  appropriate  at  this 
meeting  to  continue  as  required  by  the  rules,  as 
has  been  so  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  France,  in  a  normal 
manner  proceeding  to  the  next  item  on  the  agenda. 


Engineering  Professor  Visits  Brazil 

John  H.  Kuhlmaiin,  iirofessor  of  electrical  design,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  1ms  been  awarded  a  grant  to  enable 
him  to  serve  as  visitinf:  professor  for  a  year  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  SHo  Paulo,  Hrazil.  He  has  been  invited  to  give 
a  special  course  in  the  design  and  construction  of  elec- 
trical machinery  for  interested  teachers,  engineers,  and 
students.    He  will  leave  for  Sao  Paulo  on  January  14. 
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Action  on  Political  and  Security  Problems  in  the  United  Nations 


Four  years  ago  the  first  meeting  of  the  Secirity 
Council  was  held  at  Church  House  in  London  on 
January  IS.  Since  that  day  in  1946  the  Council 
has  held  4G'2  meetings,  an  average  of  more  than 
two  per  week.  During  the  same  period  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  completed  four  regular  sessions 
and  two  special  sessions,  consisting  of  a  total  of 
about  360  working  days,  or  66-day  weeks. 

What  have  all  these  meetings  accomplished? 
It  is  too  early  to  make  a  final  assessment  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  United  Nations.  In  the 
field  of  peaceful  settlement  at  least  we  can,  at  best, 
have  only  a  short-range  perspective.  But  the  time 
has  come,  even  though  it  is  only  after  4  years,  for 
us  to  judge  the  United  Nations  on  the  basis  of  its 
performance. 

With  strict  adherence  to  the  two  precepts  im- 
posed by  the  Charter — to  settle  international  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  means  and  to  refrain  in  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  state — we  would  have  some  assur- 
ance of  a  peaceful  world. 

In  addition  to  providing  standards  of  interna- 
tional conduct,  the  United  Nations  makes  avail- 
able procedures  and  techniques  that  make  the  task 
of  peaceful  settlement  easier. 

The  machinery  available  to  the  United  Nations 
and  its  organs  was  created  on  an  assumption  that 
there  would  be  cooperation  among  nations,  that  it 
would  be  used  in  good  faith,  in  bona  fide  efforts  to 
reach  the  objectives  for  which  it  was  designed. 
That  cooperation  and  good  faith  has  often  been 
lacking.  The  available  machinery  has  had  to  be 
adapted  to  a  contrary  situation.  It  has  had  to  be 
adapted  to  national  policies  of  propaganda  and 
veto  and  walkout.  This  is  not  an  apologia  for 
the  United  Nations ;  it  is  a  fact.  It  is  the  type  of 
fact  that  tests  the  ingenuity  of  the  men  in  the  for- 
eign offices  whose  job  it  is  to  make  the  United 
Nations  machinery  meet  the  production  schedules 
that  determine  whether  the  United  Nations  is  in 
the  black  or  the  red. 


'  An  excerpted  version  of  an  address  made  by  Harding 
F.  Bancroft,  Director  of  the  Office  of  United  Nations 
Political  and  Security  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  before 
the  United  Nations  Association  of  Chicago  on  Jan.  19, 1950, 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


In  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  our 
wholehearted  support  of  the  United  Nations 
means  that  in  contemplating  any  course  of  action 
in  our  foreign  policy  we  test  that  course  against 
the  standards  of  the  Charter  and  we  ask  ourselves 
how  this  or  that  step  would  look  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  foreign  offices  throughout  the 
world  make  the  same  tests  and  ask  the  same  ques- 
tions. Even  though  in  some  cases  there  may  be  a 
tendency  to  a  very  liberal,  if  not  distorted,  con- 
struction of  the  words  of  the  Charter. 

It  is  significant  that  thus  far  in  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  no  nation  has  been  cynical  about 
the  standards  of  the  Charter.  No  nation  has  been 
willing  to  admit  that  any  action  it  has  taken  or 
proposes  to  take  is  contrary  to  the  Charter.  In- 
deed, in  all  cases  representatives  have  been  quick 
to  assert  that  what  they  have  done  conforms  with 
the  Charter  and  their  arguments  run  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Charter  rather  than  to  the  validity  or 
propriety  of  its  provisions. 

Mr.  Vyshinsky's  statement  on  his  arrival  in 
New  York  for  the  last  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  illustrates  this  point: 

The  Soviet  Delegation  feels  confident  that  the  United 
Nations  is — as  head  of  the  Soviet  Government,  Stalin,  had 
said — a  serious  instrument  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  international  security.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  General  Assembly  will  be  able  to  solve  successfully 
the  important  tasks  it  faces,  provided  that  the  members 
display  a  sincere  desire  to  cooperate  with  each  other 
and  act  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

Last  week  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  walked  out  of  the  Security  Council  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  participate  so  long  as  the 
representative  of  Nationalist  China  was  repre- 
sented at  the  table. 

The  Council  voted  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3,  with  2 
abstentions,  against  a  Soviet  resolution  to  unseat 
the  Nationalist  representative.  Mr.  Malik  used 
the  technique  of  walk-out  to  show  his  disagree- 
ment with  the  Council's  decision.  He  attempted 
to  justify  his  illegal  action  by  an  expression  of 
respect  for  the  prestige  of  the  United  Nations. 

Tlie  position  of  the  Soviet  Union,  is  a  consistent  posi- 
tion ;  it  is  a  position  of  principle.  The  Soviet  Union  will 
not  participate  in  the  Security  Council  until  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Kuomintang  group,  who  is  illegally  occu- 
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pyinK  a  seat  in  this  organ  of  the  United  Nations,  has 
been  removed  therefrom.  His  presence  undermines  the 
prestige  and  the  authority  of  the  Security  Council  and 
the  United  Nations. 

The  present  question  is  whether  the  machinery 
that  has  been  established  under  the  Charter  is 
adequate  to  assist  the  nations  of  the  world  m 
meetin<5  these  high  standards  of  international 
conduct,  and  whether  the  procedures  and  tech- 
niques of  peaceful  settlement  are  in  fact  helping 
to  create  a  harmonious  community  of  nations. 

A  partial  test  can  be  made  by  reviewing  some 
of  the  questions  in  the  political  field  that  have 
been  before  the  United  Nations  and  contrasting 
the  situation  as  it  was  about  a  year  ago  and  the 
situation  today. 

A  year  ago  the  Soviet  blockade  of  Berlin  was 
still  in  effect.  On  December  IS,  1948,  the  Dutch 
had  launched  a  new  military  action  in  Indonesia. 
In  Palestine,  not  much  more  than  a  year  ago, 
fighting  was  continuing  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  armies.  Throughout  1948  in  Kashmir,  there 
was  fighting  between  the  regular  armies  of  India 
and  Pakistan. 

In  Greece,  the  guerrilla  warfare  against  the 
Government  still  continued  with  the  active  aid 
and  assistance  from  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugo- 
slavia, its  neighbors  to  the  north. 

All  the  cases  have  a  common  denominator  in 
that  the  United  Nations  has  been  instrumental  in 
making  some  progress  toward  a  settlement.  By 
using  differing  procedures  adapted  to  the  differ- 
ing international  problems  the  United  Nations  has 
been  able  to  isolate  issues,  to  narrow  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  parties,  and  to  bring  to  bear 
to  a  lesser  or  greater  degree  the  pressure  of  world 
opinion  by  tTie  use  of  what  "Woodrow  Wilson 
called  lhe""power  of  pitiless  publicity." 

The  Berlin  case  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Security  Council  in  September  1948  as  a 
threat  to  the  peace.  It  was  a  form  of  duress  under 
which  the  Western  Allied  Powers  could  not  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  technical 
problem  of  currency  which  the  Soviets  had  alleged 
was  the  reason  for  the  blockade.  However,  be- 
cause it  was  a  direct  dispute  between  the  Great 
I'owers,  the  veto  existed  to  block  any  substantive 
decision  which  the  Council  might  make  on  the 
merits.  So  the  Council  tried  a  different  approach. 
After  a  full  statement  of  the  facts,  the  President 
of  the  Council.  Dr.  Bramuglia  of  Argentina,  en- 
listed the  aid  of  five  other  members  of  the  Council 
who  were  not  directly  involved.  These  six  repre- 
sentatives acted  as  g()-l)etweens  between  the  West- 
ern nations  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  explored 
every  i)os.sibility  to  find  a  conunon  grotmd.  De- 
spite the  Soviet"  [)osition  that  they  were  unwilling 
to  participate  in  the  Security  Council  discussion, 
the}'  did  consider  Dr.  Branuiglia's  ])roposals.  But 
they  did  not  budge  an  inch  and  insisted  there  must 
be  agreement  on  t'he  Berlin  currency  problem  be- 
fore liiey  would  lift  the  blockade. 
When  the  efforts  of  the  six  neutrals  failed,  the 


Security  Councirs  resources  were  not  exhausted. 
The  President  of  the  Council  then  established  a 
technical  committee  to  study  the  currency  problem 
as  an  isolated  issue  on  a  technical  basis.  Again, 
the  Soviet  Union  did  not  budge  and  after  weeks 
of  work  in  Paris  and  Geneva  the  technical  com- 
mittee had  to  report  that  it  could  find  no  basis  for 
agreement.  There  were,  however,  various  infor- 
mal indications  that  the  Soviets  in  fact  wanted  a 
solution.  That  was  understandable  because  the 
continuance  of  the  blockade  was  a  real  political 
liability  to  the  Soviets  among  the  German  people 
and  the  review  of  the  case  at  the  bar  of  world  opin- 
ion had  made  it  clear  where  the  blame  for  the  tense 
situation  lay.  Then  last  winter  Premier  Stalin  in 
one  of  his  press  interviews  restated  the  Soviet  po- 
sition on  the  case  but  did  not  mention  the  necessity 
for  prerequisite  agreement  on  the  currency  prob- 
lem. The  significance  of  that  omission  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  another  less  formal  United  Na- 
tions technique,  namely,  the  delegates'  lounge  at 
Lake  Success.  Dr.  Jessup  asked  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative if  Stalin  had  purposely  omitted  any  men- 
tion of  currency,  and  Mr.  Malik  promised  to  cable 
back  to  Moscow  to  find  out.  In  a  short  time,  he 
called  on  Dr.  Jessup  to  report  that  the  omission 
was  "not  accidental." 

From  that  point  forward  it  was  easy,  and  the 
four  powers  agi'eed  that  the  blockade  would  be 
lifted  and  immediately  thereafter  a  meeting  of 
the  four  Foreign  Ministers  would  be  held. 

The  problem  of  Berlin  and  the  problem  of  Ger- 
many were  not  solved  at  the  meeting  of  the  For- 
eign Ministers,  but  the  resources  of  the  United 
Nations  that  paved  the  way  for  sensible  negotia- 
tions rather  than  nonsensical  use  of  force. 

The  outcome  of  the  Indonesian  question  has 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  problem  with 
which  the  United  Nations  has  dealt,  and  in  pass- 
ing, a  number  of  points  might  be  stressed.  The 
first  point  is  that  ever  since  the  first  Dutch  mili- 
tary action  in  July  1947,  there  has  been  a  United 
Nations  connnission  in  Ratavia  doing  its  best  to 
reconcile  the  parties.  That  commission  negoti- 
ated the  steps  which  have  now  liecome  a  normal 
pattern  in  cases  where  fighting  has  broken  out; 
namely,  a  cease-fire,  a  truce,  and  an  armistice  with 
demai'cation  lines  between  the  territories  of  both 
sides  under  the  observation  of  United  Nations  mil- 
itary observers.  The  commission  also  negotiated 
a  stage  of  agreement  on  ])rinciples  when  the  Ren- 
ville agreement  of  January  1948  was  concluded. 
The  fact  that  these  principles  were  ignored  by 
the  Dutch  military  action  in  December  1948  does 
not  lessen  their  imjiortance  as  a  milestone,  because 
the  Security  Council  and  the  Commission  based 
United  Nations  action  on  their  continued  validity. 

A  second  significant  feature  of  the  Indonesian 
case  is  the  fact  that  when  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  a  conference  at  The  Hague  would  determine 
the  methods  of  transfer  of  sovereignty  and  the 
nature  of  the  relations  between  the  Dutch  and 
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the  new  nations,  tlie  commission  went  to  that  con- 
ference and  helped  it  along  on  every  troublesome 
point. 

The  third  interesting  feature  is  the  influence 
that  the  United  Nations  had  on  the  Republic  dur- 
ing its  long  struggle  with  the  Dutch.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  Commission  in  its  territory  gave  the 
leaders  of  the  Kepublic  added  strength  to  carry 
forward  a  nationalistic  cause  and  at  the  same  time 
to  combat  within  their  own  ranks  the  influence  of 
Connnunists.  The  Republican  leaders  knew  that 
they  had  the  moral  support  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist countries  in  the  United  Nations.  They  knew 
further  that  this  support  would  be  weakened  or 
lost  if  they  permitted  the  Communists  in  Indo- 
nesia to  subvert  their  nationalist  aspirations.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Republicans  were  able  to  sujjpress 
the  Communist  uprising  in  the  summer  of  1948 
and  to  maintain  tlie  integrity  of  a  liberal  and 
progressive  leadership  for  a  new  nation. 

This  was  a  case  where  the  United  Nations  and 
the  high  statesmanship  of  both  the  Dutch  and  the 
Indonesians  all  contriouted  to  a  final  success. 

The  Palestine  case  is  not  easy  to  analyze  because 
it  has  had  such  a  long  and  complicated  history. 
Althoug'h  it  is  still  unsolved  the  outstanding  prob- 
lems have  now  reached  manageable  proportions. 
The  United  Nations  has  provided  a  wide  variety 
of  instrumentalities  to  deal  with  its  various  as- 
pects which  have  acted  both  separately  and  in  co- 
ordination with  each  other.  After  the  British 
mandate  in  Palestine  ended  in  19i7,  the  General 
Assembly  sent  a  commission  to  the  area  to  study 
the  problem  and  to  make  proposals.  Thereafter, 
acting  in  a  quasi-legislative  capacity,  the  General 
Assembly  adopted  the  partition  plan.  Wlien  hos- 
tilities broke  out  in  1948  the  Security  Council 
ordered  the  parties  to  stop  fighting  and  created 
a  truce  commission.  In  the  spring  of  1948,  the 
General  Assembly  at  a  special  session  created  the 
office  of  mediator  who  was  to  work  in  close  cooper- 
ation with  the  Security  Council.  In  the  fall  of 
1948,  the  General  Assembly  created  the  Palestine 
Conciliation  Commission  to  attempt  to  bring  the 
parties  together  on  outstanding  questions.  Also, 
in  1948,  the  General  Assembly  created  the  United 
Nations  Relief  for  Palestine  Refugees  (Unrpr) 
whose  job  it  was  to  look  after  the  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  million  Arab  refugees  who  were 
wandering  about  the  area  hungry  and  destitute. 
Complex  machinery  was  created  to  meet  a  com- 
plex situation. 

As  late  as  December  1948,  there  was  large-scale 
fighting  in  the  Negeb  in  the  southern  tip  of  Pales- 
tine, and  it  was  only  last  summer  that  armistice 
agreements  had  been  reached  between  Israel  and 
all  the  Arab  governments.  The  work  of  the 
United  Nations  was  slow  and  unspectacular,  but 
it  was  proceeding.  The  boundary  question  is  still 
unresolved,  but  it  is  quiescent,  and  territorial  set- 
tlements are  never  quickly  made.  Wlien  the  par- 
ties are  ready  to  find  a  common  ground,  the  Pales- 


tine Conciliation  Commission  will  be  available  to 
help  them. 

It  is  now  possible  to  see  a  glinmier  of  hope  in 
the  grave  economic  dislocations  that  followed  the 
hostilities.  Last  year  the  refugees  were  cared 
for  by  the  Unrpr  on  a  straight  relief  basis.  This 
year  the  General  Assembly  has  provided  for  a 
different  approach  based  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Economic  Survey  Mission.  The  signifi- 
cant feature  of  the  new  approach  is  that  it  looks 
toward  the  end  of  direct  relief  by  the  integration 
of  the  refugees  into  the  economic  life  of  the  area 
and  by  providing  employment  opportunities  for 
them  in  useful  ])ublic  works.  The  General  As- 
sembly has  estimated  that  57  million  dollars  will 
be  required  for  this  agency  for  an  18-month  pe- 
riod, which  is  not  much  more  on  a  monthly  basis 
than  was  expended  last  year  for  direct  relief  of 
the  soup  kitchen  type.  The  new  agency  to  carry 
out  this  work  is  called  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East. 

The  Palestine  case  has  aroused  such  strong  feel- 
ing and  strong  criticism,  it  is  not  easy  to  evalu- 
ate the  role  of  the  United  Nations.  What  would 
have  happened  if  there  had  been  no  United  Na- 
tions? Wlio  or  what  would  have  accepted  re- 
sponsibility when  Britain  gave  up  its  mandate? 
Would  a  new  state  have  come  out  of  it  like  Israel 
to  take  its  place  in  the  community  of  nations? 

Turning  to  Kashmir,  here  is  a  problem  which 
the  Security  Council  has  had  for  2  years.  A  set- 
tlement has  not  been  reached,  but  by  action  of  the 
Council  and  the  work  of  its  commission  in  the  field, 
the  fighting  between  the  regular  armies  of  India 
and  Pakistan  has  been  stopped.  A  truce  with 
established  demarcation  lines  supervised  by 
United  Nations  observers  is  in  effect.  The  Com- 
mission has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  parties' 
agreement  to  the  important  principle  that  the  fate 
of  Kashmir  shall  be  determined  by  the  people,  in 
a  plebiscite  under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
Nations.  Despite  that  agreement  India  and  Paki- 
stan have  not  been  able  to  agree  on  the  procedures 
to  be  worked  out  as  to  how  the  plebiscite  shall  be 
held.  The  outstanding  issue  between  them  is  the 
question  of  demilitarization  of  the  area,  that  is  the 
synchronized  withdrawal  of  the  Indian  and  Paki- 
stan troops  that  are  in  Kashmir  and  the  disband- 
ment  of  local  militia  which  sprang  up  as  defense 
forces  while  the  fighting  was  going  on.  The  Com- 
mission is  still  in  existence,  a  United  Nations  pleb- 
iscite administrator,  Admiral  Nimitz,  has  been 
appointed  and  is  ready  to  conduct  the  plebiscite 
when  it  is  held.  Even  now,  General  McNaughton 
of  Canada,  the  President  of  the  Security  Council 
in  December,  is  helping  with  his  good  offices  at 
Lake  Success  in  the  laborious  process  of  peaceful 
negotiation. 

In  Greece  since  the  General  Assembly  has  had  a 
Commission  in  that  country,  we  have  seen  the 
guerrillas  reduced  fi'om  their  peak  of  27,000  to  a 
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present  handful  of  about  800.  Many  factors  led 
to  this  result  in  addition  to  the  United  Nations: 
the  good  showiufr  of  the  Greek  army,  the  United 
States  aid  profirani,  and  Tito's  break-away  from 
the  .'^oviet  orbit.  The  technique  used  by  the 
United  Nations  was  dilicrent  here  than  that  used 
elsewhere.  The  Greek  rebels  in  their  light  against 
their  Government  were  actively  aided  by  the  three 
countries  to  the  north— Albania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Yugoslavia.  Those  countries  provided  arms  and 
ammunition  for  the  guerrillas,  niaintained  train- 
ing centers  for  them,  and  provided  avenues  of 
escape  across  the  frontier. 

Tlie  ])r()cess  of  negotiation  or  conciliation  was 
unavailable  because  tlie  three  northern  neighbors 
refused  to  recognize  the  United  Nations  Conunit- 
tee  or  to  cooperate  with  it  in  any  way.  The  As- 
sembly used  the  technique  of  "i)itiless  publicity." 
It  maintained  a  connnission  in  Greece  with  observ- 
ers wearing  United  Nations  arm  bands  stationed 
at  strategic  ])oints  along  the  frontier.  The  com- 
mission was  thus  able  to  get  first-hand  evideni'e 
as  to  the  fact  of  assistance  from  the  north  and  the 
extent  of  it.  This  evidence  was  transmitted  to 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  As- 
sembly adojited  appropriate  resolutions  based  on 
the  commission's  (indings  and  called  upon  those 
countries  to  cease  their  aid.     The  United  Nations, 


by  focusing  the  spotlight  of  world  attention  on 
the  facts,  inspired  an  articulate  expression  of 
world  opinion.  Yugoslavia  has  recently  ceased 
its  aid  to  the  guerrillas  and  a  normaliza- 
tion of  its  relations  with  Greece  is  now  possible. 
The  Balkan  Commission  has  always  had  within 
its  terms  of  reference  the  authority  to  use  its  good 
offices  to  mediate  between  Greece  and  its  northern 
neighbors. 

These  cases  are  not  the  only  political  problems 
that  face  the  United  Nations.  They  illustrate  a 
jjattern  of  adaptable  process  in  questions  of  dis- 
putes between  nations.  They  also  show  a  poten- 
tial that  is  hopeful  in  cases  where  a  nation  is  deter- 
mined to  maintain  its  integrity  against  outside 
aggression.  For  example,  wth  the  help  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Iranian  people  succeeded  in 
V.)ii')  in  resisting  Soviet  aggression.  Similarly, 
the  people  of  South  Korea  have  established  a 
democratic  government  elected  by  themselves. 
That  Government  has  resisted  outside  interference 
from  the  North,  even  though  Soviet  imperialism 
has  made  impossible  the  unification  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.  As  the  Secretary  of  State  said  in  his 
statement  last  week,  "the  United  Nations  has  not 
so  far  proved  a  weak  reed  to  lean  on  by  any  people 
who  are  determined  to  protect  their  independence 
airainst  outside  atrizression." 


Importance  of  American  Relations  With  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia ' 


In  reviewing  the  jiai-ticular  problems  of  South 
and  Southeast  Asia,  the  British  Ccmunonwealth  of 
Nations  at  a  conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  at 
Ceylon,  early  this  month,  ''found  ihat  in  the  light 
ofthe  i-ajiid  changes  taking  place  in  that  area, 
progress  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  improve- 
nient  of  basic  economic  conditions.''  George  C. 
McGliee  told  the  Annual  Pi'ess  Institute  on  ,)an\i- 
ary  19. 

.Ml-.  McGhee,  A.'-sistant  Secretary  for  Near  East- 
ern, South  Asian  and  African  Affairs,  said  that 
the  task  of  the  Conunonweallh  Consultative  Coin- 
mitlee,  which  will  hold  its  first  meeting  shortly 
in  Australia,  will  be  to  plan  "an  economic  i)r()- 
gram  foi'  South  and  Southeast  Asia  based  on  prin- 
ciples of  self-hel])  and  mutual  aid." 

"The  United  States,"  Mr.  .McGhee  said,  "ap- 
])lauds  this  decision  of  the  Conunonwealth  Con- 
ference and  finds  hope  in  the  spirit  of  unanimity 
with  which  it  was  adopted.  Many  elements  must 
be  coniiniied  to  bring  about  success  for  an  under- 
taking of  the  magnitude  envisaged  at  Ceylon.  Es- 
sential elements  which  are  lacking  in  individual 

"I'his  ncidiint  Is  nil  pxcorpti'il  vcrsiDn  of  Assistant 
Scent  a  ly  .M<(;iiei''s  address;  for  cuinpli'te  text,  see  Dc- 
|i:irliiiciit  I'f  suite  press  relouse  53  of  Juii.  19. 


states  can  be  i)rovided  thi-ough  a  pooling  of  re- 
sources in  a  connnon  effort. 

"There  is  a  long  tradition  of  friendly  and  co- 
oiH'rative  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  The  United 
States  has  given  practical  expression  to  its  in- 
terest in  the  economic  stability  of  the  United  King- 
dom ami  has  hel]>ed  to  strengthen  the  economic 
sinews  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  United  States 
wishes  the  Commonwealth  nations  success  in  the 
high  endeavor  upon  which  they  have  embarked 
on  their  own  initiative  in  South  and  Southeast 
Asia.  We  on  our  ])art  are  ready  to  adapt  our 
own  efforts  in  furtherance  of  this  endeavor." 

The  vast  regions  of  the  Near  East  aiul  South 
Asia  have  great  ])roblems  I'esulling  in  part  from 
their  long  history  as  colonies,  and  from  the  dis- 
locations which  accompanied  their  emergence  as 
indej)endent  states.  I  regret  to  say,  Mr.  McGhee 
contiiuied,  that  there  is  .some  tendency  among  these 
people  to  associate  the  United  States  with  the 
former  jiract  ices  of  the  colonizing  powers,  of  whom 
they  tii'e  still  suspicious.  Moreover,  they  are  in- 
clined to  feel  that  the  United  States  has  neglected 
them  because  of  its  concentration  on  the  jiroblems 
of  \\'eslern  Europe.     Vet  an  increasing  number  of 
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tlicir  people  are  coming  to  realize  that  the  United 
States,  perhaps  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  won 
freedom  from  colonial  status,  has  a  genuine  desire 
to  encourage  nationalist  aspirations,  and  to  assist 
them  with  their  basic  problems. 

Thej'  provide  in  comparison  with  other  areas  in 
the  East  a  relatively  stable  base,  upon  which  can 
be  built  an  orderly  society  of  free  people.  It  is 
particularly  in  the  light  of  the  situation  in  the 
Far  East,  the  Assistant  Secretary  said,  that  we 
must  view  with  increased  importance  the  attain- 
ment of  this  objective,  as  well  as  the  voluntary 
association  of  the  peoples  of  this  area  with  the 
other  free  peoples  of  the  world.  The  problem  of 
this  area  is  not  to  put  out  a  fire  that  is  tnreatening 
to  consume  its  social  and  economic  structure.  The 
problem  is  to  build  that  structure.  The  needs  are 
pressing,  but  there  is  still  time  to  build  wisely 
and  well. 

Strategic  Importance  of  Area 

This  area,  containing  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
people  of  the  world,  includes  parts  of  three  con- 
tinents. Greece  and  a  part  of  Turkey  are  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Greek  guerrilla  war  and  the  question 
of  the  Turkish  Straits  are  primarilj^  European 
problems,  but  strategically  both  countries  are  im- 
portant to  the  whole  Near  East.  The  Egyptians 
live  in  Africa,  but  their  historic,  cultural,  religious, 
and  political  ties  are  largely  with  Asia.  In 
Asia  itself,  the  region  includes  Turkey,  the  Arab 
states  and  Israel,  Iran,  Afghanistan,  India,  Paki- 
stan, and  Ceylon.  It  comprises  the  whole  area 
south  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  and  the  Him- 
alayas. The  future  of  India,  Pakistan,  and  Ceylon 
is  closely  linked  with  that  of  East  Asia;  neverthe- 
less, their  internal  stability  at  this  time  shows 
marked  contrast  to  the  condition  of  their  fellow 
Asians  to  the  East. 

A  factor  of  great  significance,  Mr.  McGhee  said, 
is  that  of  its  geographic  and  strategic  position. 
In  this  vast  sweep  of  territory,  the  historic  con- 
nection between  its  500  million  peoples  has  been 
the  narrow  land  bridge  where  the  three  continents 
come  together  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

"As  an  indication  of  increasing  American  in- 
terests in  this  region,  an  American  flag  was  rarely 
seen  at  the  masthead  of  a  ship  passing  through 
the  Suez  Canal  before  1930.  Now,  more  than  half 
the  tonnage  which  goes  through  that  narrow 
waterway  is  American.  During  the  interval  be- 
tween World  AVars  I  and  II  commercial  aviation 
spread  its  network  through  the  Near  East  to  link 
Europe  with  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  The  im- 
portance of  the  area  has  been  further  increased 
by  the  modern  techniques  of  telecommunications. 
Freedom  of  movement  through  this  area  is  vital 
to  a  peaceful  world.  Control  by  a  totalitarian 
powder  would  split  the  free  world  into  two  uncon- 
nected segments  and  endanger  the  future  of  free- 
dom in  the  whole  world." 

A  second  factor  of  importance,  Mr.  McGhee 


continued,  is  the  concentration  of  population  in 
this  area.  India  alone  has  more  people  than  the 
whole  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Yet  this  great 
supply  of  manpower,  under  present  conditions, 
suffers  from  archaic  methods,  lack  of  modern 
skills,  and  inhibiting  social  patterns.  The  aver- 
age laborer  has  little  opportunity  to  supplement 
his  physical  energy  through  the  full  utilization 
of  the  natural  resources  about  him.  As  a  result, 
his  productivity  is  low,  and  his  standard  of  living 
is  often  little  higher  than  the  minimum  for  exist- 
ence itself.  Yet,  as  they  have  demonstrated  over 
centuries  in  the  handicrafts  and  in  the  works  of 
art  which  they  have  produced,  these  people  are 
capable  of  developing  remarkable  skills. 

"Also,  the  area  is  important  because  of  its 
wealth  potential.  Great  rivers  flow  into  the  sea 
during  a  part  of  the  year.  At  other  times  their 
banks  suffer  from  a  lack  of  water.  This  results 
in  undeveloped  power  facilities,  wasted  lands,  and 
in  drudging  human  hardships.  Recent  years 
have  also  brought  to  light  the  great  mineral  re- 
sources of  this  area;  particularly,  the  petroleum 
reserves  in  the  region  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Al- 
though still  only  partially  developed,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  they  contain  perhaps  50  percent  of  the 
world's  known  oil  reserves.  There  are  also  in  the 
area  other  large  deposits  of  mineral  wealth,  in- 
cluding manganese  and  mica. 

Development  of  U.S.  Interest 

"The  relatively  recent  development  of  our  in- 
terest in  this  area  arises  in  part  from  the  fact 
that,  until  a  half  century  ago,  these  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  were  generally  living  as  de- 
pendent peoples  under  the  aegis  of  European  pow- 
ers. But  the  First  World  War  greatly  weakened 
the  empires  of  Europe.  The  partial  exhaustion 
of  the  European  states  and  the  spread  of  the  con- 
cept of  self-determination  combined  to  create  the 
external  conditions  under  which  the  peoples  of 
the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  could  successfully 
demand  their  freedom.  Concurrently  there  de- 
veloped intense  nationalistic  feelings  on  the  part 
of  the  colonial  populations  themselves. 

"The  period  between  the  World  Wars  marked 
the  gradual  development  of  United  States  interest 
in  the  Near  East,  particularly  along  educational 
and  commercial  lines.  But  it  was  the  Second 
World  War  that  catapulted  America  into  the  very 
center  of  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  life,  and 
led  to  an  appreciation  by  us  of  the  importance  of 
this  part  of  the  world.  For  World  War  II  had 
four  important  effects  on  this  area  which  have  in- 
fluenced relations  with  the  United  States. 

"First,  the  necessity  to  protect  the  vital  com- 
munications and  resources  of  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia  demanded  American  participation  in 
the  military  campaigns  and  supply  operations  in 
that  area.  Many  thousands  of  American  troops 
lived  there  and  saw  the  conditions  under  which 
people  lived. 
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"Second,  World  "War  II  hastened  the  relinquish- 
ment of  European  responsibility  over  many  parts 
of  this  area  because  of  the  inability  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  to  continue  the  heavy  financial  and 
security  responsibilities  which  they  had  borne  in 

the  past.  ,     ^  ,  1 

"A  third  factor  resulting  partly  from  the  second 
was  the  emergence  of  new  states,  including  Syria, 
Lebanon,  Jordan,  Israel,  India,  Pakistan,  Nepal, 
and  Ceylon.  Some  of  these  states  were  small  and 
were  not  viable  economic  units.  In  most  of  them 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  experienced  leadere  and 
administrators.  The  result  was  that  many  of 
these  nations  were  launched  into  independence 
without  stable  and  progressive  governments.  This 
fact,  coupled  with  the  partial  withdrawal  of 
European  power  from  the  East,  tended  to  create 
a  power  vacuum  over  an  enormous  area  along  the 
southern  boundaries  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"A  fourth  factor  was  the  emergence  of  Soviet 
imperialism  under  the  guise  of  communism,  with 
the  goal  of  conquering  the  Near  East  and  South 
AsiiK  This  objective  was  clearly  expressed  by  the 
Soviet  Government  itself  in  agreements  with  Ger- 
many in  1940.  In  the  draft  agreements  for  a  pact 
between  Hitler  and  Stalin,  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
clared that  'its  territorial  aspirations  center  south 
of  the  national  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
direction  of  the  Indian  Ocean.'  Again  on  No- 
vember 26,  1940,  Mr.  Molotov  asked  the  German 
Foreign  Office  to  collaborate  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  agreeing  to  establishment  of  land  and  naval 
bases  within  range  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dar- 
danelles and  specified  that  'the  area  south  of 
Batum  and  Baku  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  should  be  recognized  as  the  center 
of  the  aspirations  of  the  Soviet  Union.'  " 

Soviet  Moves  Fail 

The  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  McGhee  said,  must  have 
thought  the  situation  peculiarly  favorable  for 
her  designs  in  1945.  The  weakened  European 
jiowers  could  no  longer  assure  the  Near  East  of 
security  against  encroachment  from  the  north. 
"The  United  States  was  far  away,  traditionally 
isolationist,  and  jjrobably  unaware  of  the  real 
facts  involved.  Therefore,  the  Soviet  Union  set 
in  motion  a  series  of  intrigues  and  attacks  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  Greece,  penetrate  Turkey,  and 
paralyze  Iran. 

"The  United  States  recognized  the  danger  and 
accepted  the  challenge.  In  a  series  of  unpre- 
cedented actions  tlirough  the  United  Nations  and 
through  direct  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  and  later 
to  Iran,  we  have  assisted  the  peoples  of  the  Near 
Ea.st  in  resisting  aggression.  Four  years  is  not 
a  long  time  for  peoples  whose  history  is  counted 
in  millennia.  Yet  perhaps  4  years  is  enough  to 
see  the  results  which  these  people  have  achieved 
with  United  States  assistance,  and  to  assay  the 
role  that  the  United  States  is  assuming  in  this 


region.  The  Soviet  Union  first  failed  in  its  effort 
to  absorb  northwestern  Iran  and  thereby  to 
paralyze  Iranian  economic  life. 

"Iran  successfully  resisted  this  threat  with  the 
support  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States.  In  order  to  assist  Iran  in  strengthening 
its  internal  security,  the  United  States  has  ex- 
tended military  assistance.  Last  December,  at 
the  close  of  the  visit  of  the  Shah  of  Iran,  Presi- 
dent Truman  stressed  our  desire  to  help  Iran  in 
her  seven-year  plan  for  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment" by  supporting  Iran's  application  for  a 
loan  from  the  International  Bank.  With  the  in- 
creasing payments  in  foreign  currency  oRained 
for  her  oil  royalties,  Iran  is  now  in  a  position  to 
proceed  with  the  development  of  her  latent  re- 
sources." 

The  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  McGhee  continued,  also 
failed  to  make  headway  against  the  Turks,  who 
showed  a  remarkable  courage  and  firmness  in 
dealing  with  Soviet  threats  and  pressure.  United 
States  military  assistance  has  greatly  modernized 
Turkish  security  forces.  A  barrier  has  been  in- 
terposed to  Soviet  penetration  that  has  given  Tur- 
key and  the  free  peoples  of  adjoining  territories 
greater  assurance  of  security.  Eca  assistance 
has  given  strength  to  the  Turkish  economy  and  in- 
creased confidence  to  the  Turkish  people  in  their 
economic  betterment. 

"Soviet  threats  to  the  integi-ity  of  Greece  have 
been  well  documented,"  he  said.  "The  Commu- 
nists inspired  and  supplied  a  painful  and  costly 
guerrilla  war  against  a  Greek  Government, 
elected  by  a  majority  of  its  people.  But  the  Greeks, 
when  given  tools  in  the  form  of  American  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance,  proved  victorious, 
and  the  rebels  have  either  been  driven  back  into 
satellite  territory  or  have  surrendered.  Greece 
now  faces  her  first  year  of  peace  in  a  decade.  The 
greatly  improved  military  situation,  however,  must 
be  supplemented  by  a  corresponding  economic  im- 
provement and  the  development  of  stable  govern- 
ment. Demobilization  of  the  Greek  forces  has 
begun,  thus  releasing  funds  for  economic  develop- 
ment. Martial  law  has  been  lifted  in  several  parts 
of  the  countr}'.  Broad  clemency  legislation  has 
been  enacted,  and  general  elections  are  scheduled 
for  February  or  March,"  IMr.  McGhee  concluded. 

The  Palestine  Problem 

Tile  problem  of  Palestine  is  very  different  in  its 
origins  and  development  from  that  of  other  prob- 
lems in  the  Near  East,  Mr.  McGhee  said.  "United 
States  interest  in  Palestine  and  in  the  development 
of  the  State  of  Israel  has  in  no  way  lessened  our 
interest  in  the  Arab  states.  We  have  demon- 
strated that  interest  in  a  number  of  important 
actions  in  the  i)ast  few  years." 

A  tragic  result  of  the  armed  conflict  which  took 
place  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  was  the 
exile  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  people  who 
are  now  living  under  deplorable  conditions  in 
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Aral)  territory.  The  presence  of  these  refugees, 
Mr.  Mc(}lice  said,  perpetuates  the  ill  feelings  en- 
genilered  by  the  conllict  and  continues  to  retard 
the  economic  progress  of  the  whole  region.  The 
I'nited  Nations  recognized  in  1048  that  hope  for 
the  restoration  of  peace  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  world  depended  upon  some  solution  of  the 
refugee  problem.  The  United  Nations  asked  its 
member  states  to  contribute  a  sum  of  -yi  million 
dollars  for  the  relief  of  these  unfortunate  people. 
The  United  States  contributed  half  of  that  sum. 
But  it  was  recognized  that  relief  in  itself  docs  not 
provide  a  solution  to  the  basic  problem.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission 
organized  in  the  fall  of  1949  an  Economic  Survey 
Mission  under  the  chairmanship  of  (iordon  Clapp. 
The  General  Assembly  has  asked  member  states  to 
contribute  a  total  of  54.9  million  dollars  for  a 
works  and  relief  program,  to  be  expended  over  a 
period  of  IS  months. 

About  60  percent  of  these  funds,  he  continued, 
will  be  spent  on  modest  demonstration  projects, 
which  will  have  the  dual  purpose  of  benefiting 
the  countries  concerned  while  allowing  many  of 
the  refugees  to  earn  a  living  rather  than  receive 
a  dole.  These  projects  are  largely  agi-icultural. 
One  is  in  the  drainage  of  swamps  in  the  Ghab,  a 
rich  and  fertile  valley  in  North  Syria.  Another 
is  in  tiie  valley  of  the  Zai'qa  River,  which  flows 
into  the  Jordan  through  an  area  which  was  rich 
in  Biblical  times,  but  where  the  ravages  of  erosion 
and  neglect  have  permitted  reversion  to  the  desert. 

"Mr.  Clapp  feels  that  the  peoples  of  the  Near 
East  must  gain  experience  through  these  and  sim- 
ilar projects  before  they  can  launch  the  more  am- 
bitious plans  proposed  for  the  Near  East — which 
are  too  grandiose  for  present  realization  because 
of  limitations  in  the  states  concerned  in  such  basic 
factors  as  administrative  experience,  local  capi- 
tal, and  skilled  labor,"  Mr.  McGhee  said. 

"Like  ourselves,  the  Near  Eastern  peoples  must 
learn  the  slow  way  from  small  beginnings. 
Through  these,  they  will  acquire  the  capacity  to 
attack  larger  problems.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
administration  that  the  United  States  should  con- 
tribute about  50  percent  of  the  funds  necessary 
for  these  projects,  the  same  percentage  as  for  the 
refugee  relief  program,  and  Congress  will  be  re- 
quested to  appropriate  this  sum.  American  skills 
can  be  made  available  to  this  progi-am  under  the 
President's  Point  4  Program. 

'"It  is  ho])ed  that  Mr.  Clapp's  plan,  which  re- 
quires a  cooperative  effort  by  the  states  concerned, 
the  United  Nations,  and  assisting  states,  will  pro- 
vide the  missing  element,  the  inspiration  to  gal- 
vanize the  latent  enei'gies  and  abilities  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Near  East.  Through  this  plan,  it 
is  hoped  that  strong  forces  for  economic  and  social 
betterment  will  be  released,"  Mr.  McGhee  said. 

"Our  proposed  participation  in  this  program 
points  up  a  guiding  principle  of  United  States 
foreign  assistance,  which  has  been  stated  nowhere 
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more  clearly  than  by  the  Secretary  of  State  a  week 
ago  today  at  the  National  Press  Club : 

'American  assistance  can  not  furnish  determina- 
tion, it  can  not  furnish  the  will,  and  it  can  not 
furnish  the  loyalty  of  a  people  to  its  government. 
But  if  the  will  and  if  the  determination  exists 
and  if  the  people  are  behind  their  government, 
then,  and  not  always  then,  is  that  a  very  good 
chance.' 

The  missing  component  may  be  provided  in  a 
number  of  ways,  Mr.  McGhee  said.  Technical 
assistance  is  needed  almost  universally.  Teams 
of  United  States  experts  have  been  hired  by  for- 
eign governments,  or  sent  by  United  States  agen- 
cies to  advise  on  specific  matters  of  engineering, 
health,  or  administration.  When  approved  by 
Congress,  such  technical  assistance  will  be  or- 
ganized under  the  President's  Point  4  Program 
through  the  United  Nations.  The  United  States 
can  help  also  through  loans  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Several  states  in  this  area  are  now  seeking  loans 
from  the  International  Bank  for  conservation 
and  development  projects.  The  case  of  Iran  has 
already  been  mentioned.  The  missing  component 
in  other  cases  may  be  United  States  private  in- 
vestment and  managerial  talent,  in  situations 
where  it  is  desired  and  a  suitable  "climate" 
provided. 


U.S.  Representatives  in  Far  East 
To  Stop  Sailings  of  Ciiinese  Ships 
With  Defaulted  Payments 

[Released  to  the  press  January  18] 

The  Department  of  State,  following  consulta- 
tion with  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
has  instructed  its  representatives  in  various  ports 
in  the  Far  East  today  to  request  local  authorities 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  certain 
vessels,  owned  by  the  Chinese  National  Govern- 
ment and  operated  by  that  Government  or  by 
Chinese  private  interests,  on  which  mortgages 
held  by  the  Maritime  Commission  and  Export- 
Import  Bank  are  in  default  both  as  to  principal 
and  interest  payments. 

This  action  is  being  taken  at  this  time  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  under  the  de- 
faulted mortgages  which  it  holds  on  these  vessels 
in  view  of  the  defection  on  Monday  of  certain  of 
these  vessels  currently  at  Hong  Kong. 

It  is  anticipated  that  legal  action  will  be  taken 
within  a  few  days  by  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  the  various  juris- 
dictions where  the  ships  are  presently  located  in 
order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  these  vessels. 
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These  vessels,  42  in  number,  were  sold  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  the  Chinese  National 
Government  in  I'J-iT  and  early  19-i8.  The  total 
amount  of  principal  and  interest  presently  owing 
the  United  States  Government  on  these  vessels 
is  almost  19  million  dollars. 

The  State  DeiJartment,  Maritime  Commission, 
and  Export-Import  Bank  have  been  discussing 
witii  the  Chinese  Embassy  in  Washington  the 
problems  connected  with  the  default  on  payments 
on  the  mortgages  during  the  past  several  months 
and  recently  informed  the  Chinese  Embassy  of 
the  likeliliood  that  the  United  States  would  be 
required  to  avail  itself  of  its  legal  remedies  under 
the  UKjrt gages  on  these  vessels. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  today  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  Dr.  V.  K.  AVellington  Koo, 
Ambassador  of  the  Chinese  National  Government: 

Tlu'  Dopartniciit  nf  State  lia.s,  this  day,  informod  its 
repri'scntativcs  in  vari(nis  foreijrn  ports  ttiat  tlic  Maritime 
('otiiiiiission  and  the  Kxiiort-Inipnrt  Bank  of  Wasliinf;ton 
have  decided  lliat  they  liave  no  alteiiialiv(>  liut  to  take 
iininediulely  siicli  iesal  aetion  as  is  re(|uired  in  order  to 
Iiroleet  tlieir  interests  under  morl.i,'a,L:es  lield  hy  tlieni 
wliieli  are  in  default  on  certain  vessels  owned  and  oper- 
Mied  hy  the  Chinese  National  Government  and  Chinese 
private  interests.  This  <lecision  was  taken  at  this  time 
in  consultation  with  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Kepartment  of  State,  In  view  of  the  recent  detections 
cairied  out  hy  the  crews  of  certain  vessels  in  Honj; 
KonK.  In  view  of  the  seriousness  with  which  the  Kovern- 
ment  agencies  wliich  hold  lliese  niortu'n^es  have  discussed 
the  matter  of  your  Government's  default  with  you  and 
memhers  of  your  staff  over  a  period  of  months,  I  feel  sure 
the  action  now  taken  hy  them  will  come  as  no  surprise. 

The  nepai-tment  of  State  is  conscious  of  the  possihle 
effect  u|ion  the  economy  of  the  Chinese  National  Govern- 
ment which  unfortunately  may  How  from  this  decision. 
You  will  appreciate,  however,  I  am  sure,  the  necessity  for 
the  action  hein;;  taken.  The  Department  is  fully  con- 
scious of  the  transportation  requirements  of  F"orniosa 
in  order  to  maintain  its  e<'ononiic  viahllity  and  will  con- 
sider. In  C(jnsnltation  with  (jther  United  States  Govern- 
nient  ap'ticies,  such  measures  as  may  he  possihle  and 
apliropriate  in  the  li;;ht  of  such  needs. 


Tientsin  Paper  Publishes  Notice 
for  Registering  Property 

[Udtuacd  to  the  prcs,H  Jdnuiirn  J~] 

Tlie  Department  of  State  announced  today  that 
it  has  been  informed  liiat  the  December  2.5,'  1S)4!), 
issue  of  tlie  Tientsin  ne\vHpii|)er,  7'icfi  Chin  Jih 
I'd" — jjublislied  under  Chinese  Comimmist  aus- 
pices, contaitied  ti  "notification  of  tlie  Cliinwang- 
tao  People's  Ciovernmenf  in  regard  to  the  regis- 
tration of  jirivate  i)ropeily  at  Peilaiho.  The 
following  is  iui  unodicial  translation  of  the  noti- 
fication : 

Notice  l.s  herehy  served  that  re;:lslrallon  has  l)e^'un 
from  the  heglnniii);  of  this  nionlh  In  the  heach  area  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  Chinwant:tao  ("Hy  for  the  protection 
of  jirivate  pjoperly.  It  Is  hoped  that  iiroperty  owners 
will   hrln;;  all  documentary  evidence  to  the  heach  ward 


office  to  complete  the  rejiistration  procedure  within  two 
months  after  puhlication  of  this  notice.  Where  special 
reasons  prevent  such  owners  frota  making  prompt  regis- 
tration, they  shall  specify  the  reasons  and  notify  [the 
ward  otfice]  accordingly.  Failure  to  carry  out  registra- 
tion without  a  statement  of  cause  shall  lead  to  temporary 
government  custody  [of  the  property]. 

The  Department  has  instructed  the  American 
consulate  general  in  Tientsin  to  transmit  to  the  ap- 
propriate local  Communist  authorities  a  statement 
that  in  the  event  that  the  notification  is  intended 
to  a[)ply  to  foreign-owned  property  the  rights  of 
absent  American  owners  are  reserved. 

The  Department's  announcements  of  November 
7  and  23.  lOfO.  dealt  with  the  registration  of 
property  at  Tientsin.* 


Austrian  Decree  Exempts 
U.S.  Citizen  From  Taxes 

[Released  to  the  press  January  10] 

The  Department  of  State  today  announced  that  the 
-Austrian  Minister  of  Finance  has  issued  a  decree,  dated 
I'ecember  31,  1940,  exempting  United  States  citizens  who 
do  not  reside  in  Austria  from  the  payment  of  taxes  OQ 
certain  types  of  property  located  in  Austria  which  would 
(Jtherwise  have  to  he  paid  under  the  Austrian  Capital  Levy 
Law  of  July  7,  194S,  and  the  Austrian  Capital  Appre- 
ciation Levy  Law  of  the  same  date. 

If  such  taxes  on  these  particular  kinds  of  assets  have 
already  heen  paid,  application  for  refund  should  he  made 
to  local  tax  otiices  in  Austria.  The  exemption  does  not 
affect  the  obligation  of  United  States  citizens  to  tile  decla- 
rations anil  to  p:iy  taxes  on  other  assets  in  Austria  affected 
hv  the  Capital  Levy  and  Capital  Appreciation  Levy  Laws 
of  .luly  7,  1!»4S. 

The  particular  assets  located  in  Austria  which  are 
exempted  from  taxation  if  owned  by  United  States  citizens 
are  described  in  the  laws  as  "domestic  capital,"  which  is 
ilcfined  as  "means  of  payment  and  securities  located 
within  this  country  [.\ustria],  furthermore  deposits  and 
other  credits  with  domestic  haidcing  institutions  as  well 
;is  claims  against  domestic  debtors.  Not  included  under 
domcslic  capital  ai-e  claims  resulting  from  reinsurance 
contracts  with  donn'stic  banking  institutions  as  far  as  it 
can  be  shown  that  they  result  from  such  reinsurance  con- 
tracts." 


Stage  Designer  To  Lecture  in 
Latin  America 

Ddiiald  Ocnslager,  stage  designer  of  New  York, 
and  i)roressor  of  scenic  design  ;it  Yale  Univer.sity 
since  1I>2.'">.  has  been  awarded  a  grant  by  the  De- 
part ineni  of  Slate  for  a  .H-moiith  series  of  lectures 
in  (he  lield  of  stage  design,  beginning  in  Fcbrtiary, 
at  the  United  Stales-assisted  cultural  institutes  in 
Chile.  Argentina,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 


'  Itn.i.MiN  of  Nov.  L'l,  I'.tlH,  p.  7i;0  and  Dec.  S,   19!;>, 
p.  Stisa. 
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Report  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  U.S.-U.K.  Consular  Convention^ 


January  6, 1950. 
The  President, 
The  White  House: 

The  undersigned,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has 
the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President,  with  a  view 
to  its  transmission  to  the  Senate  to  receive  the 
advice  and  consent  of  that  body  to  ratification, 
if  his  judgment  approve  thereof,  a  consuhir  con- 
vention, with  an  accompanying  protocol  of  signa- 
ture, between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland,  signed  at  Washington  on  February 
16,  1949,  and  an  exchange  of  notes  dated  October 
12,  1949,  relating  to  the  nonapplication  of  the 
convention  to  Newfoundland  and  Newfoundland 
citizens. 

The  purpose  of  the  convention,  like  that  of  con- 
sular provisions  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  numerous  other  countries,  is  to  regu- 
late the  consular  affairs  of  each  country  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  other  country.  In  most  respects  the 
convention  confirms  the  principles  and  practices 
which  have  long  been  effective  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Considering  that  it  is 
desirable  as  far  as  possible,  that  these  principles 
and  practices  be  governed  by  a  treaty,  officials  of 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  entered  into  negotiations  many 
years  a"0  with  a  view  to  concluding  such  a  treaty. 
While  tiie  object  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  provisions  of  the  resulting  consular 
convention  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
provisions  customarily  included  in  consular  con- 
ventions of  the  United  States  with  other  countries, 
there  are  many  improvements  in  terminology 
which,  in  the  light  of  experience,  are  intended  to 
make  the  application  and  effect  of  the  provisions 
clearer. 

The  convention  covers  such  matters  as  the  status 
of  a  consular  establishment,  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  consular  officers,  and  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  of  the  consular  personnel  of  each 
country  stationed  in  the  territory  of  the  other 
country.  More  specifically,  the  convention  con- 
tains, as  usual  in  the  case  of  consular  conventions 


'  S.  Exec.  A,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
January  30,   1950 


negotiated  by  the  United  States  with  foreign 
countries,  provisions  relating  to  the  appointments 
and  districts  of  consular  officers  (pt.  II)  ;  their 
legal  rights  and  immunities  and  the  inviolability 
of  consular  offices,  archives,  and  correspondence 
(pt.  Ill)  ;  the  financial  privileges  of  consular  offi- 
cers and  employees,  including  certain  tax  exemp- 
tions and  customs  privileges  (pt.  IV)  ;  the  rights 
of  consular  officers  in  connection  with  the  protec- 
tion of  nationals  of  their  country  (pt.  V)  ;  notarial 
acts  and  other  services  (pt.  VI)  ;  the  authority  of 
consular  officers  in  connection  with  the  settlement 
of  estates  and  transfers  of  property  (pt.  VII); 
and  their  authority  in  regard  to  shipping  mat- 
ters (pt.  VIII). 

As  stated  in  article  28  of  the  convention,  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  functions  which  con- 
sular officers  may  perform  are  not  exhaustive; 
that  is,  they  shall  be  permitted  to  perform  other 
functions  which  involve  no  conflict  with  the  law 
of  the  territory  in  which  they  are  stationed  and 
which  either  are  in  accordance  with  international 
law  or  practice  relating  to  consular  officers  or  are 
acts  to  which  no  objection  is  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  whose  territory  they  exercise  their  func- 
tions. 

The  only  treaty  provisions  presently  in  force 
between  tlie  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom relating  to  consular  officers  are  those  in  article 
IV  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  of 
July  3,  1815  (Treaty  Series  110;  8  Stat.  228;  18 
Stat.,  pt.  2,  Public  Treaties,  292),  and  article  III 
of  the  convention  of  March  2,  1899,  relating  to 
tenure  and  disposition  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty (Treaty  Series  146;  31  Stat.  1939).  Pur- 
suant to  article  29  of  the  consular  convention 
transmitted  herewith,  those  provisions  will  be 
superseded,  upon  the  entry  into  force  of  the  con- 
vention, in  respect  of  the  territories  to  which  the 
latter  applies. 

As  set  forth  in  article  1,  the  convention  shall 
apply  to  all  territories  subject  to  the  sovereignty 
or  authority  of  the  United  States,  excepting  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  shall  apply  "to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  Newfoundland,  Southern  Rhodesia,  to  all 
His  Majesty's  colonies  and  protectorates,  to  all 
territories  under  His  protection,  and  to  all  terri- 
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tories  under  trusteeship  administered  by  His  Gov- 
ernment in  the  United  Kingdom."  By  reason  of 
the  fact,  however,  that  the  United  Kingdom  ceased 
to  be  responsible  for  the  international  relations  of 
Newfoundland,  which  has  become  a  part  of 
Canada,  it  has  become  necessary  to  amend  the 
convention  in  order  to  omit  Newfoundland  and 
citizens  of  Newfoundland  from  the  application  of 
the  convention.  This  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes,  to  be  considered 
as  an  integral  ))art  of  the  convention. 

With  respect  to  certain  provisions  (par.  (1)  of 
art.  7)  relating  to  the  acquisition  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  either  country,  for  specified  official  pur- 
poses, of  land,  buildings,  parts  of  buildings  and 
appurtenances  in  the  territory  of  the  other  coun- 
try, T.he  protocol  of  signature  which  accompanies 
the  convention  provides  that  those  provisions  shall 
not  apply  to  certain  territories,  named  in  the  pro- 
tocol, until  notice  is  given  by  the  United  Kingdom 
(Government  to  the  United  States  Government  that 
the  law  of  such  territories,  or  any  of  them,  has 
been  amended  to  permit  of  effect  being  given  to 
those  provisions.  The  protocol  names  compara- 
tively few  of  the  ovei-seas  territories  under  United 
Kingdom  jurisdiction,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
(jovewiment  has  committed  itself  to  take  all  meas- 
ures appropriate,  having  regard  to  its  relationship 
to  the  governments  in  the  particular  territories 
concerned,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  latter  to 
tlie  prompt  application  of  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  article  7  to  those  territories. 

Among  the  more  important  provisions  are  the 
following,  in  summary : 

In  paragraph  (4)  of  article  8  it  is  provided  that 
a  consular  office  shall  not  be  entered  by  the  police 
or  other  authorities,  provided  such  office  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  consular  business,  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  consular  officer  or,  if  such  consent 
cannot  be  obtained,  pursuant  to  appropriate  writ 
or  process  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  F(u-oign  Affairs,  in  the  case  of  United 
States  consular  offices  in  territory  to  which  the 
convention  api)lies,  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  the  case  of  United  Kingdom  consular  offices  in 
United  States  territory.  The  consent  of  the  con- 
sular officer  is  to  be  presumed  in  the  event  of  fire 
or  other  disaster  or  in  the  event  that  the  aiithori- 
ties  of  the  territory  have  probable  cause  to  believe 
tliat  a  crime  of  violence  has  been  or  is  being  or  is 
about  to  be  committed  in  the  consular  office.  The 
provisions  with  resi)ect  to  the  entry  of  consular 
offices  by  police  or  other  authorities  are  not  to 
apj)Iy  in  the  case  of  a  consular  office  which  is  in 
the  charge  of  a  consular  officer  who  is  a  national 
of  the  receiving  state  (e.  g.,  a  United  States  na- 
tional in  charge  of  a  TTnited  Kingdom  consular 
office)  or  who  is  not  a  national  of  the  sending  state 
(e.  g.,  a  national  of  any  third  country  in  charge  of 
a  United  Kingdom  consular  office). 

Under  article  12  government  lu-ojierty  (includ- 
ing land,  buildings,  parts  of  buildings,  and  appur- 


tenances, as  well  as  movable  property  owned  or 
otherwise  held,  occupied,  or  used  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  sending  state) ,  used  exclusively  for  the  offi- 
cial purposes  specified,  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
taxes  or  other  similar  charges.  Provisions  of  this 
kind  are  included  in  treaties  or  conventions  in 
force  between  the  United  States  and  numerous 
other  countries. 

Under  article  13  consular  officers  and  consular 
employees  are  accorded  exemptions  from  taxation, 
upon  certain  conditions  and  with  certain  excep- 
tions. These  provisions  are,  in  effect,  similar  to 
provisions  in  other  consular  conventions  of  the 
United  States  (e.  g.,  art.  IV  of  the  consular  con- 
vention of  March  14,  1947,  now  in  force  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, S.  Ex.  Q,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Article  14  contains  the  provisions,  customary 
in  consular  conventions,  with  respect  to  exemption 
from  customs  duties  on  furniture,  equipment,  sup- 
plies, and  other  articles  intended  for  official  use  in 
connection  with  the  consular  establishment  and 
with  respect  to  the  exemption  from  duties  on  the 
importation  of  baggage  and  other  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  consular  personnel.  It  is  provided,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  that  nothing  in  the  conven- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  permit  entry  of  any 
article  the  importation  of  which  is  specifically 
prohibited  by  law. 

Articles  15  and  16  relate  to  the  authority  of 
consular  officers  in  connection  with  the  protec- 
tion of  their  countrymen.  A  national  of  the  state 
which  has  appointed  the  consular  officer  shall  have 
the  right  at  all  times  to  communicate  with  the  ap- 
proi)riate  consular  officer  and,  unless  subject  to 
lawful  detention,  to  visit  that  officer  at  his  con- 
sulate. In  the  case  of  any  such  national  who  is 
confined  or  detained,  the  consular  officer  shall  be 
permitted  to  visit  him  without  delay  and  to  con- 
verse privately  with  him  and  arrange  legal  rep- 
resentation for  him. 

It  is  provided  in  article  30  that  the  convention 
shall  be  ratified,  that  the  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at  London,  and  that 
the  convention  shall  take  effect  on  the  30th  day 
after  the  date  of  such  exchange  and  shall  continue 
in  force  for  a  term  of  5  years.  It  is  provided  fur- 
ther that,  unless  6  months  before  the  expiration  of 
the  5-year  term  either  Government  shall  have  given 
notice  to  the  other  of  intention  to  terminate  the 
convention,  the  convention  shall  continue  in  force 
thereafter  until  6  months  from  the  date  on  which 
either  Government  shall  have  given  to  the  other 
Govermnent  notice  of  termination. 

KespectfuUy  submitted. 

Dean  Acheson. 

Enrlosures:  (1)  Consular  convention  with  the  United 
Kingdcini,  (2)  protocol  of  siiinature  acoouipanyiug  the 
convention,  (3)  exchange  of  notes." 


'  The  text  of  the  convention  and  the  protocol  are  printed 
in  PociniH'iils  anti  Stntr  Pnitrr.'t,  March-April  1949,  p.  717. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


FAG  Nutrition  Committee  and 
International  Rice  Commission 

On  January  17,  the  Secretary  of  State  desig- 
nated Ruth  M.  Leverton,  professor  of  nutrition  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  Graham  Sheppard  Quate,  agri- 
cultural attache.  American  Embassy,  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  to  be  the  United  States  delegates  to  the 
second  meeting  of  the  Nutrition  Committee  for 
Southeast  Asia  which  is  to  be  convened  by  the 
Food  and  Agi'iculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  at  Eangoon,  Burma,  from  January  30  to 
February  4,  1950. 

The  following  are  among  the  subjects  which 
may  be  considered  by  the  Committee :  The  prog- 
ress made  in  the  different  countries  in  the  region 
in  carrj-ing  out  the  recommendations  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Nutrition  Committee  held  at  Ba- 
gnio, Philippines,  in  February  1948.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  following  subjects  re- 
ferred to  in  its  report:  nutritional  aspects  of  rice 
milling,  improvement  of  rice  diets,  the  feeding  of 
undernourished  groups,  nutrition  education,  com- 
position of  Asiatic  foods,  national  nutrition  or- 
ganizations or  committees. 

Both  Dr.  Leverton  and  Mr.  Quate  will  remain  in 
Rangoon  an  additional  week  to  serve  as  advisers 
to  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  International  Rice  Commission  which 
will  convene  in  that  city  on  February  6. 

6th  Session  Trusteeship  Council 

On  January  IT,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  representative  on 
the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council,  Francis 
B.  Sayre,  and  the  Deputy  United  States  repre- 
sentative, Benjamin  Gerig,  had  arrived  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  for  the  sixth  session  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Council,  scheduled  to  convene  on  January  19, 
for  a  period  of  approximately  10  weeks. 


Accompanying  the  United  States  representa- 
tives on  the  delegation  are  the  following  officers 
from  the  Department  of  State,  who  will  serve  as 
advisers:  Vernon  McKay,  Office  of  Dependent 
Area  Affairs;  William  B.  Sale,  Office  of  Western 
European  Affairs ;  Wells  Stabler,  Office  of  African 
and  Near  Eastern  Affairs;  Alfred  E.  Wellons,  Of- 
fice of  African  and  Near  Eastern  Affairs;  and 
William  L.  Yeomans,  Office  of  Dependent  Area 
Affairs.  Mrs.  Gladys  Hart,  United  States  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations,  has  been  named  as  re- 
porter. 

Representatives  and  their  advisers  from  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  Belgium,  China,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  France,  Iraq,  New  Zealand,  the  Philip- 
pines, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  are 
also  expected  to  attend  the  session. 

The  major  items  on  the  provisional  agenda  will 
include  the  examination  of  re]ioi-ts  on  six  trust 
territories — French  Togoland,  French  Cameroons, 
Tanganyika,  Ruanda-Urundi,  British  Cameroons, 
and  British  Togoland;  formulation  of  a  trustee- 
ship agreement  for  Italian  Somaliland;  revision 
of  the  Statute  for  Jerusalem ;  examination  of  pe- 
titions ;  the  question  of  administrative  unions ;  and 
the  flying  of  the  United  Nations  flag  in  trust  ter- 
ritories. 

The  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council  is 
scheduled  to  convene  in  Geneva  on  January  19,  to 
consider  the  Jerusalem  question  in  the  framework 
of  the  instructions  of  the  Council  contained  in  the 
December  9, 1949  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Although  it  opposed  this  resolution  in  the 
A.ssembly,  the  United  States,  consistent  in  its  pol- 
icy of  respect  for  decisions  taken  in  the  United 
Nations  by  a  majority  of  the  members,  abides  by 
the  decision  and  is  prepared  as  a  member  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  to  participate  constructively 
when  the  Council  undertakes  the  task  concerning 
Jerusalem  given  it  by  the  Assembly. 


January  30,   1950 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[January  21-27] 

Atomic  Energy  Consultations 

Following  Soviet  withdrawal  from  the  four- 
teenth meeting  of  the  permanent  members  ot  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  other  five  mem- 
bers-Canada, China,  France,  the  United  Knigdom 
and  the  United  States— announced  that  they  con- 
sidered it  impossible  in  the  Soviet  absence  to 
achieve  the  primary  purpose  of  their  consultations 
but  would  continue  to  consult  together  on  such 
"limited  obiectives  as  are  possible  of  achievement 
in  the  circumstances."  The  Soviet  representative 
had  refused  to  participate,  so  long  as  the  present 
Chinese  representative  is  not  excluded,  in  the  con- 
sultations, which  are  for  the  purpose  of  determm- 
in<r  pursuant  to  a  General  Assembly  resolution 
whether  a  basis  for  agreement  exists  on  the  inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy. 

Trusteeship  Council 

The  sixth  session  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
opened  in  Geneva  on  January  19.  The  principal 
matters  on  its  19-item  agenda  are  the  draft  trustee- 
ship ao-reement  for  Italian  Somaliland;  the  ques- 
tion of  an  international  regime  for  the  Jerusalem 
area  and  protection  of  the  Holy  Places;  examina- 
tion of  annual  reports  on  the  administration  ot 
trust  territories;  consideration  of  seven  resolu- 
tions relative  to  trust  territories  adopted  at  the 
last  session  of  the  General  Assembly ;  examination 
of  a  number  of  petitions  from  trust  territories; 
and  the  reports  of  the  United  Nations  Visiting 
Mission  to  Trust  Territories  in  West  Africa. 

At  its  first  meetings,  the  Council  elected  the 
Dominican  Republic  delegate  Vice  I  resident; 
established  a  committee  to  study  modification  ot 
the  rules  of  procedure,  with  a  view  to  facilitating 
the  Council's  examination  of  petitions  from  trust 
territories;  and  elected  Sir  Alan  Burns  (United 
Kingdom)  chairman  of  the  visiting  mission  to  the 
trusr  territories  in  the  Pacific,  which  will  also  in- 
clude members  named  by  China,  France,  and  the 
Philippines. 

The  Council  then  turned  its  attention  to  the 
draft  trusteeship  agreement  for  Somaliland  that 
had  been  drawn  up  and  unanimously  approved  by 
its  special  committee  established  for  this  purpose 
in  December.  Under  the  recent  General  Asseinbly 
resolution  on  the  disposition  of  the  former  Italian 
colonies,  which  recommends  a  trust  status  for 
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Somaliland  under  Italian  administration  prepara- 
tory to  independence  ten  years  after  the  date  ot 
Assembly  approval  of  a  trusteeship  agreement,  the 
Council  'is  invited  to  negotiate  such  an  agreement 
with  Italy  for  submission  to  the  Assembly  not  later 
than  at  its  fifth  regular  session  next  autumn.  Invi- 
tations to  participate  in  the  Council  s  discussions 
of  this  matter  have  been  extended  to  Colombia, 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  India,  and  Italy,  although  they 
are  not  members  of  the  Council.  ,     ,  ,    , 

In  preparing  its  text,  the  committee  had  before 
it  three  drafts  submitted  by  the  Dominican  Ke- 
public,  Italy,  and  the  Philippines  and  the  recotti- 
mendations  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  call 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Advisory  Council  com- 
posed of  Colombia,  Egypt,  and  the  Philippines  to 
assist  and  advise  the  administering  authority  and 
for  the  inclusion  of  a  declaration  of  constitutional 
principles  as  an  annex  to  the  agreement  tor  the 
purpose  of  "guaranteeing  the  rights  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Somaliland  and  providing  for  institutions 
designed  to  ensure  the  inauguration,  deve  opment 
and  subsequent  establishment  of  full  selt- 
government."  ,. 

The  Council  has  now  finished  the  first  reading 
of  the  Committee  text  and  the  President  has  set 
January  30  as  the  date  for  opening  discussion  ot 
the  Jerusalem  problem.  The  Soviet  Union  has  not 
been  represented  at  this  session  of  the  Council. 

Full  Employment 

Following  detailed  discussion  of  the  experts' 
report  on  national  and  international  measures  for 
full  employment,  the  Economic  and  Employment 
Commission  on  January  26  unanimously  adopted 
an  amended  United  States  resolution  under  which 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  would  commend 
the  report,  in  conjunction  with  the  comments  of 
the  Commission,  to  member  governments,  inter- 
ested specialized  agencies,  and  nongovernmental 
oiganizations  for  their  detailed  consideration. 
The  Governments  would  also  be  urged  to  facilitate 
widespread  public  consideration  and  discussion 
of  the  report  in  their  respective  countries.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  would 
be  invited  to  be  prepared  at  its  eleventh  session 
in  July  1950  to  give  their  views  on  the  proposals 
contained  in  the  report  and  to  submit  any  further 
proposals  they  may  have  for  solving  the  problems 
with  which  the  report  deals. 

Deparfmenf  of  Sfafe  Bullefin 
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American  Foreign  Service  Personnel  and 
Dependents  in  Communist  China 

Department    National  Military 
Cities  of  State  Estabtislimctit 

Nanking 21 

Peiping 39                                3 

Shanghai 30                              33 

Tientsin 7 

Tsingtao 3                                2 

Subtotal 100  38 

Grand    total 138 

Nanking  Personnel 

Abramson,  Norman,  general  clerk. 

Bacon,  Leonard  L.,  second  secretary  and  consul,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  1  dependent. 

Clough,  Ralph  N.,  second  secretary  and  consul,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  3  dependents. 

Corippo,  E.  P.,  clerk,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Gordhamer,  Elise  B.,  clerk.  College  Point,  N.Y. 

Gordhamer,  John,  building  superintendent,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Kiermaii,  Frank  A.,  attach^,  Seattle,  Wash.,  2  dependents. 

Kinkoff,  B.  F.,  guard,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Lucas,  Jame.s  E.,  huilding  superintendent,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  4  dependents. 

Mason,  J.  D.,  clerk,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Mote,  Frederick,  research  assistant,  Denver,  Colo. 

Total    American    Foreign    Service   personnel   and   de- 
pendents in  Nanking,  21  dependents. 

Peiping  Personnel 

Anderson.  John  G.,  vice  consul,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 
Aylward.  Robert  A.,  language  officer,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1 

dependent. 
Boorman,  Howard  L.,  vice  consul,  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif., 

2  dependents. 

Carpenter,  Gardner  C,  vice  consul,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 

3  dependents. 

Clubb,  O.  Edmund,  consul  general.  South  St.  Paul  R.  I., 

Minn.,  3  dependents. 
Farrior,  John  M.,  language  officer,  Montreat,  N.  C. 
Goodwin,  Ruth  F.,  clerk,  Tooele,  Utah. 
Graham,  William  I.,  accounting  clerk.  Burton,  Kans. 
Harding,   Alfred,   clerk-typist,   Hasting.s-on-Hudson,   N.Y. 
Hein,  G.  M.,  vice  consul,  Hancock,  Minn.,  1  dependent. 
Kepler,  Alexander  R.,  vice  consul,  Arlington,  Va. 
MacDonald,    John    E.,    language    officer,    Peterborough, 

N.  H.,  2  dependents. 
Marvin,    David    K.,    vice    consul,    Lincoln    4,    Nebr.,    1 

dependent. 
McCarthy,  Richard  M.,  vice  consul,  Webster  City,  Iowa, 

2  dependents. 
Sehwarz,  Marjorie,  clerk.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Sollenberger,   Howard,    Foreign    Service  officer,   Duluth, 

Minn.,  3  dependents. 
Tait,    Thomas   E.,   administrative   assistant,   Bloomfield, 

N.J. 
Van  Putten,  James  D.,  consul.  New  York,  N.Y.,  3  de- 
pendents. 

Total  American  Foreign  Service  personnel  and  depend- 
ents in  Peiping,  39  dependents. 
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Shanghai  Personnel 

Chase,  Augustus  S.,  first  secretary  and  consul,  Middle- 
bury,  Conn. 

Collins,  Guy  T.,  general  clerk,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 

Fiirnsworth,  Frederich  E.,  consul,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Fleming,  Andrew  C,  economic  officer  (maritime),  Eliza- 
beth, N.J. 

Gebhardt,  W.  F.  D.,  vice  consul  and  visa  officer,  Ore- 
gon, Mo. 

Hinke,  Frederick  W.,  consul,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

Holloway,  J.  K.,  Jr.,  vice  consul.  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Holmes,  A.   S.,   records  superintendent,  Evansvllle,  Wis. 

Kretzman,  Edwin  M.  J.,  consul,  Providence,  R.l. 

Manning,  Henry  J.,  accounting  clerk,  Denver,  Colo. 

Masingill,  Wm.  T.,  guard,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

McConoughy,  W.  P.,  consul  general,  Montevalla,  Ala. 

Meyer,  G.  E.  Robert,  vice  consul  and  visa  officer,  Wells- 
ton,  Ohio. 

Morgan,  John  F.,  vice  consul-administrative  officer,  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

Myers,  John  W.,  clerk,  Northumberland,  Pa. 

PenhoUow,  Grenfall,  garage  superintendent,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Perry,  Glenn  O.,  disbursing  officer,  Washington,  D.C. 

Reeder,  Lorin  G.,  administrative  assistant,  Kensington, 
Ohio. 

Robertson,  James  H.,  consular  attach^,  Rushford,  Minn. 

Shrouf,  Don  H.,  clerk,  Concordia,  Kans. 

Stolar,  Carl  H.,  guard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sutter,  John  O.,  vice  consul  and  consular  officer.  Over- 
land, Mo. 

Turner,  Allen  R.,  vice  consul,  Bloomfield,  N.J. 

Turner,  Patsy  M.,  clerk-stenographer,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Updyke,  Milton  C,  accounting  clerk,  Courtdale,  Pa.,  1 
dependent. 

Van  Oss,  Hendrik,  vice  consul,  Plainfield,  N.J.,  1  dependent. 

Huso,  Rolf  J.,  clerk,  Columbia  Falls,  Mont. 

Callanan,  Leo.  J.,  first  secretary  and  consul  general. 
Ware,  Mass. 

Total  American  Foreign  Service  personnel  and  de- 
pendents in  Shanghai,  30  dependents. 

Tientsin  Personnel 

Manhard,  Philip  W.,  vice  consul,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Nichols,  Virginia  L.,  administrative  assistant,  Marian,  N.C. 
Payne,  Maxine,  clerk,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Tullock,  Gordon  C,  vice  consul,  Rockford,  111. 
Wellborn,   Alfred   T.,   consul.    New    Orleans,   La.,   2   de- 
pendents. 

Total  American  Foreign  Service  personnel  and  de- 
pendents in  Tientsin,  7  dependents. 

Tsingtao  Personnel 

Blackerhy,  W.  W.,  general  clerk,  Iowa  Park,  Tex. 
Clemens,  L.  D.,  general  clerk,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Hawthorne,  C.  O.,  consul,  Seligman,  Mo. 

Total  American  Foreign  Service  personnel  and  de- 
pendents in  Tsingtao,  3  dependents. 

There  are  also  the  following  National  Defense  person- 
nel in  the  Chinese  mainland  :  18  military,  4  civilians,  16 
dependents  or  a  grand  total  of  38. 


Consular  Offices 

The  American  Consulate  at  Valletta,  Malta,  was  re- 
established November  l.'i,  1940.  The  consular  district  of 
Valletta  will  be  the  island  of  Malta. 

The  American  consulate  general,  Tsingtao,  was  closed 
to  the  public  October  15,  1949. 
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Foreign  Service  Selection  Board  Meets 

[Released  to  the  press  January  11] 

Six  distinguished  American  citizens,  two  of 
them  well-known  labor  officials,  are  meeting  in 
executive  session  with  officers  of  the  United  States 
Foreigii  Service  in  Washington  to  help  recom- 
mend promotions  to  be  made  this  year. 

They  are  Franklin  S.  Harris,  president  of  Utah 
State  Agricultural  College;  Francis  A.  Truslow, 
president  of  the  Xew  York  Curb  Exchange;  John 
B.  Hutson,  president,  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc., 
formerly  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Phil 
E.  Ziegler.  general  secretary-treasurer,  Brother- 
hood of  Kailway  Clerks,  AFL;  Stanley  H.  Rut- 
tenberg,  director,  Department  of  P^ducation  and 
Research,  CIO ;  and  Robert  B.  Stewart,  dean  and 
jirofessor  of  international  relations,  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  operated  by  Tufts 
University  with  the  cooperation  of  Harvard. 

These  six  are  public  members  of  three  selection 
boards  who  with  officers  of  the  Foreign  Service 
will  examine  the  records  of  officers  and  decide  not 
merely  which  officers  are  worthy  of  recommenda- 
tion for  promotion  but  establish  the  relative  rat- 
ings of  all  of  them  as  well.  They  constitute,  in 
effect,  a  Jury  of  Peers.  The  meetings  are  annual 
events,  seldom  publicized,  in  implementation  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 

The  Foreign  Service  officials  who  are  members 
of  the  board  are:  Herbert  S.  Bursley,  Ambassa- 
dor to  Honduras ;  John  M.  Cabot,  recently  Consul 
(leneral  at  Shanghai;  J.  Klahr  Huddle,  recently 
Ambassador  to  Burma;  George  Wadsworth,  Am- 
bassador to  Turkey;  Don  C.  Bliss,  Counselor  for 
Economic  Affairs,  London;  Cecil  Wayne  Gray, 
Consul  (leneral  and  Counselor  of  Embassy,  Paris; 
U.  Alexis  Johnson,  recently  Consul  General  at 
Yokohama;  Edward  S.  Maney,  First  Secretary  of 
Embassy  and  Consul  (ieneral,  Buenos  Aires;  Dan- 
iel M.  Braddock,  First  Secretary  of  Embassy  and 
Consul,  Madrid;  Reginald  Bragonier,  Jr.,  Public 
Affairs  (Officer  and  First  Secretary  of  Embassy, 
Quito;  Clare  H.  Timberlake,  Consul  General, 
Bombaj';  and  Edward  T.  Wailes,  member  of  the 
P^oreign  Service  Inspection  Corps. 

The  members  of  the  boards  are  assisted  in  their 
deliberations  by  observers  representing  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor. 

The  selection  boards,  which  have  already  begun 
their  work,  were  welcomed  by  John  E.  Peurifoy, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administration  of 
the  Dei)artment  of  State.  He  emphasized  the  im- 
portance :uid  difficulty  of  the  job  undertaken  and 
expressed  the  State  Department's  gratitude  to 
American  citizens  willing  to  lay  aside  tlieir  own 
l)roblems  for  such  a  considerable  period  of  time  in 
order  to  be  of  service  to  the  (Jovernment.  It  is 
expected  that  the  boards'  deliberations  will  take 
()  weeks. 

The  Foreign  Service  is  the  field  operating  arm 
of  the  Department  of  State  which  represents  the 


United  States  Government  abroad.  It  consists  of 
more  than  11,000  employees  at  300  consulates  and 
diplomatic  missions  scattered  through  the  world. 
Through  these  posts,  the  United  States  conducts 
its  business  with  other  nations.  In  addition  to 
their  well-known  diplomatic  functions,  officials  of 
the  Foreign  Service  perform  many  other  services 
for  this  Government  and  its  citizens.  These  serv- 
ices include  the  issuance  of  passports  and  visas, 
economic  and  political  reporting,  reporting  for  the 
benefit  of  American  business  on  possible  markets 
for  Lmited  States  products  or  possible  supplies  of 
raw  materials,  protecting  American  citizens 
abroad.  At  one  time  or  another,  officials  of  the 
Foreign  Service  may  be  charged  with  performing 
any  or  all  of  these  functions  in  posts  ranging  from 
Capetown  to  Helsinki  or  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
Rangoon. 


Edward  A.  Plitt  Assumes  Presidency 
of  Control  Committee  in  Tangier 

[Released  to  the  press  January  19] 

On  January  1, 1950,  Edwin  A.  Plitt,  career  Min- 
ister in  the  United  States  Foreign  Service  and 
American  diplomatic  agent  and  consul  general  at 
Tangier,  Morocco,  assumed  his  duties  as  President 
of  the  International  Committee  of  Control,  the 
governing  body  of  the  International  Zone  of  Tan- 
gier. Mr.  Plitt  will  serve  as  President  of  the 
Committee  during  the  calendar  year  1950.  He  is 
the  first  American  ever  to  hold  this  position. 

The  Tangier  Statute  of  1923,  which  established 
a  formal  international  regime  in  Tangier,  pro- 
vided that  the  Committee  of  Control,  which  has 
broad  powers  in  the  administration  of  the  zone, 
should  consist  of  the  consuls  of  career  of  countries 
which  signed  the  act  of  Algeciras,  and  that  the 
Committee  should  be  presided  over  by  these  con- 
suls for  1  year  each,  in  rotation  according  to  the 
alphabetical  order  of  their  respective  countries. 
The  United  States  was  not  a  party  to  this  statute 
and  did  not  participate  in  the  administration  of 
the  zone  before  1945. 

Spain  occupied  the  zone  from  1940  to  1945  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  and  the  International  Admin- 
istration was  inoperative  during  that  period.  In 
1945,  after  Spain  had  begun  withdrawing  her 
troops,  a  provisional  temporary  international 
regime  was  established  under  a  provisional  stat- 
ute signed  in  Paris  on  August  31,  1945.  This 
statute  provided  for  Ignited  States  collaboration 
in  the  provisional  regime  of  the  zone,  and  our 
diplomatic  agent  at  Tangier  has  served  as  a  mem- 
lier  of  the  Connnittee  of  Control  since  that  time. 
The  outgoing  President  of  the  Connnittee  is  Jose 
Luiz  Archei',  Minister  and  consul  general  for  Por- 
tugal at  Tangier. 
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Myron  C.  Taylor  Resigns  as  Personal 
Representative  to  Pope  Pius  XII 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  M'hite  House  January  IS] 


The  President  today  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Myron  C.  Taylor,  accepting  his  resigna- 
tion iis  the  personal  representative  of  the  President 
to  His  Holiness  the  Pope : 

Dt:.\R  jMr.  Taylor  :  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
liave  read  your  letter  today  informing  nie  of  your 
desire  to  be  released  now  from  service  as  Personal 
Representative  of  the  President  to  Pope  Pius  XII. 
I  respect  j'our  reasons,  however,  and  though  I  ac- 
cede to  your  wish  most  reluctantly,  I  feel  that  I 
must  accept  your  resignation. 

You  have  carried  the  great  and  far-reaching 
resjjonsibilities  of  j'our  mission  with  a  selfless  de- 
votion which  has  commanded  the  admiration  of 
all  who  know  of  your  work.  AVith  a  dependability 
that  always  could  be  trusted,  with  unbounded  loy- 
alty to  every  precious  value  the  people  of  our 
country  hold  dear,  and  with  sure  judgment  and 
deep  insight  into  men  and  events,  you  have  ren- 
dered this  Nation  and  the  world  distinguished  and 
invaluable  service. 

Your  mission  for  President  Roosevelt  and  for 
me  has  been  conducted  entirely  in  years  of  crisis, 
in  which  the  most  fundamental  aspects  of  civiliza- 
tion have  been  under  challenge.  The  benefits  of 
your  work  far  exceeded  the  bounds  of  ordinary  ef- 
forts. To  your  humanitarian  work  on  this  mis- 
sion, the  innumerable  men,  women,  and  children 
to  whom  bitter  suffering  was  brought  during  the 
war  and  in  its  aftermath  are  indebted  for  min- 
istrations of  kindness  and  help.  During  the  dark 
days  of  the  war  your  mission  was  a  source  of  fruit- 
ful contribution  to  the  unity  of  effort  necessary  to 
attain  victory.  Throughout  the  period  of  that 
tragic  struggle  and  the  difficult  years  that  have 
followed,  the  influence  exerted  by  your  mission  in 
behalf  of  the  great  cause  of  a  better  world  securely 
at  peace  has  been,  indeed,  profound. 

The  achievement  of  common  purpose  among  the 
peoples  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  peace  to 
follow  the  victory,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  com- 
mon effort  among  the  free  peoples  in  overcoming 
the  regrettable  obstacles  so  persistently  placed  in 
the  path  of  peace  afterward,  are  the  result  of  many 
steps  taken  by  the  allied  governments  with  the 
energetic  support  of  the  world's  moral   forces. 


Tlie  exchanges  of  views  and  the  association  of  en- 
deavors which  your  mission  rendered  possible  have 
made  a  fundamental  contribution  to  the  unity  of 
moral  conviction  that  today  sustains  the  world's 
peoples  in  their  unflagging  efforts  for  inter- 
national peace  with  freedom  and  justice  and  gen- 
uine opportunity  for  progress. 

I  wish  you  Godspeed  in  your  desire  to  devote 
yourself  in  the  coming  years  to  the  strengthening 
of  cooperation  and  unity  among  all  the  moral 
forces  working  for  a  better  world.  No  service  to 
our  country  and  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  free- 
dom, peace  and  progress  for  which  it  stands  in  the 
world  is  more  needed  than  this :  that  unity  of  voice 
and  concert  of  will  and  strength  shall  prevail 
among  all^who  seek  the  attainment  of  an  enduring 
world  order  resting  upon  moral  foundations. 

Though  you  now  return  to  private  life,  I  am 
confident  that  your  advice  and  judgment  will  be 
available  to  me  whenever  needed  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  and  I  shall  feel  free  to  call  upon 
you  to  give  such  help. 

I  understand  that  this  is  your  seventy-sixth 
birthday.     May  Almighty  God  grant  you  many 
years  of  good  health,  personal  happiness,  and 
continued  strength  to  serve  your  fellowmen ! 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Taylor's  letter  to 
the  President: 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  When  my  service  as  Per- 
sonal Representative  of  the  President  to  the  Pope 
was  undertaken  at  Christmas  time  in  1939,  it  was 
regarded  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
by  myself  as  a  temporary  mission,  to  be  terminated 
when  circumstances  permitted.  At  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities, you  asked  me  to  continue  this  service  and 
I  was  happy  to  do  so,  again  on  a  temporary  basis. 
To  my  great  regret,  personal  considerations  of  a 
compelling  nature  make  it  necessarj'  for  me  now 
to  ask  to  be  released  from  this  service.  Accord- 
ingly, I  hereby  tender  my  resignation  as  Personal 
Representative  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Pope  Pius  XII. 


January  30,   1950 
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The  mission  arose  because  of  the  war  and  of  the 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  reestab- 
lishment,  when  hostilities  ended,  of  world  peace 
on  a  surer  foundation.  Confronting  unparalleled 
challenge  to  our  national  interests  in  peace  and 
humanity,  the  President  wrote,  in  largely  identical 
letters,  to  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Jewish  faiths  to  urge  that  all  churches  "throw 
the  great  weight  of  their  influence  into  this  great 
cause." 

In  each  of  these  letters  he  proposed  exchanges 
of  views  and  closer  association  of  effort  to  allevi- 
ate the  suffering  being  caused  by  the  war  and  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  all  the  forces  seeking  a 
better  world  order.  His  farther  hope  was  that 
when  reestablishment  of  peace  became  possible, 
common  ideals  would  have  united  expression  in 
the  plans  for  peace.  He  also  desired  that  united 
efforts  would  be  made  at  the  end  of  hostilities  to 
help  the  millions  of  displaced  people  to  return  to 
their  old  homes  or  to  find  new  ones. 

The  letters  to  Dr.  George  A.  Buttrick,  President 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  and  to  Kabbi  Cyrus  Adler,  President 
of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  invited  them 
to  come  to  Washington  from  time  to  time  "to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  which  all  of  us  have  on  our 
minds.  .  .  ."  To  permit  similar  exchanges  of 
views  directly  with  Pope  Pius  XII  in  Rome,  the 
President  in  his  letter  to  the  Pope  suggested 
sending  a  Personal  Representative  for  discussions. 
With  the  acceptance  of  this  suggestion  by  the 
Pope,  my  mission  commenced. 

Earlier  in  the  30's,  I  had  taken  part  on  invi- 
tations from  President  Hoover  and  President 
Roosevelt  in  various  efforts  at  home  to  restore 
the  nation's  economic  health.  In  1938  I  had  at- 
tended as  the  American  representative  the  meet- 
ing at  Evian,  France,  which  on  American  initia- 
tive established  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
on  Refugees  to  arrange  for  the  exodus  and  assist- 
ance of  Jewish  people  compelled  to  leave  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  I  served  as  American  repre- 
sentative on  that  Committee  and  was  its  Vice 
Chairman  until  the  spring  of  1944.  At  the  same 
time,  I  was  privileged  to  participate  actively,  in 
the  periods  when  not  on  my  mission  in  Rome, 
as  one  of  the  advisers  to  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull  in  the  extraordinary  postwar  preparation 
undertaken  by  the  President  and  the  Department 
of  State  through  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Postwar  Foreign  Policy,  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  chairmanship  of  Secretary  Hull, 
and  through  its  successor  groups.  This  notable 
preparation  created  the  United  States  plan  for  a 
world  security  organization  to  which  in  large 
measure  the  successful  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations  is  due. 

I  visited  Rome  for  President  Roosevelt  seven 
times  in  the  years  1940-1945.  The  activities  of  my 
mission  in  this  period  were  indicated  in  Wartime 
Correspondence  Between  President  Roosevelt  and 


Pope  Pius  XII,  which  was  published  in  1947  with 
your  approval  and  that  of  His  Holiness. 

At  the  start  of  the  years  therein  described,  the 
mission  was  active  in  the  efforts  that  were  made 
to  prevent  Southern  European  countries  from 
being  plumbed  into  the  war.  W^hen  the  allied 
military  oflfensives  were  undertaken  in  North  Af- 
rica, and  then  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the 
mission  served  as  a  channel — at  times  the  only 
channel — in  Rome  and  other  places  en  route  to  as- 
sure that  misunderstandings  would  not  arise  to 
impede  the  Allies  in  achieving  full  victory  and 
cooperation  in  the  reconstruction  after  liberation. 
The  work  done  for  relief,  particularly  in  Italy 
through  the  help  given  by  American  Relief  for 
Italy  here  at  home,  and  by  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  the  Distribution  of  Relief  in  Italy  in  which 
the  Pope,  the  Italian  Government,  the  Italian  Red 
Cross,  and  the  Italian  Confederation  of  Labor  co- 
operated, in  all  of  which  the  mission  took  an  ini- 
tiatory and  active  part,  are  well  known. 

Much  attention  was  devoted  in  the  exchanges 
of  views  to  clarifying  the  stakes  at  issue  in  the 
war  and  the  intentions  of  the  United  Nations  fol- 
lowing victory.  Information  was  obtained  for 
the  President  bearing  on  the  far-reaching  decisions 
with  which  he  was  confronted  in  these  years  of 
crisis.  Emphasis  was  placed  throughout  on  the 
development  of  common  views  concerning  the 
principles,  especially  the  essential  moral  bases,  on 
which  international  peace  and  security  with  free- 
dom and  justice  could  be  founded.  As  United 
States  proposals  in  this  respect  were  formed,  the 
mission  was  the  instrument  for  frequent  discus- 
sions with  the  Pope,  as  likewise  occurred  when  in- 
ternational proposals  were  developed  for  the 
world  security  organization. 

The  continuance  of  the  mission  beyond  the  close 
of  hostilities  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  struggle 
for  an  enduring  peaceful  world  order  that  the  free 
nations  have  unflaggingly  made  in  the  presence  of 
adverse  and  discouraging  circumstances.  Estab- 
lishment of  the  great  organization  of  the  United 
Nations  for  the  maintenance  in  the  world  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  was  fortunately 
achieved  with  the  end  of  the  war,  on  the  basis  of  a 
Charter  containing  the  essential  minimum  stand- 
ards of  conduct  for  every  nation  if  peace  is  to  exist 
among  all  nations. 

It  was  foreseen  that  vast  difficulties  would  en- 
sue from  the  upheavals  and  changes  that  marked 
the  critical  30's.  To  these  would  be  added  the 
problems  left  by  the  most  devastating  war  of 
all  time.  Thus,  unsolved  old  problems  as  well 
as  new  ones  would  all  have  to  be  faced  at  once  when 
the  fighting  ended.  These  difficulties  were  not  so 
much  the  cause  of  the  disappointments,  however, 
as  were  the  basic  conflicts  of  princijile  and  policy 
between  one  of  the  great  powers  and  the  other  na- 
tions that  swiftly  emerged.  These  deeply  disturb- 
ing conflicts  became  manifest  in  almost  all  aspects 
of  world  affairs.     International  tension  increased. 
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acroinpaiiied  by  widespread  and  profound  concern 
lest  new  agjjressions,  direct  and  indirect,  jeopard- 
ize the  fundamental  freedoms  of  mankind,  the 
independence  of  free  nations,  and  tlie  peace  of 
tlie  world.  In  these  circumstances,  unparalleled 
efforts  were  instituted  by  the  free  nations  directed 
toward  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  basic  hu- 
man rights,  economic  recovery,  social  advance- 
ment, and  the  safeguarding  of  the  vital  moral  foun- 
dations of  civilization. 

As  the  measure  of  the  circumstances  to  be  faced 
on  the  road  to  recovery,  to  peace  settlements,  and 
to  full  security  through  the  United  Nations  clari- 
fied, it  was  realized  that  every  resource,  spiritual 
and  material,  was  necessary  to  bring  to  the 
troubled  world  the  progress  and  enduring  peace 
for  wliich  most  of  mankind  was  striving.  It  was^ 
in  this  light  that  you  requested  me  to  continue 
my  mission. 

Si.x  visits  followed,  the  first  in  the  spring  of  1946, 
the  last  in  November  and  December,  1949.  These 
visits  were  concerned  primarily  with  the  continu- 
ing problems  of  attaining  a  peaceful  and  advanc- 
ing world  in  accordance  with  Christian  principles, 
and  with  the  new  problems  of  sustaining  the  hopes 
of  the  enslaved  victims  of  communist  tyranny. 
The  related  humanitarian  activities  concerned 
with  refugees  and  relief  were  in  due  course  dimin- 
ished by  the  program  of  the  International  Refu- 
gees Organization  and  national  programs,  al- 
though the  mission  continued  to  render  assistance 
in  some  respects,  chiefly  in  Italy. 

It  is  a  matter  of  particular  regret  to  me  that  I 
find  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  official  service 
in  this  field  at  a  time  when  the  great  objectives 
sought  by  you  and  your  predecessor  are  as  yet  not 
fully  attained.  Achievement  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity with  freedom  and  justice  among  nations  fun- 
damentally remains  incomplete.  By  the  choice  not 
of  the  many,  but  of  a  few  nations,  progress  has 
been  painfully  slowed.  The  hope  and  expectation 
even  of  a  formal  peace  have  not  been  fulfilled. 
The  free  nations  are  actively  working  for  such  a 
peaceful  world  order;  it  is  a  time  for  sustained 
and  even  greater  effort  to  the  end  that  the  moral 
forces  of  mankind  may  speak  with  a  united  voice 
in  support  of  what  free  men  all  over  the  world 
are  striving  to  achieve  for  the  preservation  of  their 
heritage  of  liberty  and  justice. 

In  returning  to  private  life,  I  wish  to  express 


my  profound  appreciation  of  the  opportunity 
given  me  over  the  last  ten  years  to  serve,  under 
the  wise  leadership  of  two  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  peace  and  human- 
ity for  which  the  free  world  fought  the  war  and 
which  it  upholds  today.  I  am  also  deeply  grati- 
fied to  have  had  the  illuminating  and  inspiring 
experience  of  working  for  that  noble  cause  in  close 
cooperative  association  with  Pope  Pius  XII,  who 
exercises  in  Europe  today,  as  he  does  in  the  whole 
world,  a  singularly  significant  and  desperately 
needed  moral  leadership. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would  add  a  further 
reflection  upon  a  need  which  I  have  tried  in  my 
work  during  the  last  several  years  to  meet  under 
your  instructions  and  with  your  approval.  Com- 
mencing especially  in  1947,  consultations  have 
been  held  with  the  leaders  of  many  faiths,  in  many 
lands.  You  desired  the  guidance  and  counsel  of 
such  leaders  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  These 
additional  searches  for  counsel  extended  my  visits 
to  England,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland, 
Greece,  and  Turkey.  Consultations  have  also 
been  held  with  groups  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
leaders  at  home.  This  activity  stemmed  from 
your  desire,  expressed  in  your  published  letter  to 
His  Holiness  of  August  6,  1947,  to  do  everything 
in  your  power  "to  support  and  to  contribute  to  a 
concert  of  all  the  forces  striving  for  a  moral 
world."  These  forces,  as  you  said,  "are  in  the 
homes  of  peaceful  and  law-abiding  citizens  in  every 
part  of  the  world  who  are  exemplifying  in  their 
own  lives  the  principles  of  the  good  neighbor:  the 
Golden  Rule  itself." 

The  moral  strength  of  men  and  women  of  good 
will  is  the  final  and  irresistible  power  for  progress 
in  the  world.  There  can  be  no  ultimate  jeopardy 
to  the  hopes  and  ideals  of  mankind  for  a  better 
world,  securely  at  peace,  if  the  moral  forces  of 
mankind  are  united  on  the  values  for  which  they 
strive,  and  on  action  to  attain  them.  Through 
these  forces  and  their  unity,  truth  and  decency, 
and  a  just  peace  will  inevitably  prevail. 

So  far  as  my  abilities  and  my  remaining  years 
permit,  I  shall  endeavor,  as  a  private  citizen,  to 
devote  myself  to  the  task  of  helping  to  strengthen 
cooperation  and  unity  among  all  the  moral  forces 
working  for  a  better  world. 

With  high  esteem  [etc.] 
Faithfully  yours, 

Mybon  C.  Taylor 
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Its  Supervision  and  Control 


hy  Leonard  H.  Pomeroy 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  being 
published  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin 
on  international  trade  and  traffic  in  arms.  Past 
and  present  measures  to  supervise  and  control  the 
traffic  in  arms  are  outlined  in  this  article.  The 
participation  of  American  citizens  and  American 
arms  in  the  Far  East  clandestine  arms  traffic  is 
considered  with  respect  to  its  implications  for 
United  States  arms  policy  and  administrative 
action. 

On  the  mornina:  of  June  13,  1948,  three  flying 
fortresses,  cleared  by  Puerto  Rican  authorities  for 
a  routine  survey  flight  to  Portugal  and  return,  set 
their  course  for  a  destination  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Early  reports  of  their  diversion  to  the  Middle 
East  clandestine  arms  traffic  were  followed  by  re- 
ports that  they  were  being  operated  as  adjuncts 
to  the  air  force  of  one  of  the  hostile  factions  of 
the  Middle  East  and  were  not  only  hauling  arms 
from  the  Eastern  Europe  to  Middle  East  destina- 
tions but  were  also  being  used  on  bombing  opera- 
tions against  cities  in  the  Middle  East.  A  fla- 
grant violation  of  United  States  laws  had  oc- 
curred. Furthermore,  the  violator's  actions  in 
this  case  had  embarrassed  the  efforts  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  its  international  commitments  as 
a  member  of  the  United  Xations  and  achieve  its 
arms  policy  objectives.  Through  the  energetic 
efforts  of  this  Government,  the  arms  trafficker, 
operating  under  a  pseudonym,  was  unmasked,  ap- 
prehended and  convicted. 

Foreign  dissident  groups  plotting  revolutions 
and  wars  or  peoples  striving  to  establish  indepen- 
dence create  a  constant  demand  for  war  materials, 


a  demand  which  is  frequently  found  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security.  The  international  arms  smuggler 
steps  into  this  situation  to  provide  the  channel 
through  which  revolutionary  elements  or  seceding 
groups  may  obtain  arms  by  unlawful  means.  He 
operates  undercover  to  disguise  his  illicit  transac- 
tions and  avoid  legal  sanctions  imposed  by  na- 
tional laws.  When  local  tensions  flare  up  into 
armed  conflicts,  the  operations  of  the  international 
arms  trafficker  serve  to  intensify  the  struggle  and 
make  its  pacification  more  difficult. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORICAL  REVIEW 

The  contraband  arms  trade  has  been  a  trouble- 
some problem  of  long  standing  to  the  nations  of 
the  world,  whether  at  war  or  at  peace.  Nearly 
1,000  years  ago,  the  Byzantine  Emperor  protested 
to  the  Doge  of  Venice  against  the  activities  of  the 
Venetian  arms  traders  who  furnished  arms  and 
ship  timbers  to  the  Saracens  with  whom  he  was 
at  war.  The  Pope  joined  the  Emperor  in  de- 
nouncing this  traffic  with  the  infidels  as  "unholy 
commerce,"  but  the  admonitions  of  all  three,  the 
Pope,  the  Doge,  and  the  Emperor,  had  little  effect 
in  curbing  the  Venetian  arms  trader.  Later,  dur- 
ing the  Crusades  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Papacy 
did  succeed  in  enforcing  to  a  considerable  degree 
its  prohibition  on  contraband  trade  with  the 
Saracens.  The  chief  weapon  of  the  Papacy  was, 
of  course,  moral  suasion  and  its  effectiveness  was 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  religious  nature  of  the 
conflict  between  the  Crusaders  of  the  Christian 
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nations  of  Europe  and  the  Saracen  infidels.  The 
Papacy  was  not  at  all  successful  in  curbing  the 
arms  traffic  which  flourished  later  during  the  wars 
between  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe.^ 

The  early  writers  on  international  law,  particu- 
larly Hugo  Grotius,  regarded  the  contraband 
trade  as  somewhat  immoral  or  at  least  reprehen- 
sible and  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  prevented^ 
Only  in  recent  times,  however,  have  nations  of 
the  world  taken  definite  steps  to  suppress  this 
nefarious  traffic  by  international  conventions  and 
by  national  measures  of  control  and  supervision. 
During  the  nineteenth  century,  the  exploitation 
of  the  world  markets  by  the  more  highly  indus- 
trialized countries  was  thought  to  be  entirely 
beyond  the  scope  of  legitimate  international  regu- 
lation and  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire  was  ap- 
plied to  trade  and  industry  generally  and  without 
exception.  This  point  of  view  was  definitely 
enunciated  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  his  Treasury  Circular  of 
August  4,  1793 : 

The  purchasing  within,  and  exporting  from  the  United 
States,  by  way  of  merchandise,  articles  commonly  called 
contraband,  being  generally  warlike  instruments  and 
military  stores,  is  free  to  all  the  parties  of  war,  and  is 
not  to  be  interfered  with.' 

In  defending  this  position  with  respect  to  re- 
quests from  England  and  France  that  the  neutral 
United  States  Government  attempt  to  suppress 
trade  in  contraband,  Secretary  of  State  Jefferson 
stated:  "It  would  be  hard  in  principle  and  im- 
possible in  practice."  * 

Near  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  ob- 
jectionable aspects  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  arms 
began  to  receive  widespread  public  attention.  Na- 
tional and  international  conferences  were  con- 
vened to  begin  a  consideration  of  appropriate 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  traffic  in  arms  and  am- 
munition. The  Brussels  act  of  1890,  which  was 
ratified  by  the  United  States  with  reservations, 
proliibited  the  importation  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition into  the  African  possessions  of  European 
states.'*  From  11)13  onwards,  an  insistent  demand 
developed  from  certain  quarters  for  the  curbing 
of  the  munitions  industry,  accompanied  by  charges 
that  the  activities  of  munitions   manufacturers 


'  L.  B.  Evans,  International  Law  Cases,  p.  822. 

'J.  B.  Moore,  Digisst  VII,  p.  955. 

•  Rvans,  ibid,  p.  82.3. 

'  Moore,  op.  cit. 

'  82  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  p.  155. 


often  produced  situations  specially  conducive  to 
war. 

Following  World  War  I,  the  convention  of  St. 
Germain,  which  was  signed  on  September  10, 1919, 
was  adopted  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  sur- 
plus disposals  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  which 
had  been  accumulated  during  World  War  I  and 
whose  indiscriminate  disposal  would  doubtless 
constitute  a  danger  to  peace  and  public  order.  The 
convention  developed  a  code  for  the  international 
supervision  of  the  traffic  in  arms.  By  1923,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  St.  Germain  convention 
could  not  be  generally  ratified,  and  a  new  con- 
ference was  called  to  devise  an  acceptable  system 
of  international  control. 

The  Geneva  Convention  Concerning  the  Super- 
vision of  the  International  Trade  in  Arms  and 
Ammunition  and  Implements  of  War  which  was 
signed  on  June  17, 1925,  declared  that  the  interna- 
tional trade  in  arms  and  ammunition  and  imple- 
ments of  war  should  be  subjected  to  a  general  and 
effective  system  of  supervision  and  publicity  and 
should  receive  early  consideration  by  the  different 
governments.® 

As  the  United  States  expanded  its  interests  be- 
yond its  own  domestic  frontiers  to  other  nations  on 
this  continent  and  throughout  the  world,  arms 
traffic  control  began  to  assume  greater  importance 
as  an  essential  instrument  to  be  emjDloyed  in  the 
conduct  of  its  foreign  relations.  This  Govern- 
ment, from  the  first,  took  an  active  interest  in  in- 
ternational conferences  considering  possible  steps 
to  supervise  and  control  the  traffic  in  arms.  The 
first  independent  action  by  this  Government  to 
control  the  exportation  of  arms  was  taken  in  1905 
when  control  was  initiated  on  arms  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  This 
action  was  followed  in  1912  by  extending  control 
over  arms  shipments  to  Mexico,  and  between  the 
years  1922  and  1934  to  several  Latin  American 
countries  such  as  Honduras,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and 
Nicaragua,  as  well  as  to  China,  a  country  in  which 
the  United  States  exercised  extraterritorial  juris- 
diction. In  1935,  following  the  Gran  Chaco  war, 
the  United  States  established  a  licensing  system 
and  extended  national  controls  over  arms  exports 
to  any  country  in  the  world.  The  provisions  in 
the  law  of  1935  pertaining  to  arms  shipments  were 
subsecpiently  replaced  by  revisions  thereof  appear- 
ing in  the  Neutrality  Acts  of  193G,  1937,  and  1939. 

'  League  of  Nations  Document  A-16, 1925  IX ;  M.  D.  Hud- 
son, International  Legislation,  p.  1634. 
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CURRENT  LEGISLATION 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department  of  State 
looks  to  section  12  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  No- 
vember 4, 1939,  for  one  of  the  sources  of  authority 
which  it  wields  over  the  exportation  of  arms. 
Tiiat  law  vested  authority  to  administer  the  act 
in  the  Secretary  of  State  and  directed  him  to  issue 
export  licenses  to  registered  exporters  unless  the 
particular  exportation  violates  a  law  of  the  United 
States  or  a  treaty  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party.  Section  12  of  the  Neutrality  Act  does  not 
permit  the  exercise  of  controls  for  reasons  of  policy 
alone.  The  broader  powers  exercised  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  since  1940  with  regard  to  arms 
exports  were  derived  from  the  Export  Control 
Acts  of  1940  and  1949.  By  order  and  regulation 
issued  pursuant  to  these  Export  Control  Acts,  the 
Secretai-y  of  State  has  enlarged  authority  to  deny 
licenses.  Under  this  broader  authority,  licenses 
may  be  denied  if  a  proposed  shipment  is  con- 
sidered contrary  to  the  foreign  policy  interests  of 
the  United  States.  The  authority  to  deny  licenses 
enables  the  Secretary  of  State  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Munitions  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  take  positive  action  against 
arms  traffickers  supplying  nations  at  war  and  co- 
operating with  insurgent  groups  in  fomenting 
revolutions  and  wars. 


CURRENT  ARMS  POLICIES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  United  States  has  actively  participated  in 
the  formulation  of  positive  action  to  deal  with  this 
traffic  in  accordance  with  its  broad  national  policy 
objectives.  Briefly,  the  current  arms  policies  of 
the  United  States  are  directed  to  the  realization 
of  the  following  broad  objectives: 

1.  To  assist  in  meeting  the  commitments  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Charter '  of  the  United 
Nations  through  control  and  limitation  of  the  ex- 
portation of  arms,  consistent  with  the  Charter  aim 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  "international 
peace  and  security  with  the  least  diversion  for 
armaments  of  the  world's  human  and  economic 


'  The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  recognizes  inter 
alia  the  right  of  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  provide 
for  individual  or  collective  self-defense  and  calls  upon 
member  nations  to  assist  in  measures  to  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  See  articles  51  and  26  of  the 
Charter. 


resources."  Among  other  things,  this  control 
would  include  the  prevention  of  the  export  of  arms 
to  any  state  against  which  the  United  Nations  is 
taking  preventive  or  enforcement  action. 

2.  Based  upon  the  principles  of  continuous  and 
effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  to  furnish  mili- 
tary assistance  essential  to  enable  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  to  participate  effectively  in  ar- 
rangements for  individual  and  collective  self-de- 
fense. 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress March  12, 1947,  to  help  free  peoples  maintain 
their  free  institutions  and  their  national  integrity 
against  aggressive  movements  that  seek  to  impose 
upon  them  totalitarian  regimes. 

4.  Consistent  with  the  above  objective,  to  pre- 
vent United  States  arms  from  strengthening  the 
military  establishments  of  governments  whose 
policy  it  is  to  suppress  free  democratic  institutions 
within  their  borders  or  resort  to  aggressive  tactics 
against  neig'hboring  governments. 

5.  To  enable  friendly  nations  to  maintain  in- 
ternal order  in  the  reasonable  and  legitimate  exer- ' 
cise  of  constituted  authority. 

6.  To  encourage  the  habit  of  peaceful  and  consti- 
tutional political  changes  in  friendly  nations  by 
preventing  the  export  of  arms  destined  for  revo- 
lutionary factions  or  groups. 

7.  To  further,  in  general,  the  foreign  policy  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  not  covered  by  the 
above  policy  objectives. 


ROLE  OF  MUNITIONS  DIVISION 

The  special  characteristics  of  the  trade  and  traf- 
fic in  arms  require  the  Munitions  Division  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  foreign  political  developments 
and  political  problems  of  related  Department  of 
State  activities  and  to  assume  a  leading  role  in 
initiating  and  developing  new  arms  export  policy 
as  well  as  in  implementing  the  provisions  of  the 
export  control  laws  governing  arms  shipments  in 
accordance  with  existing  established  policy.  The 
continuous  centralization  of  arms  export  and  im- 
port controls  in  a  division  of  the  Department  has 
furthermore  facilitated  the  development  of  a  uni- 
form, long-range,  arms  policy  pattern  closely  coor- 
dinated with  the  over-all  objectives  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  and  has  resulted  in  greater 
consistency  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 
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In  the  interest  of  the  national  well-being  and 
international  peace,  the  arms  traffic  field  warrants 
the  exercise  of  effective  administrative  supervi- 
sion and  control  although,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Government  has  no  desire  to  impose  unreasonable 
restraints  on  American  business  enterprises  even 
in  this  field.  Since  arms,  ammunition,  and  im- 
plements of  war  are  inherently  nonconmiercial, 
however,  enterprises  in  this  field  must  be  ready  to 
accept  a  greater  degree  of  sui:)ervision  and  con- 
trol than  is  customary  for  enterprises  which  are 
completely  commercial. 

In  addition  to  the  jwlicy  coordination  phase, 
llie  Munitions  Division,  through  three  other 
important  activities,  insures  an  effective  export 
control  over  arms  shipments. 

First,  the  Division  administers  a  licensing 
system  established  by  statutoiy  provisions  and 
regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto  for  authorizing 
or  denying  approval  of  jji-oposed  sliipmcnts.  This 
system  is  coupled  with  a  legal  requireuuMit  that  a 
license  may  be  issued  only  to  a  person  who  is  didy 
registered  with  the  Department  of  Slate. 

Secondly,  security  screening  and  the  main- 
Iciumce  of  a  focal  point  witliin  the  Munitions 
Division  for  all  information  concerning  cases  of 
arms  tiafRc  violations,  attempted  violations,  or 
clandestine  activities  occupy  a  central  ])osition  in 
the  administrative  procedure  of  the  Division  for 
processing  applications. 

Thirdly,  enforcement  is  given  positive  direction 
througii  active  participation  with  enforcement 
agencies  in  preventing  violations  and  in  i)rose- 
cuting  offenders  once  violations  have  taken  place. 

Policy  Coordination 

The  i)olicy  coordination  phase  is  administered 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  license-processing  pro- 
cedure. Tlie  Munitions  Division  consults  with 
other  offices  of  the  Department  and  with  tlie  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  cooi-dinate  all  infoi-nuilion 
beai-ingon  a  jjarticidar  jjroblem.  Specifically,  tlie 
Division  has  the  responsibility,  juior  to  acting  on 
export  i-equests,  to  seek  the  views  of  the  concerned 
offices  of  the  Dei)artment  of  State  and  the  I)e]>art- 
nient  of  Defense  (o  insure  that  all  difference.s  are 
reconciled  and  ])resenled  for  higiu-rdevel  review. 
Many  shi|)ments  involve  complex  policy  questions, 
others  are  of  a  distinctly  routine  nature.  In  the 
case  of  those  shipments  re(]uiring  high-level  ]>olicy 
determination,  the  Munitions  Division,  by  its 
terms  of  reference,  must  initiate  action  to  obtain 


higher-level  review,  presenting  all  pertinent  facts 
and  opinions. 

The  principal  criterion  for  determining  the  de- 
gree of  control  to  be  exercised  over  articles  licensed 
for  export  by  the  Secretary  of  State  is  the  war 
potential  which  is  attributed  to  the  articles  to  be 
exported.  The  exportation  of  articles  having  a 
remote  or  insignificant  war  potential  is  permitted 
with  practically  no  delay,  whereas  the  exporta- 
tion of  articles  possessed  of  a  high  military  jjoten- 
tial.  such  as  guns,  tanks,  military-type  aircraft, 
and  vessels  of  war,  is  permitted  only  on  submission 
of  acceptable  proof  that  the  proposed  transaction 
is  legitimate  and  that  it  is  in  conformity  with  the 
apjilicable  provisions  of  our  export  policies.  The 
great  bulk  of  articles  whose  exportation  is  subject 
to  careful  scrutiny  fall  in  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. Other  considerations,  such  as,  the  desti- 
nation of  the  article,  the  past  reputation  of  the 
shipper  or  the  consignee,  and  the  size  of  the  ship- 
11  lent  become  of  greater  or  less  significance  in  direct 
juoportion  to  the  degree  of  war  potential  attri- 
buted to  the  article  being  shipped. 

In  many  cases,  however,  an  article  may  be  sus- 
ceptible of  both  commercial  and  military  use  or 
it  may  be  readily  convertible  from  a  commercial 
to  a  military-type  article.  When  the  article  'has 
ini]wrtant  military  potentialities,  even  when  sus- 
cejitible  of  civilian  end  use.  effective  control  to 
jirevent  violations  of  export  control  laws  requires 
external  as  well  as  internal  action,  particularly  if 
the  consignees  and  consignors  are  of  unknown 
relialiility.  to  guard  against  the  possibilities  of 
traiisshi]iment,  or  resale,  or  indirect  routing,  or 
of  misrejiresentation  as  to  end  use  and  ultimate 
destination.  Despite  careful  review  of  informa- 
tion concerning  a  projiosed  transaction  and  the 
parti(>s  thei-eto,  sometimes  a  fraudulent  represen- 
tation is  revealed  by  the  action  of  the  parties  after 
the  exportation  has  been  completed.  If  the 
threatened  violation  is  considered  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  T"'nited  States,  it  may  be  decided, 
in  dealing  with  the  sjiecific  jiroblem,  to  solicit  the 
cooperation  of  the  foreign  government  which  has 
obtained  jurisdiction  over  tlii>  subject  matter. 
.'>ome  instances  of  cooper;itive  action  on  the  part 
of  othei-  governments  in  connection  with  arms  ex- 
]>orts  will  be  related  in  the  following  installment. 

Security  Screening 

Security  screening  and  llie  evalution  of  arms 
exports  from  tlieseciii-ity  jioint  of  view  is  being  ac- 
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corded  increased  emphasis  in  the  work  of  the 
Munitions  Division.  As  here  used,  the  term  "se- 
curity screening''  usually  refers  to  the  process 
of  identifying  arms  shipments  whose  expor- 
tation miglit  result  in  embarrassment  to  this 
Government. 

As  applied  to  property,  "security  screening"  is 
designetl  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  any  article  or 
commodity  whose  exportation  to  certain  countries 
might  have  important  implications  for  United 
States  security. 

As  applied  to  persons,  "security  screening" 
identifies  or  discovers  the  connection  of  irrespon- 
sible individuals  or  persons  and  firms  whose  repu- 
tation casts  serious  doubts  on  the  transaction. 

Security  screening,  therefore,  is  preventive  in 
nature  rather  than  remedial  and  is  directed  to  the 
detection  of  misrepresentations  and  of  the  threat- 
ened diversion  to  a  use  which  is  unauthorized  and 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  security  screening  process, 
the  services  of  United  States  missions  abroad  is 
frequently  made  use  of  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
export  licenses  to  determine  and  establish  assur- 
ances that  proposed  arms  shipments  are  in  fact 
ultimately  destined  for  the  country  indicated  by 
the  shipper.  The  security  check  work  further- 
more requires  the  maintenance  of  a  close-working 
relationship  with  sources  of  intelligence  and  all 
available  information  on  the  arms  traffic. 

Security  information  shedding  light  on  indiv- 
idual exports  comes  from  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic sources.  Information  from  foreign  sources 
reaches  the  Department  in  the  form  of  foreign 
service  messages,  military  intercepts  or  intelli- 
gence information  channeled  through  the  armed 
services  and  central  intelligence. 

Information  from  domestic  sources  may  orig- 
inate with  the  United  States  Customs,  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  commercial  firms 
and  private  individuals.  On  reaching  the  Muni- 
tions Division,  it  is  correlated  and  indexed  for 
ready  reference  in  connection  with  pending  ship- 
ments. 

During  the  Israel-Arab  conflict,  information 
received  from  the  field  was  correlated  with  infor- 
mation received  from  the  United  States  Customs 
Agency  Service  to  establish  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  the  intention  of  one  group  to  export  large 
transport  aircraft  for  employment  in  the  trans- 
portation of  contraband  from  Czechoslovakia  to 
Israel  and  the  intention  of  another  group  to  export 


a  bomber  and  several  fighters  for  transshipment  to 
the  Arab  forces.  The  exportation  of  these  air- 
craft was  prevented  through  prompt  action  by 
the  United  States  Customs  authorities  in  seizing 
the  airplanes  for  attempted  violation  of  the  export 
control  laws. 

Although  the  United  States  is  interested  in 
clandestine  arms  traffic  between  foreign  countries, 
the  authorities  of  the  country  or  countries  where 
the  violations  take  place,  of  necessity,  have  juris- 
diction in  individual  cases.  However,  though  not 
subject  to  the  operation  of  United  States  laws,  the 
illicit  arms  traffic  between  foreign  points  may  di- 
rectly affect  the  activities  of  our  enforcement  au- 
thorities, particularly  if  the  materials  are  of 
United  States  origin  and  the  participants  are 
United  States  citizens.  Any  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  complexities  involved  in  the 
effective  enforcement  of  our  laws,  therefore,  must 
include  a  consideration  of  the  arms  trade  and 
traffic  in  areas  at  some  distance  from  the  United 
States,  such  as  the  areas  of  the  Far  East. 

The  rest  of  this  article  will  deal  with  the  arms 
traffic  in  the  Far  East,  an  area  in  which  a  signifi- 
cant traffic  in  arms  of  United  States  origin  has 
been  reported.  A  second  article  will  discuss  prob- 
lems and  examples  of  the  illegal  traffic  in  arms 
within  and  across  the  borders  of  the  United 
States. 

CLANDESTINE  ARMS  TRAFFIC  IN  FAR  EAST 

In  the  Far  East,  armed  conflicts  between  native 
independence  movements  and  former  colonial  au- 
thorities, coupled  with  the  existence  of  abnormally 
large  surpluses  of  munitions  after  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  in  World  War  II,  afforded  un- 
equalled opportunities  for  the  unscrupulous  gun 
runner  to  reap  quick  profits.  The  United  States 
is  concerned  with  the  activities  of  arms  smugglers 
trading  in  equipment  of  United  States  origin  as 
well  as  with  the  activities  of  its  citizens  which  are 
directly  connected  with  the  clandestine  arms  traf- 
fic in  any  area  of  the  world  since  such  activities 
can  definitely  affect  the  attainment  of  this  coun- 
try's objectives  in  the  areas  concerned. 

A  heterogeneous  assortment  of  ruthless  bandits, 
fortune  hunters,  and  arms  brokers  as  well  as  de- 
termined leaders  of  independence  movements,  are 
found  engaging  in  the  Far  East  arms  traffic.  Cer- 
tain American  adventurers  have  joined  hands  with 
natives  and  like-minded  individuals  of  other  na- 
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tionalities  to  take  advantage  of  this  lucrative 
smuggling  trade.  A  flourishing  arms  smuggling 
trade  reportedly  has  existed  in  Singapore  and 
Bangkok  where  arms  are  purchased  from  Chinese 
and  Siamese  smugglers  who  are  supplied  from 
South  China  and  the  Philippines  for  the  Indo- 
nesian Eepublic,  Burma,  and  Viet  Nam.  Several 
smuggling  rings  reportedly  also  have  operated  out 
of  the  Philippines. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  a  great  many  illus- 
trations which  might  be  cited  of  the  activities  of 
Far  East  gun  runners : 

A  28-year  old  pilot,  allegedly  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing a  private  airline  in  Republican  Indonesia, 
became  involved  in  carrying  contraband  air 
cargoes  for  the  Indonesian  Republic.  The  Dutch 
forced  him  down  after  he  reportedly  had  com- 
pleted 64  successful  runs  from  Manila  to  Java  and 
Sumatra.     He  was  never  heard  from  again. 

A  Welshman,  named  Carlton  A.  Hire,  is  re- 
ported to  have  kept  a  $300,000  stock  of  equipment 
of  American  origin  made  up  of  such  items  as 
Browning  automatics,  carbines,  tommy  guns,  and 
bazookas  in  a  cache  on  deserted  Airraboe  Island 
situated  200  miles  northeast  of  Singapore.  He 
had  hauled  all  of  this  contraband  from  the  Philip- 
pines in  his  flying  boat. 

Three  Americans,  one  a  former  United  States 
Air  Force  officer,  acquired  an  ex-aircraft  bomber 
and  an  MTB  high-speed  vessel  and  joined  hands 
in  a  plot  to  supply  arms  to  Indonesia.  They  op- 
erated the  bomber  partly  on  a  regular  route  be- 
tween Singapore  and  Calcutta  and  partly  to  carry 
arms  and  Red  Cross  supplies  to  the  Indonesians, 
reportedly  delivered  to  them  by  way  of  the  bomb- 
bay  doors  while  the  aircraft  was  in  flight.  This 
syndicate  cooperated  with  other  persons  in  Burma 
who  were  interested  in  piircliasing  arms  smuggled 
from  the  Philippines  or  from  other  sources  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  activities  of  this  syndicate 
came  to  an  abrupt  end  vvlien  one  of  its  members 
was  jailed  by  the  Rangoon  authorities  and  the 
third  American  abandoned  his  smuggling  ac- 
tivities. 

Sources  of  Supply  for  the  Clandestine  Arms  Traffic 

The  existence  of  armed  conflict  in  a  given  area 
and  the  availability  of  a  plentiful  sui)ply  of  war 
materials  readily  procurable  by  legal  or  illegal 
means  within  easy  reach  of  that  area  presents  a 
fertile  ground  for  the  operations  of  arm  traf- 
fickers.    The  disturbed  political,  social,  and  eco- 


nomic conditions  in  Southeast  Asia  in  the  period 
following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  World 
War  II,  conditions  brought  about  by  the  disrup- 
tion of  home  and  family  ties  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  the  impetus  given  freedom  movements  among 
colonial  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  by  the  failure 
of  colonial  powers  to  protect  them  from  invasions, 
and  the  conflict  between  communism  and  democ- 
racy, coupled  with  the  availability  in  enormous 
quantities  of  war  surplus  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war,  created  an  explosive  situa- 
tion liighly  conducive  to  armed  strife  and  a  social- 
legal  situation  in  which  the  arms  smuggler  could 
be  and  was  accorded  a  considerable  degree  of 
local  respectability. 

Extensive  leakages  of  war  materials  from  arms 
depots  established  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
major  powers  created  a  black  market  in  arms 
and  resulted  in  the  prevalence  of  banditry  and  the 
common  carriage  of  arms  by  individuals  as  a 
means  of  personal  px-otection.  The  newly  created 
native  governments  as  well  as  established  colonial 
authorities  were  weakly  organized  for  effective 
action  to  enforce  the  laws  and  cope  with  lawless 
elements  within  their  domains. 

The  arms  depots  of  the  major  powers  were 
spread  out  over  a  wide  area,  including  Indochina, 
Burma,  and  the  Philippines.  A  steady  flow  of 
war  materials  reportedly  was  smuggled  down  the 
Indochina  coast  to  Malaya  from  the  "Lost  93rd" 
Chinese  Division  stranded  in  Burma  after  the 
War.*  In  addition  to  those  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  Japanese  munitions  depots 
supplied  a  source  of  munitions  for  the  under- 
ground ai-ms  traffic  in  this  area  which,  because 
their  exact  location  in  many  cases  were  not  known, 
furnished  an  altogether  uncontrolled  source  of 
material  for  the  black  market  operator. 

In  Indochina,  Burma,  and  Thailand,  clandes- 
tine traffic  in  war  materials  are  traceable  to  the 
following  sources:  abandoned  Japanese  muni- 
tions depots  in  Indochina  and  Thailand ;  arms  of 
United  States  and  British  origin  furnish  to  Chi- 
nese, the  Free  Thai  in  Thailand,  and  the  Karens 
in  Burma;  and  pilfering  of  United  States  and 
Bi'itish  arms  depots.  In  the  Philippines,  leak- 
ages of  war  materials  are  traceable  to  the  follow- 
ing sources:  thefts  from  arms  depots  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  forces  and  the 
Philippine  Government;  and,  Japanese  arms  and 
anununition  depots  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
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native  Filipinos  after  abandonment  by  the  de- 
feated Japanese  forces. 

Concern  of  the  United  States 

The  United  States  is  keenly  aware  of  its  stake 
in  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  in  the  Far 
East  and  is  concerned  with  the  manner  in  which 
munitions  and  implements  of  war  of  United  States 
origin  reach  participants  in  foreign  armed  con- 
flicts, however  local  in  nature.  It  is  also  con- 
cerned with  activities  of  its  citizens  which  are  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  illicit  arms  traffic  in  any 
area  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  although 
this  nation  can  and  does  take  effective  action  to 
prevent  contraband  materials  under  its  territorial 
jurisdiction  from  being  diverted  to  the  illicit  arms 
trade,  it  is  obvious  that  the  United  States  cannot 
control  the  movement  of  arms  and  ammunition 
which  have  entered  black  market  channels  within 
and  between  foreign  countries,  whether  or  not  the 
material  is  of  United  States  origin. 

Upon  receiving  reports  of  the  appearance  of 
arms  and  ammunition  of  United  States  origin  in 
some  of  the  disturbed  areas  of  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Department  of  State  took  prompt  steps  to  as- 
certain the  source  of  the  materiel. 

It  was  particularly  interested  in  evidence  that 
arms  and  ammunition  had  reached  the  areas  of 
strife  from  armament  stores  under  United  States 
control  or  from  the  Philippine  Commonwealth 
Republic's  stores  of  war  materials  which  had  been 
transferred  under  an  agreement  entered  into  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Program  for  the  Philippine  Commonwealth 
Republic  and,  if  so,  whether  there  was  evidence  of 
a  violation  of  the  contractual  stipulation  that  sur- 
plus arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
obtained  from  the  United  States  under  this  agree- 
ment may  not  be  retransf  erred  without  its  consent. 
Wherever  proof  of  leakages  was  obtained,  it  was 
requested  that  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  future  leakages  of  arms  and  am- 
munition from  the  same  source.  In  cases  of  di- 
versions from  armament  stores  under  United 
States  control,  it  was  found  that  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  separated  United  States  personnel  and  out- 
side thefts  accounted  for  most  of  the  reported 
losses  of  war  materiels.  A  deeper  cause  was  the 
diflBculty  inherent  in  attempting  to  maintain 
supervision  by  a  skeletal  staff  responsible  for 
supervising  the  storage  depots  whose  morale  de- 
teriorated as  a  result  of  a  feeling  of  uncertainty 


with  respect  to  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  ma- 
teriels as  well  as  the  indefinite  terminal  date  of 
their  own  Far  East  assignment. 

The  recipient  governing  authorities  who  re- 
ceived by  transfer  large  stocks  of  nondemilita- 
rized  combat  materiel  in  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  forces  in  that  area,  subject  to  spe- 
cific conditions  that  the  materiels  be  demilitarized 
and  not  retransferred,  were  not  equipped  either 
with  adequate  storage  facilities  or  with  reliable 
and  experienced  technical  personnel  to  provide 
those  adequate  safeguards  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  they  tried  to  provide.  Conse- 
quently, the  revelation  that  losses  from  those  ar- 
mament stores  were  due  to  corruption  and  careless- 
ness as  well  as  thefts  must  be  regarded  as  a  conse- 
quence which  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Relation  of  Surplus  Disposal  Problem 
to  the  Clandestine  Arms  Traffic 

The  clandestine  arms  traffic  in  the  Far  East 
brings  up  the  question  of  surplus  disposal  of  mu- 
nitions in  that  area.  As  outlined  above,  although 
all  transfers  of  munitions  in  the  possession  of 
the  United  States  were  made  subject  to  safe- 
guards, which,  in  principle,  seemed  adequate  to 
prevent  their  diversion  to  undesirable  uses,  the 
existence  of  such  large  quantities  of  war  materiels, 
coupled  with  unstable  political  conditions  in  near 
by  countries,  made  the  strict  enforcements  of  these 
safeguards  extremely  difficult.  In  consequence 
of  the  existence  of  these  wartime  surpluses,  how- 
ever, arms  and  ammunition  became  very  plentiful 
in  the  Philippines  and  in  other  parts  of  Southeast 
Asia  in  the  late  1940's.  Following  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  the  Department  was  confronted  with 
a  vexing  disposal  problem  for  United  States  sur- 
pluses of  auxiliary  vessels,  aircraft,  munitions  of 
war,  and  other  materiels  which  had  been  accumu- 
lated for  the  use  of  United  States  forces  abroad. 

Various  considerations  governed  the  disposal  of 
surplus  properties,  including  the  desire  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  monetary  return,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  the  war  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
An  effort  was  made  to  dispose  of  property  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  in  order  to  minimize  losses 
caused  by  depreciation  and  obsolescence;  to  re- 
duce the  cost  in  money  and  manpower  of  care, 
custody,  handling,  and  selling;  and  to  place  the 
articles  in  use  at  a  time  when  they  were  most 
vitally  needed  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
war-devastated  areas. 
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A  formal  policy  was  drafted  ^  and  a  special  pro- 
cedure established  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the 
State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  for  the 
disposition  of  nondemilitarized  combat  materiels 
and  wartime  equipment.  The  Munitions  Division 
of  the  State  Department  acted  as  the  Department's 
central  clearing  house  and  policy-relaying  agent. 
It  coordinated  the  views  of  the  Department,  the 
Armed  Services,  and  other  governmental  agencies 
and  therefore  constituted  an  important  procedural 
link  in  this  process.  In  accordance  with  the  es- 
tablished procedure,  every  transfer  of  munitions 
and  implements  of  war  has  received  close  scru- 
tiny from  the  arms  policy  point  of  view. 

Transfers  of  surplus  stocks  of  munitions  and 
implements  of  war  were  authorized  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  and  procedures  established  for  the 
disposition  of  nondemilitarized  overseas  combat 
materiel.  Of  necessity,  the  nature  of  the  materiel 
and  its  physical  location  practically  limited  the 
number  of  choices  available  as  to  its  disposition. 
The  government  of  the  country  in  which  the  ma- 
teriel was  located  in  each  case  was  the  logical  re- 
cipient and  its  requirements  were  logically  en- 
titled to  preferential  consideration.  This  situa- 
tion was  especially  true  in  the  Philippines  after 
the  passage  of  the  Philippine  Military  Assistance 
Act  of  1946."  Nevertheless,  every  sale  or  trans- 
fer of  nondemilitarized  combat  materiel  was 
hedged  about  by  conditions  to  guard  against  its 
falling  into  irresponsible  hands.  Quantities  of 
munitions  and  aircraft  equipment  were  authorized 
for  transfer  to  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment for  its  Air  Force.    Under  a  bulk-sale  agree- 

°The  statement  of  policy  as  outlined  in  SWXCC  docu- 
ment no.  2.S4  reads  as  follows:  "As  a  matter  of  policy  it 
is  agreed  mutually  tliat  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
shall  consult  with  the  State  Department  on  policy  respect- 
ing declarations  of  nondemilitarized  overseas  combat  ma- 
t<''riel  which  is  essentially  and  exclusively  for  use  in  war 
or  warlike  exercises  before  authorizing  theater  or  area 
commanders  to  declare  such  nondemilitarized  mat^-riel  as 
.surplus  to  the  State  Dejjartment  as  operating  agency." 

"United  States  laws  and  policies  with  respect  to  export 
controls  prevailed  in  tlie  Philippines  while  the  ishirids 
held  the  status  of  a  territorial  iiosscssion  of  the  United 
States.  During  the  years  lorif;  and  \'M0.  inclusive,  the 
United  States  High  Commission  for  the  Philippines  ac- 
cepted a  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  issue  licenses  authorizing  the  exjiortation  and 
importation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  in)plements  of  war 
to  and  from  Philippine  territory. 

The  .iurisdictlon  of  the  United  States  over  these  and 
other  activities  within  the  Philippine  Republic  ceased 
when  the  islands  were  gr.'intcd  Inclependence  on  .Inly  4. 
194G.  The  Philippine  Milit;iry  Assistance  .Act  of  .7une 
26,  1040,  provided  for  the  transfer  to  the  Philiiipine  Ooin- 
monwealth  of  any  arms,  anwnunilion,  jind  implements  of 
war  consistent  with  the  naval  and  military  requirements 
of  the  United  States  and  with  our  national  interest. 


ment,  the  Philippine  Government  received  about 
4,000  tons  of  nondemilitarized  aviation,  ammuni- 
tion and  components,  and  75,000  tons  of  United 
States  Ground  Forces  ammunition.  This  sale 
was  made  subject  to  certain  explicit  conditions, 
including  the  requirement  that  the  Government  of 
the  Philippine  Commonwealth  Republic  agree  to 
demilitarize  the  ammunition  and  not  deliver  it  to 
anyone  else  in  a  nondemilitarized  combat-materiel 
form.  In  addition,  approximately  70  more  com- 
bat-type landing  craft,  naval  tenders,  and  service 
vessels,  surplus  to  United  States  needs,  were  sold 
during  the  years  1946,  1947,  and  1948  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Government  and  to  private  individuals  in 
the  Philippines  of  good  reputation. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  combat  materiels 
obtained  from  World  War  II  arms  depots  neces- 
sarily deteriorate  or  become  exhausted.  Conse- 
quently, the  arms  smuggler  is  ever  on  the  alert  for 
new  sources  of  supplies.  The  United  States  might 
become  a  very  important  potential  source  for  arms 
and  ammunition  for  foreign  revolutionary  and 
warring  groups  were  it  not  for  the  supervision 
which  this  Government  exercises  over  arms 
exports. 


CONCLUSION 

The  Far  Eastern  aspect  of  the  clandestine  traffic 
in  arms  has  been  considered  in  this  article  as  an 
illustration  of  the  relationship  which  may  exist 
between  arms  smuggling  activities  outside  the  area 
of  United  States  jurisdiction  and  the  compliance 
work  for  which  this  Government  has  direct  re- 
sponsibility. Although  the  United  States  can 
have  only  a  marginal  interest  in  the  curtailment 
of  illegal  traffic  in  arms  beyond  its  own  borders, 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  arms  smuggling  cases 
in  such  foreign  areas  may  greatly  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  country's  efforts  to  cope  with  the 
activities  of  arms  smuggling  rings  operating  inside 
the  United  States  and  across  its  borders. 

The  special  problems  of  domestic  control  and 
supervision  of  the  illicit  arms  traffic  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  United  States  laws,  which  will  be  ex- 
tensively dealt  with  in  a  second  article  of  this 
series  and  problems  connected  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  arms  to  be  considered  in  a  third  article, 
serve  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  close  liaison 
between  the  operating  organs  of  administrative 
control,  intelligence  and  foreign  service  channels, 
and  the  agency  formtilating  foreign  policy. 
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PROGRESS  REPORTfON  GERMANY 


hy  John  J.  McCloy,  United  States  High  Com/mis gioner  for  Germany  ^ 


The  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  heavy 
stake  in  our  policy  in  Germany,  where,  over  the 
past  10  years,  they  have  expended  an  enormous 
amount  of  human  and  material  treasure.  For 
that  reason,  it  is  important  that  they  should  be 
constantly  and  fully  informed  of  the  state  of  their 
investment  in  Germany  and  of  the  progress  of 
their  policy. 

As  the  United  States  High  Commissioner  in 
Germany,  I  have  come  home  after  6  months  to 
make  a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  people. 
I  have  also  come  home  to  get  the  feeling  of  Amer- 
ican public  opinion.  Tonight,  in  the  short  time 
at  my  disposal,  I  shall  try  to  give  you  my  best 
estimate  of  conditions  and  trends  in  a  country 
which  is  a  center  point  of  most  of  the  gi'eat  world 
issues  today. 

Current  Developments 

In  analyzing  what  is  going  on  in  Germany  we 
must  remember  that  current  developments  are 
only  superficially  the  result  of  what  has  been 
happening  in  the  last  6  months.  They  are  the 
outgrowth  of  what  has  and  has  not  been  done 
in  Germany  since  1945.  More  importantly,  they 
result  from  causes  and  conditions  that  are  deep- 
rooted  in  the  German  character  and  in  German 
and  European  history. 

With  this  in  mind,  consider  for  a  moment  what 
we  have  undertaken  to  accomplish  since  1945  in 
Germany.  It  is  not  only  to  undo  the  12-year 
rule  of  Hitler,  a  rule  which  probably  represented 
tlie  most  profound  indoctrination  effort  ever  in- 
flicted on  a  country.     We  have  been,  and  we  are 

'  An  address  delivered  over  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  network  on  Jan.  23,  1950,  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date. 


trying  to  encourage  the  Germans  to  do  some  things 
perhaps  even  more  difficult — the  removal,  for  ex- 
ample, of  those  instincts  of  the  German  people 
and  their  leaders  toward  authoritarianism  and  ag- 
gression which  mark  a  much  longer  period  of 
German  history  than  Hitler's  12  years. 

Forces  and  Attitudes  at  Work 

Now,  what  are  the  good  and  bad  in  the  German 
picture — how  much  progress  have  we  made  toward 
our  goal?  I  shall  start  with  the  darker  side  of 
the  picture : 

NATIONALISM 

1.  There  is  nationalism  in  Germany.  There 
is  a  nationalist  fringe  on  the  extreme  right  which 
is  more  active  than  it  has  been.  There  is  a  Com- 
munist fringe  that  plays  the  Soviet  game,  and 
there  is  the  persistent  tendency  of  both  these 
fringes  to  work  together. 

DENAZIFICATION 

2.  There  are  persons  in  important,  though 
not  top,  governmental  jobs  who  held  similar  po- 
sitions under  the  Nazi  regime.  A  number  of 
undesirable  persons  have  found  their  way  back 
into  leading  positions  in  the  business  life  of  the 
country.  In  this  connection  I  do  not  include 
thousands  of  former  Nazis  who  were  school  teach- 
ers, mail  carriers,  tax  officials,  etc.,  under  the  Wei- 
mar Republic  who  became  party  members  under 
Hitler  and  are  now  back  at  the  old  stand.  These 
people  have  gone  through  a  denazification  proc- 
ess— which  may  well  leave  much  to  be  desired — 
and  they  have  been  reinstated  after  paying  their 
penalties  or  after  having  been  acquitted.  The  de- 
nazification process  predated  my  assumption  of 
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office  in  Germany,  and  I  do  not  feel  called  upon 
to  defend  it.  But  I  do  feel  that  our  denazification 
program  was  by  far  the  most  sweeping  attempt 
made  in  Germany  to  deal  with  this  difficult  p)rob- 
lem.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  permit  these 
so-called  little  Nazis  to  demonstrate  their  loyalty 
to  the  new  Germany  and  judge  them  on  that  basis 
rather  than  on  their  past  weaknesses  and  misdeeds. 
They  cannot  and  should  not  be  excluded  forever 
from  normal  life  in  the  community.  Obviously 
this  does  not  refer  to  major  Nazi  offenders  who 
are  still  paying  and  should  continue  to  pay  for 
their  unspeakable  crimes. 

TRADITIONALISM 

3.  Traditionalism  still  largely  influences  Ger- 
many thinking.  There  is  a  considerable  resistance 
to  reform,  ranging  from  passive  opposition  in 
some  cases  to  outright  obstruction.  There  is,  for 
example,  in  many  quarters  reluctance  to  adopt  civil 
service  reforms  and  resistance  to  major  school 
reforms. 

INERTIA 

4.  A  majority  of  Germans  are  gripped  by 
political  and  social  inertia.  Many  Germans  con- 
tinue to  divorce  themselves  from  the  interest  and 
responsibility  necessary  to  the  functioning  of 
democratic  government.  There  is  an  exasperating 
willingness  to  leave  responsibility  and  direction  to 
others.  German  political  leaders  are  prone  to  take 
advantage  of  this  apathy. 

Positive  Forces 

Such  are  the  various  nationalist  and  traditional- 
ist forces  and  attitudes  in  Germany.  I  have  de- 
liberately placed  the  negative  forces  first  in  my 
account.  I  firmly  believe,  however,  that  positive 
forces  are  at  work  which  are  stronger  than  the 
negative.     Here  are  my  reasons: 

FREE-ELECTEO  GOVERNMENT 

1.  In  Western  Germany,  there  is  today  a  free- 
elected  Government  and  parliament.  This  gov- 
ernment is  new ;  it  has  much  to  learn — how  could 
it  be  otherwise  after  the  Hitler  years?  But, 
whether  its  trend  is  a  little  left  of  center  or  a  little 
right  of  center,  it  is  headed  in  a  democratic  di- 
rection. 

REPRESENTATION 

2.  This  German  parliament  is  made  up,  in  large 
part,  of  representatives  who  resisted  Hitler,  men 


who  were  in  concentration  camps,  men  associated 
with  the  "Weimar  Republic  which  Hitler  liqui- 
dated, labor  representatives,  and  other  liberal- 
minded  citizens. 

PRO-DEMOCRATIC  LEADERS 

3.  In  the  Laender,  which  correspond  roughly 
to  our  states,  the  officials,  for  the  most  part,  were 
originally  selected  by  American  ^Military  Govern- 
ment for  positions  of  authority  because  of  their 
anti-Nazi  and  pro-democratic  records.  These 
leaders  have  since  been  confirmed  in  free  elections 
by  the  German  people. 

VIGOR  OF  PRESS 

4.  Another  cause  for  considerable  satisfaction 
is  the  growing  vigor  of  the  German  press.  Though 
there  are  weaknesses  in  it,  the  press  which  we 
helped  start  after  Hitler's  collapse  has  demon- 
strated an  instinct  to  catch  political  abuses,  to  ex- 
pose them,  and  to  help  develop  public  opinion.  It 
has  demonstrated  a  growing  sense  of  public 
responsibility. 

LIBERAL  LEGISLATION 

5.  The  Laender  Parliaments  have  passed  an  im- 
pressive total  of  liberal  and  progressive  pieces  of 
legislation  that  show  a  strong  and  voluntary  tend- 
ency to  draw  away  from  Hitlerian  concepts. 

There  are  other  factors.  Despite  their  apathy, 
the  German  people  prefer  representative  govei-n- 
ment  as  opposed  to  dictatorship  of  either  the  Nazi 
or  Communist  type.  A  vast  majority  of  Germans 
are  deeply  opposed  to  militarism  and  war.  The 
German  people  want  no  more  military  adventures. 
Moreover,  in  economic  mattei's,  the  Germans  in- 
dicate that  they  prefer  a  liberalized  economy  over 
a  planned  system. 

The  Germans  in  general  are  receptive  to  plans 
for  consolidating  Europe,  and  they  are  willing  to 
give  up  elements  of  real  sovereigntj'  to  achieve  this 
end.  Today,  the  idea  of  Western  European  con- 
solidation represents  to  the  average  German,  and 
particularly  to  the  youth,  the  best  hope  for  the 
future. 

There  are  in  Germany  many  individuals  and 
many  small  groups  of  people  who  are  working 
faithfully  and  intelligently  to  break  authoritarian 
habits.  They  include  editors  and  teachers,  poli- 
ticians and  trade  union  leaders,  students  and  youth 
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leaders.     They  liave  the  idealism  and  energy,  the 
goal  and  the  hope. 

Inflammatory  Elements 

Let  nie  now  strike  a  balance.  There  are  evil 
and  nationalist  embers  in  Germany,  and  embers 
are  always  dangerons.  They  are  particularly  dan- 
gerous when  inflammatory  material  is  nearby. 
Such  material  exists,  if  nowhere  else,  in  the  vast 
number  of  German  refugees  from  the  East,  in  the 
unemployed,  and  in  the  homeless  youth.  There 
have  been  nationalist  incidents,  and  there  will  be 
new  incidents  and  situations  that  will  be  both  de- 
plorable and  alarming.  But  no  one  could  con- 
tend, as  the  Socialist  Mayor  Keuter  put  it  to  me 
the  other  day  in  Berlin,  that  all  the  evils  of  Hitler's 
12-year  rule  can  be  removed  in  5. 

In  other  words,  there  is  danger,  but  if  there  were 
no  danger  in  Germany  we  would  not  be  there. 
Germany  constitutes  a  danger  within  itself  and 
even  more  fearful  danger  if  allied  with,  or  sub- 
ordinated to,  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
And,  as  I  have  said,  the  Communist  and  Rightist 
extremists  in  Germany  seem  prepared  to  get  to- 
gether with  the  totalitarianism  of  the  Soviet, 
should  a  good  opportunity  present  itself. 

German  Agressiveness 

In  this  connection  let  me  state  the  following: 

There  has  been  talk  that  we  have  given  up  power 
too  soon  and  that  we  do  not  have  the  means  to 
cope  with  a  serious  revival  of  German  aggressive 
attitudes.  I  understand  this  apprehension.  Na- 
turally, we  are  not  without  information  about 
extremist  trends.  Furthermore,  we  have  ample 
powers  to  deal  with  any  dangerous  nationalist 
revival.  Our  powers  are  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive; positive  in  the  specific  authority  to  intervene 
if  a  serious  threat  to  our  objectives  develops;  and 
negative  in  our  right  to  deny  concessions  from  the 
existing  status  if  liberal  tendencies  do  not  develop. 
If  necessary,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  apply  these 
remedies,  swiftly  and  firmly. 

But  I  contend  that  some  of  the  alarming  inci- 
dents you  may  read  about  are  not  representative 
of  present  German  conditions  or  of  German  atti- 
tudes as  a  whole.  Every  day,  there  are  many 
unreported  evidences  of  courage,  of  determina- 
tion, of  the  will  to  prevail  over  the  past.  In  them, 
there  is  great  potential  for  good,  and  I  feel  that 
these  elements  and  forces  will  prevail,  if  they 
continue  to  have  our  encouragement  and  support. 


Chief  Objectives  of  Our  German  Policy 

In  conclusion,  here  is  what  I  view  as  the  things 
of  chief  importance  in  connection  with  our  German 
policy : 

It  is  our  Government's  policy  to  seek  a  unifica- 
tion of  all  occupation  zones  of  Germany  on  a 
democratic  and  federal  basis,  and  we  shall  assist 
all  efforts  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
toward  that  end.  We  will,  likewise,  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  prevent  a  unification  of  Germany 
under  Soviet  or  Communist  domination. 

We  must  continue  to  be  alert  and  uncompro- 
mising on  true  security  issues. 

We  must  continue  to  insist  on  the  equitable 
treatment  of  Hitler's  victims  and  their  heirs. 

We  must  help  the  Germans  solve  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  critical  social  and  economic  problems 
of  Germany — serious  problems  which  the  rise  in 
production  figures  tends  to  conceal.  We  must 
encourage  the  establishment  of  a  free  economy. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  take  measures  to  pro- 
hibit Germany  from  joining  any  international 
cartel. 

We  should  maintain,  as  far  as  lies  within  our 
power,  a  unified  policy  with  respect  to  Germany 
among  the  three  occupying  powers  of  the  West — 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

We  should  bend  every  effort  to  encourage  Ger- 
many to  take,  if  need  be,  the  first  steps  to  bring 
about  a  true  partnership  of  Western  Europe  and 
induce  the  other  Western  European  powers  to  ac- 
cept this  principle  for  themselves  and  for  Ger- 
many. I  feel  convinced  that  this  concept  of  West- 
ern European  unity  and  partnership  is  the  desire 
and  will  of  the  common  people  of  Europe,  and  it 
should  not  be  denied  them. 

We  should  continue  to  press  and  encourage  the 
German  governments  and  people  to  adopt  liberal, 
progressive  measures  throughout  Germany, 
whether  or  not  these  measures  are  within  our 
powers  to  dictate. 

We  must  encourage  and  stimulate  every  effort 
to  give  the  youth  of  Germany  justified  hope  in 
the  future.  Here,  I  think,  is  our  greatest  chal- 
lenge and  hope.  We  Americans  are  peculiarly 
fitted  to  help  the  Germans  toward  the  goal  of 
democratization.  It  is  my  intention  and  that  of 
my  staff  in  Germany  to  reinvigorate  our  whole 
program  in  this  field.  We  shall  use  all  our  power 
and  resources — and  they  are  large — to  help  the 
schools  and  universities,  the  trade  unions  and 
(Continued  on  page  £17) 
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iy  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands 
Norway,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  With  the  United  States 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

During  the  past  2  years  the  free  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, with  the  help  of  the  United  States,  have  made 
great  strides  toward  recovery.  An  essential  ele- 
ment in  this  program  has  been  the  establishment 
of  conditions  in  Western  Europe  adequate  to  give 
confidence  to  the  people  and  to  insure  a  reasonable 
prospect  that  the  fruits  of  their  labor  would  not  be 
immediately  lost  in  the  event  of  aggression. 

It  was  realized  that  an  adequate  security  ar- 
rangement could  be  organized  only  if  the  free 
nations  of  Western  Europe  joined  together  and 
strengthened  their  individual  and  collective  de- 
fense through  self-help  and  mutual  aid  and  if  the 
United  States  joined  in  the  collective  enterprise. 
In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  North  Atlantic 
Ti'eaty  was  signed  on  April  4,  1949.  Further,  in 
recognition  of  the  concept  of  self-help  and  mutual 
aid  embodied  in  article  3  of  the  Treaty,  I  asked 
the  Congress  to  authorize  the  furnishing  of  mili- 
tary assistance  to  certain  of  its  signatories.  At  the 
same  time,  I  requested  authorization  to  furnish 
military  assistance  to  certain  other  free  nations. 

In  response  to  my  request,  the  Congress  passed 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949  on  Oc- 
tober 6, 1949.  Under  its  provision,  I  am  authorized 
to  furnish  military  assistance  to  certain  foreign 
countries  which  meet  the  specific  conditions  pre- 
scribed in  the  law.  In  the  case  of  parties  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  three  such  conditions  are 
imposed.  In  the  first  place,  to  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance, the  country  must  have  requested  such  assist- 
ance prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  law.  Sec- 
ondly, 900  million  dollars  of  the  1  billion  dollars  in 
funds  and  contract  authority  made  available  for 
assistance  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  can  only  be 
utilized  after  I  approve  recommendations  for  an 
integrated  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  made 
by  the  Council  and  the  Defense  Committee  estab- 
lished under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Finally, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  furnishing  of  assist- 
ance to  any  country,  the  recipient  must  have  en- 


tered into  an  agreement  with  the  United  States 
embodying  certain  commitments  concerning  its 
use. 

Prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  law,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  received  requests  for  military  assist- 
ance from  the  following  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
countries :  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Lux- 
embourg, the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  North  Atlantic  Defense  Committee,  at  its 
meeting  in  Paris  on  December  1, 1949,  agreed  unan- 
imously on  recommendations  made  by  the  Military 
Committee  for  the  integrated  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area,  and  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
unanimously  approved  these  recommendations  on 
January  6,  1950.  Subsequently,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  recommended 
that  I  approve  them. 

I  have  today  approved  these  recommendations 
as  satisfying  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949. 

I  have  approved  them  because  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  inte- 
grated defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  They 
do  this  by  providing  for  a  common  defense  based 
on  the  cooperative  use  of  national  military  re- 
sources and  on  individual  national  specialization. 
They  contain  agreement  that  these  resources,  in- 
cluding United  States  military  assistance,  will  be 
used  with  maximum  efficiency  and  will  not  be  used 
to  develop  separate  and  unrelated  defenses. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  in  itself  a  deter- 
rent to  aggression.  I  believe  that  these  recom- 
mendations which  have  been  agreed  to  by  the 
governments  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations 
constitute  a  major  achievement  under  the  Treaty. 
They  provide  further  convincing  evidence  of  the 
determination  of  these  nations  to  resist  aggression 
against  any  of  them  and  are  a  definite  indication 
of  the  genuine  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the 
Treaty  members. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949  also 
provided  that  the  United  States  should  conclude 
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agreements  with  the  countries  which  request  and 
are  to  receive  military  assistance.  Such  agree- 
ments are  being  signed  today  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  representatives  of  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Franco.  Italy,  Lnxcmliourg,  the  Netlu'rhuuls,  Nor- 
way, and  the  United  Kingdom.  Their  texts  will 
be  made  public,  and  they  will  be  registered  with 
the  United  Nations. 

In  view  of  these  significant  developments,  I  have 
today  also  made  formal  provision  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
by  issuing  an  Executive  order  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  proceed  with  the  program  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation. 

These  developments  are  the  result  of  close  coop- 
eration among  free  nations  which  intend  to  remain 
free.  They  are,  of  course,  first  steps.  The  success- 
ful imi)lementation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
will  require  constant  and  continuing  eilort  and 
cooperation  bj'  all  its  members.  Planning  for 
defense  cannot  be  static.  It  must  be  constantly 
reviewed  and  revised  in  the  light  of  changing 
circumstances,  and  it  must  be  flexible  to  allow  for 
ma.ximum  coordination  of  effort  at  all  times. 


STATEMENT   BY  SECRETARY   ACHESON i 

The  peoples  of  the  North  Atlantic  Community 
value  peace  and  freedom  above  all  other  things, 
and  they  are  determined  to  take  whatever  meas- 
ures may  be  required  to  preserve  them.  In  the 
world  today,  this  depends  upon  their  being  strong 
and  joining  their  collective  sti'ength  in  support  of 
the  cause  of  peace  and  fi'eedom. 

The  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  a 
recognition  of  this  need  and  a  reflection  of  the  will 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Com- 
munity to  achieve  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations — the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  predicated  upon 
the  principle  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  If  its 
purposes  are  to  be  attained,  each  member  must  do 
its  utmost  to  strengthen  itself  and  provide  its  fair 
share  in  helping  to  strengthen  the  others.  The 
agreements  which  have  been  concluded  todaj'  rep- 
resent a  major  concrete  step  in  furtherance  of  this 
principle.  They  are  designed  to  build  the  collec- 
tive strength  of  all  the  signatories  and  by  doing  so, 
to  make  certain  that  their  democratic  and  free 
institutions  may  continue  to  thrive  and  prosper. 

These  agreements  set  into  motion  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Program,  a  program  jointly 
developed  by  the  nations  which  have  entered  into 
these  agreements.  Under  this  program,  military 
assistance  provided  by  the  United  States  will  be 
iitilizpd  to  further  plans  for  the  integrated  defense 

'  Made  im  the  occasion  of  the  signing  ceremony  on  .Tan. 
27,   10.")0,   anfl   released   to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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of  the  North  Atlantic  area  which  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  developed  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

Free  nations  must  be  strong  to  remain  free,  and 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  will  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  of  strength  and  security  in 
all  of  these  nations. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR 

WILHELM   MUNTHE  DE  MORGENSTIERNE  ^ 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself  I  want  to 
thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  what  you  have  just 
said.  I  believe  that  your  words  express  what  is 
in  the  minds  of  all  of  us. 

We  all  feel,  I'm  sure,  that  since  the  signing  less 
than  a  year  ago  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  re- 
sults of  major  importance  have  been  accomplished. 

We  all  derive  deep  satisfaction  from  the  convic- 
tion that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  means  that  in 
this  instance  at  least  we  have  profited  by  the  lessons 
of  history.  We  have  refused  to  make  all  over  again 
the  fatal  mistake  of  letting  an  aggressor  pick  some 
of  us  one  by  one.  In  accordance  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  we 
have  decided  to  exercise  our  inherent  right  of  in- 
dividual and  collective  self  defense  if,  God  for- 
bid, an  armed  attack  should  occur  against  any  one 
of  us. 

We  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  emphasize  once 
more  the  utterly  defensive  character  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Our  deepest  wish 
is  to  live  in  peace  and  brotherhood  with  all  na- 
tions in  this  world,  but  we  cannot  deviate  from 
our  solemn  determination  that  it  must  be  peace 
with  freedom. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  repre- 
sents what  to  us  has  seemed  the  surest  way  to 
uphold  both.  It  represents  our  common  inflexible 
will  to  assure  the  maximum  collective  strength  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries  to  safeguard 
their  own  as  well  as  international  peace  and 
security. 

We  who  have  today  signed  these  agreements  are 
fully  aware  that  they  are  predicated  on  self-help 
and  nnitual  aid  and  that  it  devolves  upon  each  and 
all  of  us  to  contribute  our  share  as  far  as  possible 
under  present  circumstances. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  recognize  the 
preponderant  part  which  the  United  States  are 
taking  in  this  great  venture,  and  we  cannot  fail 
on  this  momentous  occasion  to  pay  a  warm  tribute 
to  initiative,  the  vision,  and  the  constructive  states- 
manship of  America  ever  since  the  inception  of  the 
idea  of  an  integrated  defense  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Area. 


'Made  in  reply  to  Secretary  Acheson's  statement  on 
.Ian.  27,  I'J.jO,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
Ambassador  Morgenstierne  is  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  as  well  as  Ambassador  of  Norway. 
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[Released  to  the  press  Janiiaiy  37] 


The  Gdverninpiits  of  tlic  Uuitcil  States  of  Anioi-ica  and 
Belgitiin  : 

Being  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  signeil  at 
Wasliington  on  April  4,  1949; 

Conscious  of  their  reciprocal  pledges  under  Article  'A 
separately  and  jointly  with  the  other  parties,  by  means  of 
continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  to  main- 
tain and  increase  their  individual  and  collective  ability 
to  resist  armed  attack  ; 

Desiring  to  foster  international  peace  and  security, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Natinns 
tlirough  measures  which  will  furtlier  the  aljility  of  nations 
dedicated  to  tlie  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  to 
participate  effectively  in  arrangements  for  individual  and 
collective  self-defense  in  support  of  those  iiurposes  and 
jirinciples ; 

Reaffirming  their  determination  to  give  tlieir  full  coop- 
eration to  the  efforts  to  provide  the  Uniteil  Nations  with 
armed  forces  as  contemplated  by  the  Charter  and  to  obtain 
agreement  on  universal  regulation  and  reduction  of  arma- 
ments under  adequate  guarantee  against  violation; 

rtecognizing  that  the  increased  confidence  of  free  peoples 
in  their  own  al)ility  to  resist  aggression  will  advance 
economic  recovery; 

Taking  into  consideration  the  support  tliat  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slates  of  America  has  brought  to  these 
principles  by  enacting  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  1919  wliich  i)rovides  for  the  fm-nishing  of  military  assist- 
ance to  nations  which  have  joined  with  it  in  eolleclivo 
security  arrangements ; 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  conditions  which  will  govern 
the  furnishing  of  military  assistance  by  one  contracting 
government  to  the  other  under  this  Agreement  ; 

Uave  agreed  as  follows: 

Aiiiele  I 

1.  ICach  Government,  consistently  with  tlie  princip1(> 
that  economic  recovery  is  essential  to  international  peace 
and  security  and  must  be  given  dear  jiriorily,  will  make 
or  contimie  to  make  available  to  the  other  and  to  such 
additional  governments  as  the  jiarties  hereto  may  in  each 
case  agree  upon,  such  equipment,  materials,  services  or 
other  military  assistance  as  the  government  furnishing 
such  assistance  may  authorize  and  in  accordance  with 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed.  Tlie  furnish- 
ing of  any  such  assistance  as  may  be  authorized  by  either 
I)arty  hereto  shall  be  consistent   with  the  Charter  of  the 


United  Nations  and  with  the  obligations  under  Article  3 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Sucli  assistance  shall  be  so 
designed  as  to  promote  an  integrated  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area  and  to  facilitate  the  development  of,  or  be 
in  accordance  with,  defense  plans  under  Article  9  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  ap[iroved  by  each  Government. 
Such  assistance  as  may  be  made  available  by  the  United 
States  of  America  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  will  be  fur- 
nished under  the  provisions,  and  subject  to  all  of  the  terms, 
conditions,  and  terminati(m  provisions,  of  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Act  of  1949,  acts  amendatory  and  supple- 
mentary thereto  and  appropriation  acts  thereunder.  The 
two  Governments  will,  from  time  to  time,  negotiate  de- 
tailed arrangements  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph. 

2.  Each  Government  undertakes  to  make  eflfectlve  use  of 
assistance  received  pursuant  to  paragraph  1  of  this  Article 

(a)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  an  integrated  defense 
Id"  the  North  Atlantic  Area,  and  for  facilitating  the  devel- 
opment of  defense  plans  under  Article  9  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  and 

(b)  in  accordance  with  defense  plans  formulated  by  the 
North  .\tlantic  Treaty  Organization  recommended  by  the 
N<irth  Atlantic  Treaty  Defense  Committee  and  Council, 
and  agreed  to  by  the  two  Governments. 

.'i.  Neitlier  Goverinnent,  without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
other,  will  devote  assistance  furnished  to  it  by  the  other 
(ioverinnent  to  jiurpcisos  otlu'r  than  those  for  which  it  was 
furnished. 

4.  In  the  common  security  interest  of  both  (iovernments, 
each  Goverinnent  undertakes  not  to  transfer  to  any  person 
not  an  otiirer  or  agent  of  such  (Jovernmcnt  or  to  any  other 
nation  title  to  or  possession  of  any  equipment,  materials, 
or  services  received  on  a  grant  b:isis  pursuant  to  paragraph 
],  without  the  pri.)r  consent  of  the  other  Government. 

ArtU-le  II 

In  conformity  with  the  principle  of  mutual  aid,  the 
(iovernment  ot  Uelgium  agrees  to  facilitate  the  production 
and  transfer  to  the  CJovernment  of  the  ITnited  States  of 
.America,  for  such  period  of  time,  in  such  quantities  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon, 
of  raw  and  semi -processed  materials  required  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  defi- 
ciencies in  its  own  resources,  and  which  may  be  available 
in  Uelgium  or  territories  under  its  sovereignty.  Arrange- 
ments for  such  transfers  shall  give  due  reg:ird  to  reasonable 
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requirements  for  domestic  use  and  commercial  export  of 
Belgium. 

Article  III 

1.  Each  tiovernmeiit  will  take  appropriate  measures  con- 
sistent with  security  to  keep  the  public  informed  of  opera- 
tions under  this  Agreement. 

2.  Each  Government  will  take  such  security  measures 
as  may  he  agreed  in  each  case  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  order  to  prevent  the  disclosure  or  compromise 
of  classified  military  articles,  services  or  information 
furnished  by  the  other  Government  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement. 

Article  IV 

The  two  Governments  will,  upon  request  of  either  of 
them,  negotiate  appropriate  arrangements  between  them 
respecting  responsibility  for  patent  or  similar  claims  based 
on  the  use  of  devices,  processes,  technological  information 
or  other  forms  of  property  protected  by  law  in  connection 
with  equipment,  materials  or  services  furnished  pursuant 
to  this  Agreement  or  furnished  in  the  interest  of  produc- 
tion undertaken  by  agreement  of  the  two  Governments  in 
implementation  of  pledges  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid 
contained  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  In  such  negotia- 
tions, consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  inclusion  of  an 
undertaking  whereby  each  Government  will  assume  the 
responsibility  for  all  such  claims  of  its  nationals  and 
Buch  claims  arising  in  its  jurisdiction  of  nationals  of  any 
country  not  a  party  to  this  Agreement. 

Article  V 

1.  The  Government  of  IJelgium,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Government  of  Luxembourg,  undertakes  to  make  available 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  Belgium 
and  Luxembourg  francs  for  the  use  of  the  latter  Govern- 
ment for  its  administrative  expenditures  within  Belgium 
and  Luxembourg  in  connection  with  carrying  out  this 
Agreement.  The  two  Governments  will  forthwith  initiate 
discussions  with  a  view  to  determining  the  amount  of 
such  Belgian  and  Luxembourg  francs  and  to  agreeing  upon 
arrangements  for  the  furnishing  of  such  Belgian  and 
Luxembourg  francs. 

2.  The  Government  of  Belgium  will,  except  as  otherwise 
agreed  to,  grant  duty-free  treatment  and  exemption  from 
internal  taxation  upon  importation  or  exportation  to  prod- 
ucts, property,  materials  or  equipment  imported  into  its 
territory  in  connection  with  this  Agreement  or  any  simi- 
lar agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
any  other  country  receiving  military  assistance. 

Article  VI 

Each  Government  agrees  to  receive  personnel  of  the 
other  Government  who  will  discharge  in  its  territory  the 
responsibilities  of  the  other  Government  under  this  Agree- 
ment and  who  will  be  accorded  facilities  to  observe  the 
progress  of  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment. Such  personnel  who  are  nationals  of  that  other 
country,  including  personnel  temporarily  assigned,  will,  in 
their  relations  with  the  Government  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  assi:.'ned,  operate  as  a  part  of  the  Em- 
bassy under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Diplomatic  Mission  of  the  Government  of  such  country. 
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Article  VII 

1.  The  two  Governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  either 
of  them,  consult  regarding  any  matter  relating  to  the  ap- 
plication of  this  Agreement  or  to  operations  or  arrange- 
ments carried  out  pursuant  to  this  .\greenient. 

2.  The  terms  of  this  Agreement  .shall  at  any  time  be 
reviewed  at  the  request  of  either  contracting  (ioverinnent. 
Such  review  shall  take  into  account,  where  appropriate, 
agreements  concluded  by  either  contracting  Government  in 
connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  Article  9  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

3.  This  Agreement  may  be  amended  at  any  time  by  agree- 
ment between  the  two  contracting  Guvernmeuts. 

Article  YIJI 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  come  into  force  when  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Belgium  lias  notified  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  of  ratification  by  Belgium. 
This  Agreement  will  terminate  one  year  after  the  receipt 
of  notification  by  either  Party  of  the  intention  of  the 
other  to  terminate  it. 

2.  The  Annexes  to  this  Agreement  form  an  integral 
part  thereof. 

3.  This  Agreement  shall  be  registered  with  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  witness  whereof  the  representatives  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, duly  authorized  for  the  purpose,  have  signed 
this  Agreement. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and 
French  languages,  both  texts  authentic,  this  27th  day  of 
January,  1950. 

ANNEX  A 

In  the  course  of  discus.sions  on  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Agreement  the  following  understandings  were 
reached  by  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Belcium : 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  Article  I,  paragraphs  2  and  3, 
fungible  materials  and  minor  items  of  eciuipment  which, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  are  fungible,  shall  he  treated 
as  such.  Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  such  fungible  mate- 
rials or  equipment,  the  requirements  of  Article  I,  para- 
graphs 2  and  3,  will  be  satisfied  if  each  Government 
devotes  to  the  purposes  of  this  Article  either  the  particular 
items  furnished  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  similar  and 
substitutable  items. 

2.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  finished  products  manufac- 
tured by  either  Government  with  assistance  furuislied 
under  this  Agreement,  the  requirements  of  Article  I,  para- 
graphs 2  and  3,  will  be  satisfied  if  the  recipient  Government 
devotes  to  the  purposes  of  Article  I,  paragraphs  2  and  3, 
either  such  finished  products  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
similar  and  substitutable  finished  products. 

3.  Further,  in  the  light  of  paragraphs  1  and  2  above, 
neither  Government  will  refuse  its  consent  under  Article 
I,  paragraph  4,  to  the  transfer  of  a  major  item  of  in- 
digenous equipment  merely  because  there  may  have  been 
Incorporated  into  it  as  an  identifiable  component  part  a 
relatively  small  and  unimportant  item  of  assistance  fur- 
nished under  this  Agreement  by  the  other  Government. 
The  two  Governments  will  forthwith  discuss  detailed  ar- 
rangements for  a  practical  i)rocedure  for  granting  consent 
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in  respect  of  tbe  types  of  transfer  referred  to   in   this 
paragrapli. 

4.  Each  Government  will  nevertlieless  make  all  prac- 
ticable efforts  to  use  items  of  assistance  for  the  purposes 
for  which   they  may  have  been  furnished  l)y  the  other. 

SiLVERCRUYS 

[Belriian  AmJiaxxudor  to  United  ^tuti:»] 

r)EAN    ACHESON 
ANNEX  B 

In  implementation  of  Paragraph  1  of  Article  IV  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  the  Government  of 
Belgium  In  conjunction  with  the  Government  of  Luxem- 
bourg will  di'posit  Belgian  and  Luxembourg  francs  at 
such  times  as  requested  in  an  accomit  designated  by  the 
Iiiited  folates  Embassy  at  I'.russels  and  tlie  United  States 
Legation  at  Luxembourg,  not  to  exceed  in  total  10,750,0(J(I 
Belgian  and  Luxi'mbcjurg  francs  for  their  use  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  administrative 
expenditures  within  Belgium  and  Luxeniliuurg  in  con- 
ni-ction  with  carrying  out  that  Agreement  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  l!t.50. 

ANNEX  C 

Provision  is  made  in  Article  V,  paragraph  1,  of  the 
Mutual  I)efense  Assistance  Agreement  as  follows: 

"The  Government  of  Belgium,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Government  of  Luxembourg  undertakes  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Belgian  and  Luxembourg  francs  for  the  use  of  the  latter 
Government  for  Us  administrative  expenditures  with 
Belgium  and  Luxenjbourg  in  connection  with  carrying 
out  this  agreement.  The  two  Governments  will  forth- 
with initiate  discussions  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
amount  of  such  Belgian  and  Luxembourg  francs  and  to 
agreeing  upon  arrangements  for  the  furnishing  of  such 
Belgian  and  Luxembourg  fram-s". 

in  the  course  of  disriissions  on  the  Agreement,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameiica  staled  that  in  llie  rNcnt  that  the  Government  of 
r.olgium  shall  in  the  future  furnish  grant  assistance  to 
Ibe  (  oivi'riniicnt  of  ilic  Iniicd  States  of  America  involving 
the  delivery  of  materials  and  equi]>ment  to  the  United 
Slates,  the  (iovernmcnl  of  the  United  Slali-s  of  America, 
it  so  requested  by  tbi'  (i<ivcinnienl  of  Belgium,  and  subject 
to  legislative  ant  boi-izal  ion,  shall  i)rovidM  dollars  for  the 
use  of  the  Government  of  Belgium  feu-  its  ailministrative 
expendil  arcs  within  Ibe  United  Slates  in  (-(inncction  with 
Hie  furnishing  of  such  assislance.  The  representatives  of 
lb"  (!ovci-iiiucnl  of  llii'  rnileil  Stales  of  .\mcrica  advised 
the  rcprescnl.il  i\  OS  of  Ihc  Goveiaimenl  of  I'.clgium  tli.'il 
ilollar  expendilUT'es  in  the  United  Slates  which  nniv  be 
incurred  as  a  res\dl  of  I  be  t  raining  of  Belgian  personnel  in 
llie  I'nilcd  Slates  under  this  Agreemi'iil  can  be  met  out 
of  funds  m:ole  available  under  the  UniU'il  Slates  Mutual 
llefense  Assislani-e  .\c|  of  I'.ll'.l. 

ANNEX  D 

Provision  is  made  in  .\rtii'le  V,  param-apli  L',  of  the 
Mutual  Dcfen.se  Assislance  .\grccmcnl.  as  follows: 


"The  Government  of  Belgium  will  ,except  as  otherwise 
agreed  to,  grant  duty-free  treatment  iind  exemption 
from  internal  taxation  upon  importation  or  exportation 
to  i)roducts,  property,  materials  or  equipment  imported 
int<i  its  territory  in  connection  with  this  Agreement  or 
any  similar  agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  any  other  counlry  receiving  military 
assistance." 

In  the  course  of  discussions  on  the  Agreement,  represent- 
atives of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
stated  that  in  the  event  that  the  Government  of  Belgium 
shall  in  the  future  furnish  grant  a.ssistauce  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  involving  the  deliv- 
ery of  materials  and  equipment  to  the  United  States,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  if  so  re- 
quested by  the  Government  of  Belgium,  and  subject  to 
legislative  authorization,  will,  except  as  otherwise  agreed 
to,  grant  duty-free  treatment  and  exemption  from  internal 
taxation  upon  importation  or  exportation  to  such  materials 
and  equipment  Imported  into  its  territory  In  connection 
with  this  Agreement. 

ANNEX  E 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  iiersonnel  who  are  na- 
tionals of  one  country,  including  personnel  temporarily 
assigni'd,  will  in  their  relations  with  tlie  Government  of 
the  country  to  which  they  are  assigned,  operate  as  a  part 
of  the  Embas.sy  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  of  the  Government  of  such 
country,  it  is  understood,  in  connection  with  Article  VI 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  that  the 
status  of  such  personnel,  considered  as  part  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Mission  of  such  other  Government,  will  be  the  same 
as  the  status  of  personnel  of  corresponding  rank  of  that 
Diplomatic  Mission  who  are  nationals  of  that  other 
country. 

The  personnel  will  be  divided  by  tlie  Government  assign- 
ing such  personnel  into  three  categories: 

I  .a )  Upiai  appropriate  notification  of  the  other,  full 
diplomatic  status  will  be  granted  to  the  senicu'  military 
member  and  the  senior  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
otlicer  assigned  therto,  and  to  their  respective  immediate 
deputies. 

(b)  The  second  categcu-y  of  personnel  will  enjoy  privi- 
leges and  iunnunilics  conferred  by  inlcrnatioinil  custom. 
as  rccogni/.cd  by  each  government,  to  certain  categories 
of  i)ers(Uincl  of  the  Emba.ssy  of  the  oIIut,  such  as  the 
innunnity  fi-om  civil  and  crinnnal  jiu'isdicti(ui  of  the  host 
country,  innuiuHty  of  ollicial  pa]iers  from  search  and  seiz- 
ure, right  of  free  egress,  exemption  from  customs  duties  or 
simil.-ir  taxes  or  restrictions  in  respec't  of  jicrsonally  owned 
pr(i|ici'ly  iiiLpiutcd  into  Ihc  host  country  by  such  personnel 
for  tbcii-  personal  use  and  consumption,  without  prejudice 
lo  Ibe  existing  regulations  on  foreign  exclumge.  exemption 
from  iulernal  taxation  by  the  host  country  upon  salaries 
of  siicli  jicrsonnel.  Privileges  and  courtesies  incident  to 
diplomatic  sl.'itus,  such  as  diiilomatic  automobile  license 
l)lales,  inclusion  on  Ihc  "Diplonialic  List",  and  social  c(UU'- 
tesies  ma.\  lie  w.ii\c(l  by  both  govern  men  Is  for  this  category 
of  iiersonncl. 

I  c  I  The  tliird  calci;ory  of  personni'I  will  receive  the  same 
slaliis  as  the  cleric.il  personnel  of  Ihe  Diploiuntic  .Mission. 
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It  is  understood  between  the  two  governments  that  tlio 
number  of  persoiiiuM  in  the  lliiee  categories  above  will  bo 
kept  as  low  as  possible. 

The  status  as  described  above  will  be  substituted  by  such 
status  for  appropriate  otficials  and  agents  of  the  countries 
parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  may  be  agreed  by 
those  countries. 

ANNEX  F 

The  following  provision  has  been  included  in  the  Mntniil 
Defense  Assistance  Agreement : 

"Each  Government  agrees  to  receive  personnel  of  the 
other  Government  who  will  discharge  in  its  territory  the 
responsibilities  of  the  other  Government  under  this  agree- 
ment and  who  will  be  accorded  facilities  to  observe  the 
progress  of  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment." 

In  the  course  of  discussions  on  the  Agreement,  represent- 


atives of  the  two  (Joveriimciits  have  slated  on  behalf  of 
their  respective  (Joverninciits  that  the  facllilies  to  be  so 
accorded  shall  he  reasonaltle  and  not  unduly  burdensome 
upon  the  Government  according  siuh  facilities. 

ANNEX  G 

Whereas  this  Agreement,  having  been  negotiated  and 
concluded  on  the  basis  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  extend  to  the  other  i)arty  thereto 
the  benefits  of  any  provision  in  a  similar  agreement  con- 
cluded by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
with  any  other  country  party  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
it  is  understood  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  will  interpose  no  objection  to  amending  this 
agreement  in  order  that  it  may  conform,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  to  any  other  similar  agreement,  or  agreements  amend- 
atory or  supplementary  thereto,  concluded  with  a  party  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 


Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  With  Denmarit 

[Released  to  the  press  January  27] 


The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Denmark, 

Being  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  signed  at 
Washington  on  April  4,  19-19 ; 

Conscious  of  their  reciprocal  pledges  under  Article  3 
separately  and  jointly  with  the  other  parties,  by  means 
of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  to 
maintain  and  increase  their  individual  and  collective  abil- 
ity to  resist  armed  attack ; 

Desiring  to  foster  international  peace  and  security, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
through  measures  which  will  further  the  ability  of  nations 
dedicated  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  to 
participate  effectively  in  arrangements  for  individual  and 
collective  self-defense  in  support  of  those  purposes  and 
principles ; 

Reaffirming  their  determination  to  give  their  full  coop- 
eration to  the  efforts  to  provide  the  United  Nations  with 
armed  forces  as  contemplated  by  the  Charter  and  to  obtain 
agreement  on  universal  regulation  and  reduction  of  arma- 
ments under  adequate  guarantee  against  violation ; 

Recognizing  that  the  increased  confidence  of  free  peoples 
in  their  own  ability  to  resist  aggression  will  advance 
economic  recovery ; 

Taking  into  consideration  the  support  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  has  brought  to 
these  principles  by  enacting  the  JIutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949  which  provides  for  the  furnishing  of  military 
assistance  to  nations  which  have  joined  with  it  in  collec- 
tive security  arrangements; 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  understandings  which  will 
govern  the  transfer  of  such  assistance ; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 


Article  I 

1.  Each  government,  consistently  with  the  princiiile  that 
economic  recovery  is  essential  to  international  peace  and 
security  and  must  be  given  clear  priority,  will  make  or 
continue  to  make  available  to  the  other,  and  to  other  gov- 
ernments, such  equipment,  materials,  services,  or  other 
military  assistance  as  the  government  furnishing  such 
assistance  may  authorize  and  in  accordance  with  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed.  The  furnishing 
of  any  such  assistance  as  may  be  authorized  by  either 
party  hereto  shall  be  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  with  the  obligations  under  Article  3 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Such  assistance  shall  be  so 
designed  as  to  promote  an  integrated  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area  and  to  facilitate  the  development  of,  or  be  in 
accordance  with,  defense  plans  under  Article  9  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  approved  by  each  Government.  Such 
assistance  as  may  be  made  available  by  the  United  States 
of  America  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  will  be  furnished 
under  the  provisions,  and  subject  to  all  of  the  terms,  condi- 
tions and  termination  provisions,  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  acts  amendatory  and  supplementary 
thereto  and  appropriation  acts  thereunder.  Tlie  two  Gov- 
ernments will,  from  time  to  time,  negotiate  detailed 
arrangements  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph. 

2.  Each  Government  undertakes  to  make  effective  use  of 
assistance  received  pursuant  to  paragraph  1  of  this  Article. 

(a)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  an  integrated  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Area,  and  for  facilitating  the  de- 
veloiiment  of  defense  plans  under  Article  9  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  and 
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(b)  in  accordance  with  defense  plans  formulated  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  recommended  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Defense  Committee  and  Council, 
and  agreed  to  by  the  two  Governments. 

3.  Neither  Government,  without  the  prior  consent  of 
the  other,  will  devote  assistance  furnished  to  it  by  the 
other  Government  to  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
It  was  furnished. 

4.  In  the  common  security  interest  of  both  Govern- 
ments, each  Government  undertakes  not  to  transfer  to 
any  person  not  an  officer  or  agent  of  such  Government  or 
to  any  other  nation  title  to  or  possession  of  any  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  services,  received  on  a  grant  basis 
pursuant  to  paragraph  1,  without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
other  Government. 

Article  II 
In  conformity  with  the  principle  of  Mutual  Aid,  the 
Government  of  Denmark  agrees  to  facilitate  the  produc- 
tion and  transfer  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
for  such  period  of  time,  in  such  quantities  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  of  raw  and 
semi-processed  materials  required  by  the  United  States  as 
a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its 
own  resources,  and  which  may  be  available  in  Denmark 
or  dependent  territories  under  its  administration.  Ar- 
rangements for  such  transfers  shall  give  due  regard  to 
reasonable  requirements  for  domestic  use  and  commercial 
export  of  Denmark. 

Article  III 

1.  Each  Government  will  take  appropriate  measures 
consistent  with  security  to  keep  the  public  informed  of 
operations  under  this  agreement. 

2.  Each  Government  will  take  such  security  measures 
as  may  be  agreed  in  each  case  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  order  to  prevent  the  disclosure  or  compromise 
of  classified  military  articles,  services  or  information  fur- 
nished by  the  other  Government  pursuant  to  this 
agreement. 

Article  IV 
The  two  Governments  will,  upon  request  of  either  of 
them,  negotiate  appropriate  arrangements  between  them 
respecting  responsibility  for  patent  or  similar  claims 
based  on  the  use  of  devices,  processes,  technological  in- 
formation or  other  forms  of  property  protected  by  law 
in  connection  with  equipment,  materials  or  services  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  this  Agreement  or  furnished  in  the 
interest  of  production  undertaken  by  agreement  of  the 
two  Governments  in  implementation  of  pledges  of  self- 
help  and  mutual  aid  contained  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  In  such  negotiations  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  the  inclusion  of  an  undertaking  whereby  each  govern- 
ment will  assume  the  responsibility  for  all  such  claims 
of  its  nationals  and  such  claims  arising  in  its  jurisdiction 
of  nationals  of  any  country  not  a  party  to  this  Agreement. 

Article  V 

1.  The  Government  of  Denmark  undertakes  to  make 
available  to  the  United  States  Embassy  at  Copenhagen 
Dani.-ih  Kroner  for  its  administrative  expendit\irps  within 
Denmark  in  connection  with  carrying  out  this  agreement. 
The  two  Governments  will  forthwith  initiate  discussions 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  amount  of  such  Kroner 
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and  to  agreeing  upon  arrangements  for  the  furnishing  of 
such  Kroner. 

2.  The  Government  of  Denmark  will,  except  as  otherwise 
agreed  to,  grant  duty-free  treatment  and  exemption  from 
internal  taxation  upon  imiwrtation  or  exportation  to  prod- 
ucts, property,  materials  or  equipment  imported  into  its 
territory  in  connection  with  this  Agreement  or  any  similar 
agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  any 
other  country  receiving  military  assistance. 

Article  VI 

1.  The  two  Governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  either 
of  them  consult  regarding  any  matter  relating  to  the  appli- 
cation of  this  Agreement  or  to  operations  or  arrangements 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Agreement. 

2.  Each  Government  agrees  to  receive  personnel  of  the 
other  Government  who  will  discharge  in  its  territory  the 
responsibilities  of  the  other  Government  under  this  Agree- 
ment and  who  will  be  accorded  facilities  to  observe  the 
progress  of  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment. Such  personnel  who  are  nationals  of  that  other 
country,  including  personnel  temporarily  assigned,  will,  in 
their  relations  with  the  Government  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  operate  as  a  part  of  the  Embassy 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Chief  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Mission  of  the  Government  of  such  country. 

Article  VII 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  come  into  force  on  the  date  of 
signature.  This  agreement  will  terminate  one  year  after 
the  receipt  of  notification  by  either  party  of  the  intention 
of  the  other  to  terminate  it. 

2.  This  Agreement  may  be  amended  at  any  time  by 
agreement  between  the  two  Governments.  The  terms  of 
this  Agreement  shall  be  sub,iect  to  such  modification,  in 
the  light  of  agreements  concluded  in  connection  with 
carrying  out  Article  9  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  two  Governments. 

3.  The  Annexes  to  this  Agreement  form  an  integral 
part  thereof. 

4.  This  Agreement  shall  be  registered  with  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  representatives,  duly 
authorized  for  the  purpose,  have  signed  this  Agreement. 
Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and 
Danish  languages,  both  texts  authentic,  this  twenty-sev- 
enth day  of  January  lO.'iO. 

Henrik  Kauffmann 
[Danish  Amhassador  to  United  States] 
Dean  Acheson 

ANNEX  A 

In  implementation  of  Paragraph  1  of  Article  V  of  the 
Mutual  Defen.se  Assistance  Agreement  the  Government  of 
Denmark  will  deposit  Danish  Kroner  at  such  times  as 
requested  in  an  account  designated  by  the  United  States 
Embassy  at  Copenhagen,  not  to  exceed  in  total  1,897,500 
kroner  or  its  use  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  administrative  expenditures  within  Denmark 
in  connection  with  carrying  out  that  Agreement  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1950. 
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ANNEX  B 

In  recognition  of  tlio  fiiot  tlmt  personnel  wtio  nre  na- 
tionals of  one  country,  including  personnel  temporarily 
assigned,  will  in  their  relations  with  the  Government  of 
the  country  to  which  they  are  assigned,  oiK>rate  as  a  part 
of  the  Embassy  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  of  the  (iovernment  of  such  coun- 
try, it  is  understood,  in  connection  with  Article  VI,  para- 
graph 2.  of  the  Mutual  Ih'fense  Assistance  Agreement,  that 
the  status  of  such  personnel,  considered  as  part  of  the 
Diplomatic  Mission  of  such  other  Government,  will  be  the 
same  as  the  status  of  personnel  of  corresponding  rank  of 
that  Diplomatic  Mission  who  are  nationals  of  that  other 
country. 

The  personnel  will  be  divided  by  the  Government  assign- 
ing such  i)ersonnel  into  3  categories  : 

(a)  Upon  appropriate  notification  of  the  other,  full 
diplomatic  status  will  be  granted  to  the  senior  military 
member  and  the  senior  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  officer 
assigned  thereto,  and  to  their  respective  immediate 
deputies. 

(b)  The  second  category  of  personnel  will  enjoy  privi- 
leges and  immunities  conferred  by  international  custom,  as 
recognized  by  each  Government,  to  certain  categories  of 
personnel  of  the  Embassy  of  the  other,  such  as  the  im- 
munity from  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  host 
country,  immunity  of  official  papers  from  search  and  sei- 
zure, right  of  free  egress,  exemption  from  custom  duties 
or  similar  taxes  or  restrictions  in  respect  of  personally 
owned  property  imported  into  the  host  country  by  such 
personnel  for  their  personal  use  and  consumption,  without 


prejudice  to  the  existing  regulations  on  foreign  exchange, 
exemption  from  internal  taxation  by  the  host  country 
upon  salaries  of  such  personnel.  I'rivileges  and  courtesies 
incident  to  iliploniatic  status  such  as  diplomatic  automobile 
licen.se  plates,  inclusion  on  tlie  "Diplomatic  List",  and 
social  courtesies  may  be  waived  by  both  governments  for 
this  category  of  personnel. 

(c)  The  third  category  of  jmrsonnel  will  receive  the 
same  status  as  the  clerical  personnel  of  the  Diplomatic 
Mission. 

It  Is  understood  between  the  two  Governments  that 
the  number  of  personnel  in  the  3  categories  above  will 
be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 

The  status  as  described  above  will  be  substituted  by 
such  status  for  appropriate  officials  and  agents  of  the 
countries  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  may 
Ik"  agreed  by  those  countries. 

ANNEX  C 

Whereas  this  Agreement,  having  been  negotiated  and 
concluded  on  the  basis  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
State  of  America  will  extend  to  the  other  party  thereto 
the  benefits  of  any  provision  in  a  similar  agreement 
concluded  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  with  any  other  country  party  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty,  it  is  understood  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  will  interpose  no  objection 
to  amending  this  agreement  in  order  that  it  may  con- 
form, in  whole  or  in  part,  to  any  other  similar  agree- 
ment, or  agreements  amendatory  or  supplementary  thereto, 
concluded  with  a  party  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 


Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  With  France 

[Released  to  the  press  January  27] 


The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  France ; 

Being  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  signed  at 
Washington  on  April  4,  1949; 

Conscious  of  their  reciprocal  pledges  under  Article  3 
separately  and  jointly  with  the  other  parties,  by  means 
of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  to 
maintain  and  increase  their  individual  and  collective 
ability  to  resist  armed  attack ; 

Desiring  to  foster  international  peace  and  security, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
through  measures  which  will  further  the  ability  of  nations 
dedicated  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  to 
participate  effectively  in  arrangements  for  individual  and 
collective  self-defense  in  support  of  those  purposes  and 
principles ; 

Reaffirming  their  determination  to  give  their  full  coop- 
eration to  the  efforts  to  provide  the  United  Nations  with 
armed  forces  as  contemplated  by  the  Charter  and  to  obtain 
agreement  on  universal  regulation  and  reduction  of  arma- 
ments under  adequate  guarantee  against  violation ; 

febtuatY  6,   1950 


Recognizing  that  the  increased  confidence  of  free  peoples 
in  their  own  ability  to  resist  aggression  will  advance  eco- 
nomic recovery ; 

Taking  into  consideration  the  support  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  has  brought  to  these 
principles  by  enacting  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  1949  which  provides  for  the  furnishing  of  military 
assistance  to  nations  which  have  joined  with  it  in  collective 
security  arrangements ; 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  understandings  which  will 
govern  the  transfer  of  such  assistance; 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

1.  Each  government,  consistently  with  the  principle  that 
economic  recovery  is  essential  to  international  peace  and 
security  and  must  be  given  clear  priority,  will  make 
or  continue  to  make  available  to  the  other,  and  to  such 
other  governments  as  the  parties  hereto  may  in  each  case 
agree  upon,  such  equipment,  materials,  services,  or  other 
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military  assistance  as  tlie  government  furnishing  such  as- 
sistance may  authorize  and  in  accordance  with  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed.  The  furnishing  of  any 
such  assistance  as  may  be  authorized  by  either  party 
hereto  shall  be  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  with  the  obligations  under  Article  3  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Such  assistance  shall  be  so  de- 
signed as  to  promote  an  integrated  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area  and  to  facilitate  the  development  of,  or  be 
in  accordance  with,  defense  plans  under  Article  9  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  approved  by  each  Government. 
Such  assistance  as  may  be  made  available  by  the  United 
States  of  America  pursuant  to  tliis  Agreement  will  be 
furnished  under  the  provisions,  and  subject  to  all  of 
the  terms,  conditions  and  termination  provisions,  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  and  such  other 
applicable  laws  as  may  hereafter  come  into  effect.  The 
two  Governments  will,  from  time  to  time,  negotiate  de- 
tailed arrangements  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph. 

2.  Each  Government  undertakes  to  make  effective  use 
of  assistance  received  pursuant  to  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article 

(a)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  an  integrated  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Area,  and  for  facilitating  the  de- 
velopment of  defense  plans  under  Article  9  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  and 

(b)  in  accordance  with  defense  plans  formulated  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  recommended  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Defense  Committee  and  Coun- 
cil, and  agreed  to  by  the  two  Governments. 

3.  Neither  Government,  without  the  prior  consent  of 
the  other,  will  devote  assistance  furnished  to  it  by  the 
other  Government  to  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
it  was  furni.shed. 

4.  In  the  common  security  interest  of  both  Governments, 
each  Government  undertakes  not  to  transfer  to  any  person 
not  an  officer  or  agent  of  such  Government  or  to  any 
other  nation  title  to  or  possession  of  any  equipment,  mate- 
rials, or  services,  received  on  a  grant  basis  ijursuant  to 
paragraph  1,  without  the  prior  consent  of  the  other 
Government. 

Article  II 

In  conformity  with  the  principle  of  mutual  aid,  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  France  agrees  to  facilitate 
the  production  and  transfer  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  for  such  period  of  time,  in  such 
quantities  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  of  raw  and  .semi-processed  materials  required 
by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  poten- 
tial deficiencies  in  its  own  resources,  and  which  may  be 
available  in  France  or  dependent  territories  under  its 
administration.  Arrangements  for  such  transfers  shall 
give  due  regard  to  requirements  for  domestic  use  aiul 
commercial  export  of  France. 

Article  III 

1.  Each  Government  will  take  such  security  measures 
as  may  be  agi'eed  in  each  case  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  order  to  prevent  the  disclosure  or  compromise 
of  classified  military  articles,  services  or  information  fur- 


nished   by    the    other    Government     pursuant     to    this 
Agreement. 

2.  Each  Government  will  take  appropriate  measures 
consistent  with  security  to  keep  the  public  informed  of 
operations  under  this  Agreement. 

Article  IV 

The  two  Governments  will,  upon  request  of  either  of 
them,  negotiate  appropriate  arrangements  between  them 
respecting  responsibility  for  patent  or  similar  claims  based 
on  the  use  of  devices,  processes,  technological  information 
Or  other  forms  of  property  protected  by  law  in  connection 
with  equipment,  materials  or  services  furnished  pursuant 
to  this  Agreement  or  furnished  in  the  interest  of  produc- 
tion undertaken  by  agreement  of  tlie  two  Governments  in 
implementation  of  pledges  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid 
contained  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  In  such  negotia- 
tions consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  inclusion  of  an 
undertaking  whereby  each  Government  will  assume  the 
responsibility  for  all  such  claims  of  its  nationals  and 
such  claims  ari.sing  in  its  jurisdiction  of  nationals  of  any 
country  not  a  party  to  this  Agreement. 

Article  V 

Subject  to  the  provision  of  the  necessary  appropriations, 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  France  undertakes  to 
make  available  to  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  francs  for  the  use  of  the  latter  Government  for 
its  administrative  expenditures  within  France  in  connec- 
tion with  carrying  out  this  Agreement.  The  two  Govern- 
ments will  forthwith  initiate  discussions  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  amount  of  such  francs  and  to  agreeing 
upon  arrangements  for  the  furnishing  of  such  francs. 

Article  VI 

1.  The  two  Governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  either 
of  them,  consult  regarding  any  matter  relating  to  the 
application  of  this  Agreement  or  to  operations  or  arrange- 
ments carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Agreement. 

2.  Each  Government  agrees  to  receive  personnel  of  the 
other  Government  who  will  discharge  in  its  territory  the 
responsibilities  of  the  other  Government  under  this  Agree- 
ment and  who  will  be  accorded  facilities  to  observe  the 
lirogress  of  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment. Such  personnel  who  are  nationals  of  that  other 
country,  including  personnel  temporarily  assigned,  will, 
in  their  relations  witli  the  Government  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  operate  as  a  part  of  the  Embassy 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Chief  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Mission  of  the  Government  of  such  country. 

Article  VII 

1.  The  present  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the 
date  of  signature ;  and  will  continue  in  force  until  one  year 
after  the  receipt  by  eitlier  party  of  written  notice  of  the 
intention  of  the  other  party  to  terminate  it,  provided  that, 
if  notification  of  ratification  of  this  Agreement  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  France  is  not  received  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  within 
forty-five  days  after  the  signature  of  this  Agreement,  the 
Agreement  will  terminate  immediately  upon  the  receipt  by 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  France  of  a  notice  in 
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writing   tluit    the   (inveniiiiont    of   the   United    States   of 
America  no  longer  consiflers  itself  bouuil  by  the  Agreement. 

2.  This  Agreement  may  be  amended  at  any  time  by 
agreement  between  the  two  Governments.  Tlie  terms  of 
tliis  Agreement  shall  be  subject  to  such  modification,  in 
the  light  of  agreements  concluded  in  connection  with 
carrying  out  Article  !)  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  two  (Jovernmeuts. 

3.  The  Annexes  to  this  Agreement  form  an  integral 
part  thereof. 

4.  This  Agreement  shall  be  registered  with  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  witness  whereof  the  representatives  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, duly  authorized  for  the  purpose,  have  signed 
this  Agreement. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  in  the  I'^uglish  and 
French  languages,  both  texts  authentic,  this  twenty-sev- 
enth day  of  January,  1950. 

H.  Bonnet 
[French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States] 
Dean  Acheson 

ANNEX  A 

In  the  course  of  discussions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Agreement,  the  following  understandings  were 
reached  by  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  France. 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  Article  I,  paragraphs  2  and  3, 
fungible  materials  and  minor  items  of  equipment  which, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  are  fungible,  shall  be  treated 
as  such.  Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  such  fungible  mate- 
rials or  equipment,  the  requirements  of  Article  I,  para- 
graphs 2  and  3,  will  be  satisfied  if  each  Government 
devotes  to  the  purposes  of  this  Article  either  the  par- 
ticular items  furnished  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
similar  and  substitutable  items. 

2.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  finished  products  manu- 
factured by  either  Government  with  assistance  furnished 
under  this  Agreement,  the  requirements  of  Article  I, 
paragraphs  2  and  3,  will  be  satisfied  if  the  recipient  Gov- 
ernment devotes  to  the  purposes  of  Article  I,  paragraphs 
2  and  3,  either  such  finished  products  or  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  similar  and  substitutable  finished  products. 

3.  Further,  in  the  light  of  paragraphs  1  and  2  above, 
neither  Government  will  refuse  its  consent  under  Article 
I,  paragraph  4,  to  the  transfer  of  a  major  item  of  in- 
digenous equipment  merely  because  there  may  have  been 
incorporated  into  it  as  an  identifiable  component  part 
a  relatively  small  and  unimportant  item  of  assistance 
furnished  under  this  Agreement  by  the  other  Government. 
The  two  Governments  will  forthwith  discuss  detailed 
arrangements  for  a  practical  procedure  for  granting  con- 
sent in  respect  of  the  types  of  transfer  referred  to  in 
this  paragraph. 

4.  Each  Government  will  nevertheless  make  all  iirac- 
tieable  efforts  to  use  items  of  assistance  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  may  have  been  furnished  by  the  other. 

ANNEX  B 

In  implementation  of  paragraph  1  of  Article  V  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement,  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  France  will  deposit  francs  at  such 
times  as  requested  in  an  account  designated  by  the  United 


States  Embassy  at  Paris,  not  to  exceed  in  total  18.'),000,000 
francs  for  its  use  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  administrative  expenditures 
within  France  in  connection  with  carrying  out  that  Agree- 
ment for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1950. 

ANNEX  C 

The  representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  France  have  advi.sed  the  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  has  decided  to  authorize  in  the  application 
of  Article  1.S9  of  the  Customs  Code  of  the  Republic  of 
France  the  importation  free  of  duty  and  taxes  of  equipment 
and  materials  which  may  in  the  future  be  imported  into 
France  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement. 
This  exemption  from  customs  duties  and  internal  taxa- 
tion upon  the  importation  of  such  equipment  and  mate- 
rials shall  relate  only  to  deliveries  effected  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  of  grant  aid  furnished  under  the  above- 
mentioned  Agreement. 

In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  above-mentioned 
exemption  such  equipment  and  materials,  when  delivered, 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  special  shipping  document  in 
a  form  to  be  determined  by  consultation  between  the  ap- 
propriate oflicials  of  the  two  parties  to  the  above-men- 
tioned Agreement.  This  shipping  document  is  to  be 
annexed  to  the  customs  declaration  and  deposited  in  the 
Bureau  of  Importation  of  the  Government  of  France. 

The  Government  of  France  will  not  impose  any  duties 
or  other  internal  taxation  upon  exportation  in  connection 
with  the  above  Agreement,  of  products,  property,  mate- 
rials or  equipment  from  France  to  any  other  country  in 
the  original  state  or  after  conversion. 

The  representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  have  taken  note  of  these  statements. 

ANNEX  D 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  personnel  who  are  na- 
tionals of  one  country,  including  personnel  temporarily 
assigned,  will  in  their  relations  with  the  Government  of 
the  country  to  which  they  are  assigned,  operate  as  a  part 
of  the  Embassy  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  of  the  Government  of 
such  country,  it  is  understood,  in  connection  with  Article 
VI,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agree- 
ment, that  the  status  of  such  personnel,  considered  as  part 
of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  of  such  other  Government,  will 
be  the  same  as  the  status  of  personnel  of  corresponding 
rank  of  that  Diplomatic  Mission  who  are  nationals  of  that 
other  country. 

The  personnel  will  be  divided  into  3  categories: 

a)  Upon  appropriate  notification  of  the  other,  full  dip- 
lomatic status  will  be  granted  to  the  .senior  military 
member  and  the  senior  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  officer 
assigned  thereto,  and  to  their  respective  immediate 
deputies. 

b)  The  second  category  of  personnel  will  enjoy  privi- 
leges and  immunities  conferred  by  international  custom,  as 
recognized  by  each  Government,  to  certain  categories  of 
personnel  of  the  Embassy  of  the  other,  such  as  the  immu- 
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nity  from  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  host  coun- 
try, immunity  of  official  papers  from  search  and  seizure, 
riglit  of  free  egress,  exemption  from  customs  duties  or 
similar  taxes  or  restrictions  in  respect  of  personally  owned 
property  imported  into  the  host  country  by  such  personnel 
for  their  personal  use  and  consumption,  without  prejudice 
to  the  existing  regulations  on  foreign  exchange,  exemption 
from  internal  taxation  by  the  host  country  upon  salaries 
of  such  personnel.  Privileges  and  courtesies  incident  to 
diplomatic  status  such  as  diplomatic  automobile  license 
plates,  inclusion  on  the  "Diplomatic  List",  and  social 
courtesies  may  be  waived  by  both  Governments  for  this 
category  of  personnel. 

c)  The  third  category  of  personnel  will  receive  the 
same  status  as  the  clerical  personnel  of  the  Diplomatic 
Mission. 

It  is  understood  between  the  two  governments  that  the 
number  of  personnel  in  the  3  categories  above  will  be  kept 
as  low  as  possible. 


The  status  as  described  above  will  be  substituted  by  such 
status  for  appropriate  officials  and  agents  of  the  countries 
parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  may  be  agreed  by 
these  countries. 


ANNEX  E 

Whereas  this  Agreement,  having  been  negotiated  and 
concluded  on  the  basis  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  extend  to  the  other  party  thereto 
the  benefits  of  any  provision  in  a  similar  agreement  con- 
cluded by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
with  any  other  country  party  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
it  is  understood  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  will  interpose  no  objection  to  amending  this 
Agreement  in  order  that  it  may  conform,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  to  any  other  similar  agreement,  or  agreements  amend- 
atory to  supplementary  thereto,  concluded  with  a  party  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 


Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  With  Italy  ^ 

[Released  to  the  press  January  27] 


His  Excellency 

SiGNOR  Alberto  Tarchiani, 
Ambassador  of  Italy. 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  conversations 
whicli  have  recently  taken  place  between  representatives 
of  our  two  Governmtnts  concerning  the  furnishing  of 
military  assistance  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Government  of  Italy  ijursuant 
to  the  United  States  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949,  and  the  receipt  of  such  assistance  by  the  Government 
of  Italy,  and  to  confirm  the  understandings  reached  as  a 
result  of  those  conversations  as  follows : 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Italy  ; 

Being  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  signed  at 
Washington  on  April  4,  1949; 

Conscious  of  their  reciprocal  pledges  under  Article  3 
separately  and  jointly  with  the  other  parties,  by  means 
of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  to 
maintain  and  increase  their  individual  and  collective 
ability  to  resist  armed  attack  ; 

Desiring  to  foster  international  peace  and  security, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  through  measures  which  will  further  ability  of 
nations  dedicated  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  to  participate  effectively  in  arrangements  for 
Individual  and  collective  self-defense  in  support  of  those 
purposes  and  principles ; 

Keaffiimiug  their  determination  to  give  their  full  co- 
operation to  tlio  effoi  ts  to  provide  the  United  Nations 
with  armed  forces  as  contemphited  by  the  Charter  and 
to  obtain  agreement  on  universal  regulation  and  reduction 
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of  armaments  under  adequate  guarantee  against  violation ; 

Recognizing  tliat  the  increased  confidence  of  free  peo- 
ples in  their  own  ability  to  resist  aggression  will  advance 
economic  recovery; 

Taking  into  consideration  the  support  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  has  brought  to 
these  principles  by  enacting  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Act  of  1949  which  provides  for  the  furnishing 
of  military  assistance  to  nations  which  have  joined  with 
it  In  collective  security  arrangements  ; 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  understandings  which  will 
govern  the  transfer  of  such  assistance ; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

1.  Each  government,  consistently  with  the  principle  that 
ec-onomic  recovery  is  essential  to  international  peace  and 
security  and  must  be  given  clear  priority,  will  make  or 
continue  to  make  available  to  the  other,  and  to  other 
governments  such  equipment,  materials,  services,  or  other 
military  assistance  as  the  government  furnishing  such 
assistance  may  authorize  in  accordance  with  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed.  The  furnishing  of  any 
such  assistance  as  may  be  authorized  by  either  party 
hereto  shall  be  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  with  the  obligations  under  Article  3  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Such  assistance  shall  be  so  de- 
signed as  to  promote  an  integrated  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area  and  to  fMcilit;ite  the  development  of,  or  be 
in  accordance  with,  defense  i  lans  under  Article  9  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  approved  by  each  goverinuent. 
Such  assistance  as  may  be  made  available  by  the  United 
States  of  America  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  will  be 
furnislied  under  the  provisions,  and  subject  to  all  of  the 
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terms,  conditions  and  termination  provisions,  of  tlie  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  acts  amendatory  and 
supplementary  tliereto  and  appropriation  acts  thereunder. 
Tbe  two  Governments  will,  from  time  to  time,  negotiate 
detailed  arrangements  necessary  to  carry  out  tlie  provi- 
sions of  tills  paragraph. 

2.  Each  Government  undertalces  to  malce  effective  use 
of  assistance  received  pursuant  to  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article 

(a)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  an  integrated  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Area,  and  for  facilitating  the  devel- 
opment of  defense  plans  under  Article  9  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  and 

(b)  in  accordance  with  defense  plans  formulated  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  recommended  by 
the  Defense  Committee  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Council,  and  agreed  to  by  the  two  Governments. 

3.  Neither  Government,  without  the  prior  consent  of 
the  other,  will  devote  assistance  furnished  to  it  by  the 
other  Government  to  purposes  other  tlian  those  for  which 
it  was  furnished. 

4.  In  the  common  security  interest  of  both  Governments, 
each  Government  undertakes  not  to  transfer  to  any  person 
not  an  officer  or  agent  of  such  Government  or  to  any  other 
nation  title  to  or  possession  of  any  equipment,  materials, 
or  services,  received  on  a  grant  basis  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 1,  without  the  prior  consent  of  the  other  Government. 

Article  II 

1.  Each  Government  will  take  appropriate  measures  con- 
sistent with  security  to  keep  the  public  informed  of  opera- 
tions under  this  agreement. 

2.  Each  Government  will  take  such  security  measures 
as  may  be  agreed  in  each  case  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  order  to  prevent  the  disclosure  or  compromise  of 
classified  military  articles,  services  or  information  fur- 
nished by  the  other  Government  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment. 

Article  III 

The  two  Governments  will,  upon  request  of  either  of 
them,  negotiate  appropriate  arrangements  between  them 
respecting  responsibility  for  patent  or  similar  claims  based 
on  the  use  of  devices,  processes,  technological  information 
or  other  forms  of  property  protected  by  law  in  connection 
with  equipment,  materials  or  services  furnished  pursuant 
to  this  Agreement  or  furni.shed  in  the  interest  of  produc- 
tion undertaken  by  agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  implementation  of  pledges  of  self-help  and  mutual 
aid  contained  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

Article  IV 

1.  Subject  to  the  provision  of  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions the  Government  of  Italy  undertakes  to  make  availa- 
ble to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
lire  for  the  use  of  the  latter  Government  for  its  adminis- 
trative expenditures  within  Italy  in  connection  with  assist- 
ance furnished  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Government  of  Italy  under  this  Agreement. 
The  two  Governments  will  forthwith  initiate  discussions 
With  a  view  to  determining  the  amount  of  such  lire  and  to 
agreeing  upon  arrangements  for  the  furnishing  of  such  lire. 


2.  The  Government  of  Italy  will,  except  as  otherwi.se 
agreed  to,  grant  duty-free  treatment  and  exemption  from 
internal  taxation  upon  importation  or  exportation  to  i)rod- 
Ucts,  property,  materials  or  eqtiipment  imported  into  its 
territory  in  connection  with  this  Agreement  or  any  similar 
agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  any 
other  country  receiving  military  assistance. 

Article  V 

Each  Government  agrees  to  receive  personnel  of  the 
other  Government  who  will  discharge  in  its  territory  the 
responsibilities  of  the  other  Government  under  this  agree- 
ment and  who  will  be  accorded  facilities  to  observe  the 
progress  of  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment. Such  personnel  who  are  nationals  of  that  other 
country,  including  personnel  temporarily  assigned,  will, 
in  their  relations  with  the  Government  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  operate  as  a  part  of  the  Embassy 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Chief  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Mission  of  the  Government  of  such  country. 

Article  VI 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  become  effective  on  January 
27th,  lOryO.  This  Agreement  will  terminate  one  year  after 
the  receipt  of  notifieation  by  either  Government  of  the 
intention  of  the  other  to  terminate  it. 

2.  The  two  Governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  either 
of  them,  consult  regarding  any  matter  relating  to  the 
application  of  this  Agreement  or  to  operations  or  arrange- 
ments carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Agreement. 

The  terms  of  this  Agreement  shall  at  any  time  be  re- 
viewed at  the  request  of  either  Government.  Such  review 
shall  take  into  account,  where  appropriate,  agreements 
concluded  by  either  Government  in  connection  with  the 
carrying  out  of  Article  9  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

This  Agreement  may  be  amended  at  any  time  by  agree- 
ment between  the  two  Governments. 

3.  The  Annexes  to  this  Agreement  form  an  integral  part 
thereof. 

4.  This  Agreement  shall  be  registered  with  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 


ANNEX  A 

In  the  course  of  discussions  on  the  exchange  of  notes 
under  the  United  States  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  1949,  the  following  understandings  were  reached  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Italy  and  the  United 
States  of  America ; 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  Article  I,  paragraphs  2  and  3, 
fungible  materials  and  minor  items  of  equipment  which 
are,  for  all  practical  purposes  fungible,  shall  be  treated 
as  such.  Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  such  fungible  mate- 
rials or  equipment,  the  requirements  of  Article  I,  para- 
graps  2  and  3,  will  be  satisfied  if  each  Government  devotes 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Article  either  the  particular  items 
furnished  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  similar  and  substi- 
tutable  items. 

2.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  finished  products  manufac- 
tured by  either  Government  with  assistance  furnished 
under  this  Agreement,  the  requirements  of  Article  I,  para- 
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graphs  2  and  3,  will  be  satisfied  if  the  recipient  Government 
devotes  to  the  purposes  of  Article  1,  paragraphs  2  and  3, 
either  such  finished  products  or  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  similar  and  substitutable  finished  products. 

3.  Further,  in  the  light  of  paragraphs  1  and  2  above, 
neither  Government  will  refuse  its  consent  under  Article  I, 
paragraph  4,  to  the  transfer  of  a  major  item  of  indigenous 
equipment  merely  because  there  may  have  been  incor- 
porated into  it  as  an  identifiable  component  part  a  rela- 
tively small  and  unimportant  item  of  assistance  furnished 
under  this  Agreement  by  the  other  Government.  The  two 
Governments  will  forthwith  discuss  detailed  arrangements 
for  a  practical  procedure  for  granting  consent  in  respect 
of  the  types  of  transfer  referred  to  in  this  paragraph. 

4.  Each  Government  will  nevertheless  make  all  prac- 
ticable efforts  to  use  items  of  assistance  for  the  purpoises 
for  which  they  may  have  been  furnished  by  the  other. 

ANNEX  B 

In  connection  with  the  Exchange  of  Notes  under  the 
United  States  JIutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949 
between  the  Government  of  Italy  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  based  upon  the  principle 
of  mutual  aid  enunciated  in  said  notes  under  the  United 
States  llutual  Defen-se  Assistance  Act,  the  two  Govern- 
ments agree  as  follows : 

In  the  event  of  the  cessation  of  the  effectiveness  of  Arti- 
cle V  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Agreement  between  the 
Government  of  Italy  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  signed  on  June  28th,  1948  at  Rome,  prior 
to  the  cessation  of  the  agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments under  the  United  States  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act,  the  Government  of  Italy  will,  for  so  long  as  the  agree- 
ment between  the  two  Governments  under  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  remains  in  effect,  facilitate  the 
production  and  transfer  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  such  period  of  time,  in  such  quanti- 
ties and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  of  raw  and  semi-processed  materials  required  by 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential 
deficiencies  in  its  own  resources,  and  which  may  be  avail- 
able in  Italy  or  dependent  territories  under  its  adminis- 
tration. Arrangements  for  such  transfers  shall  give  due 
regard  to  reasonable  requirements  for  domestic  use  and 
commercial  export  of  Italy.  All  applicable  annexes  to 
Article  V  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Agreement  shall 
apply  to  this  agi-eement. 

ANNEX  C 

In  the  course  of  discussions  on  exchange  of  notes  under 
the  United  States  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
the  representatives  of  the  two  Governments  have  reached 
the  understanding  that  the  following  points  will  be  consid- 
ered in  the  negotiations  provided  for  in  Article  III : 

1.  The  inclusion  of  an  undertaking  whereby  each  Gov- 
ernment would  assume  the  responsibility  for  all  the  patent 
or  similar  claims  of  its  nationals  referred  to  in  Article  III 
of  the  said  Exchange  of  Notes  and  for  .such  claims  arising 
in  its  jurisdiction  of  nationals  of  any  country  not  a  party 
to  this  Agreement. 

2.  The  terms  on  which  inventions  would  be  communi- 


cated to  contractors  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  com- 
mercial rights  of  inventors ; 

3.  Eights  in  improvements  or  other  modifications  of 
patented  inventions; 

4.  Arrangements  for  the  protection  of  secret  processes 
and  seci'et  technological  information,  as  distinct  from 
patented  and  patentable  inventions. 

5.  The  system  for  disclosing  the  users  and  the  extent  of 
the  use  of  the  patents,  trade-marks  and  copyrights  referred 
to  in  Article  III. 

ANNEX  D 

In  implementation  of  paragraph  1  of  Article  IV  of  the 
Agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Italy  signed  at  Washington,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy  will  deposit  lire  at  such  times  as  requested 
in  an  account  designated  by  the  United  States  Embassy  at 
Rome,  not  to  exceed  in  total  249,600,000  lire  for  its  use  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  administrative  expenditures  within  Italy  in  connec- 
tion with  carrying  out  that  Agreement  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1950. 

ANNEX  E 

Provision  is  made  in  Article  IV,  paragraph  1,  of  the 
exchange  of  notes  under  the  United  States  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  follows : 

"Subject  to  the  provision  of  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions, the  Government  of  Italy  undertakes  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
lire  for  the  use  of  the  latter  Government  for  its  administra- 
tive expenditures  within  Italy  in  connection  with  assist- 
ance furnished  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Government  of  Italy  under  this 
Agreement." 

In  the  course  of  discussions  on  the  exchange  of  notes, 
representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  stated  that  in  the  event  that  the  Government 
of  Italy  shall  in  the  future  furnish  grant  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  involving  the 
delivery  of  materials  and  equipment  to  the  United  States, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  if  so 
requested  by  the  Government  of  Italy,  and  subject  to 
legislative  authorization,  shall  provide  dollars  for  the  use 
of  the  Government  of  Italy  for  its  administrative  expendi- 
tures within  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  assistance.  The  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  advised 
the  representatives  of  the  Government  of  Italy  that  dollar 
expenditures  in  the  United  States  which  may  be  incurred 
as  a  result  of  the  training  of  Italian  personnel  in  the 
United  States  under  this  Agreement  can  be  met  out  of 
funds  made  available  under  the  United  States  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949. 

ANNEX  F 

Provision  is  made  in  Article  IV,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
exchange  of  notes  under  the  United  States  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  follows : 
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"The  Government  of  Italy  will,  except  as  otlierwlse 
agretHl  to,  grant  duty-free  treatment  and  exemption  from 
internal  taxation  upon  importation  or  exportation  to  prod- 
ucts, property,  materials,  or  equipment  imported  into 
its  territory  in  connection  with  tliis  Agreement  or  any 
similar  agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  any  other  country  receiving  military  assistance." 

In  the  course  of  discussions  on  the  exchange  of  notes, 
representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  stated  that  in  the  event  that  the  Government 
of  Italy  shall  in  the  future  furnish  grant  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  involv- 
ing the  delivery  of  materials  and  equipment  to  the  United 
States,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
if  so  requested  by  the  Government  of  Italy,  and  subject  to 
legislative  authorization,  will,  except  as  otherwise  agreed 
to,  grant  duty-free  treatment  and  exemption  from  internal 
taxation  upon  importation  or  exportation  to  such  mate- 
rials and  equipment  imported  into  its  territory  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Agreement. 


ANNEX  G 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  personnel  who  are  na- 
tionals of  one  country,  including  personnel  temporarily 
assigned,  will  in  their  relations  with  the  Government  of 
the  country  to  which  they  are  assigned,  operate  as  a 
part  of  the  Embassy  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  of  the  Government 
of  such  country,  it  is  understood,  in  connection  with 
Article  V,  paragraph  2  of  the  exchange  of  notes  under 
the  United  States  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
that  the  status  of  such  personnel,  considered  as  part  of 
the  Diplomatic  Mission  of  such  other  Government,  will 
be  the  same  as  the  status  of  personnel  of  corresponding 
rank  of  that  Diplomatic  Mission  who  are  nationals  of 
that  other  country. 

The  personnel  will  be  divided  by  the  Government  of 
the  country  assigning  such  personnel,  into  three  categories : 

1.  Upon  appropriate  notification  of  the  otlier,  full,  diplo- 
matic status  will  be  granted  to  the  senior  military  mem- 
ber and  the  senior  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  officer 
assigned  thereto,  and  to  their  respective  immediate 
deputies. 

2.  The  second  category  of  personnel  will  enjoy  privi- 
leges and  immunities  conferred  by  international  custom, 
as  recognized  by  each  Government,  to  certain  categories 
of  personnel  of  the  Embassy  of  the  other,  such  as  the 
immunity  from  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  host 
country,  immunity  of  official  papers  from  search  and 
seizure,  right  of  free  egress,  exemption  from  custom  duties 
or  similar  taxes  or  restrictions  in  respect  of  personally 
owned  property  imported  into  the  host  country  by  such 
personnel  for  their  i)ersonal  use  and  consumption,  without 
prejudice  to  the  existing  regulations  on  foreign  exchange, 
exemption  from  internal  taxation  by  the  host  country 
upon  salaries  of  such  personnel.  Privileges  and  courtesies 
incident  to  diplomatic  status  such  as  diplomatic  automobile 
license  plates,  inclusion  on  the  "Diplomatic  List",  and 
social  courtesies  may  be  waived  by  both  Governments  for 
this  category  of  personnel. 

3.  The  third  category  of  personnel  will  receive  the  same 
status  as  the  clerical  personnel  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission. 


It  is  understood  between  the  two  Governments  that  the 
number  of  personnel  in  the  three  categories  above  will  be 
kept  as  low  as  possible. 

The  status  as  described  above  will  be  substituted  by  such 
status  for  appropriate  officials  and  agents  of  the  countries 
parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  may  be  agreed  by 
those  countries. 

ANNEX  H 

I'rovision  is  made  in  Article  V,  of  the  exchange  of  notes 
under  the  United  States  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  1949,  as  follows : 

"Each  Government  agrees  to  receive  personnel  of  the 
other  Government  who  will  discharge  in  its  territory  the 
responsibilities  of  the  other  Government  under  this  Agree- 
ment and  who  will  be  accorded  facilities  to  observe  the 
progress  of  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment. Such  personnel  who  are  nationals  of  that  other 
country,  including  personnel  temporarily  assigned,  will, 
in  their  relations  with  the  Government  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  operate  as  a  part  of  the  Emliassy 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Diplomatic  Mission  of  the  Government  of  such  country." 

In  the  course  of  discussions  on  said  article,  represent- 
atives of  the  two  Governments,  have  stated  on  behalf 
of  their  respective  Governments  that  the  facilities  to  be 
accorded  shall  be  reasonable  and  not  unduly  burdensome 
upon  the  Government  according  such  facilities. 

ANNEX  I 

Whereas  this  Agreement  having  been  negotiated  and 
concluded  on  the  basis  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  extend  to  the  other  party 
thereto  the  benefits  of  any  provision  in  a  similar  agree- 
ment concluded  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  with  any  other  country  party  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  it  is  understood  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  will  interpose  no  objection 
to  amending  this  Agreement  in  order  that  it  may  conform, 
in  vchole  or  in  part,  to  any  other  similar  agreement,  or 
agreements  amendatory  or  supplementary  thereto,  con- 
cluded with  a  party  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

I  have  the  honor  to  propose  that,  if  these  understandings 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Government  of  Italy,  the 
present  note  and  your  note  concurring  therein  will  be 
considered  as  confirming  those  understandings,  effective 
on  the  date  of  your  note  and  thereafter  until  one  year 
after  the  receipt  by  either  Government  of  a  notification 
in  writing  of  the  intention  of  the  other  Government  to 
terminate  those  understandings. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Dean  Acheson 
Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


EraroR's  note:  Ambassador  Alberto  Tarchiani  acknowl- 
edged the  above  note  and  concurred  in  the  proposal  nuide 
at  meeting  with  the  approval  of  the  Government  of  Italy. 
The  texts  of  agreements  with  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
and  Italy  appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Buluctin  ;  the  other 
will  be  printed  in  the  following  issue. 


February  6,    1950 
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Korean  Mutual  Assistance 
Agreement  Announced 

On  January  2G,  Michael  J.  McDermott,  Chief 
Press  Officer,  made  the  following  announcement : 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  in  Seoul  that  two  agreements 
have  been  signed  between  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  United  States.  One  relates  to  the  United 
States  military  advisory  group  which  has  been 
stationed  in  Korea  since  July  1, 19-19  at  the  request 
of  the  Korean  Government.  The  other  agreement 
relates  to  the  provision  by  the  United  States  of 
military  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  under 
the  terms  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  October  6,  1949. 

When  the  Department  receives  the  texts  of  both 
agreements  as  signed,  they  will  be  made  public. 

The  agreement  relating  to  the  United  States 
military  advisory  group  outlines  the  terms  of  ref- 
erence of  that  group  and  the  obligations  assumed 
to  it  by  the  Korean  Government.  The  terms  of 
the  agreement  state  that  the  purpose  of  this  group 
is  to  assist  in  the  training  of  Korean  security  forces 
and  instructing  these  forces  in  the  use  of  military 
equipment  made  available  under  the  bilateral 
agreement  of  the  assistance  program. 


Regret  Expressed   Over  House  Action 
on  Aid  to  Korea 

[Releaged  to  the  pix'ss  by  the  White  House  .January  21] 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

I  am  releasing  herewith  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  about  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  rejecting 
the  Korean  Aid  Bill  on  Thursday  by  a  vote  of 
193-191.  I  entirely  concur  in  the  Secretary's 
views  as  to  the  seriousness  of  this  action  and  tlie 
necessity  for  its  speedy  rectification.  I  shall  take 
up  this  matter  with  Congressional  leaders  and 
urge  upon  them  the  need  for  innncdiate  action, 
in  order  that  important  foreign-policy  interests 
of  this  country  may  be  properly  safeguarded. 


LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

Janitary  20,  1950 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  The  Department  of  State 
received  with  concern  and  dismay  the  report  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  rejected  the 
Korea  Aid  Bill  of  1919  by  a  vote  of  19;]  to  191. 
This  action,  if  not  quickly  repaired,  will  have  the 


most  far-reaching  adverse  effects  upon  our  foreign 
policy,  not  only  in  Korea  but  in  many  other  areas 
of  the  world.  It  has  been  fundamental  to  our 
policy  that  in  those  areas  where  a  reasonable 
amount  of  American  aid  can  make  the  difference 
between  the  maintenance  of  national  independence 
and  its  collapse  under  totalitarian  pressure,  we 
should  extend  such  aid  within  a  prudent  assess- 
ment of  our  capabilities.  The  American  people 
understand  this  policy  and  have  supported  our 
extending  aid  in  such  circumstances;  the  success 
of  such  aid  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  owes  its  existence  in 
large  measure  to  the  United  States,  which  freed 
the  country  from  Japanese  control.  The  peoples 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  other  peoples  of 
Asia,  and  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  un- 
der whose  observation  a  government  of  the  Repub- 
lic was  freely  elected,  alike  look  to  our  conduct  in 
Korea  as  a  measure  of  the  seriousness  of  our  con- 
cern with  the  freedom  and  welfare  of  peoples 
maintaining  their  independence  in  the  face  of 
great  obstacles.  We  have  not  only  given  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  independence ;  since  then  we  have 
provided  the  economic,  military,  technical,  and 
other  assistance  necessar}^  to  its  continued  exist- 
ence. Of  the  current  program  of  economic  as- 
sistance we  are  extending  to  Korea,  half  was 
provided  by  the  Congress  during  the  previous 
session.  The  withholding  of  the  remainder  would 
bring  our  efforts  to  an  end  in  mid-course.  It  is 
our  considered  judgment  that  if  our  limited  as- 
sistance is  continued  the  Republic  will  have  a 
good  chance  of  survival  as  a  free  nation.  Should 
such  further  aid  be  denied,  that  chance  may  well 
be  lost  and  all  our  previous  efforts  perhaps  prove 
to  have  been  vain. 

We  are  concerned  not  only  about  the  conse- 
quences of  this  abrupt  about-face  in  Korea,  whose 
government  and  people  have  made  valiant  efforts 
to  win  their  independence  and  establish  free  insti- 
tutions under  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  but 
we  are  also  deeply  concerned  by  the  effect  which 
would  be  created  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where 
our  encouragement  is  a  major  element  in  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  voted  against 
this  measure  took  sufficiently  into  account  the  seri- 
ous implications  of  this  action  upon  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Far  East.  These  impli- 
cations were  set  forth  in  considerable  detail  in 
hearings  before  the  committees  of  Congress  by  tho 
Department  of  State,  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 

In  our  judgment  it  would  be  disastrous  for  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  for  us  to  con- 
sider this  action  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  its  last  word  on  the  matter. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Dean  Aciieson 
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Economic  Advances  Promote  World  Trade 


We  in  Washington  have  a  very  clear  mandate 
from  the  American  people  which  it  is  our  duty,  as 
public  servants,  to  carry  out  with  all  the  means  at 
our  disposal.  And  that  mandate  is  to  work  for 
peace. 

The  President  stated  this  very  clearly  and  sim- 
ply in  his  recent  State  of  the  Union  message  to  the 
Congress.  He  said :  ''Our  objective  in  the  world 
is  peace  ....  Both  of  our  great  political  parties 
are  committed  to  working  together — and  I  am  sure 
they  will  continue  to  work  together — to  achieve 
this  end.  We  are  prepared  to  devote  our  energy 
and  our  resources  to  this  task,  because  we  know 
that  our  own  securit}'  and  the  future  of  man- 
kind are  at  stake." 

Now,  how  do  we  seek  this  supreme  objective 
of  peace?  How  do  we  as  a  nation  go  about  the 
job  of  working  for  peace? 

It  took  two  terrible  and  destructive  world  wars 
to  teach  us  the  most  important  fact  about  peace — 
the  fact  that  no  nation  can  hope  to  keep  the  peace 
or  to  stay  at  peace  by  its  own  efforts.  No  nation 
that  really  wants  peace  can  be  a  lone  operator. 
Cooperation  is  the  hardest,  most  time-consuming 
and  most  exasperating  job  of  all.  But  first  we 
learned  that  we  must  cooperate  as  a  matter  of  ab- 
solute necessity  and  now  we  are  learning  to  like  it. 

Our  task  o'f  working  with  other  nations  involves 
matters  covering  the  whole  range  of  human  prob- 
lems. Of  particular  importance  is  economic  coop- 
eration— trade  and  commerce  among  nations. 

Imports  Vital  to  U.S. 

If  it  were  not  for  international  trade,  none  of 
us  in  the  United  States  would  live  as  well  as  we  do 
today.  Neither  would  our  nation  be  so  strong  and 
secure  as  it  is  today. 

The  outstanding  examples  of  imported  com- 
modities are  coffee,  tea,  and  rubber.  The  Army- 
Navy  Munitions  Board,  however,  have  recently 
set  up  a  list  of  50  strategic  commodities  which  are 
essential  to  our  national  security.  In  the  case  of 
36  of  these  oO  vitally  important  commodities,  we 


'  An  excerpted  version  of  an  address  given  by  Under 
Secretary  Webb  before  the  Soutliern  Conference  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  on  Jan.  28,  1950,  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date. 


depend  on  other  parts  of  the  world  for  80  percent 
or  more  of  our  supply.  We  secure  a  major  part  of 
our  supply  of  these  commodities  from  Asia,  from 
Latin  America,  from  Africa,  and  from  Europe. 
Without  a  healthy  world  trade  which  brings  us 
these  strategic  materials  in  a  steady  flow,  our 
national  defense  and  our  standard  of  living  would 
be  seriously  impaired. 

Exports  and  U.S.  Economy 

Last  year  the  United  States  exported  goods  and 
services  valued  at  nearly  16  billion  dollars.  What 
does  that  mean  to  the  people  of  this  country?  If 
some  of  these  exports  were  cut  off  suddenly,  our 
tobacco  markets,  for  example,  would  close  down 
completely,  and  foreign  buyers  would  have  to  with- 
draw from  the  market. 

This  interest  in  maintaining  export  markets  is 
not  confined  to  any  narrow  class  or  group  of 
Americans.  In  the  agricultural  field,  many  of  our 
products  such  as  wheat,  dried  fruits,  rice,  cotton, 
and  lard — as  well  as  tobacco — depend  upon  for- 
eign markets  to  take  more  than  20  percent  of  their 
annual  production.  In  addition,  outside  the  agri- 
cultural field,  there  are  over  2  million  Americans 
whose  jobs  depend  upon  our  export  trade.  These 
Americans  are  employed  in  trade  and  tiansporta- 
tion,  in  producing  textiles  and  motor  vehicles, 
machinery  and  metals,  lumber  and  paper — in  fact, 
some  of  them  are  employed  in  every  significant 
segment  of  our  national  economy. 

Trade  Agreements  and  the  ITO 

But  world  trade  is  something  much  more  than 
a  support  of  our  domestic  prosperity.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  principal  avenues  to  world  peace. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Congress  has  again 
reaflirmed  our  traditional  policy  of  working  to 
reduce  tariff  barriers  through  negotiations  under 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Our  ne- 
gotiations at  Geneva  and  Annecy  resulted  in 
liberalizing  tariff  barriers  on  about  two-thirds  of 
the  total  import  trade  of  the  33  participating 
countries,  which  amounts  to  about  30  billion  dol- 
lars— or  one-half  of  the  total  world  import  trade. 
The  participating  countries,  thereby,  reached 
agreement  on  almost  50,000  different  tariff  rates. 


Fefaroory  6,    J  950 
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Furthermore,  we  liave  sought  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive code  of  trade  principles  for  the  conduct 
of  \v()i-ld  trade.  The  cliarter  for  an  International 
Trade  Oriranization  was  agreed  to  by  represent- 
atives of  54  nations  assembled  at  Hahaiui  under 
the  auspices  of  tlie  United  Nations  and  is  shortly 
to  be  considered  by  tlie  Congress. 

Under  the  principles  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  and  the  charter  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization,  we  can  continue  to 
remove  obstacles  to  the  flow  of  trade.  But  simply 
removing  obstacles  is  not  enough  to  assure  a  pros- 
perous woild  economy. 

Effect  of  European  Recovery 

If  our  own  trade  is  (o  increase,  other  countries 
must  be  economically  heahhy.  They  must  be  good 
customers  and  good  sn])pliers.  It  is  to  our  own 
interest,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  world  peace  aitd 
prosperity,  to  do  what  we  can  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  economic  development  in  other 
nations. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  objectives  of  our  eco- 
nomic foreign  jiolicy.  The  first  great  dilliculty 
that  confi'onted  us  in  this  field  was  the  wr(>ckage 
of  the  war.  Five  years  ago  normal  world  trade  had 
all  but  disa])i)eared.  'l"he  economic  system  of  half 
the  civilized  world  was  in  ruins.  Millions  of  people 
were  without  food,  shelter,  or  the  means  of  earn- 
ing a  living.  Tlieir  factories  had  been  boml)(><l. 
their  crops  destroyed. 

We  Americans  were  the  only  people  with  the 
energy  and  the  means  to  helj)  our  allies  rebuild 
their  shattered  lives. 

Particularly  in  the  case  of  Western  Enroi)e,  we 
have  been  nuiking  an  unprecedented  effort  to  aid 
in  repairing  the  economic  ruins  of  the  war.  Today, 
Western  Europe  has  food  aiul  jobs  and  hope.    The 


threat  of  communism  there  has  receded.  Produc- 
tion  is  above  prewar  levels.  The  exports  of  their 
countries  and  their  trade  with  one  another  has 
increased.  They  are  on  their  way  to  becoming, 
once  more,  healthy  and  vigorous  partners  in  the 
I'conomy  of  the  world. 

The  Concept  of  Point  4 

In  some  regions,  millions  live  under  conditions 
of  abject  jioverty,  disease,  and  ignorance.  Yet 
from  nuiny  of  these  countries  come  some  of  our  " 
most  vital  raw  materials,  and  their  citizens  could 
be  among  our  best  customers.  These  people  need 
technical  assistance,  plans  for  their  own  economic 
development,  and  capital  for  the  development  of 
their  natural  and  human  resources. 

'I'liey  can  strengthen  their  belief  in  the  values 
of  a  democratic  society  and  of  a  democratic  form 
of  government.  Knowing,  from  actual  experience, 
the  benefits  of  the  democratic  way  of  life,  they  will 
be  better  able  to  resist  the  false  promises  and  the 
secret  cons])iracies  of  communism. 

The  Point  1  prograiu,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  guiding 
conce]>t  for  many  aspects  of  our  foreign  policy. 
It  has  been  a  focal  point  of  our  efforts  in  the  United 
Nations  in  the  last  yeai-,  and  it  is  a  part  of  our 
policy  in  the  Near  East,  Latin  America,  and  the 
Far  East.  It  is  a  program,  primarily,  of  aiding 
aiul  assisting  these  regions  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  their  own  economic  development.  It  is  no 
part  of  our  jiolicy  to  take  over  and  develop  these 
countries.  ()ur  ]iart  issim])ly  to  help  provide  them 
with  technical  assistance  and  to  facilitate  the  flow 
of  capital  to  them  for  economics  development. 

The  task  of  economic  cooperation  is  not  an  easy 
one  or  a  short  one.  But  we  must  accept  the  fact 
that  the  work  of  peace  demands  otir  snjireme  efforts 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  lay  it  down. 


The  Point  4  Program     Catalyst  of  the  Future 


Exactly  what  is  proposed  under  the  Point  1 
program?  \\'liat  are  tiie  purjioses  underlying  this 
pi-ogiani,  and  how  does  it  tie  in  with  our  other 
foreign  polici(>s  aiul  programs? 

Samuel  1'.  Hayes.  .Ir.,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  consid- 
ered those  two  central  questions  when  he  s])oke  to 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Massachusetts  at 
Cambridge  on  January  2(i. 

In  discussing  tlic  first  (lueslion,  Mi-.  IImncs  h:ul 


'  All  cxccriilcd  version  of  an  .'uldrcss  li.v  .Kmiinol  P.  Ilnycs. 
.Tr.  I'"or  (•iiiiiplolo  loxl,  sec  Di'iiiirlmciil  of  Sliilc  jiross 
rc!<'!ise  (;s  of  .jjin.  li.'">. 


the  following  to  say  in  explaining  the  specific 
aullKuities  proposed  to  cari-y  out  the  iirogram  and 
in  outlining  the  main  elements  of  Point  4,  the 
conditions  which  make  such  a  ]n-ogram  desirable 
at  the  ])resent  time,  the  philosophy  of  the  program, 
and  a  few  details  of  its  practical  "workings: 

Conditions  Inspiring  Point  4 

"First,  wliat  arc  the  underdeveloped  areas,  and 
wbat  conditions  exist  there? 

''We  consider  as  ccoTiomically  mulerdcveloped 
most  of  Latin  .\merica,  Africa,  and  .Vsia.  About 
t\\(i  lliii^b:   iif   the   world's    pecutlcs   live   in   these 
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ureas.  Tlu\v  are  05  j)orcent  illiterate.  Their  an- 
nual average  per  capita  income  is  equivalent  to 
less  than  100  dollai-s,  as  conijiared  with  1,400  dol- 
lars in  the  United  States.  They  have  virtually 
none  of  the  nunlern  amenities  of  life  and  a  few  of 
the  necessities. 

'•Wiiat  meaning  do  these  tonditions  have  for  the 
more  fortunate  third  of  the  world's  peoples? 

"It  should  be  clear,  for  one  thing,  that  they 
represent  a  heavy  drag  on  the  world  economy. 
Greater  production  and  consumption  in  under- 
developed countries  would  greatly  ease  the  solu- 
tion of  the  economic  problems  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced nations. 

''More  specifically,  expanding  Communist  im- 
perialism is  working  day  and  night  to  bring  these 
peoples  into  the  Communist  fold.  We  know  it  is 
not  in  our  interest,  and  we  know  it  is  not  in  their 
interest,  that  these  peoples  be  ruled  and  exploited 
by  totalitarian  governments. 

"Basically,  the  idea  of  Point  4  is  to  quicken  the 
tempo  of  natural  economic  growth.  Economic 
growth  must  come  from  within.  It  cannot  be  im- 
posed by,  it  cannot  even  be  voluntarily  turned 
oTer  to,  an  outside  agent.  Point  4,  then,  is  essen- 
tiall}-  a  program  of  providing  certain  catalj^sts  to 
economic  development. 

Basic  Factors  of  Economic  Development 

"Economic  development  involves  two  basic  fac- 
tors. It  involves  developing  and  diffusing 
knowledge  of  improved  methods  of  production.  It 
involves  the  expansion  of  capital  investment  to 
put  these  new  methods  to  work. 

"There  are  at  present  before  the  Congress  two 
pieces  of  legislation  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  enable  us  to  carry  out  the  President's  Point 
4  proposal.  The  basic  act,  in  which  are  expressed 
the  general  philosophy  and  over-all  policies  of  the 
program,  is  called  "The  International  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1950,"  sponsored  both  by  Rep- 
resentative John  Kee,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  by  Representative 
Christian  Herter,  of  Massachusetts.  The  present 
bill  is  a  modification  of,  and  we  believe  an  improve- 
ment over,  the  original  "International  Technical 
Cooperation  Act  of  1949,"  introduced  last  July. 
As  evidenced  by  the  change  in  title,  the  new  bill 
brings  together  findings  and  policies  of  Congress 
that  apply  both  to  the  technical  cooperation  aspect 
and  to  the  capital  investment  aspect  of  our  aid  to 
economic  development  abroad.  The  present  bill 
has  wide  bipartisan  support,  and  we  hope  for  early 
and  favorable  action  by  the  Congress. 

"This  act  provides  authority  to  finance,  carry 
out.  and  coordinate  a  wide  variety  of  international 
technical  cooperation  activities.  Among  these  are 
the  sending  of  technical  experts  to  advise  foreign 
government  agencies  or  business  enterprises  and 
to  take  part  in  operating  many  kinds  of  activi- 
ties— for  example,  research  and  experiment  sta- 
tions, public  health  or  education  services,  rural 
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extension  .services,  projects  for  irrigation,  recla- 
mation, and  reforestation. 

"The  second  bill  proposed  to  cany  out  Point  4 
authorizes  an  experimental  program  of  invest- 
ment guaranties  intended  to  encourage  the  (low 
of  jirivate  investment  capital  to  underdeveloped 
areas.  Private  savings  constitute  the  major  source 
of  year-in.  year-out  investment  in  this  country,  now 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  40  billion  dol- 
lars. Private  equity  capital  is  particularly  effec- 
tive in  bringing  about  economic  development 
abroad  because  it  is  active,  not  passive,  capital ;  it 
carries  along  with  it  the  technical,  managerial,  and 
organizational  talents  needed  to  put  the  funds 
invested  to  most  effective  use. 

"The  guaranties  contemplated  would  protect  the 
investor  (for  a  fee)  against  such  nonbusiness  risks 
as  confiscation  of  his  property  without  fair  com- 
pensation, and  inability  to  convert  into  dollars 
a  specified  amount  of  foreign  currencies  derived 
in  the  form  of  earnings  and  capital  liquidation. 

"So  much  for  the  specific  authorities  proposed 
to  carry  out  the  Point  4  program.  It  is  important 
to  consider  briefly  certain  of  the  program's  char- 
acteristics, which  grow  out  of  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  underdeveloped  areas. 

Characteristics  of  tlie  Program 

"First,  Point  4  involves  the  application  of  two 
vital  forces — modern  technology  and  capital— to 
the  existing  manpower  and  natural  resources  of 
the  have-not  areas. 

"Second,  the  program  is  mainly  one  of  self-help 
by  the  people  themselves  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas.  They  must  plan,  organize,  and  finance  most 
of  their  own  development.  Point  4  will  expedite 
this  process,  but  no  development  can  succeed  that 
does  not  draw  its  main  impetus  from  within  an 
economy.  Foreign  assistance  can  help,  but  can 
never  take  the  responsibility  for,  economic  growth. 

"Third,  this  program  must  by  its  nature  be  inter- 
national in  scope.  No  one  country  could  possibly 
carry  single-handed  the  effort  necessary  to  speed 
up  the  development  of  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
people. 

"In  November,  the  General  Assembly  unani- 
mously approved  a  greatly  expanded  supplemen- 
tary program,  to  be  financed  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions from  member  states.  It  is  our  intention, 
if  Congress  approves,  to  make  a  generous  contri- 
bution to  as  large  a  program  as  the  United  Nations 
believes  it  can  undertake.  Nineteen  other  nations 
have  already  announced  their  intention  of  contrib- 
uting also. 

"Fourth,  this  is  not  solely  or  even  predominantly 
a  governmental  program.  True,  governments  will 
provide  funds  for  a  great  expansion  in  interna- 
tional technical  cooperation.  But  much  of  those 
funds  will  be  spent  through  private  agencies,  under 
special  contracts.  Private  agencies  will  be  assisted 
in  carrying  out  their  own  activities,  and  their  ad- 
vice will  be  sought  on  government  plans.    On  the 
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capital  investment  side,  also,  a  great  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  private  enter^jrise,  with  government 
as  facilitator  and  cooperator. 

"Fifth,  this  is  a  long-range  program.  It  prom- 
ises no  sudden  miracles.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
not  always  understood,  and  we  have,  in  fact,  been 
criticized  witliout  our  own  country  for  proposing 
too  small  a  program,  and  too  slow  a  timetable.  Un- 
favorable comparisons  are  made  with  the  billions 
appropriated  for  ERP  and  with  the  large  percent- 
age gains  in  production  planned — and  achieved — 
in  Western  Europe. 

"The  situation  is,  of  course,  very  different  in 
underdeveloped  areas  from  what  it  is  in  Europe. 
In  Euroi)e,  the  preconditions  of  economic  recovery 
were,  in  1947,  already  present.  The  people  were 
healthy,  enterprising,  literate,  and  skilled.  Gov- 
ernment civil  sei-vices  were  well-established  and 
well-staffed.  Public  services  were  highly  devel- 
oped, though  disrupted  by  war.  The  missing  com- 
ponents— food,  raw  materials,  replacement  ma- 
chinery— could  easily  be  brought  in  from  abroad. 
This  was  a  kind  of  blood  transfusion  from  one 
developed  body  to  another  developed  but  wounded 
body. 

"Before  capital  and  modem  technology  can  be 
fully  utilized  in  an  underdeveloped  area,  there  is 
usually  a  lot  of  groundwork  to  be  done.  The 
people  in  that  area  must  be  ready  to  receive  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  to  make  efficient  use  of  capi- 
tal, and  the  early  stages  of  economic  development 
in  many  areas  must,  therefore,  be  concerned  with 
improvements  in  basic  education,  health  and  sani- 
tation, and  food  supply. 

"Consistent  with  the  long-range,  gradual  char- 
acter of  the  program  is  its  sixth  and  final  major 
aspect.  So  far  as  United  States  Government  as- 
sistance is  concerned,  this  is  to  be  a  relatively  low- 
cost  program.  On  the  technical  cooperation  side, 
it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  85  million  dol- 
lars (in  all  currencies)  could  be  effectively  spent 
during  the  first  j'ear,  counting  the  contributions  of 
all  participating  nations  and  the  related  expendi- 
tures of  receiving  countries.  The  President  has 
asked  Congress  for  authority  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  expend  up  to  45  million  dollars  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  program." 

"On  the  capital  investment  side,  the  figures  are 
much  larger.  Private  foreign  investment  by 
United  States  investors  is  already  going  on  at  the 
rate  of  lialf  a  billion  dollars  or  more  a  year,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  tlie  proposed  investment  guar- 
anties and  the  negotiation  of  additional  commer- 
cial treaties  will  raise  this  rate.  Governmental 
investment  in  development  projects  abroad, 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, is  also  going  on  at  a  rate  of  400  millions  a 
year.  These  two  institutions  together  now  have 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  available  in  loanable 
funds.    For  this  reason,  there  is  no  current  official 


proposal  of  additional  funds  for  development 
loans  under  Point  4. 

"Although  the  dollar  requirements  of  this  pro- 
gram appear  small  in  comparison  with  much  big- 
ger governmental  programs,  the  thing  that  makes 
this  program  so  exciting  in  its  possibilities  is  the 
cumulative  effect  of  both  technical  advancement 
and  capital  investment.  As  the  program  develops, 
increasing  numbers  of  trained  personnel  will  be- 
come available  throughout  the  world,  and  ways 
of  disseminating  knowledge  will  be  improved,  so 
that  technical  competence  will  expand  on  a  geo- 
metric scale.  Investment  should  grow  progres- 
sively as  technical  assistance  paves  the  way. 
Investment  itself  will  produce  additional  capital, 
both  foreign  and  local,  which  can  be  ploughed 
back  into  new  investments,  and  profits  will  act  as 
incentive  for  the  new  capital. 

"It  is  this  cumulative  force  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  Point  4  idea  to  bring  about, 
gradually  at  first,  and  then  with  snowballing  mo- 
mentum,' a  revolutionary  improvement  in  the 
material  and  social  well-being  of  the  world's 
peoples." 

Relation  to  U.S.  Policies 

In  examining  the  relation  of  Point  4  to  the 
whole  of  United  States  policy  in  the  light  of  our 
broad  national  policies,  Mr.  Hayes  said  that,  tradi- 
tionally, "the  national  objectives  of  the  United 
States  have  been  personal  freedom,  peace,  and 
jDrospcrity.  Our  foreign  policies  further,  in  a 
practical  way,  those  objectives." 

In  order  to  strengthen  at  home  those  condi- 
tions, Mr.  Hayes  continued,  "we  must  do  what 
we  can  to  strengthen  those  conditions  everywhere. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  a  merely  passive  interest. 
We  are  a  major  nation  in  the  full  stream  of  world 
affairs." 

"The  expansionist  drive  of  Communist  imperial- 
ism and  the  potential  destructiveness  that  would 
characterize  another  war,  however,  force  us  to 
seek,  not  a  balance,  but  more  properly  a  prepon- 
derance of  power  as  between  what  we  tliink  of  as 
tlie  free  world  and  the  captive  Soviet  world. 

"We  all  know,"  he  said,  "that  peace  based  on 
power  alone  is  a  precarious  peace.  Over  the  years, 
one  nation  gains  and  another  loses  in  strength  and 
vitality,  llevolutions  and  mass  movements  tip 
the  scale  in  one  direction  or  another.  Progress  in 
science  and  technology  shake  the  balance.  A  tiny 
nation  possessed  of  the  increasingly  terrible  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  becomes  a  potential  threat 
to  mightier  nations. 

"Therefore,  we  can  not,  except  for  the  short  run, 
entrust  our  security  even  to  a  possil)le  i)reponder- 
ance  of  power.  We  can  not  confine  ourselves  to 
dealing  with  symptoms.  AVe  must  go  much  deeper 
and  try  to  root  out  the  germ  causes  of  mankind's 
chronic  ailments.    We  must  seek  a  more  perma- 
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nent  kind  of  peace  bv  removinjr  the  bases  of  con- 
flict among  men.  Wo  must  lieli)  build  a  world 
society  in  which  every  man  has  a  real  personal 
stake  in  peace.  Then,  if  tyrants  and  fjoverninents 
try  to  disturb  the  peace,  they  will  stall  a-jainst  the 
abrasive  antagonism  of  the  great  mass  of  peoples." 

Problems  of  Security 

We  have,  Mr.  Hayes  said,  the  policies  and  pro- 
gram designed  to  build  a  stable  and  jirosperous 
world  on  a  practical,  realistic,  and  realizable  basis. 

Mr.  Hayes  described  the  tliree  main  lines  of  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  immediate  security  and 
lasting  peace  as  follows : 

"On  the  security  fi'ont,  we  have  our  defense  pro- 
grams and  our  association  with  collective  security 
arrangements,  such  as  the  North  Atlantic  pact  and 
the  Rio  pact,  to  ward  off  any  potential  aggressor. 

"On  the  political  front,  we  are  trying  to  en- 
courage, through  the  United  Nations,  the  growth 
of  understanding  among  peoples,  respect  for  fund- 
amental human  rights  and  freedoms,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  international  cooperation  as  an 
habitual  way  of  solving  world  problems. 

"On  the  economic  front,  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
economic  recovery  and  to  expand  investment  pro- 
duction and  trade  throughout  the  free  world. 
To  this  end,  we  have  extended  massive  financial 
assistance  to  war-torn  countries,  through  Unrilv, 
special  governmental  loans,  the  European  Recov- 
ery Program,  and  economic  aid  programs  in  China, 
Korea,  and  the  Philippines.  We  have  made  de- 
velopment loans  ourselves  and  supported  Inter- 
national Bank  loans  for  development  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Middle  East.  We  have  negotiated 
commercial  treaties,  reciprocal  trade  treaties,  dou- 
ble taxation  treaties.  We  have  participated  in 
drawing  up  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  and  the  charter  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization  now  awaiting  ratification  by 
the  Congress.  And,  now,  we  have  in  prospect  a 
Point  4  program  to  couple  with  the  others  in  a 
broad  effort  to  build  peace  on  the  sound  basis 
of  better  material  conditions  throughout  the  world. 
All  of  these  policies  and  programs  are  interlocking. 
They  support  each  other.  They  further  the  causes 
both  of  short-range  security  and  lasting  peace. 
For  example,  economic  helt:)  to  some  countries  may 
ward  off  collapse  and  Commimist  domination. 
Again,  our  association  with  and  military  aid  to 
countries  living  in  fear  of  aggression  make  it 
much  easier  for  those  countries  to  concentrate 
on  economic  recovery  efforts,  and  so  on. 

"Point  4's  economic  impact  will  not  be  great  in 
the  immediate  future,"  Mr.  Hayes  said  in  conclu- 


sion. "Its  contribution  to  our  national  goal  of 
international  peace  may  bo  more  immediate,  how- 
ever, as  the  prospect  of  constructive  action  to  solve 
economic  problems  kindles  hope  throughout  the 
world.  Here  at  last  is  a  chance  to  realize  hopes  in 
a  democratic  and  peaceful  setting.  So  long  as  these 
hopes  are  strong,  the  peoples  of  the  world  may 
well  be  skeptical  of  totalitarian  proi)hesies  and 
promises. 

"If  Point  4  raises  hopes  that  are  realizable  and 
if,  over  the  longer  run,  it  brings  practical  accom- 
plishments in  terms  of  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress, it  will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  all 
three  major  goals  of  United  States  national  pol- 
icy— to  an  cnauring  peace,  to  increasing  economic 
well-being,  and  to  the  (lowering  of  personal  free- 
dom in  an  increasingly  democratic  framework.  It 
is,  therefore,  one  of  those  programs  that  the  United 
States  should  be  supporting,  whether  or  not  there 
were  an  expansionist  political  system  opposing  our 
interests.  Although  announced  in  an  address  that 
was  colored  throughout  with  the  menace  of  aggres- 
sive world  communism,  Point  4  is  not  anti-Russian. 
True,  it  would  weaken  the  Communist  appeal  to 
mens  minds;  but  it  is  basically  constructive  and 
basically  in  the  true  interests  of  all  peoples  includ- 
ing Russians.  Peaceful  economic  development 
poses  no  threat  to  anyone.  It  is  one  area  in  which 
the  individual  interests  of  all  nations  merge  in  the 
common  interest  of  the  whole  world." 


Progress  in  Germany — Continued  from  page  197 

churches,  the  press  and  radio ;  in  other  words,  all 
those  institutions  which  are  the  bulwarks  of  free- 
dom. Here,  we  Americans  in  Germany  are  tak- 
ing, as  Ave  should,  the  lead.  And  in  the  year 
ahead,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  shall  make  real  prog- 
ress in  this  field. 

I  know  there  will  be  setbacks,  and  you  must  be 
prepared  for  them.  But  I  have  tried  to  give  you 
tonight  the  reasons  why  I  have  hope  that  the  Ger- 
many of  tomorrow  will  not  be  the  Germany  of 
yesterday. 

We  face  a  hard  task  in  Germany.  But  if  we 
remain  firm  and  united  against  any  backsliding,  if 
w-e  continue  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  the 
best  Germans,  we  have  good  reason  for  hope. 
Within  Germany  itself,  I  firmly  believe,  there 
exist  spiritual  resources  from  wdiich  can  emerge 
a  peaceful,  democratic  state,  prepared  to  take  its 
place  as  a  true  member  of  the  Western  world. 
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Soviet  Penetration  in  Northern  Areas  of  China 


The  following  background  material.,  based  on 
the  large  accumulation  of  reports  and  data  avail- 
able to  this  Government^  is  illustrative  of  the 
development  in  the  northern  areas  of  China  to 
vhich  the  Secretary  referred  in  his  address  to  the 
National  Press  Club  of  January  12,  1950} 

Chinese  aiitliority  ims  been  eoin])letely  exelnded 
from  Outer  Mongolia,  and  despite  the  fiction  of 
tlie  independent  Mongolian  People's  Eepublic 
(MPR)r  Soviet  penetration  in  Outer  Mongolia  is 
complete.  Eecognition  of  the  Communist  regime 
estaljlished  there  earlier  by  the  Soviet  military 
occupational  authorities  resulted  from  a  so-called 
"plebiscite"  held  on  October  20,  1945.  The  plebi- 
scite was  provided  for  by  the  Sino-Soviet  treaty  of 
1945,  and  the  recognition  was  subsequently' ex- 
tended by  the  Chinese  National  Government  on 
January  G.  194G.  However,  the  MPPt  exchanges 
diplomatic  representatives  only  with  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  in  addition  to  China,  even  within  the  Soviet 
orbit,  only  North  Korea  and  Albania  have  seen 
fit  to  recognize  Mongolian  "independence."  The 
U.S.S.R.  was  rpiick  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the 
new  "independent  republic."  Tliis  treaty  author- 
izes the  maintenance  of  Soviet  troops  in  the  "incle- 
pendent  republic."  The  trade  of  Outer  Mongolia 
is  oriented  toward  and  coniplelely  monopolized 
by  the  U.S.S.R. 

Manchuria  is  curi'ently  ruled  by  a  Sino-Soviet 
l)artnership,  with  the  sti'onger  partner  in  the  domi- 
nant position.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  utilizing  the  1945 
Sino-Soviet  treaty  to  penetrate  and  extend  its 
economic  and  .sfrafegic  domination.  Soviet  ti'oops 
occupy  Dairen  and  (he  Port  Arthur  naval  base 
ai-ea.  Soviet  control  of  the  railroads  there  has 
ie]K)rte.dly  gone  much  further  than  was  contem- 
plated in  the  1945  treaty,  both  as  regards  the  rail- 
I'oads  (iieinselves  and  (he  collateral  interests. 
So\  id  iiilhience  in  the  native  military  forces  in 
Manciuii'ia  is  geneially  recognized;  Chinese  Com- 
Uiunists  have  openly  admitted  (his  Soviet  i)ar(ici- 
Jjation.  Soviet  participa(  ion  in  (he  Manchurian 
secret  police  has  also  been  repor(ed.  The  U.S.S.R. 
has  oi)(ained  special  mivigation  and  fishing  rights 
in  Manchuria,  operates  the  oidy  civil  air  service 
in   Manchuria,  controls   and   o])era(('s    industi'ial 
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facilities  in  Dairen,  Harbin,  and  Chia-mussu,  con- 
trols the  power  transmission  from  the  Yalu  hydro- 
electric plant,  controls  and  operates  several  coal 
and  gold  mines.  The  Sha  Ho  Kon  Vehicle  Manu- 
facturing AVorks,  the  Dairen  Shipbuilding  Yard, 
and  the  Dairen  Sugar  Works  are  all  under  Soviet 
military  control.  iVIunitions  factories  in  the  area 
are  also  reportedly  being  operated  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  placed  the  riclaest  industrial 
area  of  China  firmly  behind  the  Far  Eastern  seg- 
ment of  the  Iron  Curtain.  A  special  trade  agree- 
ment was  concluded  in  July  1949  between  Soviet 
and  local  authorities  in  Manchuria — not  with  the 
Chinese  Comnuuiist  authorities  in  Peiping.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  pact  agricultural  products,  re- 
portedly 60  percent  of  a  farmer's  produce,  are 
being  exported  to  the  Soviet  Union,  quantities  that 
are  causing  severe  shortages,  while  other  areas  of 
China  are  experiencing  famine  conditions.  In  re- 
turn, Manchuria  is  apparently  receiving  for  the 
most  part  industrial  equipment  and  machinery 
which  the  Russians  had  stripped  from  Manchuria 
after  VJ-Day. 

In  addition  to  this  trade  agreement,  there  are 
reported  to  be  two  secret  agreements  sicned  by  the 
Chinese  Cominunis(s  with  the  U.S.S.R..  known  as 
tile  Moscow  agi'i'cment  and  the  Harbin  agreement. 
These  i)uiportedly  grant  further  special  rights  to 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Even  after  the  announced  establishment  of  a 
central  Chinese  Connnunist  regime  at  Peiping, 
various  operations  and  activities  in  Manchuria 
hav(>  been  continuetl  on  a  separate  basis.  There  is 
a  se])arate  currency,  a  se]iarate  system  of  economic 
coiUrols,  a  separa(e  railway  administration  only 
indirectly  responsible  to  Peiping.  and  a  separate 
( lade  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.U. 

Thus  U.S.S.R.  penetration  in  Manchui-ia  is  wide- 
spread, and  economic  and  strategic  domination  is 
well -advanced. 

In  Inner  Mongolia  and  in  Sinkiang,  (lie  process 
of  economic  and  polidcal  ])ene(ra(i<in  is  less- 
advanced  bu(  scat(ere(.l  indications  of  toda}'  are 
strongly  reminiscent  of  earlier  steps  in  (he  other 
two  of  the  four  northern  areas.  As  in  I\Iancluiria, 
permission  is  being  sought  and  by  now  may  have 
been  granted  (o  s(a(iou  Soviet  (rooi)s  in  Sinkiang. 
In  June  1949,  the  U.S.S.R.  obtained  from  the  Na- 
tional Government  a  5-3'ear  extension  of  the  19;^9 
;iiragreemen(  gi'an(ing(he  Sovie(s  exclusive  rights 
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to  the  Alma  Ata-Hiiini  air  route.  A  simultaneous 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  new  privile<ies  of  trade 
and  investment  in  the  area  from  the  National  Gov- 
ernment when  it  was  in  full  retreat  and  had  al- 
ready withdrawn  to  south  of  the  Yangtze.  In  Hi 
in  northwestern  Sinkiang,  there  was  until  recently 
a  Soviet-oriented  autonomous  government  from 
which  the  Soviets  obtained  extensive  operating 
rights  to  oil  wells,  gold  mines,  and  tungsten  mines. 
There  is  no  indication  that  the  discontinuance  of 
the  special  regime  with  the  creation  of  the  Peking 
government  has  meant  the  discontinuance  of  these 
special  Soviet  rights. 

In  the  Mongol  districts  of  Northwest  Man- 
churia, generally  regarded  as  part  of  Inner  Mon- 
golia, a  Soviet-oriented,  semiautonomous  Mongol 
regime  only  loosely  affiliated  with  the  Chinese 
Communist  authorities  in  Manchuria  holds  the 
reins  of  power. 

IIow  long  this  process  of  penetration  and  detach- 
ment will  take  will  depend  on  the  Soviet  tune- 
table — and  of  course  on  any  resistance  which  may 
arise  in  Chinese  quarters.  The  strategic  points 
sucli  as  comnnmications  and  industry  appear 
already  well  under  U.S.S.R.  control.  Soviet  stra- 
tegic detachment  from  Chinese  control  is  in  prog- 
ress in  China's  northern  provinces  as  it  is  in  certain 
European  areas  and  as  in  those  areas,  may  be 
expected  to  proceed  by  carefully  planned  stages. 


Insurrection  in  Indonesia  Attempted 

Statement  hy  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  January  25] 

Law  and  order  is  being  maintained  relatively 
well  throughout  the  enormous  Indonesian  Archi- 
pelago except  for  the  State  of  Pasundan  in  West 
Java,  where  Captain  Westerling  has  been  making 
considerable  trouble.  Westerling,  who  was  for- 
merly on  duty  with  the  Netherlands  Indies  Army 
but  was  relieved  in  1948,  has  rallied  to  his  support 
several  thousand  troublemakers.  He  has  presented 
the  Government  of  Indonesia  with  an  ultimatum, 
expiring  February  12,  which  demands  official  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  control  of  Pasundan  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Indonesian  Government  author- 
ities from  that  state,  failing  which  he  proposes  to 
take  violent  measures  to  assert  his  control  of  that 
area. 

The  Indonesian  Government  and  the  Nether- 
lands High  Commissioner  in  Indonesia  have 
jointly  denounced  Westerling,  and  the  Netherlands 


Government  has  offered  to  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Iiulonesian  Army  transport  equipment  and 
arms  necessary  to  suppress  his  insuri'ection. 

The  United  Nations  Conmiission  stands  ready 
to  assist  in  this  matter  if  called  upon.  Ambassador 
Cochran  has  emphasized  to  both  Dutch  and  Indo- 
nesian officials  the  serious  character  of  the 
situation. 

Hatta  has  expressed  to  Cochran  confidence  that, 
if  necessary,  he  can  liquidate  Westerling's  control 
in  Pasundan. 


U.S.  and  Panama  To  Adjust 
Long-Standing  Claims 

[Released  to  the  press  January  26] 

The  United  States  Ambassador  to  Panama, 
Monnett  B.  Davis,  and  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  Dr.  Carlos  N.  Brin,  today 
signed  a  convention  on  behalf  of  their  governments 
which  provides  for  the  settlement  of  certain  claims 
outstanding  between  the  two  governments.  These 
claims  have  remained  unsettled  for  many  years, 
some  of  them  dating  from  as  far  back  as  1906. 

The  convention  provides  for  an  en  Hoc  settle- 
ment of  certain  claims  of  United  States  citizens 
against  the  Government  of  Panama  and  of  Pana- 
manian claims  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  former  category  includes 
claims  which  arose  in  1931  from  losses  suffered 
by  several  American  citizens  in  relation  to  certain 
lands  in  Panama  known  as  the  El  Encanto  tract, 
A  second  group  of  United  States  claims  consists  of 
those  arising  from  injuries  suffered  by  soldiers  of 
the  United  States  Army  during  disturbances 
which  occurred  in  Panama  in  1915.  The  Pana- 
manian claims  included  in  the  convention  resulted 
from  a  conflagration  in  Colon,  Panama  in  1906  and 
are  known  as  the  Malambo  Fire  claims. 

Under  the  en  bloc  settlement  just  concluded,  all 
claims  were  considered  together,  and  the  amounts 
were  scaled  down  in  a  mutual  effort  to  reach  agree- 
ment. When  payments  are  made  following  ap- 
proval of  the  convention  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  the  National  Assembly  of  Panama,  these 
three  groups  of  claims  will  be  fully  and  finally 
settled. 

The  final  settlement  of  these  long-outstanding 
claims,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  repeated 
negotiations  between  the  two  governments  over  a 
period  of  years,  is  considered  a  significant  step  in 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Meetings^ 


Adjourned  During  January 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Governing  Body:  1 10th  Session Mysore,  India Dec.  29- Jan.  7 

First  Asian  Regional  Conference Nuwara  Eliya,  Ceylon Jan.  16-28 

North  Atlantic  Council:  Third  Session Washington Jan.  6  (one  day) 

Committee  on  the  1950  Census  of  the  Americas:  Third  Session.  Bogota, Jan.  9-21 

United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  the  Lake  Success Jan.  9-28 

Protection  of  Minorities:  Third  Session. 

Inter-American  Statistical  Institute:  Second  Session     ....  Bogotd Jan.  16-28 

In  Session  as  of  January  31,  1950 

IcAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Legal  Committee:  Fifth  Se.ssion Taormina,  Italy Jan.  5- 

Council:  Ninth  Session Montreal Jan.  24- 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers:  Deputies  for  Austria London Jan.  9- 

United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council:  Economic  and  Employment     Lake  Success Jan.  18- 

Commission:  Fifth  Session. 

Trusteeship  Council:  Sixth  Session Geneva Jan.  19- 

Who  (World  Health  Organization): 

Executive  Board:  Fifth  Session Geneva Jan.  16- 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Preparatory  Technical  Tripartite  Conference  on  Training  of     Geneva Jan.  23- 

Adults. 
Fag  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Nutrition  Committee  for  Southeast  Asia Rangoon Jan.  30- 

Scheduled  February  1-April  30,  1950 

International  Court  of  Justice The  Hague Feb.  1- 

North     American    Regional    Broadcasting    Agreement    Con-  Habana Feb.  1- 

ference. 
Fag  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

International  Rice  Commission:  Second  Meeting Rangoon Fob.  6- 

Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council CronuUa,  Australia Apr.  17- 

Council:  Ninth  Session Rome April 

Conference  on  Livestock  Breeding Latin  America April  or  May 

United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Tenth  Session Lake  Success Feb.  7- 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  Sub-  Undetermined February 

committee  on  Iron  and  Steel. 

Population  Commi.ssion:  Fifth  Session Lake  Success Mar.  20- 

Transport    and    Communications     Commission:    Fourth  Lake  Success Mar.  20- 

Session. 

Human  Rights  Commission:  Sixth  Session Geneva Mar.  27- 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Development:   Fourth  Ses-  Lake  Success Mar.  27- 

sion. 

Social  Commission:  Sixth  Session Lake  Success Apr.  3- 

Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  Fifth  Session Lake  Success Apr.  10- 

Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


United  Nations — Continued 

Economic  and  Social  Council — Continued 

Statistical  Commission:  l-'ifth  Session 

Fiscal  Commission;   Third  Session 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization): 

Committee  of  Social  Security  Experts:  First  Session.    .    .    . 

Governing  Body:    111th  Session 

International  Conference  of  Experts  on  Pneumoconiosis  .    . 

Committee  of  Experts  on  Indigenous  Labor 

Port-au-Prince  Bicentennial  Exposition 

ICAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Meteorological  Division:   Third  Session 

Special  African-Indian  Ocean  and  Middle  East  Regional 
Communications  Committee  Meeting  on  Aeronautical 
Fixed  Telecommunications  Services. 

Second  Caribbean  Regional  .^ir  Navigation  Meeting.    .    .    . 
UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization): 

E.xecutive  Board:   19th  Session 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  Fourth  Session  of 

Contracting  Parties. 
Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union): 

Technical  Plan  Committee  of  the  International  High  Fre- 
quency Broadcasting  Conference:  Second  Session. 

Third    International    High    Frequency    Broadcasting    Con- 
ference. 

International  Tin  Study  Group 

Interim  Meeting  of  the  Pan  American  Association  of  Ophthal- 
mology. 
Ibo  (International  Refugee  Organization): 

General  Council:   Fifth  Session 

Executive  Committee:  Seventh  Session 

Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists 

Seventh  Pan  .\merican  Congress  of  Architects 

Milan  International  Trade  Fair 

Lyon  International  Fair 

Brussels  International  Fair 

Meeting  of  Technicians  in  Connection  with  Final  Protocol  of 

Tonnage  Measurement  of  Ships. 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  Ninth  Meeting  .    . 

South  Pacific  Conference:   First  Session 

National  Capital  Sesquicentennial  Celebration 

*Tentative. 


Lake  Success Apr.  17- 

Lake  Success Apr.  24- 

Wellington,  New  Zealand  ....  Feb.  8- 

Geneva F'eb.  27- 

Australia Feb.  28- 

Geneva Apr.  17- 

Port-au- Prince Feb.  12- 

Paris Feb.  14- 

Paris Mar.  21- 

Habana Apr.  11- 

Paris Feb.  19- 

Geneva Feb.  23- 

Florence Mar.  1- 

Florence Apr.  1- 

Paris Mar.  20- 

Miami  Beach Mar.  26- 

Geneva March 

Geneva March 

Rio  de  Janeiro March 

Habana Apr.  10-16 

Milan Apr.  12- 

Lyon Apr.  15- 

Brussels Apr.  29- 

Stockholm* April* 

United  States April 

Suva April 

Washington April 


U.S.,  U.K.,  Belgium 

To  Discuss  Atomic  Energy  Matters 

[Released  to  the  press  January  2S'i 

It  is  being  announced  today  in  Brussels,  Lon- 
don, and  Washington  that  a  group  of  Belgian 
representatives  will  be  in  Washington  on  Jan- 
uary 30  to  commence  discussions  with  American 
and  British  representatives  regarding  matters  of 
mutual  interest  in  the  atomic  energy  field. 

The  Belgian  "roup  will  consist  of  the  Belgian 
Ambassador  in  \Vashington,  Baron  Silvercruys; 
Ambassador  Fernand  van  Langenhove,  permanent 
Belgian  representative  to  the  United  Nations;  H. 
Robiliart  of  the  Union  Miniere;  M.  de  Hemp- 
tinne  of  the  University  of  Louvain ;  and  R.  Ledrus 
of  the  Royal  Military  School. 

Assistant  Secretary  George  Perkins  will  head 
the  American  group,  consisting  of  R.  Gordon 
Arneson  of  the  Department  of  State;  Commis- 
sioner Sumner  Pike  and  General  Manager  Carroll 
L.  Wilson  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission ;  and 


Roberat  LeBaron  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Sir  Derick  Hoyer-Millar,  British  Minister  in 
Washington,  will  head  the  British  group  consist- 
ing of  W.  A.  Macfarlane,  scientific  attache;  F.  W. 
Marten,  first  secretary  of  Embassy;  and  A.  K. 
Longair,  assistant  scientific  attache. 


U.S.,  U.K.,  Canada  Review 
Atomic  Energy  Information  Guides 

[Released  to  the  press  by  AEC  January  26'\ 

In  the  interest  of  continued  uniform  application 
of  measures  for  security  of  atomic  energj'  infor- 
mation held  in  common  by  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Canada,  representatives  of 
the  atomic  energy  agencies  of  the  three  nations  will 
meet  February  9-12,  1950,  at  the  British  Atomic 
Energy  Research  Establishment,  Harwell,  Didcot, 
Berks,  England. 

The  three  nations  now  use  uniform  declassifica- 
tion   guides    in    determining    what   information 
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rising  from  their  atomic  energy  research  and  de- 
velopmental work  may  be  published  and  what  in- 
formation is  to  be  classified  and  restricted  in 
circulation.  These  guides  were  developed  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  three 
governments  November  14-16,  19-17,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  were  further  discussed  and  clarified 
at  a  second  meeting  at  Harwell,  England,  in  Sep- 
tember 1948,  and  a  third  meeting  at  Chalk  River, 
Canada,  in  September  1949. 

At  the  forthcoming  meeting,  the  disaissions 
which  started  at  the  Chalk  Eiver  meeting  will  con- 
tinue. These  discussions  will  take  account  of  the 
announcement  on  September  23, 1949,  of  the  atomic 
explosion  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Recommendations  re- 
sulting from  the  discussions  will  be  reported  to 
the  atomic  energy  agencies  of  the  three  govern- 
ments for  review  before  any  final  revisions  in  the 
uniform  declassification  guides  are  made. 

Representing  the  three  nations  at  the  declassi- 
fication meeting  will  be : 

United  States 

Dr.  Warren  C.  Johnson,  Chairman,  Department  of  Chem- 
istry, University  of  Chicago,  and  Senior  Responsible 
Reviewer,  United  States  AEC  Declassification  System 

Bennett  Boskey,  Deputy  General  Counsel,  United  States 
AEC,  Legal  Adviser 

Dr.  Frederic  de  Hoffmann,  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  and 
Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Senior  Responsible  Re- 
viewers. United  States  AEC  Declassification  System 

Dr.  J.  M.  P..  Kellogg.  Division  Leader,  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory,  and  Senior  Responsible  Reviewer,  United 
States  AEC  Declassification  System 

Dr.  Willard  F.  Libby,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Department 
of  Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Senior  Re- 
sponsible Reviewer,  United  States  AEC  Declassifica- 
'  tlon  System 

Dr.  Cyril  Smith,  Director,  Institute  of  Metals,  University 
of  Chicago,  and  Member  of  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  United  States  AEC 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Thornton,  Professor  of  Physics,  University 
of  California,  and  Senior  Responsible  Reviewer, 
United  States  AEC  Declassification  System 

Dr.  James  G.  Beckerley,  Director  of  Classification,  United 
States  AEC,  Secretary 

United  Kingdom 

Sir  John  Cockcroft,  Director  of  Atomic  Energy  Research 

Establishment,  United  Kingdom 
Dr.   H.   J.  Emeleus,  Professor  of  Chemistry,   Cambridge 

University 
Dr.   D.   Hanson,   Professor   of  Metallurgy,  University   of 

Birmingham 
Dr.  R.  E.  Peierls,  Professor  of  Tlieoretical  Physics,  Uni- 
versity of  Birmingham 
M.  W.  Perrin,  Deputy  Controller  of  Production  (Technical 

Policy)  of  Atomic  Energy,  United  Kingdom 
Dr.  J.  H.  Awbery,  Principal  Scientific  Officer,  Division  of 

Atomic  Energy,  United  Kingdom,  Secretary 
J.  F.  Jackson,  Senior  Principal  Scientific  Officer.  Division 

of  Atomic  Energy,  United  Kingdom,  Secretary 

Canada 

Dr.  W.  B.  Lewis,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Atomic  Energy 

Research,  Chalk  River 
Dr.  L.  G.  Conk.  Head,  Chemistry  Branch,  Atomic  Energy 

Project,  Clialk  River 
C.W.E.   Walker,   Atomic   Energy   Project,   Chalk   River, 

Secretary 


U.S.  Delegations 

to  International  Conferences 

FAO  Rice  Commission 

On  January  26,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  International  Rice  Commission 
of  the  Food  and  Agi-iculture  Organization  is 
scheduled  to  hold  its  second  session  at  Rangoon, 
Burma,  from  February  6  through  February  15, 
1950. 

The  United  States  Government  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting  by  the  following  delegation : 

Delegate 

Stanley  Andrews,  director.  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Advisers 

G.  Hartsill  Banks,  director,  Agricultural  Research,  O.  H. 
Acorn  Farms,  Inc.,  Wardell,  Missouri 

Jenkin  W.  Jones,  principal  agronomist  in  charge  of  rice 
investisation.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  Agricultural  Research  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Agriculture 

Ruth  M.  Leverton,  professor  of  nutrition.  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  in  charge  of  research  in  Human  Nu- 
trition at  the  Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station 

Graham  S.  Quate,  agricultural  attach^,  American  Em- 
bassy, Bangkok,  Slam 

The  provisional  agenda  for  the  second  session 
provides,  among  other  things,  for  consideration 
and  discussion  of  reports  summarizing  informa- 
tion on  various  aspects  of  the  production,  preser- 
vation, distribution,  and  utilization  of  rice  ob- 
tained by  the  International  Rice  Commission  in 
response  to  questionnaires  sent  to  the  member 
countries  in  July  1949;  of  reports  by  the  Rice 
Breeders'  Working  Group,  by  the  Nutrition  Com- 
mittee for  Southeast  Asia,  and  by  the  Advisory 
Statistical  Analysis  Service;  of  reports  by  the 
member  countries  on  action  taken  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  relating  to  production,  dis- 
tribution, utilization,  statistics,  and  terminology 
adopted  at  the  first  session  of  the  International 
Rice  Commission,  held  at  Bangkok,  Thailand, 
March  7-16,  1949;  of  reports  which  the  Commis- 
sion intends  to  submit  to  the  Council  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization;  and  of  the  Com- 
mission's program  of  activities  for  1950-51. 

Tlie  International  Rice  Commission  was  created 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  constitution 
formulated  at  the  International  Rice  Meeting  held 
at  Baguio,  Pliilippines,  in  ]\Iarch  1948,  and  ap- 
proved at  the  fourth  session  of  the  Conference  of 
tlie  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  held  at 
Washington  in  November  1948. 

Seventeen  countries  are  now  members  of  the 
Commission :  Burma,  Ceylon,  Cuba,  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  France,  India,  Italy, 
Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Paraguay, 
Pliilippiiie  Republic,  Thailand,  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[January  28-February  3] 

Trusteeship  Council 

Having  been  invited  by  the  Trusteeship  Council 
to  draw  up  a  working  paper  to  assist  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  tlie  Statute  for  Jerusalem,  its  President, 
Roger  Garreau  of  France,  submitted  a  fourteen 
point  proposal  to  the  Council  on  January  30.  Ac- 
cording to  this  plan,  Jerusalem  would  be  consti- 
tuted as  a  corpus  separatmn  and  an  economic  free 
zone  and  placed  under  a  permanent  international 
regime.  The  territory  would  be  divided  into  three 
parts ;  one  under  the  autliority  and  administration 
of  Israel,  one  under  the  authority  and  administra- 
tion of  Jordan,  and  one,  the  "international  city", 
including  all  the  Holy  Places,  would  be  placed 
under  tlie  collective  sovereignty  of  the  United 
Nations  and  administered  by  a  Governor  of  the 
Holy  Places  appointed  by  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

In  presenting  his  plan,  President  Garreau  em- 
phasized that  he  was  submitting  it  as  a  suggestion 
and  as  one  interpretation  of  the  Corpus  separatum 
principle  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  its 
resolution  of  December  1949.  Further  considera- 
tion was  deferred  until  February  6  to  allow  time 
for  study  and  receipt  of  instructions,  after  a  de- 
cision was  made  to  extend  a  general  invitation  to 
all  interested  governments  and  religious  organiza- 
tions to  express  their  views,  if  they  so  desired, 
during  the  Council  debate. 

Previously  the  Council,  on  January'  27,  had 
unanimously  approved  the  draft  trusteeship  agree- 
ment for  Italian  Somaliland.  On  January  31,  it 
adopted  a  resolution  containing  the  terms  of  ref- 
erence for  the  Visiting  Mission  to  Trust  Territories 
in  the  Pacific,  which  will  depart  no  later  than 
April  10. 

Internationai  Labor  Office 

The  International  Labor  Organization's  Re- 
gional Conference  for  Asia  ended  its  2-week 
session  at  Nuwara  Eliya,  Ceylon,  on  January  27. 
Attending  the  Conference  were  government,  em- 
ployer, and  worker  delegates  from  18  countries  and 
territories  and  observers  from  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  In  its  conclusions,  which  will  go 
before  the  Governing  Body  for  action,  the  Con- 
ference recommended  (1)  vigorous  action  to 
implement  the  technical  aid  program  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  and  of  the  LTnited 
Nations;  (2)  that  Asian  governments  establish 
wage-fixing  machinery  to  protect  the  worker  and 
to  assure  that  increases  in  productivity  are  v&- 
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fleeted  in  earnings ;  (3)  measures  to  improve  Asian 
labor  inspection  services  and  other  measures  de- 
signed to  help  Asian  countries  make  full  use  of 
their  manpower;  (4)  national  and  international 
action  to  stimulate  the  development  of  cooperative 
movements  as  a  means  of  furthering  economic 
development.  The  Conference  strongly  urged 
equitable  and  adequate  representation  of  Asian 
countries  on  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  and  its  committees  and 
that  immediate  consideration  be  given  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Asian  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Organization. 

IVIinorities 

The  Sub-Commission  on  the  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination and  Protection  of  Minorities  con- 
cluded its  third  session  at  Lake  Success  January 
27;  the  recommendations  will  go  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  for  approval  and  appro- 
priate action. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  prevention  of  dis- 
crimination, two  resolutions  were  passed  which 
were  directed  respectively  toward  obtaining  infor- 
mation on  methods  found  useful  in  preventing 
discrimination  and  toward  attacking  this  problem 
through  educational  measures. 

A  definition  of  minorities  for  purposes  of  pro- 
tection by  the  United  Nations  was  adopted,  but  the 
problem  of  classification  of  minorities  was  turned 
over  to  a  subcommittee,  which  will  report  to  the 
next  session.  The  Sub-Commission  recommended 
a  general  article  on  protection  of  minorities  for 
inclusion  in  the  International  Covenant  on  Human 
Riglits  and  also  that  the  General  Assembly  adopt, 
as  an  interim  means  of  displaying  its  concern  for 
minorities,  a  resolution  concerning  language 
rights  proposed  by  the  United  States  expert  and 
approved  by  the  Sub-Commission  at  its  second 
session.  The  majority  of  the  Sub-Commission 
members  were  in  favor  of  presenting  views  on 
measures  of  implementation  that  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  International  Covenant  on  Human 
Rights,  and  therefore  the  Sub-Commission  recom- 
mended (1)  provision  in  the  Covenant  to  grant  the 
riglit  of  petition  to  individuals  and  groups,  rather 
than  limiting  it  to  states;  (2)  establishment  of  an 
international  court  or  tribunal  as  the  most  effective 
guaranty  of  human  rights;  and  (3)  establishment 
of  a  court  or  body  to  adjudicate  problems  raised 
by  the  demands  of  minority  groups  for  minority 
status. 
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The  Plan  and  Means  for  a  Common  Defense' 


"\Mien  the  legislation  setting  up  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Program  was  considered,  a  great 
deal  vras  said  about  the  advisability  or  inadvisa- 
bility  of  arming  people  for  peace.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  paradoxes  of  our  tmie  that  a  policy  of 
building  military  strength  should  promote  peace- 
ful relations  between  nations.  And  yet,  it  is  a 
paradox  sanctioned  by  the  realities  of  the  times. 

The  Mdap,  as  it  is  called,  was  set  up  to  answer 
a  vital  need.  Friendly  European  nations  were 
asking  us  for  aid  to  build  up  the  defenses  in  which 
the  United  States  has  a  tremendous  stake.  We 
were  already  helping  them  economically.  We 
were  helping  them  morally.  We  were  helping 
them  diplomatically.  In  order  to  cement  the  co- 
operation, to  bridge  the  gap,  we  added  this  care- 
fully studied  program  of  military  assistance. 

Clearly,  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  assure,  to  whatever  extent  possible,  the 
security  of  free  peoples  in  other  nations.  Clearly, 
this  concept  underlines  our  relations  with  all  other 
nations. 

Many  provocative  questions  were  raised  about  a 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program.  Would  it 
cast  a  shadow  of  uneasiness  over  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations?  Would  it  operate  in  harmony 
with  the  Atlantic  Pact  ?  Would  we  give  too  much 
away  and  then  be  sorry?  Would  we  be  able  to  get 
out  if  circumstances  changed  in  a  country  and  we 
wanted  to  withdraw  our  help?  Wliere  would  we 
draw  the  line  as  to  whom  to  help  ?  And  just  what 
kind  of  help  would  it  be? 

So  many  weighty  questions  crossed  the  ocean 
that  they  could  have  sunk  an  aircraft  carrier.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  details  of  working  out  the 
program  in  its  complex  setting  were  enough  to 
create  a  time  lag  of  some  4  months  between  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  and  the  green  light  to  go 
ahead  and  ship.  Although  the  act  was  signed 
by  the  President  on  October  5,  we  are  only  now 
approaching  the  stage  where  the  first  boat  can  be 
loaded. 


'  An  excerpted  version  of  an  address  by  .Tames  Bruce, 
Director,  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program.  For  com- 
plete text,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  No.  94, 
of  Jan.  27,  1950. 


Requirements  Under  the  Program 

Why  ?  Because  before  a  single  nail  can  go  out 
under  the  Program,  several  requirements  nmst  be 
met. 

First,  in  order  to  fit  the  program  into  the  back- 
ground of  the  Atlantic  Pact,  the  law  said  our  help 
must  promote  the  integrated  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  And  to  make  sure  that  it  did,  most 
of  the  money— all  but  $100,000,000— was  locked 
up  until  the  Council  and  the  Defense  Committee 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  recommended  de- 
fense plans,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
approved  those  plans.  At  this  date,  the  plans 
have  been  duly  approved,  and  the  full  appropria- 
tion has  become  available.  When  aid  begins  to 
flow  it  must  be  in  accordance  with  those  defense 
plans. 

The  second  requirement  that  held  things  up  for 
awhile  was  the  need  to  sign  bilateral  agreements 
with  the  countries  before  anything  could  be 
shipped.  Wherever  two  languages  and  transla- 
tions and  interpretations  are  involved,  it  always 
takes  time  to  convince  the  other  fellow  that  you 
mean  the  same  thing  he  does.  Even  when  both 
sides  speak  the  same  language,  differing  views 
must  be  reconciled.  But  this  difference  is  no  longer 
a  stumbling  block.  We  will  shortly  be  ready  and 
set  to  go. 

To  go  where  and  with  what?  The  legislation 
is  very  specific,  with  one  exception.  We  have 
available  $1,314,010,000  in  direct  grant  aid.  Of 
that  money,  $1,000,000,000  in  cash  and  contract 
authority  can  be  used  for  aid  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  countries — but  only  for  those  that 
asked  for  help.  That  means  the  program  will 
directly  help  eight  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  coun- 
tries— United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Italy. 

$211,370,000  is  authorized  for  Greece  and  Tur- 
key. That  is  simply  a  continuation  of  past  policy, 
and  the  Greek  and  Turkish  aid  programs  will  go 
on  as  before. 

The  third  category  is  for  aid  to  Iran,  Korea, 
and  the  Philippines,  and  they  are  granted  $27,- 
640,000  collectively. 

The  last  earmark,  and  the  only  one  that  leaves 
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room  for  discretion,  is  a  $75,000,000  grant  to  pro- 
mote the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  act  in  the 
general  area  of  China.  Those  who  are  faithful 
gallery  listeners  know  that  the  distressing  situa- 
tion in  China  at  the  time  the  legislation  was  passed 
made  it  impossible  to  foresee  the  potentialities  of 
any  such  aid.  The  $75,000,000  amounts,  in  effect, 
to  an  emergency  fund  for  the  President,  and  he  can 
spend  it  in  any  way  that  will  conform  to  the  poli- 
cies and  purposes  of  the  legislation.  That  means 
the  money  need  not  be  spent  on  military  aid. 

So  much  for  the  direct  grant  assistance.  An- 
other kind  of  aid  is  spelled  out  in  the  program  that 
permits  certain  countries  to  buy  military  items 
from  the  United  States  for  cash,  providing  they 
have  collective  defense  or  regional  arrangements 
with  this  country.  That  kind  of  provision  is  a 
definite  stimulus  to  the  mutual-help  concept.  It 
encourages  free  peoples  to  think  of  themselves  as  a 
group  without  boundaries,  and  it  permits  certain 
countries  that  need  equipment  and  have  free  dol- 
lars to  help  themselves.  Canada  and  the  Ameri- 
can Kei^ublics  will  probably  buy  from  our  De- 
l^artment  of  Defense  under  this  arrangement. 
Also,  the  Atlantic  Pact  countries  that  did  not  re- 
quest aid  will  benefit  from  the  Mda  program 
through  this  cash  purchase  provision. 


Types  of  Equipmjent 

Wlien  we  get  to  talking  about  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  direct  grant  and  cash  purchases,  the  im- 
portant fact  of  what  gets  put  on  the  ship,  and  the 
mechanics  of  how  it  gets  there,  often  get  lost. 

Some  people  were  worried  that  we  were  going 
to  build  factories  or  run  them  over  there.  We 
definitely  are  not.  We're  actually  prohibited  by 
the  law  from  doing  so.  Under  this  program,  we 
will  send  three  kinds  of  things:  certain  excess 
military  equipment  we  have  but  don't  need  and 
also  new  equipment,  technical  advice  needed  to  re- 
pair or  ovei'haul  or  modernize  equipment  in  the 
requesting  countries,  and  machine  tools  and  ma- 
terials needed  for  arms  production  now  in  exist- 
ence. In  other  words,  we  are  not  going  to  "boom" 
arms  production  by  creating  new  facilities;  we 
are  not  starting  an  armaments  race;  we  are  not 
underwriting  a  new  enterprise.  What  we  are 
doing  is  trying  to  make  it  possible  for  recipient 
nations  to  maintain  the  maximum  military 
security  compatible  with  the  size  and  economic 
recovery  of  each  individual  nation. 

The  excess  military  equipment  that  we  ship 
cannot  exceed  $450,000,000  value,  based  on  original 
cost.  However,  say  the  maximum  value  of  $450,- 
000,000  were  shi])ped — that  entire  value  will  not 
be  charged  against  the  program — only  the  amount 
spent  to  i)ut  the  equipment  into  usable  condition. 
What  kind  of  equipment  does  it  include?  Prob- 
ably spare  parts  and  accessories  for  American 
equipment  already  held  by  these  countries. 

To  allay  any  fears  that  American  stocks  might 


be  reduced  to  our  own  detriment  or,  in  other 
words,  that  we  might  give  away  too  much,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  was  given  discretion  to  deny 
transfer  of  equipment  from  our  stocks  if  he  thinks 
it  would  be  'harmful  to  our  interests.  So,  we  have 
a  check  both  on  the  amount  and  the  type  of  equip- 
ment that  goes  over. 

The  Department  of  Defense  plays  a  vital  role, 
both  in  the  mechanics  and  in  the  control  part  of  the 
program,  and  here  one  can  see  the  necessary  co- 
ordination between  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  in  order  to  put  the  program  over  effec- 
tively. 

A  final  check  over  the  whole  program  was  di- 
vided between  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  United  Nations.  One  of  the  questions  raised 
was  how  to  stop  the  flow  of  goods  quickly  if  cir- 
cumstances changed  in  a  country  and  the  political 
or  economic  situation  was  unfavorable.  To  meet 
those  contingencies,  the  President  is  required  to 
stop  the  assistance  whenever  it  is  no  longer  in  the 
interest  of  or  consistent  with  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  He  must  also  cut  the  progi"am  if 
he  is  asked  to  by  a  nation  receiving  help,  or  if  a 
continuation  of  our  help  would  contravene  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Security  Council,  or  if  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  finds  that  such  as- 
sistance is  undesirable  for  a  particular  country. 

That  check  solved  a  good  number  of  the  "if's," 
but  there  was  still  a  last  one.  What  if  the  Presi- 
dent didn't  act  fast  enough?  Congress  can 
terminate  the  assistance  by  a  joint  resolution  which 
does  not  require  Presidential  signature. 

Fulfillment  of  U.N.  Objectives 

The  provision  that  aid  must  be  stopped  if  its 
continuation  would  contravene  a  decision  of  the 
Security  Council  or  if  the  General  Assembly  finds 
it  undesirable  is  important.  It's  important  be- 
cause one  of  the  things  we  must  all  understand  is 
the  relation  of  Mdap  to  our  policy  of  full  support 
for  the  United  Nations.  Mdap  was  developed  to 
complement  the  strength  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  this  program  in 
no  way  contradicts  the  American  hope  that  we 
can  find  a  way  to  achieve  international  regula- 
tion and  reduction  of  armaments.  Throughout 
the  program  development,  the  intention  has  never 
been  lost  sight  of  that  the  United  States  will 
employ  every  effort  to  get  agreements  that  will 
provide  the  United  Nations  witli  the  armed  forces 
contemplated  in  the  Cliarter  and  to  get  the  kind  of 
armament  regulation  and  reduction  that  will  mean 
jn'otection  against  violation  and  evasion.  Mdap 
is  a  means  to  more  complete  fulfillment  of  United 
Nations  objectives — the  objectives  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  The  provision  making 
tills  helj)  in  ellect  subject  to  the  continued  sanc- 
tion of  the  Security  Council  and  the  (ieneral  As- 
sembly jiatently  reafllrms  our  faith  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  and  our  desire  to  work 
within  the  framework. 
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Place  of  MDAP  in  Recovery  Program 

Allot  Ian-  !i<j;eiKy  of  the  CiovoriiuuMit  liiis  a  part  in 
tlie  Program,  and  tliat  is  the  Economic  Coojiera- 
tion  Administration,  the  ECA.  Tlie  Economic 
Kecovery  Projrram  requires  tliat  whatever  can  be 
accomplislied  l)v  mutual  defense  assistance  must 
not  jeopardize  to  any  ch'j::ree  the  economic  recover}' 
of  each  indiviihial  nation.  On  the  contrary,  eco- 
nomic recovery  must  not  be  jeopardized  by  the 
sense  of  insecurity  from  which  so  many  almost  de- 
fenseless countries  have  sutlered.  It  was  clearly 
understood  all  along  the  line,  and  is  now  clearly 
understood,  that  economic  recovery  should  be 
given  top  i>riority. 

The  problem  raised  is  this :  the  concept  of  Mdap 
is  one  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  We  are  to  sup- 
ply certain  materials  that  will  help  these  countries 
maintain  their  defense  and,  where  neceSvSary,  in- 
crease their  existing  arms  production.  At  the 
same  time,  a  possible  increase  in  arms  production 
in  a  recipient  country  is  not  to  be  undertaken  if  it 
means  a  consequent  decrease  in  production  of  ma- 
terials for  export  to  dollar  areas,  or  if  it  means 
transfer  of  workers  from  civilian  employment  to 
defense  employment,  or  if  it  means  burdening  the 
financial  structure  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
inflation.  This  problem  is  one  that  can  only  be 
solved  through  actual  operation.  The  legislation 
authorizing  Mdap  specifically  spells  out  the  top 
priority  of  economic  recovery.  In  order  to  adjust 
the  ratio  of  arms  production  to  civilian  production 
and  to  work  out  the  financial  stresses  and  strains, 
the  ECA  is  working  closely  with  both  State  and 
Defense  Departments  to  make  sure  that  the  intent 
of  the  law  is  carried  through.  Overseas,  as  in 
Washington,  the  program  will  be  carried  on  with 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  ECA  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

We  are,  all  in  all,  off  to  a  sound  start.  There  has 
been  excellent  cooperation  between  the  agencies 
concerned  to  achieve  a  fine  integration  or  dove- 
tailing between  ERF,  the  Atlantic  Pact,  and 
Mdap. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  to  be  done  in  a  short 
time.  The  authorization  passed  by  the  Congress 
runs  until  June  30, 1950.  That  leaves  .5  montlis  to 
accomplisli  the  job  on  which  we  are  now  engaged, 
though  certain  goods  can  continue  to  be  shipped 
after  that  time,  mainly  the  goods  bought  under 
contract  authority. 

We  have,  now,  three  programs,  drawn  into  the 
network  of  the  United  Nations.  Together,  they 
provide  increased  momentum  toward  economic  re- 
covery, political  stability,  and  security  from  ag- 
gression. Eor  the  free  peoples  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, as  for  other  peoples  to  whom  the  Mda  pro- 
-am is  applicable,  these  programs,  against  the 
United  Nations  back-drop,  form  a  chain  to  re- 
cover}-— a  hope  of  return  to  the  life  they  would 
like  to  lead.  For  a  potential  war  maker,  they 
spell  warning.  Tliey  show  the  possibilities  of 
cohesion  and  unity,  the  dynamics  of  action  that  is 


motivated  by  moral  conviction.  For  us,  they  are 
insurance  against  war.  But  they  are  more  than 
insurance.  They  are  jirograms  designed  to  give 
expi'ession  to  the  positive  conviction  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  freedom  from  tyranny,  from  ag- 
gression, and  from  want  shall  not  be  lost  wherever 
it  is  humanly  possible  for  us  to  help  maintain  it. 


Work  on  All  Forms  of  Atomic 
Weapons  Will  Continue 

Statement  hy  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  31] 

It  is  part  of  my  responsibility  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  armed  forces  to  see  to  it  that  our 
country  is  able  to  defend  itself  against  any  pos- 
sible aggressor.  Accordingly,  I  have  directed  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  continue  its  work 
on  all  forms  of  atomic  weapons,  including  the  so- 
called  hydrogen  or  super-bomb.  Like  all  other 
work  in  the  field  of  atomic  weapons,  it  is  being  and 
will  be  carried  forward  on  a  basis  consistent  with 
the  over-all  objectives  of  our  program  for  peace 
and  security. 

This  we  shall  continue  to  do  until  a  satisfactory 
plan  for  international  control  of  atomic  energy 
is  achieved.  We  shall  also  continue  to  examine 
all  those  factors  that  affect  our  program  for  peace 
and  this  country's  security. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Legislation 

The  Fisheries  Conventions.  Hearing  before  a  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United 
States  Senate,  Eishty-first  Congress,  First  Session,  on 
the  Ratification  by  the  United  States  Government  of  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fislieries  signed  at  Washington,  February  8,  1049  (Exec- 
utive N).  Convention  with  Mexico  for  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Commission  for  the  Scientific  Inves- 
tigation of  Tuna,  signed  at  Mexico  City,  January  25,  1949 
(Executive  K).  Convention  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Inter-American  Tuna  Commission,  signed  at  Washington, 
May  31,  1949    (Executive  P).     vi,   131  pp. 

United  States  Participation  in  Certain  International 
Organizations.  Hearings  before  a  Special  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Eighty-first  Congress,  First  Session,  on  H.J. 
Res.  .334,  a  joint  resolution  to  amend  certain  laws  provid- 
ing for  membership  and  participation  by  tlie  United  States 
in  certain  international  organizations.  July  -1  and  22, 
1949.     iii,  70  pp. 

{Continued  on  page  2^2) 
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status  of  Freedom  in  the  World  Today 


hy  Under  Secretary  Webb  ^ 


Everybody  who  talks  about  freedom  has  his  own 
idea  of  wliat  it  means.  I  am  going  to  give  you 
mine,  for  what  it  is  worth. 

If  I  were  given  the  impossible  job  of  measuring 
the  amount  of  freedom  in  the  world  today,  I  might 
go  about  it  this  way.  I  might  take  a  great  public 
opinion  poll  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
world,  and  ask  each  one  of  them  this  question :  "Do 
you  believe  that  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  im- 
prove your  lot  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  even 
help  someone  close  to  you  to  do  the  same?"  And 
whoever  answered  "Yes"  to  that  question  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  in  some  degree  a  free  human 
being.  That  is  how  I  might  measure  the  status 
of  freedom  in  the  world  today. 

Now  you  will  say  that  is  a  very  crude  way  to 
measure  freedom,  and  it  undoubtedly  is.  But  if  a 
human  bein^  believes  he  can  better  his  lot  in  the 
world,  then  lie  has  a  sense  of  opportunity.  And 
a  sense  of  opportunity  is  at  the  very  root  of  prog- 
ress. Now  I  believe  that  freedom  is  bound  up  with 
progress,  and  progress  is  bound  up  with  oppor- 
tunity. No  matter  how  poor  a  man  may  be,  no 
matter  how  lowly  his  dwelling,  if  he  can  see  a 
chance  of  making  a  better  life  by  his  own  work, 
and  his  own  effort,  and  his  own  will,  then  I  say  he 
is  in  some  degree  a  free  man. 

^  Now  where  does  this  very  simple  condition  of 
human  freedom  exist  in  the  world  today  ?  It  ex- 
ists wlierever  man  lias  some  small  but  real  degree 
of  political  power.  It  may  not  be  the  power  of 
political  office — only  a  handful  in  the  world  have 
that.  It  may  be  only  tlie  power  to  lift  a  small 
voice  in  the  management  of  a  small  community. 
But  that  is  the  beginning  of  political  power.  That 
is  the  start  on  the  road  to  freedom. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Only  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  a  great  and  memorable  thing 
happened  in  the  history  of  human  freedom.  A 
new  republic  was  born.  A  new  democratic  con- 
stitution came  into  effect.     It  was  the  republic 


'A  radio  talk  over  the  National  BroaclcastInK  Com- 
pany network  on  Jan.  28,  lO.'iO,  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date. 


and  the  constitution  of  India.  Now  the  350 
million  citizens  of  this  new  republic  of  India  are, 
in  a  material  sense,  among  the  poorest  and 
humblest  people  in  the  world.  But  they  are  the 
inheritors  of  a  great  and  proud  civilization. 
Today,  most  of  tliem  lack  what  most  of  us 
would  consider  the  barest  necessities  of  life. 
When  every  day  is  a  struggle  for  existence,  how 
can  anyone  have  a  sense  of  freedom — or  a  sense  of 
anything  except  the  desperate  need  to  scratch  for 
a  living?  Yet  because  of  their  new  political  in- 
deiJendence,  because  they  are  building  new  demo- 
cratic institutions,  these  people  of  India  will  have 
a  better  chance.  They  will  have  a  better  chance 
to  make  their  own  lives  in  their  own  way,  and 
thereby,  jDerhaps  to  learn  what  freedom  means. 

In  recent  months,  that  new  and  better  chance 
has  come  to  other  millions  of  people  in  Asia :  To 
millions  in  Pakistan,  in  Burma,  in  Ceylon,  in  the 
Philippines,  in  Korea,  and  in  Indonesia.  And 
the  birth  of  these  new  independent  nations  is  one 
of  the  great  and  hopeful  things  that  has  happened 
for  these  peoples  and  for  us. 

Therefore  I  say  to  you  that  political  independ- 
ence and  political  freedom  are  the  roots  out  of 
which  all  other  freedoms  grow — freedom  to  speak 
out,  to  worship,  to  work,  and  to  live  without  fear. 
We  Americans  know  this.  The  founders  of  our 
country  came  here  seeking  freedom,  but  they  did 
not  really  find  it  until  they  had  fought  and  some 
of  them  had  died  for  political  independence.  Out 
of  our  political  freedom  came  opportunity,  and 
out  of  opportunity  came  progress. 

So  I  urge  you,  guard  your  political  freedom. 
Give  some  of  your  thought  and  your  time  and  a 
part  of  your  energy  to  the  art  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Teach  your  children  to  believe  in  it. 
Respect  your  neighbor's  right  to  work  for  it  in 
his  own  way. 

It  is  a  hard  and  cruel  thing,  but  a  noble  thin<;, 
to  die  for  freedom.  It  is  a  nobler  thing  and,  in 
many  ways,  much  harder  to  live  for  it.  But  in 
living  for  it  we  shall  meet  the  supreme  test  of 
this  century:  the  test  of  whether  we  shall  nobly 
save  or  meanly  lose  the  last  best  liope  of  earth. 
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A  Favorable  Climate  for  Private  Investment* 


"Loans  of  public  funds  cannot  of  themselves 
bring  about  economic  development.  They  help 
to  create  tlie  basic  structure,  but  the  main  job 
must  be  done  by  private  capital,"  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Inter-American  Affairs  Edward  G. 
Miller,  told  a  meeting  on  Inter- American  affairs 
in  Chicago  on  February  1. 

Mr.  Miller  discussed  the  question  of  creating 
favorable  conditions  for  private  investment  in 
Latin  America  and  outlined  seven  major  factors 
that  affect  the  rate  of  private  investment  in  the 
other  American  Republics. 

"Large  as  United  States  private  investments 
ai'e,  the  rate  of  new  investment  is  slow,  much 
slower  than  it  need  be  or  should  be,"  Mr.  Miller 
said. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  identified  those  fac- 
tors that  bring  about  a  favorable  climate  for  pri- 
vate investment  as  confidence;  the  kind  of 
government  that  exists  in  a  country  which  seeks 
foreign  investment;  local  investment;  absence  of 
discrimination  against  foreign  investment;  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  investor  that,  if  he  earns 
money  abroad,  there  will  be  dollars  available  for 
the  transfer  of  his  earnings;  a  fair  and  rational 
system  of  taxation;  and  last,  the  technical  com- 
petence and  know-how  to  make  the  capital 
productive. 

In  discussing  each  of  these  requirements,  Mr. 
Miller  had  this  to  say : 


Confidence 

The  first  thing  we  mean  is  confidence — and  con- 
fidence involves  personal  considerations.  It  is  no 
accident  that  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of 
friendship,  commerce  and  economic  development 
recently  signed  with  Uruguay  is  entitled  "Entry 
and  Basic  Personal  Rights"  and  that  the  second 
is  entitled  "Protection  of  Persons."  Unless  man- 
agement can  follow  capital  in  reasonable  numbers 
there  will  be  no  investment.     Unless  the  man- 


'An  excerpted  version  of  an  address  given  on  Feb.  1, 
1950,  at  a  meeting  sponsored  tiy  the  Chicago  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Inter- 
American  Council  of  Commerce  and  Production  (Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  American  Nations).  For  com- 
plete text,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  73. 


agerial  staff  receives  personal  protection,  there  can 
be  no  stability  of  investment.  These  are  basic 
concepts :  the  inviolability  of  the  liome ;  the  right 
to  pursue  one's  own  religious  beliefs ;  the  right  to 
a  i)rompt  and  fair  trial  in  case  of  accusation  of 
crime.  If  one  of  our  nationals  is  the  victim  of  a 
personal  crime,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  ef- 
fective police  and  judicial  measures  will  be  taken 
against  the  criminals.  Where  criminals  go  un- 
punished, as  in  some  cases  in  which  managerial 
personnel  have  been  murdered,  the  result  is  neces- 
sarily a  lessening  of  confidence. 

Stable  Institutions 

The  basic  factor  of  confidence  is  thus  inseparable 
from  a  second  factor,  namely,  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment that  exists  in  the  country  which  seeks  foreign 
investment.  Our  people  cherish  the  ideal  of 
stable,  representative,  democratic  institutions. 
Our  people  know  that  stable  democracy  provides 
the  best  governmental  structure  under  which  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  operate. 

Local  investment 

The  third  basic  factor  essential  for  the  at- 
traction of  foreign  investment  is  local  investment. 
Our  nation  has  always  been  open  to  foreign  capi- 
tal, but  one  of  the  circumstances  which  encouraged 
foreign  investors  to  come  in  was  the  fact  that  our 
own  capital  would  be  working  side  by  side  with 
theirs.  In  countries  where  foreign  investment  is 
the  only  investment,  foreign  investment  is  an  od- 
dity and  its  managers  are  intruders.  The  foreign 
enterprise,  by  its  conspicuousness,  is  exposed  to 
dangers  which  would  not  arise  in  a  setting  that 
included  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  investment. 
Moreover,  an  active  and  healthy  degree  of  local 
investment  activity  is  bound  to  insure  a  richer 
market  for  the  products  of  foreign  investment 
whatever  they  may  be.  Investors  are  not  ordinar- 
ily attracted  to  areas  that  are  stagnant  econo- 
mically. 

The  inadequacy  of  local  capital  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  substantial  deterrents  to  new  investment  in 
Latin  America.  Age-old  habits  of  investment  in 
real  estate — the  epitome  of  a  stagnant  economy — 
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cannot  be  easily  broken.  In  many  countries, 
among  the  peoples  themselves,  there  are  symptoms 
of  an  essential  lack  of  confidence.  The  most  ob- 
vious symptom  is  the  flight  of  capital.  So  long 
as  a  great  part  of  private  Latin  American  capital 
is  invested  in  the  more  developed  countries  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  shortage  of  locally  available  capi- 
tal. Another  symptom  is  the  tendency  to  amortize 
an  investment  in  the  least  possible  time.  A  return 
of  10  percent  per  annum  on  an  equity  investment 
is  often  regarded  as  too  small.  Twenty  percent  or 
more  is  not  regarded  as  excessive  in  some  coun- 
tries. This  kind  of  thinking  about  the  function 
of  capital  investment  is  obviously  different  from 
our  own. 

It  is  not  only  private  investment  from  abroad 
that  is  inhibited  by  the  shortage  of  local  capital. 
Loans  of  public  funds  are  also  held  back.  It  has 
not  generally  been  the  policy  of  our  public  lending 
institutions  to  provide  for  local  ciirrency  expendi- 
tures. In  an  irrigation  or  hydroelectric  project, 
however,  local  expenditures  may  represent  a  great 
part  of  the  total  enterprise.  One  of  the  major  im- 
pediments to  the  making  of  loans  in  such  cases  has 
been  the  difficulty  that  confronts  local  sources,  in- 
cluding governments,  in  providing  for  the  local 
currency  costs  without  causing  inflation. 

Absence  of  Discrimination 

A  fourth  requirement  for  a  favorable  climate 
is  absence  of  discrimination  against  foreigii  in- 
vestment. A  foreign  company  may  be  an  attrac- 
tive target,  especially  if  it  is  big.  Discrimination 
may  take  the  form  of  direct  action,  such  as  ex- 
propriation or  exclusion  from  certain  types  of 
normal  business  activity;  or  especially  onerous 
taxes  may  be  imposed  upon  foreign  enterprises. 
It  is  our  policy  to  eliminate  the  threat  of  discrimi- 
nation by  negotiating  treaties  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  economic  development  with  our  fellow 
American  Republics.  Such  treaties  are  designed 
to  provide  a  set  of  rules  under  which  foreign  in- 
vestment activities  may  be  carried  on. 

Dollar  Transfers 

A  fifth  factor  essential  to  United  States  foreign 
investment  is  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  investor 
that  if  he  earns  money  abroad  there  will  be  dollars 
available  for  the  transfer  of  his  earnings.  There 
are  only  six  or  seven  countries  in  the  hemisphere 
that  do  not  have  dollar-shortage  difficulties.  Some 
of  the  others  have,  nevertheless,  assigned  a  high 
j>riority  under  their  exchange-control  systems  to 
the  transfer  of  current  earnings  on  foreign  invest- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  standard  form  of  the 
treaty  of  economic  development  contains  general 
assurances  on  this  point.  The  stark  fact,  how- 
ever, is  that  any  assui'anccs  of  this  nature — regard- 
less of  their  sincerity — are  subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  foreign  exchange  at  any  particular  time. 


That  dependence  on  the  supply  of  foreign  ex- 
change cannot  be  completely  eliminated  by  any 
written  document.  This  situation  has  no  counter- 
part in  the  field  of  domestic  investment. 

To  deal  with  this  problem  of  convertibility,  we 
have  asked  Congi-ess  to  authorize  the  Export -Im- 
port Bank,  on  the  basis  of  funds  already  available 
to  it,  to  extend  certain  limited  guaranties  to  for- 
eign private  investments  with  respect  to  risks  pe- 
culiar to  such  investment.  The  most  important 
risk  is  that  one  arising  out  of  foreign-exchange 
shortages;  although  other  risks,  such  as  those  of 
expropriation  and  war  damage,  could  be  included. 
A  similar  guarantee  provision  has  been  included 
in  the  ERP  legislation.  The  present  proposal 
has  substantial  backing  in  business  circles.  It 
also  has  opposition  in  business  circles.  Part  of 
the  opposition  is  based  on  a  fear  that  the  proposal 
threatens  established  American  enterprises 
abroad. 

I  do  not,  myself,  find  this  fear  well-founded. 
The  proposal  involves  only  an  extension  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank's  present  authority.  The 
Bank  already  has  ample  power  to  purchase  many 
types  of  securities  and  notes  of  American  com- 
panies or  their  subsidiaries  abroad.  It  has  always 
administered  this  authority  with  due  regard  for 
established  American  businesses.  Since  it  has 
not  misused  the  authority  which  it  already  pos- 
sesses, there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would 
misuse  its  extended  authority.  Furthermore,  the 
Bank  proposes  to  make  it  clear  that  guaranteed 
investments  rank  in  all  respects  with  all  the  other 
United  States  investments  in  the  country  involved 
and  that  the  nature  of  the  treatment  accorded 
them  will  reflect  this  equality.  Any  local  cur- 
rency received  by  the  Bank  in  connection  with  a 
guaranteed  investment  will  rank  with  local-cur- 
rency proceeds  of  other  United  States  investments 
in  regard  to  jiriority  of  claims  upon  the  exchange 
resources  of  the  country  concerned. 

Some  critics  have  objected  to  the  guarantee  pro- 
gram because  they  believe  that  our  Government 
should  not  associate  itself  with  private  business  in 
such  a  way.  These  critics  have  overlooked  the  ex- 
tent to  which  our  Government  has,  throughout 
our  history,  lielped  private  industry  right  here  at 
home.  Where  would  Chicago  be  it  railroads  had 
not  been  helped  thi-ough  land  grants  and  subsidies? 
What  of  the  activities  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  which  does  not  merely  incur 
contingent  obligations  with  respect  to  private  busi- 
nesses but  actually  advances  funds  for  their  sup- 
port ?  Our  aviation  and  shipping  industries  receive 
direct  subsidies  from  the  Government.  Our  agi'i- 
culture  is  based  on  various  types  of  subsidy  to 
which  both  political  parties  are  committed  to  dif- 
ferent degrees.  The  guarantee  program  is  much 
more  limited  and  indirect  than  any  of  these 
examples.  It  involves  no  present  approj^riation 
of  funds.  In  the  long  run,  it  may  involve  no  out- 
lay whatever  by  our  Government. 
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Equitable  Taxation 

A  sixtli  fiutDi-  ill  attniotinir  foroi<,ni  investment 
is  that  of  a  fair  and  rational  system  of  taxation. 
Prospective  foreign  investors  pause  before  the 
])rospect  of  double  taxation.  They  are  even  more 
liesitant  to  involve  their  funds  in  the  uncertainty 
that  characterizes  the  administration  of  the  tax 
laws  of  some  f()rei<rn  countries,  (^ur  Treasury 
Department  is  now  ne<rotiating  tax  conventions 
with  a  number  of  American  Republics,  which 
should  provide  incentives  to  investment  through 
real  concessions  on  both  sides.  Such  treaties  will 
lay  down  the  rules  of  the  game  in  the  tax  field. 
They  will  jirescribe  mutual  formulae  for  such  un- 
plamorous  but  vital  questions  as  the  determination 
of  income  and  of  allowable  deductions.  They 
will  also  prescribe  methods  of  consultation  between 
the  administering  agencies  of  both  governments. 

Technical  Competence 

A  seventh  element  in  attracting  foreign  capital 
is  the  technical  competence  and  know-how  to  make 
the  capital  productive.  The  absence  of  technical 
competence  in  underdeveloped  areas — and  that  ab- 
sence is  a  ]irime  characteristic  of  such  areas. 
Technical  skills  attract  capital,  and  capital  is  ac- 
companied by  teclmical  skills.  Through  the  Insti- 
tute of  Inter-American  Affairs  and  other  agencies 
of  our  Government  we  have  been  actively  helping 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas  to  improve  their  basic 
skills  in  agriculture,  public  health,  and  industrial 
arts.  We  have  asked  Congress  under  the  Point  4 
Program  for  an  increase  and  expansion  of  such 
cooperative  activities. 

A  word  about  the  role  of  labor.  Nothing  could 
be  more  conducive  to  a  rapid  rate  of  investment 
than  an  increased  recognition  of  the  important 
role  of  responsible  and  progressive  trade  union 
movements  by  those  unions  dedicated  to  in- 
creased productivity  and  improved  working  and 
living  conditions  and  not  those  serving  the  politi- 
cal ends  of  a  foreign  country. 

II 

What  more  should  we  be  doing  ?  The  job  is  not 
ours  alone.  It  is  not  even  primarily  ours.  It  is 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  the  job  of  our  Govern- 
ment or  of  private  enterprise  in  this  country. 

Our  20  fellow  republics  in  this  hemisphere  are 
juridically  our  equals.  Like  us,  they  have  their 
own  sovereignty  and  enjoy  the  dignity  of  their 
own  independence.  liike  us.  they  assume  respon- 
sibility for  themselves.  Each  carries  its  own  des- 
tiny in  its  own  hands.  Each  regulates  its  own 
affairs  with  no  less  authority  than  that  which  we 
exercise  over  our  affairs  in  this  country.  Each 
must  decide  for  itself  what  it  will  do  about  its  own 
economic  development.  Each  must  decide  for  it- 
self whether  it  wants  foreign  private  investment 
and,  if  so,  whether  it  is  prepared  to  establish  tlie 
conditions  necessary  to  such  investment.  It  would 
be  an  impertinence  on  our  part  to  presume  that 
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we  could  make  these  decisions  for  our  neighbors 
in  the  hemisphere.  We  come  into  the  picture  only 
when  they  come  to  us,  as  a  source  of  ca])ital  and 
technical  knowledge,  and  request  our  suijport  of 
the  efforts  they  are  prepared  to  make  lor  the 
strengthening  of  tlieir  own  economies. 

Augmenting  Development 

There  is  a  basic  principle  involved  here  that  wo 
must  all  keep  in  mind — we  in  this  country  and  our 
friends  in  the  other  American  Republics.  Secre- 
tary Acheson  expressed  it  effectively  when  he  said 
on  January  12  before  the  National  Press  Club 
that  American  assistance  can  be  effective  when  it 
is  the  "missing  component"  in  a  situation  other- 
wise favorable  with  respect  to  economic  and  poli- 
tical progress.  Most  of  the  components  in  the 
situation  we  have  been  contemplating  must  be 
furnished  by  the  other  American  Republics.  They 
must  furnish  all  seven  of  the  foregoing  compo- 
nents, though  we  can  help  with  some  of  them. 
Only  they  can  furnish  other  components,  tangible 
and  intangible,  that  bear  upon  the  possibility  of 
conducting  business  under  fair  conditions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  rate  of  exchange  fixed  by  a  government 
may,  without  being  discriminatory,  be  so  arbitrary 
in  its  operation  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  conduct 
business  in  the  country.  Again,  even  though  an 
exchange  rate  is  realistic,  the  operation  of  an  ex- 
change control  may  obstruct  progress.  The  sys- 
tem of  justice  in  a  country  may  be  such  as  to  create 
doubts  as  to  contractual  rights.  We  have  all  seen 
how  nationalistic  tendencies,  when  they  affect 
fiscal  and  governmental  policy  may  stultify  the 
possibilities  of  foreign  investment.  Finally,  I 
shall  allow  myself  to  depart  from  diplomatic  prac- 
tice just  long  enough  to  say  to  you  that  there  are 
cases,  as  we  all  know,  in  which  administrative 
venality  is  a  major  impediment  to  investment  and 
to  the  economic  development  of  a  country.  These 
things  are  not  wholly  unknown  anywhere,  our  own 
country  included,  but  wherever  they  exist  they  are 
a  local  responsibility. 

The  Will  for  Assistance 

The  creation  of  favorable  conditions  for  private 
investment  depends  fundamentally  upon  the  will 
of  the  country  concerned.  In  the  absence  of  that 
will,  nothing  we  could  do  would  create  those  con- 
ditions. The  treaties  mentioned  would  be  of  lit- 
tle use.  Public  loans  would  not  lear  to  the  private 
initiatives  on  which  economic  development  de- 
pends. 

This,  then,  is  the  setting  in  which  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  must  perform  the  role  which  falls 
to  it.  This  role  is  through  good  will  and  mutual 
effort  to  help,  first,  to  bring  about  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  factors  that  affect  investment,  of 
the  need  for  programs  of  positive  action  by  the 
governments  that  want  investment,  and  of  the 
things  that  can  be  done  by  governments  to  attract 
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investment.  By  and  large,  this  process  resolves 
itself  into  tedious  and  unspectacular  efforts  in 
specific  situations. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  we  with- 
hold all  economic  cooperation  except  on  condition 
that  the  other  country  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  economic  development 
with  us.  Nevertheless,  this  restriction  confuses 
the  form  with  the  substance.  It  substitutes  the 
device  of  a  treaty  for  the  objective  of  a  treaty, 
which  may  be  attained  by  a  variety  of  other  and, 
in  some  cases,  better  means.  It  substitutes  indi- 
rect compulsion  for  the  willing  reciprocity  that 
must  exist,  in  the  long  run,  between  cooperating 
nations.  For  20  years  we  have  been  trying  in  our 
Latin  American  policy  to  erase  the  old  notion  that 
we  would  not  scruple  to  throw  our  weight  around, 
to  use  our  economic  power  in  order  to  force  con- 
cessions from  other  nations.  Though  we  have 
made  great  progress,  the  notion  still  has  some  cur- 
rency in  Latin  America.  The  fact  is  that  we  are 
cooperating  on  a  voluntary  basis  with  the  other 
American  Republics  in  our  common  interest,  be- 
cause the  health  of  our  entire  community  depends 
on  the  development  of  each  one  of  us.  The  com- 
mon good,  which  is  the  objective  of  our  policy, 
must  not  be  confused  with  petty  bargaining  ad- 
vantages. The  spirit  of  reciprocity  is  not  a  bar- 
gaining matter.  A  bargaining  attitude  on  our 
part  would,  in  fact,  destroy  it. 

Latin  American  Concepts 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be  thought  that 
the  Department  of  State  is  disposed  to  favor  large 
loans  of  public  funds  to  countries  which  do  not 
welcome  our  private  capital.  Iii  some  countries, 
so  many  difficulties  have  been  erected  in  the  way 
of  private  investment — local  as  well  as  foreign — 
that  private  productive  investment  is  infinitesimal. 
In  such  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
United  States  financial  assistance  could  be  fruit- 
ful from  the  standpoint  of  achieving  sound  eco- 
nomic development.  We  do  not  intend  through 
public  lending  to  compensate  for  the  failure  to 
make  the  most  of  natural  resources  through  vig- 
orous economic  activity  on  all  fronts.  Our  Gov- 
ernment will  naturally  favor  making  public  loans 
to  countries  where  the  broader  objectives  of  our 
program  can  be  accomplished.  We  will  in  general 
select  situations  where  public  loans  will  be  accom- 
panied by  private  activity — local  or  foreign.  If 
our  record  of  public  lending  is  scrutinized,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  recipient  nations  have  generally 
been  those  where  our  loans  can  do  most  good  iii 
terms  of  tliese  objectives.  It  will  also  be  seen  that 
they  have  been  those  with  the  highest  development 
of  stable  democratic  government. 

While  there  are  obviously  hard  problems  ahead, 
we  find  that  soiric  countries  have  ninde  encourag- 
ing progress.  In  these  cases,  the  adoption  of  a 
few  !i(l(liti(mal  measures  of  self-help  and  mutual 
aid  should  complete  the  necessary  basic  frame- 


work for  rapid  and  continuing  economic  expan- 
sion. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Latin  American  Republics 
are  more  keen  today  than  ever  before  to  do  some- 
thing positive  for  the  achievement  of  their  eco- 
nomic development.  In  many  countries,  it  has 
become  the  principal  preoccupation  of  their  gov- 
ernments. They  are  increasingly  aware  of  what 
it  takes  to  achieve  economic  development.  They 
are  learning  to  think  about  the  heavy  disadvan- 
tages of  a  narrow  economic  nationalism.  They 
are  learning  the  importance  of  making  themselves 
attractive  to  capital. 

Faith  in  U.S.  Investors 

Finally,  then  what  can  we  all  do  in  a  positive 
fashion  to  improve  the  climate  for  foreign  invest- 
ment in  the  other  American  Republics  ?  Our  for- 
eign enterprise  must  so  conduct  itself  as  to  justify 
a  welcome  reception  abroad.  It  must  act  in  good 
faith.  It  must  understand  the  essential  principle 
of  mutuality,  that  both  parties  must  profit.  Just 
as  the  investor  must  be  assured  of  fair  and  sym- 
pathetic conditions,  so  the  country  receiving  the 
investment  must  be  assured  that  its  own  vital  in- 
terests will  be  honored.  We  must  be  willing  to 
justify  such  assurance  by  our  conduct. 

It  is  only  fair  that  we  recognize  that  some  Amer- 
ican businesses  have,  on  occasion,  behaved  in  a 
fashion  that  has  tended  to  make  all  American  busi- 
ness enterprise  unpopular.  Such  behavior  has 
always  been  exceptional  and  it  is  rare  today.  Our 
Government,  if  only  in  the  interests  of  American 
business  as  a  whole,  is  not  going  to  encourage  this 
kind  of  foreign  investment. 

"Very  recently,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Chairman  Kee  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  Republican  Congress- 
man Herter,  under  the  name  of  "International 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1950."  This  bill — 
which  is  the  proposed  legislation  implementing 
Point  4 — has  bipartisan  support.  The  following  is 
an  excerpt  from  the  statement  of  policy  in  the  bill : 

International  investment  can  make  its  maximum  con- 
tribution to  economic  development  only  where  there  is 
understanding  of  the  mutual  advantages  of  such  invest- 
ment and  where  there  is  confidence  of  fair  and  reasonable 
treatment  and  due  respect  for  the  Icsitiniate  interests 
both  of  the  people  of  the  country  in  which  the  investment 
is  made  and  of  those  who  make  the  investment.  This 
involves  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  under- 
developed areas  that  investors  will  conserve  as  well  as 
develo])  local  resources,  will  hear  u  fair  share  of  local 
taxes  and  observe  local  laws,  and  will  jirovide  adequate 
wages  and  working  conditions  for  local  labor.  It  in- 
volves confidence  on  the  part  of  investors,  through  inter- 
governmental agreements  or  otherwise,  that  they  will  not 
be  dopriv(>d  of  their  property  without  prompt,  adequate, 
and  elTectivc  compensation;  that  they  will  be  given  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  rendt  their  earnings  and  withdraw 
their  capital;  that  they  will  have  reasonable  freedom  to 
niiinage.  operate,  and  control  their  enterprises;  that  they 
will  enjoy  security  in  the  protection  of  their  persons  and 
property,  both  industrial  ami  intellectual,  and  nondis- 
criminatory treatment  in  taxation  and  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business  affairs. 
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streamlining  the  Department  of  State* 


PROCESS  OF  MAKING  POLICY  AND 
TRANSLATING  IT  INTO  ACTION 


The  Department  of  State  is  a  comparatively 
small  department,  with  a  comparatively  modest 
budjret,  compared,  that  is,  with  other  important 
Dei)urtments  of  the  Government,  such  as  Agricul- 
ture which  has  3  times  as  many  employees,  and 
the  Treasury,  which  has  4  times  as  many. 

At  the  present  time,  the  State  Department  has 
about  20,000  employees.  Approximately  13,000 
of  them  are  scattered  around  the  world  at  300 
posts  in  75  countries,  and  the  rest — about  7,000 — 
are  manning  the  home  base  in  Washington. 

Last  year,  tiie  operating  budget,  including  the 
cost  of  maintaining  our  Foreign  Service  in  75 
countries,  was  about  160  million  dollars.  That 
sum  represents  about  7/10  of  1  cent  of  the  United 
States  budget  dollar.  It  is  also  a  small  fraction 
of  the  whole  cost  of  carrying  on  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  country.  Last  year  the  cost  of  foreign  af- 
fairs accounted  for  16  cents  of  the  budget  dollar. 
The  ditference  of  15.3  cents  went  for  such  things 
as  the  European  Recovery  Program,  the  Army's 
occupation  costs,  and  what  we  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national organizations. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Department  had  974  em- 
ployees in  Washington,  one  for  every  seven  we 
have  today.  Ten  years  ago  we  had  in  the  field 
service  about  4,000'  people  of  whom  only  about 
1,600  were  American  citizens.  In  short,  the  home 
staff  has  multiplied  7  times,  and  the  size  of  the 
Foreign  Service  has  trebled  in  the  past  decade. 

When  one  considers  the  change  in  the  position 
of  the  United  States  and  when  one  examines  the 
multiplication  of  our  responsibilities  and  our  in- 
terests all  over  the  world,  that  expansion  of  staff 
is  not  remarkable.  But  it  has  raised  a  number  of 
serious  problems.  Some  of  these  problems  are 
the  kind  any  housewife  would  encounter  who  has 
to  feed  ancl  manage  a  rapidly  growing  family. 
Others  are  the  kind  of  problems  a  business  man 

'  An  excerpted  version  of  an  address  by  Under  Secretary 
Webb  delivered  at  Oxford,  North  Carolina  on  Jan.  27, 
19.50.  For  complete  text,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  No.  79  of  Jan.  26,  1950. 


must  meet  during  a  fourfold  expansion  of  his 
plant.  And  still  others,  considering  the  com- 
plexities of  the  world  situation,  are  of  the  kind 
that  would  tax  the  wisdom  and  patience  and  judg- 
ment of  King  Solomon. 

The  President  is  responsible,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, for  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States.  In  carrying  out  this  responsi- 
bility, the  President's  right  arm  is  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Department.  The  President  has 
other  arms  of  course,  some  45  of  them,  to  help  him 
in  our  foreign  relations.  He  has  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  military  matters,  the  EGA  for  Euro- 
pean recovery,  the  Commerce  Department  for  ex- 
port control,  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  foreign 
loans,  and  many  others.  But  his  strongest  and 
most  important  arm  in  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions is  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  is  true  in 
practice  today.  There  is  a  very  close  personal  rela- 
tion between  these  two  remarkable  men.  Mr.  Ache- 
son  goes  to  see  Mr.  Truman  at  least  twice  a  week 
and  sometimes  more  often.  And  when  Mr.  Ache- 
son  goes  to  the  White  House  to  discuss  the  problem 
of  the  Far  East,  or  Germany,  or  Spain,  or  a  threat 
to  the  peace  in  Latin  America,  or  any  one  of  a 
dozen  other  serious  situations,  he  goes  armed  with 
the  best  information  and  the  best  advice  and  coun- 
sel that  his  Department  can  provide,  plus  his  own 
personal  judgment  of  that  situation. 

Now,  one  test  of  the  State  Department's  useful- 
ness is  the  speed  and  efficiency  with  which  it  can 
provide  the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  best  in- 
formation and  the  best  opinion  and  the  best 
collective  judgment  of  the  Department's  experts. 

The  State  Department  is  an  absolute  gold  mine 
of  facts — many  of  them  conflicting.  Being  a  col- 
lection of  very  human  human  beings,  it  is  also  a 
great  factory  of  ideas  and  opinions  and  judg- 
ments— often  conflicting.  Only  after  the  facts 
have  been  sifted  and  collated,  the  opinions 
weighed,  and  the  differences  tlirashed  out,  can  poli- 
cies and  actions  be  recommended  to  the  Secretary, 
and  by  him,  in  turn,  to  the  President. 

Part  of  my  job  during  the  past  year — perhaps 
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the  main  part — has  been  to  streamline  and  speed 
up  this  immensely  complicated  process  that  I  have 
suggested,  this  process  of  making  policy  and 
translating  it  into  action.  Plans  for  streamlining 
the  work  of  the  Department  had  been  devised  un- 
der the  leadership  of  General  Marshall.  These 
plans  were  the  basis  for  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Hoover  Commission,  of  which  Mr.  Acheson 
was  vice-chairman  before  he  succeeded  General 
Marshall  as  Secretary  of  State.  We  have  been 
putting  these  recommendations  into  effect  during 
the  past  year. 

Practical  Results  Achieved 

One  tremendously  important  result  has  been  to 
relieve  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  necessity  of 
making  dozens  of  relatively  minor  decisions.  Lit- 
erally, hundreds  of  these  decisions  are  now  made 
by  the  ten  Assistant  Secretaries  and  myself.  This 
arrangement  leaves  Mr.  Acheson  freer  to  consider 
and  think  through  the  major  problems  of  foreign 
policy.  And  that  is  a  big  enough  load  for  any  man 
to  have  on  his  mind.  It  is  more  than  enough  to 
keep  him  busy  when  he  is  not  fulfilling  all  the  cere- 
monial and  diplomatic  and  congressional  duties 
that  the  job  of  Secretary  entails. 

During  the  past  year,  the  number  of  papers  that 
come  to  the  Secretary  for  his  signature  or  for  ac- 
tion of  one  kind  or  another  have  been  cut  by  more 
than  half.  A  small  group  of  people  called  the  Ex- 
ecutive Seci-etariat  follows  closely  all  the  work 
going  on  in  the  Department  and  looks  at  every 
paper  before  it  reaches  the  Secretary's  desk  to  see 
that  it  has  been  cleared  by  the  right  people  and, 
if  it  is  for  the  Secretary's  signature,  that  all  the 
right  people  are  agreed  he  should  sign  it. 

Another  improvement  we  have  made  in  the  last 
year  is  to  bring  together  all  the  people  who  have 
to  know  and  make  decisions  about  a  particular 
area.  For  example,  a  problem  concerning  Latin 
America  is  now  considered  jointly  by  all  the  ex- 
perts in  that  area — political,  economic,  intelli- 
gence, and  informational  experts.  Until  recently, 
these  four  kinds  of  experts  were  situated  in  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  Department  and  often  in 
different  buildings.  In  the  process  of  bringing 
these  people  together,  we  cut  the  number  of  organi- 
zation units  in  the  Department  from  393  to  213 — a 
cut  of  45  percent.  All  this  has  made  our  opera- 
tion simpler  and  more  efficient.  No  one  can  ever 
again  accuse  the  Department  of  being  what  one 
Avit  once  called  "a  loose  confederation  of  hostile 
tribes." 

A  third  improvement  we  have  made,  in  line  with 
the  Hoover  Commission's  ideas  and  our  own,  is  to 
strengthen  the  top  command  of  the  Department. 
This  strengthening  has  been  done  in  several  ways. 
For  example,  the  number  of  Assistant  Secretaries 
has  increased  fi-om  6  to  10  during  the  past  year. 
Two  of  them  are  assigned  as  my  deputies,  thus 
giving  the  Under  Secretary  what  Mr.  Acheson 
once  called  "a  fighting  c'hauce  for  life."    We  have 


also  added  an  Ambassador  at  Large  who  can 
undertake  special  missions  and  can  represent  Mr. 
Acheson  at  international  conferences  all  over  the 
world,  making  it  possible  for  him  to  spend  more 
time  in  Washington. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  also  developed  to 
a  very  high  point  of  usefulness  the  work  of  that 
remarkable  group  known  as  the  policy  planners. 
The  Policy  Planning  Staff  is  a  capsule  of  concen- 
trated brain  power  and  experience  in  diplomacy — 
6  men  and  one  woman — sometimes  Iniown  as  the 
crystal  gazers.  It  is  their  job  to  look  into  the 
months  aliead  to  foresee  the  problems  that  are 
likely  to  arise  and  to  develop  plans  to  meet  those 
problems.  It  is  also  their  job  to  stand  off  and 
criticize  the  policies  of  the  Department.  This 
little  group  has  done  such  valuable  work  and  has 
become  so  indispensable  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
how  the  Department  ever  got  along  without  it. 

Relation  Between  People  and  Government 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  going  on  within  the  State  Department  during 
the  past  year.  Some  people  may  look  upon  the 
changes  we  have  made  as  family  matters,  of  no 
particular  interest  or  concern  to  the  American 
people.  I  happen  to  believe  that  the  way  we  run 
our  business  of  foreign  relations  not  only  inter- 
ests the  public,  but  concerns  it  directly.  And  that 
brings  me  to  another  problem  to  which  I  have  been 
giving  a  good  deal  of  time  and  thought  since  I  came 
to  my  present  job.  That  is  the  problem  of  devel- 
oping a  much  more  intimate  relation  and  a  much 
closer  understanding  between  the  peojjle  and  their 
government. 

Speaking  quite  frankly,  I  think  a  good  deal 
needs  to  be  done  to  bring  the  State  Department 
and  the  people  it  serves  closer  together.  Admit- 
tedly, this  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  On  the  one 
'hand,  it  is  not  possible  for  practical  purposes  to 
have  150  million  people  actually  take  part  in  the 
making  of  foreign  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  foreign  policies  are  worth 
the  paper  they  are  written  on  unless  they  reflect, 
in  a  very  real  and  fundamental  way,  the  attitudes 
and  purposes  and  interests  of  150  million  people. 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  problem  of  public  rela- 
tions. It  is  not  a  question  of  "selliiig"  to  the 
people  something  that  has  been  made  in  Washing- 
ton. I  have  no  patience  at  all  with  the  idea,  that 
foreign  policy  is  something  separate  from  the 
people  that  can  or  should  be  ''sold"  to  them.  I 
give  my  fellow  Americans  credit  for  being  just  as 
interested  as  I  am  in  matters  tliat  concern  them 
closely  and  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  their  children. 

The  need,  as  I  see  it,  is  somehow  to  make  the 
problems  of  foreign  relations  so  clear,  so  vivid  and 
so  human  that  whether  we  live  in  North  Carolina, 
or  in  California,  or  in  Washington,  we  will  feel 
that  tliey  concern  us.  We  will  take  a  jiersonal 
interest  in  what  can  be  done  about  them.     And  we 
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will  measure  what  is  done  in  terms  of  the  national 
welfare  and  tlie  national  interest.  The  need  for 
this  kind  of  thinkinj;  puts  a  fjreat  responsibility 
on  those  of  us  in  government.  It  puts  an  equal 
burden  on  the  citizens  who  hire  us  to  look  after 
their  interests. 

Essential  Role  of  the  Foreign  Service 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  people  know  what 
is  involved  in  looking  after  their  interests  abroad. 
"Uliat  is  involved,  for  exajnple,  in  patherini!:  the 
basic  information  without  which  foreign  policies 
could  not  be  made  intelligently? 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  realize  that  we  are 
able  to  get  this  basic  information  because  7,000 
Americans  are  willing  to  serve  their  country 
abroad,  because  they  are  willing  to  cut  themselves 
off  from  home  and  to  work  and  live  in  places  that 
are  often  uncomfortable  and  unhealthy — and 
sometimes  dangerous.  This  is  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States.  These  people  come  from 
all  48  States  of  the  Union. 

Let  me  select  one  or  two  examples  at  random  out 
of  the  files  of  the  Foreign  Service.  At  the  present 
time,  there  is  a  North  Carolina  man  representing 
the  United  States  in  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  the 
independent  nation  of  Thailand  which  borders  on 
China  in  the  South. 

The  continued  political  independence  of  Thai- 
land is  an  American  interest;  and  since  the  war, 
we  have  increased  our  mission  there  to  about  75 
employees, — many  of  whom  are  Thai.  We  are  in- 
terested in  trade  with  Thailand  which  has  valu- 
able resources  such  as  tin,  rice,  rubber,  and  teak. 
Bangkok  is  also  an  ideal  observation  post  for  the 
whole  area  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Life  in  many  Far  Eastern  countries  presents 
certain  inconveniences  and  hazards.  Tempera- 
tures during  the  rainy  season  are  apt  to  stay 
around  100  degrees.  Cholera,  smallpox,  and  ty- 
phoid fever  claim  many  victims. 

Health  and  sanitary  conditions  generally  are 
not  so  advanced  as  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  few  "Western-trained  doctors,  dentists,  or  ocu- 
lists.    Educational  facilities  are  behind  ours. 

Half-way  around  the  world  another  officer  serves 
the  United  States  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  He  is  a 
mining  engineer  and  geologist,  and,  as  consular 
attache,  he  represents  our  American  interest  in 
the  vast  and  largely  untapped  mineral  resources 
of  that  part  of  Africa.  He  makes  his  headquar- 
ters in  Elisabethville,  a  city  with  an  estimated 
•white  population  of  6,000  and  a  Negro  population 
of  about  72,000. 

Health  conditions  in  Elisabethville  are  pretty 
good,  but  malaria  is  an  ever  present  danger. 
Again,  one  is  told  to  bring  along  an  extra  pair  of 
spectacles  and  not  to  rely  on  local  dentists.  His 
post  is  in  one  of  two  American  consular  offices  in 
the  whole  Congo,  and  it  alone  covers  a  territory 
just  a  bit  larger  than  the  combined  area  of  Florida, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  North 


Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 
A  trip  to  I^''opoldville,  1,000  miles  away,  takes 
9  days  by  boat  and  rail.  If  one  is  lucky  enough  to 
get  a  plane,  he  can  do  it  in  6  hours. 

These  men  are  pretty  representative  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  serving  us  in  our  300  Ameri- 
can missions  all  over  the  world.  These  men  and 
women  are  living  in  all  kinds  of  climates — from 
the  hottest  to  the  coldest  in  the  world.  More  than 
that,  they  are  raising  families  of  American  chil- 
dren in  those  places  and  climates. 

Their  work  is  an  absolutely  essential  part  of 
carrying  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States.  Their  job  is  to  look  after  our  interests 
and  to  send  information  to  AVashington.  Our  job 
in  Washington  is  to  send  them  not  only  instruc- 
tions and  information,  but  also  furniture,  refrig- 
erators, electric  heaters,  ordinary  drugs,  and  some- 
times even  diapers. 

Essence  of  American  Power 

The  essence  of  American  power  in  the  world  is 
not  our  military  strength.  It  is  not  in  the  wealth 
we  produce.  It  is  what  we  ourselves  ai'e.  It  is 
our  attitude  toward  the  people  of  other  countries. 

And  what  is  that  attitude?  Throughout  all 
our  history,  it  has  been  that  we  are  interested  in 
other  people  as  people.  We  are  interested  in 
them,  as  Mr.  Acheson  recently  said,  not  "as  pawns 
or  as  subjects  for  exploitation,  but  just  as  people." 

We  want  them  to  be  independent  because  that  is 
what  they  want  for  themselves.  We  want  them 
to  have  enough  to  eat  and  a  decent  roof  over  their 
heads  because  that  is  what  they  most  deeply  want. 

We  oppose  communism  because  of  what  it  does 
to  people.  We  see  communism  being  used  as  an 
imperialist  weapon  to  rob  people  of  their  national 
independence  and  their  individual  freedoms.  And 
so  we  are  against  it. 

This  attitude  of  ours  is  an  essential  fact  of  our 
American  character  and  of  our  foreign  relations. 
So  long  as  we  put  the  needs  and  interests  of  people 
above  all  else,  we  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  our 
foreign  relations. 


Indonesian  Official  To  Discuss 
Export- Import  Bank  Loan 

Statement  hy  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  January  25} 

Dr.  Djuanda  arrived  in  Washington  on  Tuesday 
and  plans  to  discuss  the  eligibility  of  Indonesia 
for  a  loan  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  with  offi- 
cials of  that  institution.  He  will  also  discuss  the 
economic  and  financial  situation  in  Indonesia  with 
interested  officials  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
other  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
I  am  very  glad  Dr.  Djuanda  is  here. 
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SECOND  SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  ON  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE' 
JANUARY  TO  JUNE  1949 


On  December  29,  1949,  the  United  States  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Educational  Exchange  sub- 
mitted its  second  semiannual  report  on  the  educa- 
tional exchange  activities  to  the  Congress. 

The  membership  of  this  Commission  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Harvie  Branscomb,  Chairman ;  Mark  Starr, 
Vice  Chairman;  Harold  Willis  Dodds,  member; 
Edwin  B.  Fred,  member;  and  Martin  R.  P.  Mc- 
Guire,  member. 


EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  ACTIVITIES 
UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  402,  80TH  CONGRESS 

The  Commission  on  Educational  Exchange  takes 
this  occasion  to  reaffirm  its  belief  that  the  inter- 
national exchange  of  ideas  and  knowledge  between 
tJiis  country  and  others  is  of  major  importance. 
Mutual  understanding,  respect,  and  confidence  are 
today  as  important  to  national  security  as  economic 
and  military  strength.  The  fostering  of  inter- 
national understanding  is  qualitatively  as  im- 
portant a  factor  of  our  foreign  relations  as  the 
provision  of  economic  and  military  aid  to  like- 
minded  nations. 

Present  circumstances  force  this  country  to 
maintain  large-scale  armaments  as  a  measure  of 
security  for  itself  and  for  friendly  nations.  We 
must  not  forget,  however,  that  success  in  prevent- 
ing war  does  not  assure  of  itself  the  preservation 
of  our  security  and  personal  freedoms. 

International  harmony  and  understanding  can 
only  be  achieved  through  the  conscious  choice 
of  millions  of  individual  minds.  Enduring  peace 
and  prosperity  will  be  achieved  only  when  peoples 
realize  tliat  they  have  common  interests  and  con- 
cerns, understand  each  other  and  work  harmoni- 


'  The  following  version  is  a  partial  ti^xt  of  the  Second 
Seminnnuiil  Report  on  Educational  Exchannc  Activitic.i, 
H.  floe.  431,  Slst.  CoiiK.,  2d.  sess.,  for  sale  by  the  Suiioriii- 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.f .  Government  Printing  OlTice, 
Washington  2r>,  D.C.,  price  ir>(f.  For  a  text  of  the  Com- 
mission's first  report  to  the  Congi-ess,  .see  H.  rloc.  56,  81st 
Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  also  Buixetin  of  Feb.  27,  1949,  p.  263. 


ously  toward  common  goals.  That  is  the  No.  1 
fact  of  international  life  today.  It  is  the  human- 
izing factor  in  the  conduct  of  international 
I'elations. 


The  Government  in  International 
Exchange  Activities 

The  first  official  United  States  program  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  persons  with  other  countries 
was  undertaken  in  1939  as  a  practical  expression 
of  the  good-neighbor  policy  toward  Latin 
America.  At  that  time,  the  United  States  and 
Latin-American  countries  initiated  a  number  of 
projects  for  the  cooperative  interchange  of  edu- 
cational, cultural,  scientific,  and  technical  knowl- 
edge and  skills,  many  of  which  ai-e  still  in 
operation. 

Today,  the  good-neighbor  policy  has  in  effect 
been  extended  worldwide.  In  our  support  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  and  of  many 
other  specialized  agencies  and  cooperative  pro- 
grams, we  are  daily  living  that  policy  in  coopera- 
tive international  action.  We  also  have  several 
programs  of  direct  United  States  Government 
sponsorship  of  international  exchange. 

One  of  these  programs  was  begun  under  Public 
Law  584  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  the  Ful- 
bright  Act,  which  provided  that  certain  foreign 
currencies  obtained  from  the  sale  of  our  surplus 
property  abroad  might  be  used  for  educational  ex- 
change between  the  United  States  and  some  20 
other  countries.  In  a  similar  action.  Public  Law 
265  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  provides  for  the 
u.se  of  future  payments  on  the  Finnish  World 
War  I  debt  for  educational  instruction  and  train- 
ing in  the  United  States  for  Finnish  citizens  and 
for  tlic  provision  of  American  books  and  technical 
equipment  for  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
Finland. 

In  response  to  the  need  for  creating  broader 
international  understanding,  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress enacted  Public  Law  402,  the  United  States 
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Information  anil  Educational  Exc-hanfje  Act  of 
1948,  wiiicli  called  for  the  expansion  of  the  Latin- 
American  interchange  program  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
international  information  service.  The  program 
set  up  under  this  law  is  designed  to  complement 
but  not  to  duplicate  private  exchange  programs 
and  United  Nations,  Unesco,  and  other  inter- 
national activities  in  this  field,  as  well  as  such 
other  specialized  programs  as  that  of  the  Ful- 
bright  Act.  It  can  be  considered  as  the  broad 
basis  for  all  governmental  (and  private)  activi- 
ties in  the  tield  of  educational  exchange. 


Private  Organizations  and  Groups 
in  International  Exchange  Activities 

In  developing  the  exchange  program  called  for 
under  Public  Law  402,  some  basic  considerations 
atfecting  the  work  of  fostering  international 
understanding  have  been  kept  in  mind.  First,  is 
the  fact  that  the  attainment  of  meaningful  results 
requires  an  etfort  far  beyond  the  scope  of  any 
reasonable  Government  program.  Much  of  the 
effort  must  be  undertaken  by  private  resources. 
Second,  even  if  the  Government  had  the  necessary 
resources,  it  would  still  be  desirable  that  private 
groups  do  tlie  bulk  of  the  work  in  this  field. 
Understanding  cannot  be  fostered  on  a  purely  gov- 
ernmental level.  It  must  grow  out  of  a  multitude 
of  impressions  gained  from  the  daily  contact  of 
millions  of  individual  minds. 


Essential  Characteristics  of  the  Program 

The  exchange  program  under  Public  Law  402 
is  largely  a  private  program,  with  the  Govern- 
ment assisting  and  supplementing  private  ex- 
changes. It  calls  upon  private  organizations,  con- 
cerns, and  individuals  to  continue  to  carry  on  a 
large  part  of  exchanges,  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  Government  wherever  possible  in  carrying 
out  Government-sponsored  exchanges. 

Government-sponsored  exchange  operations 
under  this  ])rogram  involve  the  coordinated  ef- 
forts of  the  Department  of  State  and  some  25 
other  Federal  agencies,  10  of  which  conducted 
projects  under  the  program  during  1949.  As  a 
result,  the  Government  is  able  to  find  and  bring  to 
bear  on  any  given  project  or  activity  the  neces- 
sary specialized  knowledge.  This  coordination 
assures  also  that  the  exchange  activities  of  the 
other  agencies  are  geared  to  over-all  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives. 

Finally,  this  is  by  no  means  solely  a  United 
States  program.     Other  governments  and  foreign 

f roups  and  citizens  also  participate  very  actively, 
oreign  participation  is  carried  on  in  a  number 
of  ways  including  cash  contributions,  wherever 
possible,  as  well  as  the  furnishing  of  facilities, 


materials,  and  personnel  for  the  various  exchange 
projects. 

What  is  being  achieved  under  Public  Law  402 
is  a  coordinateu  ai)p]ication  of  the  United  States 
policy  which  calls  for  peoples  to  deal  with  peoples, 
as  well  as  for  governments  to  negotiate  with  gov- 
ernments, in  building  a  sound  basis  for  peace  and 
progress. 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  402,  BOTH  CONGRESS 

The  Government  program  of  scientific,  techni- 
cal, educational,  and  cultural  exchanges  with  other 
countries  was  conducted  during  fiscal  year  1949 
.at  a  cost  of  approximately  $(),300,000.=  "V^Hiile 
major  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  Latin-American 
area,  certain  activities  were  carried  out  on  a  world- 
wide basis.  The  most  important  activities  con- 
ducted under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  402 
included : 

1.  A  world-wide  effort  in  this  country  and  at 
139  diplomatic  posts  abroad  to  aid  agencies, 
groups,  and  individuals  with  their  private  ex- 
change programs. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  67  United  States  libraries 
and  34  reading  rooms  in  60  countries  abroad. 

3.  The  provision  of  assistance  to  binational 
groups  in  18  Latin-American  countries  to  main- 
tain 30  cultural  centers. 

4.  The  conduct  of  book  exchanges  and  exhibits. 

5.  The  distribution,  mainly  to  Latin-American 
countries,  of  526,500  copies  of  translated  Ameri- 
can publications. 

6.  The  provision  of  aid  for  210  American- 
sponsored  schools  in  Latin-American  countries. 

7.  The  conduct  of  scientific  and  technical  proj- 
ects with  20  Latin-American  countries  in  27  differ- 
ent fields  of  activity,  involving  bringing  to  the 
United  States  296  individuals  for  advanced 
technical  training  and  sending  189  United  States 
Government  experts  in  scientific  and  techni- 
cal fields  (the  use  of  funds  for  these  coopera- 
tive projects  being  restricted  to  those  in  Latin 
America^). 

8.  The  provision  of  grants  for  the  exchange  of 
352  leaders,  professors,  teachers,  and  students  with 
Latin- American  countries. 

9.  Work  by  program  officers  in  this  country  and 
at  some  20  posts  in  Eastern  Hemisphere  countries 
to  initiate  or  develop  the  educational  exchange 
program  under  the  Fulbright  Act  and  other  spe- 
cialized exchange  programs. 

'  Excluding  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  assigned  to  this  work  at  diplomatic  posts 
overseas. 

'  In  addition,  several  Latin-American  countries  financed 
21  grants  for  in-service  trainees  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  Also  a  total  of  12  countries  of  Europe,  the  Near 
East  and  the  Far  Enat  financed  02  grunts  for  advanced 
training  to  their  nationals. 
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GENERAL  APPRAISAL  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
CONCERNING   U.S.  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

On  appraisal  of  tliis  progi'am,  as  conducted  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1949  by  the  Department  of  State 
with  the  assistance  of  other  Government  agencies, 
the  Commission  on  Educational  Exchange  is 
strengthened  in  its  conviction  that  this  program 
is  making  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  foreign 
relations  of  tliis  country  in  those  areas  where  it 
is  in  operation. 

This  Commission  again  states  to  the  American 
people,  the  Congress,  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  that  all  the  operations  men- 
tioned in  the  section  describing  operations  in  fiscal 
year  1949  must  be  made  world-wide  if  we  are  to 
insure  genuine  understanding  and  confidence  for 
the  United  States  among  otlier  nations. 

It  is  uneconomical  and  unwise  to  fail  to  give 
proper  weight  and  treatment  to  the  human  factor 
in  international  relations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
AND  ACTION  TAKEN 

During  the  past  year,  the  Commission  on  Educa- 
tional Exchange  made  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  State  who  has  regularly 
concurred  with  these  suggestions  and  has  under- 
taken to  put  them  into  effect. 

The  Commission's  recommendations  are  given, 
in  part,  as  follows : 

Public  Law  402  Activities 

and  the  President's  Point  4  Program 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  well-developed  fore- 
runners of  the  President's  Point  4  Program  is  the 
scientific  and  teclmical  program  of  cooperation 
with  the  other  American  Republics  now  being  con- 
ducted under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  402  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress  but  initiated  a  decade  ago 
as  a  part  of  the  good-neighbor  policy.  Other  fore- 
runners are  the  9-year-old  projects  of  the  Institute 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  and,  more  recently,  cer- 
tain activities  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. There  are  certain  principles  and 
suggestions  arising  from  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical program  of  Public  Law  402  which  the  Secre- 
tary should  have  in  mind  in  charting  the  expanded 
program. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  the  educational, 
cultural,  scientific,  and  technical  programs  are  in- 
terrelated and  should  be  closely  cooi-dinated. 

Wliile  a  specific  and  temporary  undertaking 
may  justify  independent  organization  for  reasons 
of  immediate  effectiveness,  a  continuing  and  long- 
range  program  of  technical  and  economic  assist- 
ance, such  as  the  President  has  envisaged,  will  need 
to  be  continually  and  closely  coordinated  with 
other  activities  in  the  educational,  cultural,  and 
scientific  fields.     We  are  sure  that  the  Secretary 


shares  this  view  and  will  see  to  it  that  this  close 
coordination  is  achieved. 

Second,  tlie  President  has  emphasized  the  co- 
operative, nonimperialistic  approach  for  Point  4. 
From  tills  standpoint,  the  Commission  wishes  to 
comment  on  this  Government's  experience  with 
the  Latin-American  progi-am.  It  has  been  bas- 
ically cooperative  in  nature.  Most  of  the  projects 
have  been  on  a  bilateral  basis  with  each  nation 
sharing  the  responsibilities  and  the  benefits.  The 
results  have  been  very  satisfactoiy.  The  willing- 
ness of  the  other  nations  to  join  tlie  United  States 
in  carrying  out  this  program  is  evidenced  by  their 
substantial  and  increasing  contributions  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  graph. 

Third,  tlie  Commission  wishes  to  recommend  a 
technique  used  in  Public  Law  402  program  and 
others  to  overcome  difficulties  sometimes  result- 
ing from  tlie  instability  of  governments  and  their 
personnel.  This  technique  is  applied  where  the 
United  States  and  another  Latin- American  gov- 
ernment undertake  to  develop  a  public  service  co- 
operatively, for  example,  an  agricultural  station. 
An  agreement  is  negotiated  wliich  requires  that 
any  change  in  annual  progi'anis  and  local  person- 
nel must  be  approved  in  writing  by  the  appropri- 
ate cabinet-level  official  of  the  other  country  and 
the  chief  of  the  United  States  field  party.  Proof 
of  effectiveness  is  found  in  instances  where  pre- 
cipitate changes  of  government  resulted  in  sweep- 
ing changes  or  upheavals  in  public  programs  and 
personnel  of  ministries,  but  where,  at  the  same 
time,  cooperative  programs  of  the  country  and  the 
United  States,  solidly  based  upon  concrete  agree- 
ment, have  continued  without  appreciable  modi- 
fication. 

Finally,  this  Commission  fuids  a  great  need  for 
broadening  the  technical  training  which  is  now 
being  carried  out  under  Public  Law  402.  The  ex- 
isting program  is  too  specialized  to  have  wide  im- 
pact upon  the  development  of  a  given  country. 

The  Commission  makes  the  second  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Point  4  Program  be  based  on  coopera- 
tion between  contributing  and  recipient  govern- 
ments and  between  different  contributing  govern- 
ments. The  Department's  policy  is  that  Point  4 
activities  should  be  undertaken  only  in  response 
to  the  requests  of  other  governments  and  in  co- 
operation with  them. 

Tlie  third  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
favors  the  use  of  the  servicio  technique.  This 
technique  is  already  being  used  extensively  by  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  Department 
plans  that  it  should  be  used  even  more  widely 
under  the  Point  4  Program.  Tliis  would  be  true 
both  of  scrvicios  whore  the  United  States  partici- 
pation is  administered  by  regular  government 
departments  or  agencies  and  where  it  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
or  by  an  analogous  institute  emi)owered  to  oper- 
ate outside  the  Western  Hemispliere. 

The   Commission's  fourth   recommendation   is 
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that  much  wider  (and  less  advanced)  technical 
trainin<r  be  undertaken  under  Point  4  than  was 
possible  under  Public  Law  4(12.  The  Depart nicnt 
agrees  that,  if  the  Point  4  Program  is  to  achieve 
results  as  early  and  as  widespread  as  possible,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  aid  educational  and  training 
programs  in  many  areas  that  provide  less  ad- 
vanced technical  "skills  than  those  usually  ac- 
quired by  the  specialists  brought  to  the  United 
States  for  technical  training  under  Public  Law 
402. 


Exchanges  With  Iron  Curtain  Countries 

On  October  19,  1948.  the  Commission  on  Edu- 
cational Excliange  nuule  a  major  recommendation 
to  the  Department  of  State — that,  with  appro- 
priate safeguards  against  subversive  activities, 
steps  be  taken  to  keep  doors  open  to  unofficial  ex- 
changes with  countries  of  eastern  Europe  where 
freedom  of  communication  is  denied. 

The  Department  of  State  accepted  these  recom- 
mendations as  the  basis  for  its  policy  on  educa- 
tional and  technical  exchanges.  Since  that  time, 
several  specific  cases  involving  exchange  of  per- 
sons from  European  countries  have  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  for  considera- 
tion. Among  these  were  special  problems  arising 
in  connection  with  the  Cultural  and  Scientific 
Conference  for  World  Peace  which  was  held  in 
New  York  in  March  of  this  year.  In  reviewing 
this  and  other  cases  on  the  basis  of  information 
available,  the  Commission  was  not  disposed  to 
modify  its  broad  recommendations  of  October  19, 
1948. 


Assistance  to  Destitute  Foreign  Students 

GENERAL 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Association  of 
Foreign  Student  Advisers,  the  Commission  has 
considered  the  problem  of  assistance  to  destitute 
foreign  students  in  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
mission members  are  keenly  interested  in  this 
problem.  They  are  sympathetic  to  the  general 
movement  for  aid  to  the  foreign  students  and 
anxious  to  cooperate  with  Federal  and  private 

f roups  in  arriving  at  a  solution.  On  the  basis  of 
acts  currently  available,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  Department  of  State  accept  the 
following  statement  of  policy  developed  jointly 
by  the  departmental  oflFcers  and  the  Commission : 

(a)  That  the  Department  regard  the  support 
of  private  foreign  students  in  this  country  as  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  these  students. 

(b)  That,  in  the  event  of  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  collapse  of  a  foreign  cur- 
rency raalcing  it  impossible  for  such  foreign  stu- 
dents to  continue  receiving  funds,  responsibility 
for  meeting  the  situation  devolved  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  the  foreign  government  concerned. 
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(c)  That,  if  funds  are  not  forthcoming  from 
the  foreign  government  concerned,  the  Depart- 
ment should  encourage  private,  or  non-Federal 
institutions,  agencies,  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals in  this  country  to  assist. 

(d)  That,  when  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  the 
required  funds  from  any  other  source,  the  De- 
partment continue  to  explore  all  possibilities  of 
such  students  obtaining  employment  in  this  coun- 
try, within  the  provisions  of  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations governing  their  entry  into  the  United 
States. 

(e)  That,  in  the  event  the  above  measures  do 
not  ])rovide  a  solution  of  the  jjroblem  in  a  par- 
ticular instance,  the  Department  be  prepared  to 
consider  the  provision,  on  a  strictly  emergency 
basis,  of  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose. 

(/)  That  the  Department  advise  its  representa- 
tives abroad  of  the  importance  of  a  continuing 
review  and  appraisal  of  visa  applications  of 
prospective  students,  with  the  view  of  facilitat- 
ing the  entry  of  properly  qualified  students  into 
the  United  States,  while  avoiding  when  possible 
the  issuance  of  visas  to  persons  who  are  likely  to 
become  public  charges. 

Special  Emergency  Problem  of 
Chinese  Students 

The  policy  statement  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission is  as  follows: 

(a)  That  the  Department  support  the  alloca- 
tion by  ECA  of  the  $500,000  requested  by  the 
Chinese  Government  for  immediate  emergency 
aid  to  Chinese  students  in  this  country. 

(b)  That  any  funds  provided  by  other  Federal 
agencies  for  this  purpose  be  allocated  to  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

(c)  That  no jrrants  of  Federal  funds  shall  be 
made  to  those  Cliinese  students  which  do  not  in- 
clude travel  funds  for  the  return  of  the  students 
to  the  country  of  their  origin  or  which  are  not 
accompanied  by  proof  that  clear  and  dependable 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  their  return. 


Finnish  War-Debt  Program 

During  the  period  of  this  report,  the  Commis- 
sion submitted  the  following  statement  to  the  De- 
partment of  State: 

Subject  to  the  feasibility  of  the  proposal  in  the  light 
of  our  over-all  foreign  policy,  the  Commission  supports 
the  objectives  and  principles  of  the  Senate  resolution 
which  provides  that  the  United  States  use  future  pay- 
ments on  debts,  incni-red  by  the  Republic  of  Finland  as 
a  result  of  World  War  I,  for  educational  instruction  and 
training  in  the  United  States  for  citizens  of  Finland,  as 
well  as  American  books  and  technical  equipment  for  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  In  Finland. 

The  Senate  resolution  referred  to  above  has 
since  become  Public  Law  265,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress. 
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EKect  of  Immigration  Laws  and 
Regulations  on  International  Exchanges 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Ex- 
change has  studied  the  effect  of  existing  United 
States  immigration  hiws  and  regulations  on  inter- 
national exchange-of-persons  progi'ams.  This 
study  included  both  Government-supported  and 
privately  sponsored  progi'ams  for  bringing  to  this 
country  foreign  trainees,  professors,  visiting  lec- 
turers, research  scholars,  and  others  whose  visits 
are  for  bona  fide  educational,  cultural,  scientific, 
or  technical  pui-poses. 

The  attainment  of  the  broad  objectives  of  Pub- 
lic Law  402  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon 
this  Government's  facilitation  of  all  types  of  scien- 
tific, technical,  educational,  and  cultural  ex- 
changes. The  Commission  has  carefidly  consid- 
ered the  problems  encountered  by  the  Department 
of  State  and  major  private  organizations  in  this 
country.  The  members  are  convinced  that  certain 
immigi-ation  restrictions  on  students  and  nonim- 
migrant visitors  are  out  of  date  and  must  be  modi- 
fied if  international  exchange  progi'ams  are  to 
increase  to  the  level  envisaged  by  Public  Law  402. 
Restrictions  imposing  the  greatest  burdens  are 
those  which  place  limitations  on  the  receipt  of  re- 
muneration for  services  and  training  by  foreign 
nationals  coming  to  the  United  States  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Cultural  Conventions 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  State,  the 
the  Commission  considered  the  advisability  of  the 
United  States'  entering  into  bilateral  cultural  con- 
ventions or  other  agreements  with  other  countries 
as  a  mechanism  for  promoting  understanding  be- 
tween countries.  The  Commission  on  Educational 
Exchange  wishes  to  recommend  the  establishment 
of  such  conventions  or  agreements,  with  such 
countries  as  may  desire  them,  where  it  appears  that 
they  will  further  the  national  interest  by  attaining 
the  objectives  stated  in  Public  Law  402. 

Short-Term  Study  Projects  for  American  Students 

Where  short-term  study  projects  are  under  rep- 
utable sponsorship  and  where  they  embody  a 
learning  process  and  purpose,  the  Department 
proposes  to  continue  to  offer  encouragement  and 
nonfinancial  assistance.  The  Commission  on 
Educational  Exchange  recommends  that  this  pol- 
icy be  continued. 

The  Use  of  Public  Law  402  Funds 

To  Support  the  Interchange  or 

Training  of  Professional  Religious  Workers 

Our  members  endorse  the  position  taken  to  date 
by  the  Department  that  sm-h  activities  should 
ju'operly  be  financed  by  the  denominational  or- 


ganizations concerned,  without  drawing  upon  gov- 
ernmental resources. 

The  Commission  on  Educational  Exchange  rec- 
ommends that  public  funds  not  be  used  to  finance 
the  international  exchange  of  professional  reli- 
gious workers,  lay  or  ordained,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  pastoral,  missionary,  or  other  pro- 
fessional religious  activities. 

The  exchange  of  professional  religious  workers, 
like  the  exchange  of  businessmen,  authors,  and 
other  public  leaders,  is  necessary  to  a  balanced 
program  of  interchange.  "We  have  previously 
recommended  to  the  Department  of  State  that 
the  exchange  program  should  be  broadened, 
largely  through  assisting  private  agencies  to  plan 
their  exchange  programs  with  the  objective  of  in- 
cluding representatives  of  all  major  public-service 
groups.  This  would,  of  course,  include  profes- 
sional religious  workers.  However,  all  public- 
service  groups  concerned  will  expect  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  its  limited  personnel  comple- 
ment to  set  priorities  on  the  projects  it  assists  in 
this  way  on  the  basis  of  the  potential  contribution 
of  each  undertaking  to  this  country's  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives. 

Our  members  are  aware  that  all  phases  of  the 
problem  are  not  covered  in  this  statement ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  question  of  Government-supported  ex- 
changes of  teachers  in  theological  institutions  or 
exchange  of  students  training  for  professional 
religious  careers.  We  wish,  however,  to  defer  rec- 
ommendations on  these  topics  until  we  can  study 
the  issues  further  and  until  the  Department  can 
advise  us  more  fully  as  to  the  legality  of  such 
exchanges. 

[Editor's  note:  In  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will 
appear  exrei])ts  from  the  report  on  where  and  how  the 
program  operates.] 


Legislation — Continued  from  page  SS9 

Authorizing  Federal  Participation  in  the  International 
Exposition  for  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Founding  of  Port- 
Au-Prince,  Republic  of  Haiti,  1949.  S.  Rept.  739,  81st 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     3  pp. 

Providing  that  Future  Payments  by  Republic  of  Finland 
on  Debt  of  World  War  I  Shall  Be  Used  to  Provide  Edu- 
cational and  Technical  Instruction  in  the  United  States 
for  Citizens  of  Finland.  S.  Rept.  740,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
3  pp. 

Aid  to  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  S.  2319,  a  bill  to  promote 
world  peace  and  the  general  welfare,  national  interest, 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by  providing  aid 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea.  S.  Rept.  748,  81st  Cong.,  1st 
sess.     19  pp. 

Amending  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  S.  Bept. 
784,  81st  Cong.,  1st  scjs.     13  pp. 

Certain  Cases  in  which  the  .Attorney  General  had  Sus- 
pended Deportation.  S.  Rept.  762,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
2  pp. 

-Authorizing  Certain  Coast  Guard  and  Public  Health 
Service  Personnel  to  Accept  Gifts  Tendered  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  Greenland  Administration.  S.  Rept.  796, 
81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.    2  pp. 
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Fulbright  Agreement  for  Educational 
Exchange  With  India  Signed 

[lithd.iid  to  the  press  February  2] 

India  and  the  United  States  on  February  2 
sij^ned  an  ajrreenient  under  the  Fulbright  Act,  put- 
ling  into  operation  the  program  of  educational 
exdianges  authorized  by  Public  Law  584. 

The  signing  took  place  at  Parliament  House, 
New  Delhi,  with  the  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
Prime  Minister  of  India  and  Minister  for  Ex- 
teriuil  Affairs,  representing  the  (iovernment  of 
India  and  Loy  W.  Ilendei-son,  American  Am- 
bassador to  India,  representing  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  United  States  Ed- 
ucational Foundation  in  India  to  assist  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  educational  program  financed 
from  certain  funds  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
i'nited  States  surplus  property  to  that  country. 
It  provides  for  an  annual  program  of  the  equiv- 
alent of  approximately  $350,000  in  Indian  rupees 
for  certain  educational  purposes.  These  pur- 
poses include  the  financing  of  "studies,  research, 
instruction,  and  other  educational  activities  of/or 
for  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning  located 
in  India  or  of  nationals  of  India  in  United  States 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning  lo- 
cated outside  the  continental  United  States  .  .  . 
including  payment  for  transportation,  tuition, 
maintenance,  and  other  expenses  incident  to 
scholastic  activities;  or  fui-nisning  transportation 
for  nationals  of  India  who  desire  to  attend  United 
States  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  the  continental  United  States  .  .  .  whose  at- 
tendance will  not  deprive  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  of  an  opportunity  to  attend 
such  schools  and  institutions."' 

All  recipients  of  awards  under  this  act  are  se- 
lected by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Foundation  in  India  will  consist  of  eight 
members,  the  honorary  chairman  of  which  will 
be  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  India.  The 
members  of  the  Foundation  will  include  four  citi- 
zens of  India  and  four  of  the  United  States. 

After  the  members  of  the  Foundation  in  India 
have  been  appointed,  information  about  specific 
opportunities  for  American  citizens  to  pursue 
study,  teaching,  or  research  in  that  country  will 
be  made  public.  At  that  time  applications  for 
these  opportunities  will  be  received  by : 

For  graduate  xtiidy:  The  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation, 2  We.st  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  Yorlt  19,  New 
York,  and  by  the  Fulbright  Program  Advisers  on  the 
campuses  of   American   colleges   and   universities. 

For  teaching  in  Indian  elementary  or  seeondary  schools: 
The  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Feileral  Se- 
curity Agency,  Washington  2.5,  D.  C. 

For  tcarhing  in  American  elementary  or  seeondary  schools 
abroad:  The  American  Council  on  Education,  74-1 
Jackson  Place,  N\V.,  Washington  0,  D.C. 

For  university  teaching,  or  adfanced  research:  The  Con- 
ference Board  of  Associated  Ilesearch  Councils.  2101 
Constitution  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


Indian  Constitution  Comes  Into  Effect 

[Released  to  the  press  January  23] 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  message  from  Sec- 
retary Acheson  to  Pandit  Nehru,  Prime  Minister 
of  India,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coming  into  effect 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  of  India  and  the 
inauguration  of  its  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment: 

Please  accept  my  felicitations  on  the  occasion  of 
the  coming  into  ell'ect  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Union  of  India  and  tlie  inauguration  of  its  repub- 
lican form  of  government  within  the  framework  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  accomplishments  of  in- 
dependent India,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  adop- 
tion of  its  constitution,  have  been  many.  It  is  our 
fervent  hope  that  the  memoi'able  occasion  which 
is  being  celebrated  today  will  mark  not  only  this 
latest  development  in  India's  political  transition, 
but  also  the  beginning  of  an  era  in  which  those 
problems  still  remaining  will  be  settled. 

I  am  happy  to  send  this  message  of  good  will 
to  you  and  your  country,  knowing  that  it  is  en- 
gaged in  a  common  endeavor  to  promote  interna- 
tional peace  and  to  maintain  just  and  honorable 
relations  among  nations. 


Finnish  Students  To  Study  in  U.S. 
Under  Educational  Exchange  Program 

[Released  to  the  press  February  2] 

The  Department  of  State  today  announced  that 
35  Finnish  graduate  students  and  10  Finnish 
specialists  will  be  the  first  beneficiaries  to  study 
in  the  United  States  under  the  Public  Law  265 
program.  This  legislation,  established  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  joint  Senate-House  resolution  passed 
on  August  24,  1949,  provided  for  using  future 
payments  on  Finland's  post  World  War  I  debt  for 
a  reciprocal  educational  and  exchange  program 
between  the  United  States  and  Finland.  The  first 
funds  became  available  when  Finland  paid  its 
December  installment  of  $2G4,(X)0.  In  addition 
to  the  student  and  specialist  grants,  the  program 
also  provides  for  the  exchange  of  scholarly  and 
technical  books  and  laboratory  equipment  with 
Finnish  educational  and  research  institutions. 

A  temporary  advisoiy  committee  in  Finland 
suggestecl  the  fields  from  which  the  first  grantees 
are  to  be  selected.  A  i)ernianent  Finnish  Com- 
mittee on  study  and  training  in  the  United  States, 
consisting  of  educators  and  representatives  of  the 
professions,  will  screen  applications  for  students 
and  trainee  grants.  Various  professional  organi- 
zati(ms  in  Finland  will  nominate  the  specialist 
candidates.  In  this  country,  i>rivate  and  govern- 
mental agencies  will  assist  in  placing  the  grantees. 
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U.S.  Extends  Congratulations 
to  Viet  Nam 

[Released  to  the  press  January  SO] 

Amlassador  Philip  C.  Jessup  delivered  the  fol- 
Joioing  message  to  His  Majesty  Bao  Dai,  Chief  of 
the  Viet  Nain  State,  at  Hanoi  on  January  27, 1950. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  has  in- 
structed me  to  express  to  Your  Majesty  the  grati- 
fication of  the  United  States  Government  at  the 
assumption  by  Your  Majesty  of  the  powers  trans- 
ferred by  the  French  Eepublic  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  and  its  confident  best  wishes  for  the 
future  of  tlie  State  of  Viet  Nam  with  which  it  looks 
forward  to  establishing  a  closer  relationship.  My 
Government  believes  that  both  the  people  of  Viet 
Nam  and  the  people  of  France  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  this  development. 

The  Secretary  of  State  also  asked  me  to  expi-ess 
his  personal  hopes  that  Your  Majesty  will  suc- 
ceed in  his  present  endeavors  to  establish  stability 
and  prosperity  in  Viet  Nam,  which.  Your  Majesty 
may  be  assured,  my  Government  is  following  with 
close  attention. 


Kremlin  Recognizes  Communist 
Movement  in  Indonesia 

Statement  hy  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  February  1] 

The  recognition  by  the  Kremlin  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  Communist  movement  in  Indochina  comes 
as  a  surprise.  The  Soviet  acknowledgement  of 
this  movement  should  remove  any  illusions  as  to 
the  "nationalist"  nature  of  Ho  Chi  Minh's  aims 
and  reveals  Ho  in  his  true  colors  as  the  mortal 
enemy  of  native  independence  in  Indochina. 

Although  timed  in  an  ell'ort  to  cloud  the  trans- 
fer of  sovereignty  by  France  to  the  legal  Govern- 
ments of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Viet  Nam,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  those  legal  gov- 
ernments will  proceed  in  their  development  to- 
ward stable  governments  representing  the  true 
nationalist  sentiments  of  more  than  20  million 
peoples  of  Indochina. 

French  action  in  transferring  sovereignty  to 
Viet  Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  has  been  in  process 
for  some  time.  Following  French  ratification, 
which  is  expected  within  a  few  days,  the  way  will 
be  ojjen  for  recognition  of  these  legal  governments 
l)y  the  countries  of  the  world  wliose  policies  sup- 
l)ort  the  development  of  genuine  national  inde- 
l)en(lenee  in  former  colonial  areas. 

Ambassador  Jessup  has  already  expressed  to 


Emperor  Bao  Dai  our  best  wishes  for  prosperity 
and  stability  in  Viet  Nam  and  the  hope  that  closer 
relationship  will  be  established  between  Viet  Nam 
and  the  United  States. 


U.S.S.R.  Motives  on  Trying 
Emperor  of  Japan  Questioned 

[Released  to  the  press  February  3] 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  1,  1950,  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  handed  a  note  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  proposing  the  early  appointment,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  Far  Eastern  Commission  policy 
decision  of  April  3, 1946,  of  a  special  International 
Military  Court  to  try  as  war  criminals  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan  and  several  former  Japanese  gen- 
erals on  charges  of  crimes  against  humanity. 

The  timing  and  content  of  the  Soviet  note — 
coming  as  it  did  4%  years  after  the  surrender  and 
many  months  after  the  war  crimes  trials  in  Japan 
had  been  terminated — strongly  suggest  that  the 
principal  motivation  of  the  note  is  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  Soviet  failure  to  repatriate  or  other- 
wise explain  the  fate  of  over  370,000  Japanese 
prisonei'S  detained  in  Soviet-held  territory.  Fol- 
lowing repeated  efforts  by  General  MacArthur's 
lieadquarters  to  obtain  information  on  the  fate  of 
these  prisoners,  the  Secretary  of  State  sent  a  note 
on  December  30,  1949,  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador 
urging  that  his  Government  agree  to  the  designa- 
tion of  an  international  humanitarian  organiza- 
tion charged  with  making  a  complete  survey  of  the 
situation.  No  reply,  not  even  an  acknowledge- 
ment, has  been  received  to  this  note. 

The  minutes  of  the  seventh  meeting  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission  on  April  3,  1946,  show 
that  the  Commission  approved  tne  policy  decision 
referred  to  by  the  Soviet  Ambassador  with  the 
express  understanding  that  the  directive  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Supreme  Commander  embody- 
ing the  Far  Eastern  Commission  decision  should 
be  so  worded  as  to  exempt  the  Japanese  Emperor 
from  indictment  as  a  war  criminal  without  direct 
authorization.  Since  the  directive  to  the  Su- 
preme Connnander  was  so  worded,  he  can  accord- 
ingly take  no  action  against  the  Japanese 
Emperor  without  a  new  policy  decision  by  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission. 

Tliese  facts  are  known  to  the  Soviet  Government, 
which  could  have  introduced  a  policy  proposal  in 
the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  in  accordance  with 
normal  procedure,  along  the  lines  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  its  note.  That  the  Soviet 
Government  did  not  elect  to  do  so  but  made  these 
belated  charges  in  a  sensationalized  manner  raises 
obvious  questions  about  the  real  motive  behind  the 
Soviet  note. 
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Deadline  for  Filing  War  Claims 
Against  Thai  Government 

[Released  to  the  press  January  26] 

In  August  1947,  the  Thai  Government  agreed 
to  terms  of  reference  for  tlie  settlement  of  claims 
of  American  nationals  against  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment arising  out  of  their  internment  in  Thailand, 
the  seizure  of  their  property  in  Thailand,  or  the 
loss  of,  or  damage  to  their  property  in  Thailand 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  A  substantial  portion  of  the 
claims  has  already  been  examined  by  the  Thai 
Claims  Committee  and  awards  hiwe  been  paid  to 
claimants. 

At  the  request  of  the  Thai  Government,  the  De- 

?iartment  of  State  has  agreed  that  the  final  date 
or  the  submission  of  claims  to  the  Thai  Claims 
Committee  shall  be  April  30,  1950. 


the  Congress  the  following  supplemental  request 
for  the  Department  of  State  for  the  fiscal  year 
1951: 

An  additional  $2,902,594  is  requested  for  the  De- 
I)artment  of  State  for  contributions  to  interna- 
tional organizations.  The  1951  Budget  reflected 
the  best  estimates  then  available  of  the  United 
States  share  of  the  costs  of  these  organizations. 
Since  the  1951  Budget  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  formulation  of  the  official  budgets  of 
three  organizations  has  necessitated  revisions  in 
the  estimates.  The  United  States  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations  budget  will  be  $16,760,073,  an 
increase  of  $2,833,573  over  the  original  estimate. 
The  United  States  share  of  the  budget  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  will  be  $1,606,022,  or  $152,745 
more  than  the  original  request.  The  United 
States  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  will 
be  $2,814,381,  a  decrease  of  $83,724  from  the 
Budget  request. 


Deadline  Extended  for  Applying 

for  Securities  Outside  German  Republic 

On  November  16, 1949,  the  Department  made  an 
announcement  relating  to  the  requirements  for 
validating  securities  of  German  origin  and  de- 
nominated in  German  currency.^  This  announce- 
ment in  part  indicated  that  securities  payable  in 
German  currency  (other  than  bonds  issued  by  the 
old  German  Government  or  its  agencies)  wliich 
are  physically  located  in  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public and  currently  held  for  the  account  of  ab- 
sentee owners  are  eligible  for  certificates  of 
negotiability'  under  German  Ordinance  155  only 
if  German  credit  institutions  or  other  represent- 
atives of  absentee  holders  file  applications  before 
January  31,  1950. 

The  Department  has  just  been  informed  through 
official  channels  that  German  authorities  have  re- 
cently construed  the  January  31,  1950  deadline 
as  not  applying  to  cases  where  the  securities  are 
physically  located  outside  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic.  This  extension  will  allow  such  holders 
to  make  application  for  certificates  of  negotiability 
under  German  Ordinance  155  for  the  settlement  of 
securities  until  at  least  May  31,  1950.  Deadlines 
pertinent  to  applications  for  certificates  of  nego- 
tiability under  this  extension  will  be  announced 
bj'  publication  in  the  official  gazette  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic  in  respect  of  each  particular 
security,  but  in  no  case  will  be  established  prior  to 
May  31,  1950. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  validation  of  securities 
should  be  dii-ected  to  the  Securities  Settlement 
Advisory  Agency  of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
at  29  Broadway,  New  York  6,  New  York. 

On  January  27,  the  President  transmitted  to 

'  r,ui.T.ETiN  of  Nov.  28, 1949,  p.  830. 
February   ?3,   J  950 


Reconstruction  In  Greece  Speeded  Up 

Statement  hy  Ambassador  Henry  F.  Grady 
[Released  to  the  press  Fehruarj/  1] 

Progress  in  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  in 
Greece  is  noticeable  on  all  sides,  and  now  that  the 
shooting  war  is  over  this  reconstruction  is  being 
speeded  up  so  that  this  year  promises  to  be  one 
of  new  records  in  most  divisions  of  Greek  pro- 
duction, barring  a  renewal  of  the  bandit  war. 
This  possible  situation  must,  of  course,  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  any  appraisal  of  Greece's 
future,  and  the  country  is  forced  to  hold  itself 
alert  for  any  eventualities.  The  refugee  situation, 
which  has  constituted  a  serious  drain  on  the 
Greek  budget,  is  being  rapidly  cleared  up,  with 
more  than  500,000  of  the  some  700,000  already  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  The  remainder  will  be 
repatriated  this  spring,  and  with  all  of  these  refu- 
gees back  in  productive  enterprise  by  June  this 
year,  the  Greek  economy  is  bound  to  be  propor- 
tionately improved.  The  army  also  is  being  re- 
duced in  size  which  means  that  savings  from 
military  expenditures  can  be  utilized  in  recon- 
struction activities.  Taxation  loopholes  are  being 
plugged,  and  z'eduction  or  elimination  of  subsidies 
are  under  consideration  which  would  serve  to 
strengthen  the  entire  Greek  economy. 

The  Greek  people  are  fast  learning  effectively 
to  use  American  aid  and  American  technical 
knowledge  and,  since  the  end  of  the  war,  have 
taken  on  a  new  spirit  of  hope  and  confidence  in 
the  future. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that 
either  the  elections,  as  such,  or  any  new  govern- 
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ment  to  be  chosen  early  in  Mcarch  will  adversely 
affect  this  stimulated  reconstruction  effort.  It  is 
going  ahead,  as  usual,  under  the  present  caretaker 
government  which  will  be  in  power  until  a  new 
government  is  formed  as  a  result  of  the  vote. 

These  elections,  being  held  under  constitutional 
authority  and  to  be  conducted  in  a  wholly  demo- 
cratic manner,  have  aroused  the  keenest  interest 
throughout  Greece,  and  participation  in  the  voting 
promises  to  be  heavy.  There  need  be  no  disturb- 
ing doubts  over  the  fact  that  there  may  be  as 
many  as  40  parties  in  the  field  and  that,  by  reason 
of  so  many  parties,  recriminations  during  the  cam- 
paign are  proportionately  multiplied,  for  it  is 
probable  that  three  or  four  of  the  major  parties 
will  receive  the  gi-eat  majority  of  votes  with  coali- 
tions after  the  elections.  In  the  last  elections,  in 
1946,  for  example,  when  I  served  as  head  of  the 
Allied  Corps  of  Observers,  the  Populists  received 
165  parliamentary  seats,  the  Sophoulis  Liberals 
57,  Venizelos  Liberals  32,  Socialist  Democratic  27, 
National  Liberal  36,  National  Party  of  Greece  20, 
and  all  others  27.  By  a  new  law,  the  parliament 
to  be  elected  will  be  cut  to  250  from  its  present 
364  members. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  with  such  widespi'ead 
election  interest  all  over  the  country  many  new 
men  in  tlie  field  of  politics  will  be  elected  but  that 
many  of  the  present  parliament  will  be  returned. 
The  fact  that  free  elections  can  be  held  and  are 
being  so  enthusiatically  accepted  by  the  people 
is  a  healthy  sign  that  democracy  continues  full- 
fledged  in  Greece,  and  they  should  serve  to  dispel 
any  doubts  as  to  whether  the  love  of  freedom  con- 
tinues to  rule  Greek  thought. 


American  Group  Trained  as 
Local  Emissaries  in  Germany 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 2  that  its  Foreign  Service  Institute  has  inau- 
gurated a  special  3-month  course  to  train  a  group 
of  selected  young  Americans  for  county-level 
posts  as  "local  emissaries"  in  Germany. 

Twenty-seven  men,  all  around  30  years  of  age, 
are  taking  this  course.  They  have  been  chosen 
from  a  pool  of  Foreign  Service  candidates  who 
have  already  passed  rigid  examinations  for  the 
Service,  written,  oral,  and  physical,  in  annual 
nation-wide  competition. 

Upon  the  completion  of  training,  all  officers  will 
go  to  Germany  for  service  under  the  Office  of  the 
United  States  High  Commissioner,  John  J.  Mc- 
Cloy,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  this  specialized 
t  raining  course  for  his  local  aides.  Each  man  will 
be  stationed  in  a  German  Krcix,  or  county,  where 
he  will  represent  the  American  people  and  the 
Higli  Commissioner  in  carrying  on  a  program  of 
active  presentation  of  democratic  ideas  and  proc- 


esses. Approximately  80  Ereis  officers  already 
are  activelj'  engaged  in  this  "grass  roots"  program 
in  Germany. 

In  many  cases,  these  men  will  work  in  com- 
munities far  removed  from  American  administra- 
tive centers  in  Germany,  and  will  be  the  only 
Ajnericans  in  their  particidar  localities.  With 
their  wives  and  children,  these  young  men,  pur- 
posely chosen  from  the  younger  generation,  will 
participate  actively  in  German  community  life, 
developing  friendly  relationships  and  pereonaliz- 
ing  to  their  German  neighbors  the  spirit  of 
America. 

Each  "resident  officer"  must  be  able  at  the  com- 
pletion of  training  to  speak  the  German  language 
fluently  and  idiomatically  in  order  to  be  able  to 
I'each  a  maximum  effectiveness  in  communicating 
ideas.  For  that  reason,  the  Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute course  includes  4  hours  a  day  of  di'ill  in 
conversational  German.  This  training  is  given  in 
accordance  with  the  scientific  methods  of  inten- 
sive language  instruction  used  so  successfully  by 
the  Armed  Forces  during  the  war. 

The  course  includes  concentrated  study  of  Ger- 
man history,  politics,  and  economics,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  imderstanding  the  cultural 
patterns,  attitudes,  and  intellectual  qualities  of 
tbe  German  people.  This  preliminary  training 
will  be  followed  upon  arrival  in  German  local  com- 
nnmities  with  careful  study  of  the  life  of  the  in- 
habitants, in  order  that  maximum  miderstanding 
may  be  achieved. 

The  primary  mission  of  each  "resident  officer" 
will  be  to  work  with  German  officials  and  other 
local  leaders  in  an  effort  to  encourage  democratic 
processes  and  attitudes  and  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  responsible  citizenship.  Germans  will 
not  be  asked  to  copy  American  institutions  but  to 
develop  their  own  in  accordance  with  accepted 
democratic  values.  Resident  officei"s  will  describe 
and  explain  American  institutions,  and  encourage 
free  and  open  discussion  of  the  American  way  of 
life,  so  that  the  Germans  may  be  led  to  under- 
stand and  adopt  such  American  ways  as  may  aid 
in  the  development  of  a  democratic  Germany. 

In  addition  to  being  prepared  for  this  specific 
program  in  German}',  the  27  men  in  the  couree 
are  being  oriented  toward  lifetime  careers  in  the 
P'oreign  Service. 

Several  members  of  the  Institute  staff  are  par- 
ticipating  in  the  operation  of  the  course.  Among 
I  hem  are  Robert  F.  Hale,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Institute's  School  of  Basic  Officer  Training;  Dr. 
Henry  Lee  Smith,  Jr.,  Director  of  tlie  School  of 
Language  Training;  and  Edward  A.  Kennard, 
Professor  of  cultural  anthi'opology.  The  Office 
of  tlie  High  Commissioner  for  Germany  has  de- 
tailed to  assist  in  the  course  William  J.  Moran, 
Deiuily  Director,  Field  Operations  Division,  Of- 
fice of  the  Land  Commissioner  for  Bavni'ia.  A 
number  of  officials  of  the  Department  and  of  the 
High  Commissioner's  office  will  lectin-e  to  the 
trainees  during  the  course. 
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Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  With  Luxembourg ' 


[Released  to  the  press  January  27] 


The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Luxembourg ; 

Being  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  signed  at 
Washington  on  April  4,  1949 ; 

Conscious  of  their  reciprocal  pledges  under  Article  3 
separately  and  jointly  with  the  other  jjarties,  hy  means 
of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  to 
maintain  and  increase  their  individual  and  collective 
ability  to  resist  armed  attack ; 

Desiring  to  foster  international  peace  and  security, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions through  measures  which  will  further  the  ability 
of  nations  dedicated  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  to  participate  effectively  in  arrangements  for 
individual  and  collective  self-defense  in  support  of  those 
purposes  and  principles ; 

ReafBrming  their  determination  to  give  their  full  co- 
operation to  the  efforts  to  provide  the  United  Nations 
with  armed  forces  as  contemplated  by  the  Charter  and  to 
obtain  agreement  on  universal  regulation  and  reduction 
of  armaments  under  adequate  gaurantee  against  viola- 
tion; 

Recognizing  that  the  increased  confidence  of  free  peoples 
in  their  own  ability  to  resist  aggression  will  advance 
economic  recovery ; 

Taking  into  consideration  the  support  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  has  brought  to  these 
principles  by  enacting  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949  which  provides  for  the  furnishing  of  mili- 
tary assistance  to  nations  which  have  joined  with  it  in 
collective  security  arrangements ; 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  conditions  which  will  govern 
the  furnishing  of  military  assistance  by  one  contracting 
Government  to  the  other  under  this  Agreement ; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

1.  Each  Government,  consistently  with  the  principle 
that  economic  recovery  is  essential  to  international 
peace  and  security  and  must  be  given  clear  priority,  will 


'  Editor's  Note  :  Agreements  with  Belgium.  Denmark, 
France,  and  Italy  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  February 
6;  the  agreement  with  Netherlands  will  appear  tn  the 
next  issue. 


make  or  continue  to  make  available  to  the  other  and 
to  such  additional  governments  as  the  parties  hereto 
may  in  each  case  agree  upon,  such  equipment,  materials, 
services,  or  other  military  assistance  as  the  government 
furni.shing  such  assistance  may  authorize  and  in  accord- 
ance with  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed. 
The  furnishing  of  any  such  assistance  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  either  party  hereto  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  with  the  obligations 
under  Article  .3  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Such  as- 
sistance shall  be  .so  designed  as  to  promote  an  integrated 
defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  to  facilitate  the 
development  of,  or  be  in  accordance  with,  defense  plans 
under  Article  9  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  approved  by 
each  Government.  Such  assistance  as  may  be  made 
available  by  the  United  States  of  America  pursuant  to 
this  Agreement  will  be  furnished  under  the  provisions, 
and  subject  to  all  of  the  terms,  conditions  and  termina- 
tion provisions,  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949,  acts  amendatory  and  supplementary  thereto  and 
appropriation  acts  thereunder.  The  two  Governments 
will,  from  time  to  time,  negotiate  detailed  arrangements 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

2.  Each  Government  undertakes  to  make  effective  use 
of  assistance  received  pursuant  to  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article 

(a)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  an  integrated  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Area,  and  for  facilitating  the  devel- 
opment of  defense  plans  under  Article  9  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  and 

(b)  in  accordance  with  defense  plans  formulated  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  recommended  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Defense  Committee  and  Coun- 
cil, and  agreed  to  by  the  two  Governments. 

3.  Neither  Government,  without  the  prior  consent  of 
the  other,  will  devote  assistance  furnished  to  it  by  the 
other  Government  to  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
it  was  furnished. 

4.  In  the  common  security  Interest  of  both  Govern- 
ments, each  Government  undertakes  not  to  transfer  to 
any  person  not  an  officer  or  agent  of  such  Government  or 
to  any  other  nation  title  to  or  possession  of  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  services,  received  on  a  grant  basis  pursuant 
to  paragraph  1,  without  the  prior  consent  of  the  other 
Government. 
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Article  II 


Article  VI 


In  conformity  with  the  principle  of  Mutual  Aid,  the 
Government  of  Luxembourg  agrees  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
duction and  transfer  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  for  such  period  of  time,  in  such  quantities  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon, 
of  raw  and  semi-processed  materials  required  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  de- 
ficiencies in  Its  own  resources,  and  which  may  be  avail- 
able in  Luxembourg.  Arrangements  for  such  transfers 
shall  give  due  regard  to  requirements  for  domestic  use 
and  commercial  export  of  Luxembourg. 

Article  III 

1.  Each  Government  will  take  appropriate  measures 
consistent  with  security  to  keep  the  public  informed  of 
operations  under  this  Agreement. 

2.  Each  Government  will  take  such  security  measures 
as  may  be  agreed  in  each  case  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  order  to  prevent  the  disclosure  or  compromise  of 
classified  military  articles,  services  or  information  fur- 
nished by  the  other  Government  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement. 

Article  IV 

The  two  Governments  will,  upon  request  of  either  of 
them,  negotiate  appropriate  arrangements  between  them 
respecting  responsibility  for  patent  or  similar  claims 
based  on  the  use  of  devices,  processes,  technological  in- 
formation or  other  forms  of  property  protected  by  law 
in  connection  with  equipment,  materials  or  services  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  this  Agreement  or  furnished  in  the 
interest  of  production  undertaken  by  agreement  of  the 
two  Governments  in  implementation  of  pledges  of  self- 
help  and  mutual  aid  contained  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  In  such  negotiations  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  the  inclusion  of  an  undertaking  whereby  each  Govern- 
ment will  assume  the  responsibility  for  all  such  claims  of 
its  nationals  and  such  claims  arising  in  its  jurisdiction  of 
nationals  of  any  country  not  a  party  to  this  Agreement. 

Article  V 

1.  The  Government  of  Luxembourg,  In  con.iunction  with 
the  Government  of  Belgium,  undertakes  to  make  available 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  Lux- 
embourg and  Belgian  francs  for  the  use  of  the  latter  Gov- 
ernment for  its  administrative  expenditures  within 
Luxembourg  and  Belgium  in  connection  with  carrying 
out  this  Agreement.  The  two  Governments  will  forth- 
with initiate  discussions  with  a  view  to  determining  tlie 
amount  of  such  Luxembourg  and  Belgian  francs  and  to 
agreeing  upon  arrangements  for  the  furnishing  of  such 
Luxembourg  and  Belgian  francs. 

2.  The  Government  of  Luxembourg  will,  except  as 
otherwise  agreed  to,  grant  duty-free  treatment  and  ex- 
emption from  internal  taxation  upon  importation  or  ex- 
portation to  products,  property,  materials  or  equipment 
imported  Into  its  territory  In  connection  with  this  Agree- 
ment or  any  similar  agreement  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  any  other  country  receiving  military 
assistance. 


Each  Government  agrees  to  receive  personnel  of  the 
other  Government  who  will  discharge  in  its  territory  the 
respon.sibiIities  of  the  other  Government  under  this  Agree- 
ment and  who  will  be  accorded  facilities  to  observe  the 
progress  of  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment. Such  personnel  who  are  nationals  of  that  other 
country,  including  i)ersonnel  temporarily  assigned,  will,  in 
their  relations  with  the  Government  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  operate  as  a  part  of  the  Lega- 
tion under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Diplomatic  Mission  of  the  Government  of  such  coimtry. 

Article  VII 

1.  The  two  Governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  either 
of  them,  consult  regarding  any  matter  relating  to  the 
application  of  this  Agreement  or  to  operations  or  arrange- 
ments carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Agreement. 

2.  Tlie  terms  of  this  Agreement  shall  at  any  time  be 
reviewed  at  the  request  of  either  Government.  Such  re- 
view shall  take  into  account,  where  appropriate,  agree- 
ments concluded  by  either  Government  in  connection  with 
the  carrying  out  of  Article  9  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

3.  This  Agreement  may  be  amended  at  any  time  by 
agreement  between  the  two  Governments. 

Article  VIII 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  come  into  force  when  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Luxembourg  has  notified  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  of  ratification  by  Luxem- 
bourg. This  Agreement  will  terminate  one  year  after  the 
receipt  of  notification  by  either  party  of  the  intention  of 
the  other  to  terminate  it. 

2.  The  Annexes  to  this  Agreement  form  an  integral  part 
thereof. 

3.  This  Agreement  shall  be  registered  with  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  witness  whereof  the  representatives,  duly  authorized 
for  the  purpose,  have  signed  this  Agreement. 

Done  at  Washington,  In  duplicate,  In  the  English  and 
French  languages,  both  texts  authentic,  this  27th  day  of 
January,  1950. 

HUGtTES  Le  Gaixais 
[Luxembourg  Ambassador  to  United  States] 
Dean  Achkson 

ANNEX  A 

In  the  course  of  discussions  on  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Agreement,  the  following  understandings  were 
reached  by  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Luxembourg: 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  Article  I,  paragraphs  2  and  3, 
fungible  materials  and  minor  items  of  equipment  which, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  are  fungible,  shall  be  treated 
as  such.  Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  such  fungible  mate- 
rials or  equipment,  the  requirements  of  Article  I,  para- 
graphs 2  and  3,  will  be  satisfied  if  each  Government  de- 
votes to  the  purpo.«es  of  this  Article  either  the  particular 
Items  furnished  or  nn  equivalent  quantity  of  similar  and 
substitutable  items. 
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2.  Similarly,  iu  the  cnse  of  finished  products  ninnufac- 
tiirod  by  eitlier  (iovernuieiit  with  iissistance  furnished 
under  tliis  Agreement,  the  requirements  of  Article  1,  para- 
graphs 2  and  3.  will  be  satislied  if  the  recipient  Covern- 
ment  devotes  to  the  purposes  of  Article  I,  parnKraphs  2 
and  ;?,  either  such  finished  products  or  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  similar  and  substitutable  finished  products. 

3.  Further,  in  the  lisht  of  paragraphs  1  and  2  above, 
neither  Government  will  refuse  its  consent  under  Article 
I.  paragraph  4,  to  the  transfer  of  a  major  item  of  in- 
digenous equipment  merely  because  there  may  have  been 
incorporated  into  it  as  an  identifiable  component  part  a 
relatively  small  and  unimportant  item  of  assistance  fur- 
nished under  this  Agreement  by  the  other  Government. 
The  two  Governments  will  forthwith  discuss  detailed  ar- 
rangements for  a  practical  procedure  for  granting  con- 
sent in  respect  of  the  types  of  transfer  referred  to  in  this 
paragraph. 

4.  Each  Government  will  nevertheless  make  all  prac- 
ticable efforts  to  use  items  of  assistance  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  may  have  been  furnished  by  the  other. 

ANNEX  B 

In  implementation  of  paragraph  1  of  Article  IV  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement,  the  Government 
of  Luxembourg,  in  conjunction  with  the  Government  of 
Belgium,  will  deposit  Luxembourg  and  Belgian  francs  at 
such  times  as  requested  in  an  account  designated  by  the 
United  States  Legation  at  Luxembourg  and  the  United 
States  Embassy  at  Brus.sels,  not  to  exceed  in  total  16,- 
750,000  Luxembourg  and  Belgian  francs  for  its  use  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  admin- 
istrative expenditures  within  Luxembourg  and  Belgium  in 
connection  with  carrying  out  that  Agreement  for  the 
period  ending  June  30, 1950. 

ANNEX  C 

Provision  is  made  in  Article  V,  paragraph  1,  of  the 
Mutual   Defense  Assistance  Agreement  as  follows : 

"The  Government  of  Luxembourg,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Government  of  Belgium,  undertakes  to  make  available 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  Lux- 
embourg and  Belgian  francs  for  the  use  of  the  latter  Gov- 
ernment for  its  administrative  expenditures  within  Lux- 
embourg and  Belgium  in  connection  with  carrying  out  this 
Agreement.  The  two  Governments  will  forthwith  initiate 
di.scussions  with  a  view  to  determining  the  amount  of 
such  Luxembourg  and  Belgian  francs  and  to  agreeing 
upon  arrangements  for  the  furnishing  of  such  Luxembourg 
and  Belgian  francs." 

In  the  course  of  discussions  on  the  Agreement,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  stated  that  in  the  event  that  the  Government 
of  Luxembourg  shall  in  the  future  furnish  grant  assist- 
ance to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
involving  the  delivery  of  materials  and  equipment  to  the 
United  States,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  if  so  requested  by  the  Government  of  Luxem- 
bourg and  subject  to  legislative  authorization,  shall  pro- 
vide dollars  for  the  use  of  the  Government  of  Luxembourg 
for   its   administrative   expenditures   within   the   United 


States  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  such  assist- 
ance. The  representatives  of  the  (iovernment  of  the 
United  Stales  of  America  advised  the  representatives 
of  the  (iovernment  of  Luxembourg  that  dollar  exjjendl- 
tures  in  the  United  States  which  may  be  incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  training  of  Luxembourg  personnel  in  the 
United  States  under  this  Agreement  can  be  met  out  of 
funds  made  available  under  the  United  States  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949. 

ANNEX  D 

Provision  is  made  in  Article  V,  paragraph  2,  of  the  JIu- 
tual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement,  as  follows : 

"The  Government  of  Luxembourg  will  except  as  other- 
wise agreed  to,  grant  duty-free  treatment  and  exemption 
from  internal  taxation  upon  importation  or  exportation 
to  products,  property,  materials  or  equipment  imported 
into  its  territory  in  connection  with  this  Agreement  or 
any  similar  agreement  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  any  other  country  receiving  military  assistance." 

In  the  course  of  discus.sions  on  the  Agreement,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  stated  that  in  the  event  that  the  Government  of 
Luxembourg  shall  in  the  future  furnish  grant  assistance 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in- 
volving the  delivery  of  materials  and  equipment  to  the 
United  States,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  if  so  requested  by  the  Government  of  Luxem- 
bourg, and  subject  to  legislative  authorization,  will,  except 
as  otherwise  agreed  to,  grant  duty-free  treatment  and  ex- 
emption from  internal  taxation  upon  importation  or  ex- 
portation to  such  materials  and  equipment  imported  into 
its  territory  in  connection  with  this  Agreement. 

ANNEX  E 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  personnel  who  are  na- 
tionals of  one  country,  including  personnel  temporarily 
assigned,  will  in  their  relations  with  the  Government  of 
the  country  to  which  they  are  assigned,  operate  as  a  part 
of  the  Legation  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  of  the  Government  of 
such  country,  it  is  understood,  in  connection  with  Article 
VI  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  that  the 
status  of  such  personnel,  considered  as  part  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Mission  of  such  other  Government,  will  be  the 
same  as  the  status  of  personnel  of  corresponding  rank  of 
that  Diplomatic  Mission  who  are  nationals  of  that  other 
country. 

The  personnel  will  be  divided  by  the  Government  assign- 
ing such  personnel  into  three  categories: 

(a)  Upon  appropriate  notification  of  the  other,  full 
diplomatic  status  will  be  granted  to  the  senior  military 
member  and  the  senior  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  officer 
assigned  thereto,  and  to  their  respective  immediate 
deputies. 

(b)  The  second  category  of  personnel  will  enjoy  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  conferred  by  international  custom, 
as  recognized  by  each  Government,  to  certain  categories 
of  personnel  of  the  Legation  of  the  other,  such  as  the  im- 
munity from  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  host 
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country,  immunity  of  official  papers  from  search  and 
seizure,  right  of  free  egress,  exemption  from  customs 
duties  or  similar  taxes  or  restrictions  in  respect  of  per- 
sonally owned  property  imported  into  the  host  country 
by  such  personnel  for  their  personal  use  and  consump- 
tion, without  prejudice  to  the  existing  regulations  on  for- 
eign exchange,  exemption  from  internal  taxation  by  the 
host  country  upon  salaries  of  such  personnel.  Privileges 
and  courtesies  incident  to  diplomatic  status,  such  as  dip- 
lomatic automobile  license  plates,  inclusion  on  the  "Diplo- 
matic List",  and  social  courtesies  may  be  waived  by  both 
Governments  for  this  category  of  personnel. 

(c)  The  third  category  of  personnel  will  receive  the 
same  status  as  the  clerical  personnel  of  the  Diplomatic 
Mission. 

It  is  understood  between  the  two  Governments  that  the 
number  of  personnel  In  the  3  categories  above  will  be  kept 
as  low  as  possible. 

The  status  as  described  above  will  be  substituted  by 
such  status  for  appropriate  officials  and  agents  of  the 
countries  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  may  be 
agreed  by  those  countries. 

ANNEX  F 

The  following  provision  has  been  included  in  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Agreement : 


"Each  Government  agrees  to  receive  personnel  of  the 
other  Government  who  will  discharge  in  its  territory  the 
responsibilities  of  the  other  Government  under  this  Agree- 
ment and  who  will  be  accorded  facilities  to  observe  the 
progress  of  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment." 

In  the  course  of  discussions  on  the  Agreement,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  Governments  have  stated  on  behalf 
of  their  respective  Governments  that  the  facilities  to  be 
so  accorded  shall  be  reasonable  and  not  unduly  burden- 
some upon  the  Government  according  such  facilities. 

ANNEX  G 

Whereas  this  Agreement,  having  been  negotiated  and 
concluded  on  the  basis  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  extend  to  the  other  party  thereto 
the  benefits  of  any  provision  in  a  similar  agreement  con- 
cluded by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
with  any  other  country  party  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
it  is  understood  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  will  interpose  no  objection  to  amending  this 
Agreement  in  order  that  it  may  conform,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  to  any  other  similar  agreement,  or  agreements 
amendatory  or  supplementary  thereto,  concluded  with  a 
party  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 


Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  With  Norway 

[Released  to  the  press  January  27] 


The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Norway ; 

Being  parties  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  signed  at 
Washington  on  April  4,  1949 ; 

Conscious  of  their  reciprocal  pledges  under  Article  3 
separately  and  jointly  with  the  other  parties,  by  means 
of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  to 
maintain  and  increase  their  individual  and  collective  abil- 
ity to  resist  armed  attack ; 

Desiring  to  foster  international  peace  and  security, 
within  the  frameworlc  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
through  measures  which  will  further  the  ability  of  na- 
tions dedicated  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  to  participate  effectively  in  arrangements  for 
individual  and  collective  self-defense  in  support  of  those 
purposes  and  principles ; 

Reaffirming  their  determination  to  give  their  full  coop- 
eration to  the  efforts  to  provide  the  United  Nations  with 
armed  forces  as  contemplated  by  the  Charter  and  to  ob- 
tain agreement  on  universal  regulation  and  reduction  of 
armaments  under  adequate  guarantee  against  violation ; 

Recognizing  that  the  increased  confidence  of  free  peoples 
in  their  own  ability  to  resist  aggression  will  advance  eco- 
nomic recovery ; 

Taking  into  consideration  the  support  that  the  Govern- 


ment of  the  United  States  of  America  has  brought  to  these 
principles  by  enacting  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  1949  which  provides  for  the  furnishing  of  military 
assistance  to  nations  which  have  joined  with  it  in  col- 
lective security  arrangements ; 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  understandings  which  will 
govern  the  transfer  of  such  assistance ; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

1.  Each  Government,  consistently  with  the  principle 
that  economic  recovery  is  essential  to  international  peace 
and  security  and  must  be  given  clear  priority,  will  make  or 
continue  to  make  available  to  the  other,  and  to  other  gov- 
erninonts,  such  equipment,  materials,  services,  or  other 
military  assistance  as  the  government  furnishing  such 
assistance  may  authorize  and  in  accordance  with  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed.  The  furnishing  of 
any  .such  assistance  as  may  be  authorized  by  either  party 
hereto  shall  be  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  with  the  obligations  under  Article  3  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Such  assistance  shall  be  so  de- 
signed as  to  promote  an  integrated  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area  and  to  facilitate  the  development  of,  or 
be  in  accordance  with,  defense  i)lans  under  Article  9  of 
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the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  approved  by  each  Government. 
Such  assistance  as  may  be  made  available  by  the  United 
States  of  America  pursuant  to  this  Agrei>ment  will  l)e  fur- 
nished under  the  provisions,  and  subject  to  all  of  the  terms, 
conditions  and  termination  provisions,  of  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Act  of  1!)4!>,  acts  amendatory  and  supple- 
mentary thereto  and  appropriation  acts  thereunder.  The 
two  iJovernmenis  will,  from  time  to  time,  negotiate  de- 
tailed arrangements  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph. 

2.  Each  Government  undertalics  to  malce  effective  use 
of  assistance  received  pursuant  to  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article 

(a)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  an  integrated  de- 
fense of  the  North  Atlantic  Area,  and  for  facilitating  the 
development  of  defense  plans  under  Article  0  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  and 

(b)  in  accordance  with  defense  plans  formulated  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  recommended 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Defense  Committee  and 
Ctouncil,  and  agreed  to  by  the  two  Governments. 

3.  Neither  Government,  without  the  prior  consent  of 
the  other,  will  devote  assistance  furnished  to  it  by  the 
other  Government  to  purposes  other  than  tho.se  for 
which  it  was  furnished. 

4.  In  the  common  security  interest  of  both  Govern- 
ments, each  Government  undertakes  not  to  transfer  to 
any  person  not  an  oflBcer  or  agent  of  such  Government  or 
to  any  other  nation  title  to  or  possession  of  any  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  services,  received  on  a  grant  basis 
pursuant  to  paragraph  1,  without  the  prior  consent  of 
the  other  Government. 

Article  II 

1.  Each  Government  will  take  appropriate  measures 
consistent  with  security  to  keep  the  public  informed  of 
operations  under  this  Agreement. 

2.  Each  Government  will  take  such  security  measures 
as  may  be  agreed  in  each  case  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments in  order  to  prevent  the  disclosure  or  compro- 
mise of  classified  military  articles,  services  or  informa- 
tion furnished  by  the  other  Government  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement. 

Article  III 

The  two  Governments  will,  upon  request  of  either  of 
them,  negotiate  appropriate  arrangements  between  them 
respecting  responsibility  for  patent  or  similar  claims  based 
on  the  use  of  devices,  processes,  technological  information 
or  other  forms  of  property  protected  by  law  in  connection 
with  equipment,  materials  or  services  furnished  pursuant 
to  this  Agreement  or  furnished  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
duction undertaken  by  agreement  of  the  two  Governments 
in  implementation  of  pledges  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid 
contained  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  In  such  negotia- 
tions consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  inclusion  of  an 
undertaking  whereby  each  Government  will  assume  the 
responsibility  for  all  such  claims  of  its  nationals  and  such 
claims  arising  in  its  jurisdiction  of  nationals  of  any  coun- 
try not  a  party  to  this  Agreement. 

Article  IV 
1.  The   Government   of   Norway   undertakes   to   make 
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available  to  the  United  States  Embassy  at  Oslo  Norwegian 
Kroner  for  its  administrative  expenditures  within  Nor- 
way in  connection  with  carrying  out  this  Agreement. 
The  two  Governments  will  forthwith  initiate  discussions 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  amount  of  such  Kroner 
and  to  agreeing  upon  arrangements  for  the  furnishing  of 
such  Kroner. 

2.  The  Government  of  Norway  will,  except  as  other- 
wise agreed  to,  grant  duty-free  treatment  and  exemption 
from  internal  taxation  upon  importation  or  exportation 
to  products,  property,  materials  or  equipment  imported 
into  its  territory  in  connection  with  this  Agreement  or 
any  similar  agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  any  other  country  receiving  military  assist- 
ance. 

Article  V 

1.  The  two  Governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  either 
of  them,  consult  regarding  any  matter  relating  to  the  ap- 
plication of  this  Agreement  or  to  operations  or  arrange- 
ments carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Agreement. 

2.  Each  Government  agrees  to  receive  personnel  of  the 
other  Government  who  will  discharge  in  its  territory  the 
responsibilities  of  the  other  Government  under  this  Agree- 
ment and  who  will  be  accorded  facilities  to  observe  the 
progress  of  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment. Such  personnel  who  are  nationals  of  that  other 
country,  including  personnel  temporarily  assigned,  will, 
in  their  relations  with  the  Government  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  operate  as  a  part  of  the  Em- 
bassy under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Diplomatic  Mission  of  the  Government  of  such  country. 

Article  TI 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  come  into  force  when  the 
Government  of  Norway  has  notified  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  of  ratification  by  Norway. 
This  Agreement  will  terminate  one  year  after  the  receipt 
of  notification  by  either  party  of  the  intention  of  the 
other  to  terminate  it. 

2.  This  Agreement  may  be  amended  at  any  time  by 
agreement  between  the  two  Governments.  The  terms 
of  this  Agreement  shall  be  subject  to  such  modification, 
in  the  light  of  agreements  concluded  in  connection  with 
carrying  out  Article  9  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  two  Governments. 

3.  The  Annexes  to  this  Agreement  form  an  integral  part 
thereof. 

4.  This  Agreement  shall  be  registered  with  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  representatives,  duly 
authorized  for  the  purpose,  have  signed  this  Agreement. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and 
Norwegian  languages,  both  texts  authentic,  tills  27tli  day 
of  January,  1950. 

WlLHEI-M     MOEGENSTIERNE 

[Norwegian  Ambassador  to  the  United  Slates] 
Dean  Acheson 

ANNEX  A 

In  the  course  of  discussions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Agreement,   the  following  understandings  were 
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reached  by  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Norway : 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  Article  I,  paragraphs  2  and  3, 
fungible  materials  and  minor  items  of  equipment  which, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  are  fungible,  shall  be  treated 
as  such.  Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  such  fungible  mate- 
rials or  equipment,  the  requirements  of  Article  I,  para- 
graphs 2  and  3,  will  be  satisfied  if  each  Government  devotes 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Article  either  the  particular  items 
furnished  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  similar  and  sub- 
stitutable  items. 

2.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  finished  products  manufac- 
tured by  either  Government  with  assistance  furnished 
under  this  Agreement,  the  requirements  of  Article  I,  para- 
graphs 2  and  3,  will  be  satisfied  if  the  recipient  Govei-n- 
ment  devotes  to  the  purposes  of  Article  I,  paragraphs  2 
and  3,  either  such  finished  products  or  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  similar  and  substitutable  finished  products. 

3.  Further,  in  the  light  of  Paragraphs  1  and  2  above, 
neither  Government  will  refuse  its  consent  under  Article 
I,  paragraph  4,  to  the  transfer  of  a  major  item  of  in- 
digenous equipment  merely  because  there  may  have  been 
incorporated  into  it  as  an  identifiable  component  part  a 
relatively  small  and  unimportant  item  of  assistance  fur- 
nished under  this  Agreement  by  the  other  Government. 
The  two  Governments  will  forthwith  discuss  detailed 
arrangements  for  a  practical  procedure  for  granting  con- 
sent in  respect  of  the  types  of  transfer  referred  to  in  this 
paragraph. 

4.  Each  Government  will  nevertheless  make  all  prac- 
ticable efforts  to  use  items  of  assistance  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  may  have  been  furnished  by  the  other. 

ANNEX  B 

In  connection  with  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agree- 
ment between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Norway,  and  based  upon  the  principle  of 
mutual  aid  enunciated  in  that  Agreement,  the  two  Govern- 
ments agree  as  follows : 

In  the  event  of  the  cessation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
Article  V  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Norway  signed  on  July  3,  1948  at 
Oslo  prior  to  the  cessation  of  the  Agreement  between  the 
two  Governments  under  the  United  States  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act,  the  Government  of  Norway  will,  for  so 
long  as  the  agreement  between  the  two  Governments  under 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  remains  in  effect, 
facilitate  the  production  and  transfer  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  such  period  of  time, 
in  such  quantities  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed  upon,  of  raw  and  semi-processed  materials 
required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies 
or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources,  and  which 
may  be  available  in  Norway  or  dependent  territories  under 
its  administration.  Arrangements  for  such  transfers 
shall  give  due  regard  to  reasonable  requirements  for  do- 
mestic u.se  and  commercial  export  of  Norway.  All  applic- 
able annexes  to  Article  V  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Agreement  shall  apply  to  this  Agreement. 


ANNEX  C 

In  implementation  of  paragraph  1  of  Article  IV  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Norway, 
the  Government  of  Norway  will  deposit  Norwegian  Kroner 
at  such  times  as  requested  in  an  account  designated  by 
the  United  States  Embassy  at  Oslo,  not  to  exceed  in  total 
2,140,000  Kroner  for  its  use  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  for  administrative  ex- 
penditures within  Norway  in  connection  with  carrying 
out  that  Agreement  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1950. 

ANNEX  D 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  personnel  who  are  na- 
tionals of  one  country,  including  personnel  temporarily 
assigned,  will  in  their  relations  with  the  Government  of 
the  country  to  which  they  are  assigned,  operate  as  a  part 
of  the  Embassy  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  of  the  Government  of 
such  country,  it  is  understood,  in  connection  with  Article 
V,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agree- 
ment, that  the  status  of  such  personnel,  considered  as  part 
of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  of  such  other  Government,  will 
be  the  same  as  the  status  of  personnel  of  corresponding 
rank  of  that  Diplomatic  Mission  who  are  nationals  of  that 
other  country. 

The  personnel  will  be  divided  by  the  Government  assign- 
ing such  personnel  into  3  categories : 

(a)  Upon  appropriate  notification  of  the  other,  full 
diplomatic  status  will  be  granted  to  the  senior  military 
member  and  the  senior  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  officer 
assigned  thereto,  and  to  their  respective  immediate 
deputies. 

(b)  The  second  category  of  personnel  will  enjoy  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  conferred  by  international  custom, 
as  recognized  by  each  Government,  to  certain  categories 
of  personnel  of  the  Embassy  of  the  other,  such  as  the 
immunity  from  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  host 
country,  immunity  of  oificial  papers  from  search  and 
seizure,  right  of  free  egress,  exemption  from  customs 
duties  or  similar  taxes  or  restrictions  in  respect  of  per- 
sonally owned  property  imported  into  the  host  country 
by  such  personnel  for  their  personal  use  and  consump- 
tion, without  prejudice  to  tlie  existing  regulations  on  for- 
eign exchange,  exemption  from  internal  taxation  by  the 
host  country  uiwn  salaries  of  such  personnel.  Privileges 
and  courtesies  incident  to  diplomatic  status  such  as  diplo- 
matic automobile  license  plates,  inclusion  on  the  "Diplo- 
matic List",  and  social  courtesies  may  be  waived  by  both 
Governments  for  this  category  of  personnel. 

(c)  The  third  category  of  personnel  will  receive  the 
same  status  as  the  clerical  personnel  of  the  Diplomatic 
Mission. 

It  is  understood  between  the  two  Governments  that  the 
number  of  personnel  in  the  3  categories  above  will  be  kept 
as  low  as  possible. 

The  status  as  described  above  will  be  substituted  by  such 
status  for  appropriate  officials  and  agents  of  the  countries 
parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Ti'caty  as  may  be  agreed  by 
those  countries. 
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ANNEX  E 

Whereas  this  Agreement,  tiaving  lieen  ncgotinted  and 
concliuleil  on  the  basis  tliat  the  liovernnient  of  tlie  I'liited 
States  of  America  will  extend  to  tlie  otlier  party  tliereto 
the  benefits  of  any  provision  in  a  similar  agrwnient  con- 
cluded by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
with  any  otlier  country  party  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 


it  is  understood  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  will  Interpose  no  objection  to  amending  this 
Agreement  In  order  that  it  may  conform,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  to  any  other  similar  agreement,  or  agreements 
amendatory  or  supplementary  thereto,  concluded  with  a 
party  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 


Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  With  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

[Rehii.^cd  to  the  press  January  27] 


The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land ; 

Being  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  signed  at 
Washington  on  April  4, 1940  ; 

Considering  their  reciprocal  pledges  under  Article  3  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  separately  and  jointly  with 
the  other  parties,  by  means  of  continuous  and  effective 
self-help  and  mutual  aid,  to  maintain  and  develop  their 
individual  and  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack ; 

Desiring  to  foster  international  peace  and  security, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions through  measures  which  will  further  the  ability  of 
nations  dedicated  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  to  participate  effectively  in  arrangements  for  in- 
dividual and  collective  self-defense  in  support  of  those 
purposes  and  principles ; 

Reaffirming  their  determination  to  give  their  full  coop- 
eration to  the  efforts  to  provide  the  United  Nations  with 
armed  forces  as  contemplated  by  the  Charter  and  to 
obtain  agreement  on  universal  regulation  and  reduction 
of  armaments  under  adequate  guarantee  against  viola- 
tion; 

Recognising  that  the  increased  confidence  of  free  peoples 
in  their  own  ability  to  resist  aggression  will  advance  eco- 
nomic recovery ; 

Taking  into  consideration  the  support  that  has  been 
brought  to  these  principles  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  affording  military  assistance  to  other 
parties  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  in  enacting  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1!)49  which  provides  for 
the  furnishing  of  military  assistance  to  nations  which 
have  joined  with  it  in  collective  security  arrangements; 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  conditions  which  will  govern 
the  furnishing  of  military  assistance  by  one  contracting 
Government  to  the  other  under  this  Agreement ; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

1.  Each  contracting  Government,  consistently  with  the 
principle  that  economic  recovery  is  essential  to  inter- 
national peace  and  security  and  must  be  given  clear  prior- 


ity, and  in  accordance  with  its  obligations  under  Article  3 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  will  make  available  to  the 
other  such  etiuipment,  materials,  services,  or  other  mili- 
tary assistance  as  the  contracting  Government  furnishing 
such  assistance  may  authorize,  in  accordance  with  detailed 
arrangements  from  time  to  time  to  be  made  between  them. 
The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  fulfilment  of 
its  obligations  under  Article  3  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
will  furnish  or  continue  to  furnish  to  other  parties  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  such  equipment,  materials,  services, 
or  other  militai-y  assistance  as  it  may  authorize.  The 
furnishing  of  assistance  by  tlie  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  under  this  Agreement  will  be  under  the 
provisions,  and  subject  to  all  the  terms,  conditions,  and 
termination  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  acts  amendatory  and  supplementary  thereto 
and  appropriation  acts  thereunder. 

2.  Such  assistance  shall  be  so  designed  as  to  promote 
the  integrated  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  to 
facilitate  the  development  of,  or  be  in  accordance  with, 
defense  plans  under  Article  9  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
approved  by  each  contracting  Government. 
Article  II 

1.  Each  contracting  Government  undertakes  to  make 
effective  use  of  assistance  received  pursuant  to  Article  I 
of  this  Agreement 

(a)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  an  integrated  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Area,  and  for  facilitating  the  devel- 
opment of  defense  plans  under  Article  9  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty ;  and 

(b)  in  accordance  with  defense  plans  formulated  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  recommended  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Council  and  Defense  Com- 
mittee, and  agreed  to  by  the  two  contracting  Governments. 

2.  Neither  contracting  Government,  without  the  prior 
consent  of  the  other,  will  devote  assistance  furnished  to 
it  by  the  other  contracting  Government  to  purposes  other 
than  those  for  which  it  was  furnished. 

Article  III 
In  the  common  security  interest  of  both  contracting 
Governments,  each  contracting  Government  undertakes  not 
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to  transfer  to  any  person  not  an  officer  or  agent  of  such 
contracting  Government,  or  to  any  other  nation,  title  to 
or  possession  of  any  equipment,  materials,  or  services,  fur- 
nished on  a  grant  basis,  vs'ithout  the  prior  consent  of  the 
contracting  Government  furnishing  such  equipment,  mate- 
rials, or  services. 

Article  IV 

The  provisions  of  Article  V  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Agreement  signed  at  London  on  July  6,  1948,  shall 
be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  this  Agreement. 

Article  V 

1.  Each  contracting  Government  will  take  such  security 
measures  as  may  be  agreed  in  each  ease  betvs'een  the  tv7o 
contracting  Governments  in  order  to  prevent  the  disclosure 
or  compromise  of  any  classified  military  articles,  services, 
or  information  furnished  by  the  other  contracting  Govern- 
ment pursuant  to  this  Agreement. 

2.  Each  contracting  Government  vcill  take  appropriate 
measures  consistent  with  security  to  keep  the  public  in- 
formed of  activities  under  this  Agreement. 

Article  VI 

1.  The  two  contracting  Governments  will  negotiate  ap- 
propriate arrangements  between  them  respecting  respon- 
sibility for  claims  for  the  use  or  infringement  of  inven- 
tions covered  by  patents  or  patent  applications,  trade- 
marks, or  copyrights,  or  other  similar  claims  arising  from 
the  use  of  devices,  processes,  or  technological  information 
in  connection  with  equipment,  materials,  or  services  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  or  furnished  in  the 
interests  of  production  undertaken  by  agreement  between 
the  two  contracting  Governments  in  implementation  of 
the  pledges  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid  contained  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

Article  VII 

1.  Subject  to  the  provision  of  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions, the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  make 
available  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  sterling  for  the  use  of  the  latter  Government  for 
its  administrative  expenditures  within  the  United  King- 
dom in  connection  with  assistance  furnished  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  under  this  Agreement. 

2.  The  two  contracting  Governments  will  initiate  forth- 
with discussions  with  a  view  to  determining  the  amount 
of  .such  sterling  and  agreeing  upon  arrangements  for  the 
furnishing  of  such  sterling. 

Article  VIII 

1.  Except  as  otherwise  agreed,  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  grant  exemption  from  customs  duties 
and  otlier  taxes  on  importation  and  also  from  taxes  on 
exportation,  in  respect  of  goods  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  imported  by 
it  into  tlie  United  Kingdom  as  assistance  under  this  Agree- 
ment or  as  assistance  under  any  .similar  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  any  other  party 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

2.  Goods  imported  under  this  exemption  may  not  be 
disposed  of  by  way  either  of  sale  or  gift  in  the  country 


into  which  they  have  been  imjwrted,  except  to  a  Govern- 
ment party  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  or  under  condi- 
tions agreed  with  the  Government  of  the  country  into 
which  they  have  been  imported. 

Article  IX 

1.  Each  contracting  Government  agrees  to  receive  per- 
sonnel of  the  other  contracting  Government  who  will  dis- 
charge in  its  territories  the  responsibilities  of  the  latter 
Government  under  this  Agreement  and  will  be  accorded 
facilities  to  observe  the  progress  of  assistance  furnished  in 
pursuance  of  this  Agreement. 

2.  Such  personnel  will,  in  their  relations  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country  to  which  they  are  assigned,  oper- 
ate as  part  of  the  Embassy  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  they  are  serving. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will,  upon 
appropriate  notification  from  the  Ambassador  of  the  , 
United  States  of  America  in  the  United  Kingdom,  consider  I 
such  personnel  as  part  of  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of 
enjoying  the  privileges  and  immunities  accorded  to  that 
Embassy   and   its  personnel  of  comparable  rank. 

Article  X 
The  furnishing  of  any  assistance  under  this  Agreement 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  obligations  of  the  two  con- 
tracting Governments  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  under  Article  3  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

Article  XI 

1.  The  two  contracting  Governments  will,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  either  of  them,  con.sult  regarding  any  matter  re- 
lating to  the  application  of  this  Agreement  or  to  opera- 
tions or  arrangements  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment. 

2.  The  terms  of  this  Agreement  shall  at  any  time  be 
reviewed  at  the  request  of  either  contracting  Government. 
Such  review  shall  take  into  account,  where  appropriate, 
agreements  concluded  by  either  contracting  Government 
in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  Article  9  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

3.  This  Agreement  may  be  amended  at  any  time  by 
agreement  between  the  two  contracting  Governments. 

Article  XII 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  notification 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  its  acceptance 
thereof. 

2.  This  Agreement  will  terminate  one  year  after  the 
receipt  of  notification  by  either  contracting  Government 
of  the  intention  of  the  other  to  terminate  it. 

3.  The  Annexes  to  this  Agreement  form  an  integral 
part  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  representatives,  duly 
authorized  for  the  purpose,  have  signed  the  present 
Agreement. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  this  twenty-seventh 
day  of  .January,  1950. 

Oliver  Franks 
[British  Amtassaior  to  the  United  States] 
Dean  Aciieson 
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ANNEX  A 

During  the  course  of  negotiations,  representatives  of 
the  two  contracting  Oovernments  have  stated  their  un- 
derstandinj;  that  either  contracting  Government  shall  be 
free  at  any  time  to  suspend  or  terminate  the  furnishing  of 
assistance  under  Article  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Agreement.  • 

ANNEX  B 

In  the  course  of  discussions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Agreement  under  the  United  States  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Act  of  19-19,  the  following  understand- 
ings were  reached  by  the  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Kingdom : 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  Article  II,  fungible  materials 
and  minor  items  of  equipment  which,  are  for  all  practical 
purposes  fungible,  shall  be  treated  as  such.  Accordingly, 
in  the  case  of  such  fungible  materials  or  equipment,  the 
requirements  of  Article  II  will  be  satisfied  if  each  con- 
tracting Government  devotes  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Article  either  the  particular  items  furnished  or  an  equiv- 
alent quantity  of  similar  and  substitutable  items. 

2.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  finished  products  manufac- 
tured by  either  contracting  Government  with  assistance 
furnished  under  this  Agreement,  the  requirements  of 
Article  II  will  be  satisfied  tf  the  recipient  Government 
devotes  to  the  purposes  of  Article  II  either  such  finished 
products  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  similar  and  sub- 
stitutable finished  products. 

3.  Further,  in  the  light  of  paragraphs  1  and  2  above, 
neither  contracting  Government  will  refuse  its  consent 
under  Article  III  to  the  transfer  of  a  major  item  of  in- 
digenous equipment  merely  because  there  may  have  been 
incorporated  into  it  as  an  identifiable  component  part  a 
relatively  small  and  unimportant  item  of  assistance  fur- 
nished under  this  Agreement  by  the  other  contracting 
Government.  The  two  contracting  Governments  will 
forthwith  discuss  detailed  arrangements  for  a  practical 
procedure  for  granting  consent  in  respect  of  the  types  of 
transfer  referred  to  in  this  paragraph. 

4.  Each  contracting  Government  will  nevertheless  make 
all  practicable  efforts  to  use  items  of  assistance  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  may  have  been  furnished  by  the 
other. 

ANNEX  C 

It  is  understood  that  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the 
mutual  defense  of  the  two  countries  the  obligations  un- 
dertaken by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  by 
virtue  of  Article  IV  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Agreement  will  continue  to  apply  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Agreement.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  intends  to  consult  the 
Governments  of  tlie  territories  to  which  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Agreement  has  been  or  may  be  extended  under 
Article  XII  of  that  Agreement  with  a  view  to  securing 
their  consent  to  the  continued  extension  to  those  terri- 
tories of  the  provisions  of  Article  V  of  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Agreement,  so  long  as  those  provisions  remain 
an  integral  part  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agree- 
ment. 


ANNEX  D 

During  the  course  of  the  negotiations  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  A.ssistance  Agreement,  the  representatives  of 
the  two  contracting  Governments  have  reached  the  under- 
standing that  the  following  points  will  be  considered  in 
the  negotiations  provided  for  in  Article  VI: 

(a)  The  inclusion  of  an  undertaking  whereby  each  con- 
tracting Government  would  assume  the  responsibility  for 
all  the  patent  or  similar  claims  of  its  nationals  referred 
to  in  Article  VI  of  the  said  Agreement  and  for  such  claims 
arising  in  its  jurisdiction  of  nationals  of  any  country  not 
a  party  to  this  Agreement. 

(b)  The  terms  on  whicli  inventions  would  be  comiiiuni- 
cated  to  contractors  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  com- 
mercial rights  of  inventors. 

(c)  Rights  in  improvements  or  other  modifications  of 
patented  inventions. 

(d)  Arrangements  for  the  protection  of  secret  processes 
and  secret  technological  information,  as  distinct  from 
patented  and  patentable  inventions. 

(e)  The  system  for  disclosing  the  users  and  the  extent 
of  the  use  of  the  patents,  trade  secrets  and  copyrights 
referred  to  in  Article  VI. 

ANNEX  E 

Provision  Is  made  in  Article  VII,  paragraph  1,  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  as  follows : 

"Subject  to  the  provision  of  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions, the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  make 
available  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  sterling  for  the  use  of  the  latter  Government  for 
its  administrative  expenditures  within  the  United  King- 
dom in  connection  with  assistance  furnished  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  under  this  Agreement." 

Ill  the  course  of  discussions  on  the  Agreement,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  stated  that  in  the  event  that  Uie  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  shall  in  the  future  furnish  grant 
assistance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  involving  the  delivery  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment to  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  if  so  requested  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  subject  to  legislative  authoriza- 
tion, shall  provide  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  its  administrative  expenditures 
within  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  furnisliing 
of  such  assistance.  The  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  advised  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  that 
dollar  expenditures  in  the  United  States  which  may  be 
incurred  as  a  result  of  the  training  of  liritish  personnel 
in  the  United  States  under  this  Agreement  can  be  met 
out  of  funds  made  available  under  the  United  States 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949. 

ANNEX  F 

In  implementation  of  paragraph  1  of  Article  VII  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the 
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United  Kingdom,  the  Government  of  tlie  United  Kingdom 
will  deposit  sterling  at  sucli  times  as  requested  in  an 
account  designated  by  the  United  States  Embassy  at 
London,  not  to  exceed  in  total  £53.500  for  its  use  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  administra- 
tive expenditures  within  the  United  Kingdom  in  connec- 
tion with  carrying  out  that  Agreement  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1950. 

ANNEX  G 

Provision  is  made  in  Article  VIII,  paragi-aph  1,  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement,  as  follows: 

"Except  as  otherwise  agreed,  the  Government-of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  grant  exemption  from  customs  duties 
and  other  taxes  on  importation  and  also  from  taxes  on 
exportation,  in  respect  of  goods  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  imported  by  it 
into  the  United  Kingdom  as  assistance  under  this  Agree- 
ment or  as  assistance  under  any  similar  agi-eement  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  any  other  party 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty." 

In  the  course  of  discussions  on  the  Agreement,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  stated  that  in  the  event  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  shall  in  the  future  furnish  grant 
assistance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  involving  the  delivery  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment to  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  if  so  requested  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  subject  to  legislative  authoriza- 
tion, will,  except  as  othervrise  agreed  to,  grant  duty-free 
treatment  and  exemption  from  internal  taxation  upon 
importation  or  exportation  to  such  materials  and  equip- 
ment imported  into  its  territory  in  connection  with  this 
Agreement. 

ANNEX  H 

With  respect  to  Article  VIII,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Assistance  Agreement,  the  representatives 
of  the  United  Kingdom  stated  that  arrangements  would 
be  made  wherever  possible  within  the  framework  of 
existing  United  Kingdom  legislation  to  exempt  items  of 
assistance,  imported  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  into  the  United  Kingdom  as  assistance  under  the 
Agreement,  from  customs  duties  and  other  taxes  on 
importation. 

ANN         I 

Provision  is  made  in  Article  IX,  paragraph  1,  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement,  as  follows: 

"Each  contracting  Government  agrees  to  receive  per- 
sonnel of  the  other  contracting  Government  who  will  dis- 
charge in  its  territories  responsibilities  of  the  latter 
Government  under  this  Agreement  and  will  be  accorded 
facilities  to  ob.serve  the  progre.ss  of  the  assistance  fur- 
nished in  pursuance  of  this  Agreement." 

In  the  course  of  discussions  on  the  Agreement,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  Governments  have  stated  on  be- 


half of  their  respective  Governments  that  the  facilities  to 
be  so  accorded  shall  be  reasonable  and  not  unduly  burden- 
some upon  the  Government  according  such  facilities. 

ANNEX  J 

It  is  understood  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  making  tlie  notifications  i-eferred  to 
in  Article  IX,  paragraph  3,  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Agreement,  would  bear  in  mind  the  desirability 
of  restricting,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  number  of  oflS- 
cials  for  whom  full  diplomatic  privileges  would  be  re- 
quested. It  is  also  imderstood  that  the  detailed  appli- 
cation of  Article  XI,  paragraph  3,  would,  when  necessary, 
he  the  subject  of  intergovernmental  discussion. 

ANNEX  K 

Whereas  this  Agreement,  having  been  negotiated  and 
concluded  on  the  basis  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  extend  to  the  other  party  thereto 
the  benefits  of  any  provision  in  a  similar  agreement  con- 
cluded by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica with  any  other  country  party  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  it  is  understood  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  interpose  no  objection  to  amend- 
ing this  Agreement  in  order  that  it  may  conform,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  any  other  similar  agreement,  or  agreements 
amendatory  or  supplementary  thereto,  concluded  with  a 
party  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
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Extension  of  Selective  Service  Legislation  Recommended 


Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson^ 


IMr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee : 

In  his  January  5  message  on  tlie  State  of  the 
Union,  the  President  pointed  out  to  the  Congi-ess 
the  need  for  extending  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  June  "24,  1948,  which  is  scheduled  to  terminate 
on  June  24,  1950,  unless  the  Congress  acts  to  pro- 
long it. 

AA'hile  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  termina- 
tion of  Selective  Service  on  our  National  Military 
Establishment  and  on  our  own  security  require- 
ments falls  primarily  within  the  scope  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  has  been  covered  in  the 
hearings  of  this  Committee  during  the  past  few 
days,  this  question  is  also  directly  related  to  our 
foreign  policy.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today 
and  to  recommend  extension  of  Selective  Service 
legislation. 

The  fundamental  objective  of  American  foreign 
policy  is  the  maintenance  of  world  peace.  We  have 
constantly  worked  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  to  help  develop  adequate  means  of 
insuring  international  peace  and  security.  That 
that  peace  is  not  yet  more  secure  is  no  fault  of  the 
United  Nations  organization  or  of  the  United 
States,  but  is  traced  directly  to  the  record  of  ob- 
structionism and  intransigeance  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  a 
record  with  which  all  of  you  are  completely 
familiar. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  in  our  efforts  to  main- 
tain world  peace  that  we  strengthen  both  the  de- 
termination and  the  ability  of  the  free  world 
successfully  to  resist  aggression.  For  weakness 
invites  aggression — direct  or  indirect — and  to  re- 
main free  the  nations  of  the  free  world  must  be 
strong,  both  economically  and  in  terms  of  their  de- 
fensive capabilities.  It  is  to  this  end  that  our  for- 
eign policy  has  included  such  integi-ated  measures 
as  the  European  Recovery  Program,  the  North 


'  Made  before  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Jan.  2.5,  and  released  to  the 
press  ipti  the  same  date. 


Atlantic  Treaty,  and  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Program. 

It  is  a  basic  truth  that  economic  recovery  cannot 
occur  M'liere  weakness  and  fear  predominate. 
The  removal  of  this  weakness  and  fear  has  been  an 
aim  of  the  United  States  foreign  policy,  and  the 
success  of  our  efforts  can  be  measured  by  the  en- 
couraging progress  in  recovery  which  the  free 
nations  of  Europe  have  made  during  the  last 
2  years. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  people  by  their 
support  of  these  measures  have  given  hope  to  the 
peoples  of  Europe — hope  that  our  assistance  cou- 
pled with  their  own  effort  will  result  in  their  eco- 
nomic Jiealth  and  defensive  strength  being  restored 
to  the  point  that  they  do  not  face  the  prospect  of 
invasion  and  slavery  should  aggression  occur. 
This  hope  results  from  the  international  leader- 
ship and  responsibilities  which  we  have  assinned. 

"VAHien  this  very  piece  of  legislation  which  we 
are  now  discussing  was  enacted  on  June  24,  1948, 
it  was  greeted  by  the  free  world  as  evidence  of 
our  determination  to  remain  strong.  And  the  free 
countries  of  Europe  and  elsewhere  believe  that  in 
our  remaining  strong  and  determined  to  resist 
aggression  lies  the  greatest  hope  for  the  main- 
tenance of  world  peace  and  their  own  preserva- 
tion. 

While  I  realize  that  for  some  months  it  has 
not  been  necessary  to  use  the  Selective  Service  Act 
as  the  basis  for  meeting  the  manpower  require- 
ments of  our  armed  forces,  I  nonetheless  believe 
that  failure  to  extend  the  act  might  be  widely 
interpreted  abroad  as  a  relaxation  of  our  deter- 
mination to  remain  strong  as  the  principal  de- 
fender of  the  peace  against  aggression  from  any 
power.  It  woidd  appear  inconsistent  both  with 
the  responsibility  which  we  assumed  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  with  our  efforts  to 
encourage  the  other  members  of  the  Treaty  to  in- 
crease their  individual  and  collective  strength  to 
resist  aggression. 

It  is  for  the  above  reasons  that  I  strongly  recom- 
mend the  extension  of  Selective  Service  legisla- 
tion in  support  of  United  States  foreign  policy. 
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North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Problems 


hy  Marie  Louise  Smith 


Concerted  efforts  will  be  resumed  on  April  1  to 
conclude  a  new  agreement  to  govern  the  use  of  the 
standard  broadcasting  band  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican region.  After  almost  3  months  of  work,  the 
third  North  American  Regional  Broadcasting 
Conference,  which  convened  in  Montreal  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  recessed  on  December  8  after  it  became 
obvious  that  an  agreement  mutually  acceptable  to 
t'he  United  States  and  Cuba  could  not  be  reached. 
Rather  than  hold  other  delegations  at  the  Confer- 
ence while  the  United  States  and  Cuba  sought  to 
resolve  their  differences  on  a  number  of  problems 
relating  to  station  assignments,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed, thus  allowing  an  interval  for  bilateral 
discussions  between  the  two  governments.  The 
talks  with  Cuba  have  now  been  scheduled  for  Feb- 
ruary 1  at  Habana.  "Wlien  the  Conference  recon- 
venes in  April  the  slate  should  be  clean  for  reach- 
ing an  agreement  acceptable  to  all  countries  in  the 
region. 

The  North  American  broadcast  region  includes 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  the  Ba- 
hamas, the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti.  Be- 
cause of  the  proximity  of  the  North  American 
countries,  a  binding  agreement  is  essential  in  order 
to  mitigate  as  much  as  possible  the  unavoidable 
interference  that  results  from  simultaneous  opera- 
tion of  stations  on  the  same  or  adjacent  frequen- 
cies. The  United  States  has  a  very  important 
stake  in  the  successful  conclusion  of  such  an  agree- 
ment. We  have  by  far  the  most  highly  developed 
and  complex  radio  broadcasting  system,  and  our 
central  location  makes  our  broadcasting  stations 
susceptible  to  serious  interference  from  all  sides. 

However,  some  areas  in  the  United  States  do  not 
receive   adequate   broadcasting   service — for   in- 


stance the  sparsely  populated  areas  in  the  south- 
west and  far  west  where  it  has  proved  imeconomic 
to  erect  very  many  large  transmitting  stations  and, 
accordingly,  powerful  stations  located  in  the  large 
metropolitan  districts  serve  those  areas.  Studies 
show  that  the  coverage  from  our  standard  broad- 
casting stations  is  substantially  comparable  to  that 
received  in  Canada  and  Mexico  from  the  stations 
of  those  countries  but  nowhere  has  the  United 
States  as  many  stations  in  operation  as  for  instance 
Cuba  has  in  Habana. 

In  the  Nort'h  American  region,  the  radio  chan- 
nels in  the  standard  band  are  used  essentially  in 
conformity  with  the  allocations  contained  in  the 
North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agree- 
ment of  Habana — in  force  from  March  1941  until 
March  1946 — and  the  Interim  Agreement,  which 
became  effective  in  March  1946  and  expired  in 
March  1949.^  With  the  exception  of  Cuba,  the 
members  of  the  region  would  'have  been  willing  to 
continue  the  1946  interim  agreement  in  effect  until 
a  new  convention  could  be  negotiated.  The  Cuban 
Government  felt,  however,  that  its  needs  were  not 
adequately  provided  for  in  either  the  Habana 
Agreement  or  in  the  subsequent  Interim  Agree- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  obstacles  to  the  successful  conclu- 
sion of  an  agreement  at  Montreal  had  been  antici- 
pated and  are  quite  understandable.^  Cuba  has 
for  some  time  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
existing  Interim  Agreement  because  the  portion  of 
the  standard  broadcast  band  allocated  to  it  under 


'  F(ir  the  decision  of  (lie  second  Nauma  conference  to 
continue  llie  Habana  agreement  on  an  interim  basis,  see 
address  by  Francis  Colt  deWolf  in  Bulletin  of  Mar.  10, 
194C,  p.  379. 
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the  earlier  agreements  was  inadequate  and  that 
additional  assipniuents  would  bo  required  in  or- 
der to  meet  its  national  needs.  Only  after  the 
United  States  made  substantial  concessions  did 
Cuba  accept  the  Interim  Agreement.  That  coun- 
try now  claims  that  it  needs  a  far  greater  number 
of  channels ;  unfortunately  Cuba  had  insisted  upon 
the  use  of  channels  which  had  been  previously  al- 
located to  the  United  States  for  service  in  this 
country.  The  Cuban  terms,  if  acceded  to,  would 
have  necessitated  considerable  rearrangement  of 
United  States  station  assignments  in  order  to  af- 
ford the  protection  necessary  to  obviate  interfer- 
ence and  would  also  disrupt  the  service  of  certain 
American  broadcasting  stations,  some  of  which 
have  been  operating  on  their  present  frequency 
assignments  for  years.  Obviously,  an  agreement 
incorporating  such  proposals  would  be  bound  to 
provoke  a  storm  of  protests  from  United  States 
stations  affected,  and  such  protests  in  turn  would 
make  highly  problematical  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate's consent  and  approval  for  ratification. 

Although  Mexico  signed  the  Habana  agree- 
ment of  1937,  the  Mexican  government  was  re- 
luctant to  ratify  it  because  some  of  the  authorities 
felt  it  contained  inadequate  provision  for  Mexican 
broadcasting  needs.  Since  the  agreement  could 
not  come  into  force  before  it  had  been  ratified  by 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Mexico,  the 
United  States  was  most  anxious  to  obtain  Mexican 
acceptance. 

Accordingly,  as  an  incentive  to  secure  Mexico's 
I'atification,  the  United  States  entei-ed  into  a 
gentlemen's  agreement  with  Mexico  in  1940  under 
which  each  country  agi'eed  to  protect  certain  fre- 

'  In  accordance  with  a  decision  of  the  1946  confer- 
ence, the  regional  governments  circulated  more  complete 
proposals  and  specific  questions  concerning  suppression  of 
interference  and  service-expansion  problems  which  were 
then  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  Technicians  on  the  North 
American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement,  at  Habana 
on  Nov.  1,  1947.  This  meeting  brought  to  light  many 
technical  problems  affecting  broadcasting  in  the  partici- 
pating countries  and  provided  for  an  exchange  of  views 
concerning  the  difficulties  of  satisfying  the  requirements 
of  each  member  of  the  region.  For  an  article  on  the 
meeting,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  25,  1948,  p.  541. 


quencies  in  use  by  the  other.  In  actual  substance, 
the  United  States,  then,  refrained  from  using  cer- 
tain specified  broadcasting  channels  at  night  to 
permit  their  use  by  Mexico  for  services  to  Mexican 
audiences  in  the  United  States.  This  arrange- 
ment represented  a  special  concession  by  the 
United  States  to  accommodate  Mexican  needs. 

We  had  planned  to  discuss  the  discontinuance 
of  this  separate  agreement  at  the  Montreal  meet- 
ing in  order  to  have  all  allocations  provided  for 
in  the  basic  regional  agreement.  We  had  planned 
also  to  discuss  the  use  of  the  540  kc.  channel 
(535-545  kc),  which  is  not  yet  formally  a  part 
of  the  standard  broadcasting  band.  The  Fourth 
Inter-American  Radio  Conference  (Fiar),  which 
met  in  Washington  last  summer,  decided  that  this 
frequency  might  be  used  for  standard  broadcast- 
ing purposes  providing  it  does  not  cause  harmful 
interference  to  services  operating  in  adjacent 
bands  or  to  the  international  distress  frequencies.^ 

Unfortunately,  Mexico  was  unable  to  attend 
the  Montreal  meeting  and  sent  an  observer  dur- 
ing the  latter  portion  of  the  session.^  Mexico's 
nonparticipation  was  generally  regretted  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  an  over-all  agreement  which 
would  take  full  account  of  the  needs  of  every 
member  of  the  region.  It  is  hoped  that  Mexico 
will  be  able  to  participate  actively  in  the  April 
session  where  efforts  will  be  continued  to  prepare 
a  new  agreement. 

Until  a  new  convention  can  be  agreed  upon,  the 
regulation  of  standard  band  broadcasting  in  the 
North  American  region  is  dependent  upon  in- 
formal assurances  that  a  majority  of  the  regional 
members  will  continue  to  abide  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Interim  Agreement.  Since  some  complaints 
of  interference  have  already  been  made,  it  is  im- 
portant that  an  agreement  to  protect  the  broad- 
casting of  each  country  be  concluded  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

'  For  an  article  on  Western  Hemisphere  participation 
in  international  telecommunication  activities,  see  Bulle- 
tin of  Aug.  22, 1949,  p.  258. 

•Mexico  had  proposed  continuation  of  the  1946  morhn 
Vivendi  until  Mar.  28,  1953. 
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U.S.  Participation  in  U.N.  Relief  Agency  for  Near  East  Asked 


Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  30] 


The  President  today  sent  identical  letters  asi 
folloios  to  Alben  W.  Barkley,  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  Sam  Rayhurn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  enable  the  United  States  to  participate  in 
and  contribute  to  the  United  Nations  Eelief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East.  This  Agency  has  been  established  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  deal 
with  the  problems  created  by  the  displacement  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  hostilities  in  Palestine. 

The  work  of  the  Agency  will  be  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Economic  Survey  Mis- 
sion for  the  Middle  East,  appointed  by  the  United 
Nations.  This  Survey  Mission,  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  Gordon  Clapp,  was  directed  by  the 
United  Nations  to  study  the  economic  dislocation 
created  by  the  conflict  in  Palestine  and  to  recom- 
mend measures  to  reintegrate  the  Palestine  refu- 
gees into  the  economic  life  of  the  area.  Its  recom- 
mendations are  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
development  and  planning  which  is  essential  to  the 
economic  growth  and  improvement  of  underde- 
veloped areas.  The  Mission,  in  this  survey,  has 
taken  into  account  the  human  and  natural  re- 
sources of  the  region  in  which  these  refugees  find 
themselves,  and  lias  recommended  a  program  of 
economic  activity  which  will  be  of  lasting  benefit 
to  these  areas  and  to  the  standard  of  living  of 
peoples  who  live  there. 

Our  aid  is  needed  to  put  this  program  into  ef- 
fect and  to  help  the  Refugees  and  the  inhabitants 
of  these  areas  in  tlie  Middle  East  to  acliieve  greater 
productivity  through  tlie  steps  reconnnended  in 
the  rej)ort  of  the  Mission. 

In  my  inaugural  address,  I  stressed  the  im- 
portance, in  the  interests  of  our  foreign  policy,  of 
economic  development  of  underdeveloped  areas. 


In  such  a  case  as  this,  where  relief  for  refugees  is 
essential,  it  is  advantageous  to  combine  the  relief 
program,  with  the  beginnings  of  longer  range  eco- 
nomic development. 

Point  4  legislation  and  legislation  for  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  are  complementary.  There  is  no  over- 
lapping in  the  request  for  funds  for  the  two 
programs. 

The  immediate  reason  for  the  establishment  by 
the  United  Nations  of  the  Economic  Survey  Mis- 
sion to  the  Middle  East  was  the  hope  that  through 
an  economic  approach  it  might  be  possible  to 
facilitate  a  peace  settlement  between  Israel  and  the 
neighboring  Arab  states.  The  problems  of  Pales- 
tine and  her  neighbors  are  complicated  by  the 
continuing  plight  of  over  three-quarters  of  a 
million  persons  who  left  their  homes  during  the 
conflict  in  Palestine,  and  are  now  refugees  in  the 
neighboring  lands.  Homeless  and  without  work, 
these  people  cannot  care  for  themselves.  The  na- 
tions now  giving  them  asylum  are  themselves  un- 
able to  care  for  them.  "For  some  time  to  come 
they  will  remain  dependent  on  others  for  their 
support. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  for  relief  funds, 
made  in  December  1948,  I  reconunended  to  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  should  bear  up  to 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  a  relief  program  which  was 
estimated  to  cost  $32  million  for  a  nine  month  pe- 
riotl.  The  Congress  appropriated  $1G  million  for 
this  purpose.  Our  contribution  has  been  more 
thaji  equalled  by  the  contributions  of  32  other 
countries.  The  fund  thus  raised  has  been 
stretclied  to  its  limits  and  is  now  exhausted. 

Tlie  United  Nations  Economic  Survey  Mission 
has  recommended  a  combined  relief  and  jjublic 
woi'ks  program,  and  lias  estimated  the  cost  of  this 
program  at  $.54,!)()0,000  for  an  eighteen-month 
period  beginning  January  1, 1950. 

This  program  is  significant  in  its  practical  ap- 
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proach  to  our  objectives  of  economic  development 
in  underdeveloped  areas.  The  areas  in  question 
have  unrealized  economic  potentialities  out  re- 
quire technical  assistance  from  abroad  to  assure 
tneir  development.  The  projects  proposed  will 
be  complete  m  themselves,  representing  intensive 
developiiu'iit  in  small  areas,  and  have  been  so  se- 
lected that  they  can  be  brought  to  conijiletion  by 
the  middle  of  1951.  They  will  result  in  lasting 
economic  benetits. 

In  illustrating  wluit  can  be  done  with  limited 
resources  of  soil  and  water  by  the  ai)plication  of 
modei-n  engineering  and  agricultural  techniques, 
these  projects  should  point  the  way  to  further  de- 
velopment not  only  in  the  countries  where  they 
are  carried  out,  but  in  neighboring  countries  as 
well.  The  successful  completion  of  this  program 
should  go  far  in  furthering  conditions  of  political 
and  economic  stability  in  the  Near  East.  At  the 
same  time  the  proposed  program,  while  costing 
little  more  than  direct  relief,  looks  to  the  end  of 
the  direct  relief  program  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  Near  East,  and  to  ultimate  solution  of  the 
refugee  {)roblera. 

I  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  that  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  Isear  one-half  the  cost 
of  this  program.  I,  therefore,  recommend  that 
the  Congress  authorize  and  appropriate  $27,450,- 
000  for  an  eighteen-month  period.  I  trust  that 
other  nations  which  have  contributed  to  the  pro- 
gram in  the  past  will  be  equally  generous  in  the 
future. 

The  importance  of  a  substantial  United  States 
contribution  to  this  progi-am  is  very  real.  Not 
onlj'  is  it  consistent  with  the  humanitarian  spirit 
of  the  American  people ;  it  is  also  in  our  national 
interest  to  help  maintain  peaceful  and  stable  con- 
ditions in  the  Near  East. 

It  is  with  these  considerations  in  mind  that  I 
recommend  to  the  Congress  the  early  enactment 
of  legislation  to  enable  the  United  States  to  take 
its  part  in  this  program  of  the  United  Nations. 


Frederick  H.  Osborn  Resigns 

as  U.S.  Representative  on 

U.N.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

[Released  to  the  press  January  23] 

The  President  announced  today  the  resignation 
of  Frederick  H.  Osborn.  Deputy  United  States 
representative  on  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  to  be  effective  January  31, 
1950.  In  his  letter  to  the  President,  dated 
January  10,  1950,  Mr.  Osborn  stated  that  his 
resignation  was  due  to  the  pressure  of  other  duties. 

The  President,  in  accepting  the  resignation,  ex- 
pressed pleasure  at  being  informed  by  the  Depart- 


ment of  State  that  it  will  be  possible  for  Mr.  Os- 
born (o  contimie  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  that 
his  valuable  knowledge,  background,  and  experi- 
ence will  not  be  lost  to  the  Government. 

The  President  also  commended  Mr.  Osborn  for 
his  valuable  contribution  to  the  Commission  and 
for  his  sincere  efforts  in  trying  to  effect  agreement 
on  problems  arising  within  the  Commission.  Mr. 
Osborn  has  served  as  Deputy  United  States  repre- 
sentative on  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  since  Marcli  12,  1917. 

Pending  the  appointment  of  a  new  deputy  rep- 
resentative, the  President  has  appointed  John  C. 
Ross,  Deputy  United  States  representative  in  the 
Security  Council,  to  serve  consecutively  as  Acting 
Deputy  United  States  representative  on  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


U.  S.  Delegation: 

Vocational  Training  of  Adults  (H-O) 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 23  the  following  United  States  delegation  to 
the  forthcoming  Preparatory  Technical  Tripartite 
Conference  on  vocational  training  of  adults  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  scheduled  to  be 
held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  January  23  to  Febru- 
ary 3, 1950 : 

GOVHSINMENT  EEPBESEMTATIVES 

Delegates 

Ansel  R.  Cleary,  assistant  director,  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship, Department  of  Labor 

Alvin  J.  Roseman,  United  States  representative  for  special- 
ized agency  affairs  at  Geneva 

Observer 

Arthur  Sanford,  president,  Arthur  Sanford  Company, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Employees  Representatives 

Delegate 

Channiug  R.  Dooley,  president.  Training  Within  Industry 
Foundation,  Summit,  New  Jersey 

Workers  Representatives 

Delegate 

Frank  Jacobs,  vice  president,  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

This  Conference  was  called  by  t'he  107th  session 
of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  (Ilo),  held  at  Geneva  in  December 
1948,  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  representa- 
tives of  the  various  countries  to  consider  draft  in- 
ternational regulations  embodying  principles  and 
metliods  for  the  successful  operation  of  vocation:il 
training  programs  for  adult  workers,  including 
disabled  persons.  The  conclusions  reached  by  this 
Conference  will  be  submitted  to  the  International 
Labor  Conference  at  its  33d  session  opening  in 
Geneva  on  June  7, 1950. 
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[February  4-10] 

Security  Council 

At  a  Security  Council  meeting  on  February  7, 
its  President,  Dr.  Carlos  Blanco  (Cuba),  read 
former  President;  McNaughton's  report  on  the 
Kashmir  case  which  stated  that  these  activities 
had  been  confined  to  acting  as  a  transmittal  agent 
for  India  and  Pakistan  in  their  interchange  of 
views  and  without  clear  evidence  that  his  con- 
tinued mediation  would  be  likely  to  assist  the  two 
parties  to  agree  on  a  course  of  action,  further 
efforts  on  his  part  would  not  serve  any  useful 
purpose.  He  suggested  that  the  Security  Council 
determine  what  procedure  should  be  followed  to 
settle  this  dispute.  In  a  letter  accompanying  the 
report.  General  McNaughton  said  that  he  thought 
demilitarization  was  a  prerequisite  to  such 
settlement. 

Following  presentation  of  this  report,  Sir 
Benegal  Narsing  Rau  (India),  in  explaining  why 
India  could  not  accept  the  McNaughton  proposals, 
gave  a  detailed  review  of  the  Kashmir  dispute. 
The  Pakistan  position  was  then  presented  by  its 
representative.  Foreign  Minister  Mohammad 
Zafrullah  Khan,  who  defended  General  Mc- 
Naughton's proposals.  Following  Indian  and 
Pakistan  rebuttals  on  February  10  the  Council 
adjourned  without  setting  a  elate  for  its  next 
meeting. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

The  tenth  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  opened  at  Lake  Success,  February  7.  Its 
first  action  was  to  reject  a  formal  Soviet  proposal 
to  exclude  the  "representative  of  the  Kuomintang 
Group"  from  the  Council.  The  United  States 
delegate,  "Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  stated  that  this 
threat  of  withdrawal  was  evidence  that  the  dele- 
gations from  the  three  Slavic  states  were  more 
interested  in  propaganda  tactics  than  in  solving 
international  economic  and  social  problems. 
Their  withdrawal,  he  said,  would  be  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  their  implicit  obligations  xmder  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  As  members  of  the  Council 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly  in  accordance 
with  article  61  of  the  Charter,  they  were  obligated 
to  participate  in  its  sessions.  No  United  Nations 
member,  he  continued,  could  by  its  willful  absence 
impair  the  normal  functioning  of  the  Council  or 
the  valadity  of  its  decisions.  Announcing 
United  States  support  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
"normal  range  and  tempo"  of  all  United  Nations 


activities,  Mr.  Kotschnig  recalled  that,  in  spite 
of  the  absence  of  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
first  year  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  that  organ 
carried  on  its  business. 

Among  the  major  agenda  items  to  be  considered 
at  this  session  are  economic  development  of  under- 
developed countries,  full  employment,  the  world 
economic  situation,  such  questions  relating  to 
labor  as  forced  labor,  trade  union  rights,  working 
hours,  and  discrimination,  including  the  report 
of  the  United  Nations  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund. 

Interim  Committee 

The  Interim  Committee  met  on  February  6 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  procedure  for 
delimiting  the  frontiers  of  the  former  Italian 
colonies  not  already  determined  by  international 
agreements  and  also  the  question  of  Chinese 
charges  against  the  Soviet  Union,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Chinese  representative  T.  F.  Tsiang  introduced 
a  resolution  similar  to  that  presented  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  asking  for  a  strong  moral  judgment 
against  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  activities  in  China. 
The  proposed  resolution  would  have  the  General 
Assembly  determine  that  the  Soviet  Union  vio- 
lated the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Sino- 
Soviet  treaty  of  friendship  of  1945.  All  members 
states  would  be  urged  to  "desist  and  refrain"  from 
extending  military  and  economic  aid  to  the 
Chinese  Communists,  and  in  this  connection,  a 
United  Nations  observation  group  would  be  sent 
to  China.  The  President  of  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee announced  that  discussion  would  be  re- 
sumed at  the  request  of  any  member  or  at  the 
Committee  President's  discretion. 


World  Health  Organization 

The  World  Health  Organization's  Executive 
Board  concluded  its  fifth  session  in  Geneva  on 
Februarv  2,  after  approving  its  1951  program  and 
budget  for  submission  to  the  third  World  Health 
Assembly  when  it  meets  in  Geneva,  May  8.  The 
board  recommended  that  the  jjrogram  for  the 
coming  j'ear  should  contiiuic  at  the  same  general 
level,  with  primary  efforts  directed  toward 
strengthening  national  health  administrations, 
assisting  them  to  carry  on  malaria,  tuberculosis, 
and  veneral  diseases  control  work;  and  toward 
(levelo])ing  services  in  the  fields  of  mother  and  child 
health,  mental  liealtli,  nutrition,  sanitation,  health 
statistics,  and  mctlical  training  facilities. 
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Publications — Continued  from  page  S56 

Procedure  for  Final  Settlement  of  Claims  of  Italian  Pris- 
oners-of-War.  Treaties  ami  Other  International  Acts 
Series  194S.     Pub.  35l»7.     9  pp.     D<f. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Ituly — 
Efifected  by  exchange  of  letters,  signed  at  Rome  l-'eb- 
ruary  14,  1S)48 ;  entered  into  force  February  14,  1948. 

Settlement  of  Ignited  States  Obligations  to  Former  Ital- 
ian Prisoners  of  War  and  Related  Claims.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  1950.  Pub.  3599.  11 
pp.     m. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Italy  sup- 
piementini;  agreement  of  February  14,  1948 — Signed 
at  Rome  .lanuary  14,  1949;  entered  into  force  Jan- 
uary 14,  1949. 

Relief  Supplies  and  Packages  for  United  States/United 
Kingdom  Occupied  Areas  in  Germany:  Duty-Free  Entry 
Payment  of  Transportation  Charges.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  1951.     Pub.  3(!U0.     6  pp.     5(i. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States/United  Kingdom  occupied  areas  In  Gei'many — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters.  siKned  at  Berlin 
December  7  and  16,  1948 ;  entered  Into  force  Decem- 
ber 16,  1948. 

Education:  Cooperative  Program  in  Peru.  Treaties  and 
other  luternatiunal  Acts  Series  1952.  Pul).  31)01.  4  pp. 
5C. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Peru;  ex- 
tending and  modifying  agreement  of  April  4,  1944, 
as  modified  and  extended — Effected  by  exeliange  of 
notes,  signed  at  Lima  June  28  and  30,  1948;  entered 
into  force  July  6,  1948,  operative  retroactively  July 
1,  1948. 

Naval  Charter  for  Lease  of  Vessels  to  the  Philippines 
Under  Public  Law  454 — 79th  Congress.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  1954.  Pub.  3609.  12  pp. 
5<!. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  modifying  agreement  of 
March  21,  1947 — Effected  by  exclianges  of  notes, 
signed  at  Manila  September  26  and  December  9,  1947, 
and  May  6  and  June  7,  1948 ;  entered  into  force  June 
7,  1948. 

Air  Transport  Services.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1935.     Pub.  3611.     15  pp.     10(f. 

Agreement  and  accompanying  exchange  of  notes  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic—Signed at  Ciudad  Trujillo  July  19,  1949 ;  entered 
into  force  July  19, 1949. 

Health  and  Sanitation:  Cooperative  Program  in  Colom- 
bia. Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1958. 
Pub.  3G17.     4  pp.     5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia, 
modifying  and  extending  agreement  of  February  14 
and  19,  in4f) — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes,  signed 
at  Bogota  July  8  and  29,  1948 ;  entered  into  force  July 
31,  1948,  oi)erative  retroactively  from  June  30,  1948. 

Germany:  Economic  Fusion  of  American  and  British 
Zones  of  Occupation.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1959.     Pub.  3626.     4  pp.     5<f. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
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IS  WAR  WITH  RUSSIA  INEVITABLE? 

Five  Solid  Arguments  for  Peace 

hy  George  F.  Eennan,  Counselor 

[This  article  also  appears  in  the  March  issue  of  Thb  Readbb's  Dioist] 


Great  confusion  of  thought  prevails  today  with 
respect  to  American  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Kussia's  real  attitude  toward  us.  There 
is  much  loose  talk  going  around — on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean — about  "preventive  war,"  "the  inevi- 
tability of  the  conflict,"  and  "war  mongering 
imperialists." 

Let  us  ask,  and  answer,  five  basic  questions — 
and  see  if  they  do  not  give  a  pretty  clear  answer 
to  all  this  talk  of  war. 

1.  Are  the  Russian  Planning 
To  IVIal^e  War  on  Us? 

Naturally,  only  the  Soviet  leaders  themselves 
could  answer  this  question  with  certainty.  But 
the  following  facts  are  worth  remembering. 

It  is  true  that  Lenin  wrote:  "The  existence  of 
the  Soviet  Republic  side  by  side  with  imperialist 
states  for  a  long  time  is  unthinkable.  One  or  the 
other  must  triumph  in  the  end.  And  before  that 
end  comes,  a  series  of  frightful  clashes  between 
the  Soviet  Republic  and  the  bourgeois  states  is 
inevitable."  And  this  still  remains  accepted 
Communist  doctrine. 

But  current  Stalinist  doctrine  does  not  demand 
war.  On  the  contrary,  it  also  teaches  that  even- 
tually capitalism  will  fall  largely  of  its  own 
weight,  i.  e.,  as  a  result  of  the  inner  "contradic- 
tions" which  the  Communists  believe  it  embodies. 
They  see  the  role  of  communism  as  one  of  hasten- 
ing the  collapse  of  capitalism  and  assisting,  as  a 
midwife,  at  the  birth  of  the  Socialist  order.  In 
theory,  they  seem  inclined  to  regard  this  as  pri- 


marily the  task  of  the  native  Communists  in  each 
country,  and  not  of  the  Soviet  Red  Army. 

There  is  nothing  in  Stalinist  doctrine  which 
would  make  it  necessarily  the  main  responsibility 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  them- 
selves to  overthrow  capitalism  everywhere  by 
direct  military  action.  This  premise  would  actu- 
ally seem  illogical  and  improper,  from  the  Com- 
munist point  of  view;  for  it  would  imply  that 
capitalism,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  attack,  would 
be  basically  sound  and  capable  of  coping  perma- 
nently with  its  own  "contradictions."  But  this  is 
exactly  what  good  Marxists  do  not  believe. 

So  much  for  doctrine.  How  about  Russian 
tradition?  This  factor  cannot  be  ignored;  for 
everyone  who  knows  the  Russians  is  sure  that 
Russia  has  changed  communism  more  than  com- 
munism has  changed  Russia. 

Russia  has  a  long  history  of  expansion;  but  it 
is  generally  a  history  of  a  sly  and  cautious  expan- 
sion, of  a  readiness  to  wait  patiently  for  oppor- 
tunities to  extend  existing  borders  without  undue 
risk.  Apparent  exceptions,  such  as  the  Fin- 
nish War,  seem  to  have  been  the  results  of 
miscalculations. 

The  Russians,  because  of  the  vastness  of  their 
territory  and  the  nature  of  their  geographic  posi- 
tion, are  land-minded;  and  this  psychology  leads 
them  to  a  preoccupation  with  their  land  frontiers 
and  the  territories  which  lie  just  beyond  them. 
This,  on  account  of  their  technical  and  economic 
backwardness,  generally  precluded  them  from  ven- 
tures which  would  carry  them  far  afield.     They 
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have  made  it  a  point  to  consolidate  one  newly  ac- 
quired territory,  if  they  could,  before  trying  to 
bite  off  another. 

Russian  imperialism  has  generally  been  a  proc- 
ess of  nibbling,  carefully  geared  to  the  capacity 
of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  Russian  State.  The 
experience  with  the  present  Eastern  European  sat- 
ellites indicates  that  in  this  case  Soviet  imperialism 
bit  off  more  than  it  could  comfortably  chew.  The 
resulting  discomfort  should  make  the  Kremlin 
more  wary,  rather  than  less,  about  taking  on  much 
bigger  bites  just  at  this  time. 

Finally,  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
Soviet  leaders  would  have  reason,  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  internal  interests,  to  want  a  world 
war  at  this  time. 

Less  than  5  years  have  elapsed  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  one  great  war  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  engaged.  For  the  Russians,  that  war 
was  terribly  wearing  and  destructive.  Wliile 
steady  progress  is  being  made,  it  will  probably  be 
several  years  before  the  human  and  material  dam- 
ages have  been  entirely  remedied. 

In  addition  to  repairing  the  devastations  of  the 
war,  the  Soviet  regime  is  engaged,  with  deadly 
seriousness,  in  implementing  a  program  designed 
to  make  the  U.S.S.R.  a  strong  and  well-rounded 
industrial  state.  It  will  also  take  several  years 
before  some  of  the  basic  parts  of  this  progi'am 
could  possibly  be  completed.  World  War  II  set 
the  program  back  nearly  10  years.  Another  one 
could  not  fail  to  constitute  another  serious  inter- 
ruption. 

Viewed  against  the  background  of  doctrine,  tra- 
dition, and  practical  realities,  therefore,  the  pic- 
ture would  look  something  like  this :  The  Russian 
leaders  believe  our  downfall  is  inevitable.  They 
would  do  anything  they  can  to  hasten  it,  but  they 
would  not  wish  to  endanger  in  any  major  way  the 
security  of  the  world  citadel  of  communism,  the 
U.S.S.R. 

In  these  circumstances,  where  another  world 
war  would  obviously  involve  such  dangers,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  Russians  are  now  charting 
an  early  military  onslaught  on  the  Western  world. 

2.  How  Does  Russia's  Development 

of  Atomic  Weapons  Affect  This  Situation? 

From  the  evidence  available  today,  Russia's  de- 
velopment of  the  atomic  bomb  does  not  affect  it 
very  much.  The  bomb  is  complicated,  costly,  and 
difficult  to  produce.    The  raw  materials  required 


for  its  production  are  still  not  easy  to  come  by. 

Alone,  the  bomb  could  not  win  a  total  war 
against  a  gi'eat  industrial  nation  unless  it  were 
possible  to  deliver  enough  bombs  to  cripple  mili- 
tary resistance  at  the  outset  and  to  compel  the 
government  to  sue  for  peace  on  the  attacker's 
terms.  The  crippling  of  resistance  would  in  itself 
require  not  just  one  bomb,  successfully  delivered, 
but  many.  And  there  are  no  indications  that  the 
Soviet  Union  now  possesses  anything  like  the  req- 
uisite number  of  bombs  and  carriers  to  achieve  tliis 
effect  on  the  United  States. 

In  1946,  Stalin  said :  "I  do  not  believe  the  atomic 
bomb  would  be  as  serious  a  force  as  certain  poli- 
ticians are  inclined  to  regard  it.  Atomic  bombs 
are  intended  for  intimidating  weak  nerves,  but 
they  cannot  decide  the  outcome  of  war."  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  leaders  have 
departed  from  this  view. 

Furthermore,  an  aggressor  would  have  to  take 
account  of  the  factor  of  retaliation.  In  a  war 
where  your  adversary  also  has  bombs  and  means 
of  delivery,  you  have  to  reflect  not  only  upon  what 
you  might  do  to  him,  but  also  upon  what  he  might 
do  to  you.  A  single  bomb  will  not  suffice  to  cripple 
a  great  industrial  nation;  but  a  single  bomb  may 
suffice  to  wipe  out  national  landmarks  and  shrines 
of  inestimable  value  in  the  hearts  and  traditions 
of  a  citizenry,  to  say  nothing  of  individuals  whose 
importance  to  the  nation  cannot  be  measured  in 
any  material  terms.  It  is  one  thing  to  ask  an 
innocent  people  to  bear  such  blows  when  they 
come,  unprovoked,  from  an  arrogant  aggressor. 
It  is  another  tiling  to  ask  people  to  bear  them  when 
they  represent  the  logical  and  foreseeable  conse- 
quence of  a  policy  on  which  their  own  government 
has  deliberately  embarked. 

In  the  past,  aggressors  have  generally  had  the 
hope  that  their  own  countries  might  emerge  rela- 
tively unscathed  from  the  adventure  upon  which 
they  are  embarking.  Weapons  being  what  they 
were,  it  was  technically  possible,  if  your  superior- 
ity looked  good  enough,  to  have  such  a  hope. 
Today,  if  you  inaugurate  the  use  of  the  bomb 
against  civilian-industrial  targets  and  if  your  ad- 
vei'sary  also  has  atomic  bombs  and  carriers,  this 
hope  becomes  much  dimmer.  You  may  do  fearful 
injury  to  your  adversary;  conceivably,  if  you  have 
enough  bombs  and  the  ability  to  deliver  them,  you 
may  even  inflict  upon  him  damage  which  would 
wreck  for  a  time  his  capacity  for  large-scale,  or- 
ganized resistance;  but  only  two  or  three  of  his 
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b(Mnbers  need  get  through  in  order  to  wreak  upon 
your  own  country  counter-injuries  wliich  can  make 
any  reports  of  victories  far  afield  sound  to  most 
people  like  a  hollow  mockery. 

Let  us  apply  these  considerations  to  the  purposes 
and  psycholo<r>'  of  the  men  in  the  Kremlin. 

With  respect  to  such  retaliation,  it  is  not  hard 
to  guess  at  Soviet  reactions.  There  is  no  country 
where  the  evidences  of  man's  handiwork,  both  in 
the  cultural  monuments  of  the  deep  past  and  in 
the  products  of  modern  industrialization,  mean 
more  to  people.  The  cultural  monuments  are  few. 
They  symbolize  cultural  achievements  won  with 
suffering  and  anguish  from  the  soul  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  They  command  deep  and  general 
reverence. 

The  modern  industrial  plant  has  also  been  built 
up  the  hard  way.  Much  of  it  would  not  compare 
qualitatively  with  our  own.  But  to  most  Russians, 
regardless  of  their  attitude  toward  the  Communist 
regime,  it  symbolizes,  again,  the  potential  road  of 
escape  from  the  bondage  of  Russian  backwardness. 
As  for  the  Russian  Communists  themselves,  it  is 
their  outstanding  prize  and  achievement.  It  was 
for  this,  good  Communists  might  privately  tell 
you,  that  the  comfort  and  the  freedoms  of  at  least 
one  generation  have  been  sacrificed. 

Now  we  have  already  seen  that  these  physical 
values  took  a  terrible  beating  in  World  War  II. 
In  these  circumstances,  further  large-scale  destruc- 
tion in  Russian  cities  or  industrial  communities 
would  constitute  a  major  tragedy,  from  th&  stand- 
point of  both  the  regime  and  the  people.  This  is 
not  to  mention  the  human  values;  and  not  even 
the  Kremlin  can  be  oblivious  to  these,  for  man- 
power constitutes  the  core  of  dictatorship  as  well 
as  of  democracy.  The  idea  that  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin,  just  because  they  are  tough,  "wouldn't 
care"  about  atomic  destruction  in  Russia,  reflects 
an  ignorance  of  Russian  realities. 

For  the  Russians,  then,  atomic  aggression  would 
be  an  inconclusive  and  risky  venture.  It  might 
produce  certain  momentary  favorable  effects,  but 
it  would  also  involve  considerable  dangers.  It 
would  begin  a  war  which  it  alone  could  not  finish. 
The  last  two  world  wars  stand  as  lessons  to  those 
who  stait  things  they  can't  finish  and  particularly 
to  those  who  attempt  to  conquer  Europe  before 
they  have  found  some  means  of  permanently  neu- 
tralizing the  military-industrial  potential  of  the 
North  American  continent. 

In  an  atomic  world,  total  war  remains  a  possi- 


bility, inherent  in  the  susceptibility  of  men  to 
fallacy.  But  it  is  now  perhaps  even  less  of  a 
probability  than  before.  For  it  has  become  po- 
tentially more  suicidal;  and  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin,  in  contradistinction  to  Hitler  and  the 
Japanese,  are  not  suicidally  inclined. 

3.  Is  War  Possible? 

Of  course  it  is,  and  we  must  unfortunately  al- 
ways think  of  it  as  possible  as  long  as  we  have  the 
sort  of  world  we  have  today.  As  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton once  wrote,  "Let  us  recollect  that  peace  or 
war  will  not  always  be  left  to  our  option;  that 
however  moderate  or  unambitious  we  may  be,  we 
cannot  count  upon  the  moderation,  or  hope  to  ex- 
There  are  three  main  reasons  why  we  must 
tinguish  the  ambition,  of  others." 
reckon  with  the  possibility  of  war : 

(a)  Wars  can  arise  by  accident,  even  though 
none  of  the  parties  really  wants  them.  Consid- 
erations of  prestige,  and  the  natural  nervousness 
wliich  surrounds  the  use  of  armed  forces  any- 
where, mean  that  nations  can  become  involved  in 
wars  accidentally.  This  risk  is  perhaps  less  than 
it  used  to  be:  people  are  today  well  aware  of  the 
horror  of  wax ;  and  they  have  calmer  nerves  than 
they  used  to  have  in  dealing  with  explosive 
incidents. 

The  totalitarian  states  are  particularly  callous 
about  these  matters.  In  1938,  the  Russians  and  the 
Japanese  fought  a  full-fledged  pocket  war,  using 
artillery  and  aircraft  and  whole  divisions  of 
troops,  with  scarcely  a  word  about  it  in  their  gov- 
ernment-controlled newspapers  and  without  any 
formal  complications.  The  democratic  countries, 
which  are  more  old-fashioned  in  this  respect,  are 
also  learning  to  keep  cool  nerves  in  tight  situations. 
But  still,  when  you  have  military  forces  operating 
in  such  close  physical  proximity  and  in  such  com- 
p]ex  conditions  as  our  forces  and  the  Russian  forces 
in  Gei'many  and  Austria,  there  is  always  a  danger 
of  incidents. 

(b)  War  can  occur  because  the  Russians  may 
think  some  one  is  going  to  attack  them.  While 
their  ideology  does  not  say  that  they  must  attack 
us,  it  does  not  say  that  we  will  not  sooner  or  later 
attack  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  official  doctrine 
is  that  most  non-Commimist  statesmen  are  panting 
to  unleash  military  attacks  on  the  Soviet  Union ; 
that  they  are  restrained  temporarily  by  the  might 
of  the  Red  Army  and  by  the  great  sympathy  and 
respect  which,  according  to  the  Soviet  press,  the 
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U.S.S.R.  enjoys  among  the  popular  masses 
throughout  the  world ;  but  that  eventually,  unless 
world  revolution  or  some  devastating  intercapi- 
talist  war  intervenes,  the  attack  will  come. 

The  fact  that  this  is  nonsense  does  not  make  it 
any  tlie  less  serious.  One  of  the  worst  things  about 
totalitarian  governments  is  that  they  tend  to  mis- 
inform themselves.  No  one,  not  even  the  dictator, 
can  be  sure  that  he  is  getting  honest  and  reliable 
information.  While  we  think  the  Soviet  leaders 
must  know  that  we  are  neither  armed  nor  aiming 
for  aggressive  war,  we  have  absolutely  no  reason 
to  trust  the  accuracy  of  the  information  about  our 
ultimate  intentions  which  is  permitted  to  reach 
higher  authority  by  the  organs  of  the  Soviet  secret 
police.  And  we  have  no  reason  to  trust  the  ability 
of  that  higher  authority — cut  off  as  it  is  from  nor- 
mal contact  with  the  world — to  evaluate  such 
information  as  it  receives. 

The  thesis  that  the  outside  world  is  hostile  and 
deceitful  and  menacing  is  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  internal  power  and  position  of  the 
Soviet  secret  police.  They  will  do  everything  they 
can  to  uphold  that  thesis  without  regard  to  reality. 
We  can  never  be  entirely  sure  that  they  will  not, 
some  day,  succeed  either  in  convincing  themselves 
and  their  masters  that  a  capitalist  attack  is  immi- 
nent, in  which  case  they  might  feel  that  they  had 
to  move  in  order  to  get  the  jump  on  their  enemies, 
or  in  causing  those  masters  to  make  further  miscal- 
culations similar  to  those  they  have  occasionally 
made  in  the  past,  with  similar  results. 

(c)  This  analysis,  like  any  other  analysis  in- 
volving the  future  of  international  affairs,  may  be 
wrong.  Of  estimates  of  this  nature,  none  is  fool- 
proof;  there  are  only  some  that  are  more  likely 
to  be  right.  The  author  believes  that  his  is  likely 
to  be  right,  or  he  would  not  have  written  it.  But 
the  public  should  bear  in  mind,  as  the  author  does, 
that  he  may  be  wrong. 

These  are  all  reasons  why  we  must  regard  war 
as  possible.  No  one  of  them  could  be  cited,  nor  all 
of  them  together,  as  a  valid  reason  for  regarding 
war  as  probable  at  an  early  date. 

4.  Where,  in  These  Circumstances, 
Must  the  Accent  of  U.S.  Policy  Lie, 
With  Respect  to  the  Communist  Danger? 

It  must  continue  to  lie  in  a  vigorous  and  hopeful 
foreign  policy,  which  firmly  rejects  all  defeatism 
about  a  future  war  and  aims  at  keeping  alive  and 
pursuing  vigorously  every  possibility  for  solving 


international  differences  where  possible  (and  for 
bearing  them  where  solution  is  not  yet  possible) 
without  recourse  to  war. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  months  have  caused 
many  of  us  to  be  concerned  primarily  with  the 
possibility  of  military  attack  on  our  own  territory. 
But  that  is  not  the  only  way  that  our  security  can 
be  menaced.  If  the  Russian  Communists  should 
succeed,  by  means  short  of  war,  in  bringing  pro- 
gressively mider  their  influence  the  remaining 
non-Communist  coimtries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  our 
security  would  be  more  subtly  (but  perhaps  just 
as  dangerously)  undermined  than  by  an  atomic 
attack  on  our  own  territory.  For  the  world  bal- 
ance of  power  would  then  be  turned,  at  least 
temporarily,  against  us. 

It  is  this  political  expansionism  which  has  been 
the  real  Soviet  program  since  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  II.  During  this  period,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  not  taken  one  inch  of  land  by 
outright  military  aggression.  There  are  easier, 
less  expensive,  and  far  less  risky  means  of  extend- 
ing power  than  aggressive  war ;  and  it  is  on  these 
means  that  the  Kremlin  appears  to  have  placed  its 
first  reliance.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  basic  relationship  will  be  changed  by  Russia's 
possession  of  the  atomic  weapon. 

Thus,  we  still  have  justification  for  hoping  that, 
by  continuing  the  political  struggle  known  as  the 
"cold  war,"  the  worst  of  our  present  difficulties 
can  eventually  be  overcome  without  another  great 
outbreak  of  international  violence.  It  means  that 
we  must  continue  to  take  an  intelligent  and  helpful 
interest  in  the  efforts  of  peojile  everywhere  to 
withstand  the  sort  of  pressures  which  are  brought 
to  bear  against  them  from  the  Moscow  Communist 
side.  It  means  that  we  must  continue  the  policy  of 
throwing  our  weight  into  the  balance  wherever 
there  are  relatively  good  chances  that  it  will  be 
effective  in  preventing  the  further  expansion  of 
the  power  of  international  communism. 

This  jjolicy  has  never  been  guaranteed  to  be 
equally  successful  always  and  everywhere.  There 
are  limits  to  what  a  democracy  can  do  in  this 
respect.  The  result  depends  invariably  not  just 
on  what  we  do  but  on  the  interaction  between  our 
own  policy  and  the  natural  powers  of  resistance 
which  exist  among  the  peoples  affected.  (No  one 
can  force  a  country  to  be  free  which  is  not  itself 
deeply  concerned  for  its  own  freedom).  Nothing 
that  has  occurred  in  the  recent  past  has  disproved 
the  thesis  that  such  a  policy,  if  resolutely  and 
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actively  pursued,  provides  the  best  chance  of  car- 
rying us  over  the  peculiar  dangers  of  the  present 
to  a  more  stable  and  satisfactory  condition  of 
international  society. 

This  procedure  will  not  satisfy  those  impatient 
spirits  who  look  for  some  sudden  or  dramatic  solu- 
tion to  the  ills  which  now  besot  the  intei-national 
community.  But  these  people  would  find  it  easier 
to  reconcile  themselves  to  tliis  procedure  if  they 
would  reflect  realistically  on  the  alternatives. 
There  are  only  two  of  these:  (a)  a  return  to  iso- 
lation and  armed  neutrality  or  (b)  war.  The  first 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  disastrous  deteriora- 
tion of  conditions  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
second  is  something  which  no  democratic  country 
could  make  the  objective  of  its  policy. 

An  attemjit  at  an  over-all  "agreement"  with  the 
Soviet  leaders  is  not  really  an  alternative.  The 
dynamism  of  world  communism  would  not  be 
seriously  affected  by  such  an  agreement.  Words 
would  still  mean  different  things  to  the  Russians 
than  they  mean  to  us.  The  agreement  would  be 
worth  precisely  what  the  realities  of  world  power 
made  it  worth  at  any  particular  moment.  Unless 
the  free  world,  including  ourselves,  maintained  a 
vigorous  resistance  to  Soviet  Communist  political 
expansion  wherever  possibilities  for  such  resist- 
ance presented  themselves,  these  realities  would 
rapidly  deteriorate  from  our  standpoint  and  with 
them  the  value  of  the  agreement.  Not  to  mention 
that  fact  that,  in  any  over-all  agrement,  the  Rus- 
sians would  doubtless  insist  on  provisions  which 
would  be  interpreted  everywhere  as  an  acceptance 
and  approval,  on  our  part,  of  the  system  of  colonial 
oppression  and  exploitation  which  they  have  im- 
posed upon  other  peoples  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 

The  "cold  war"  will  not  be  entirely  settled  in 
our  favor  until  those  whose  aims  and  decisions 
now  keep  the  international  community  in  a  tur- 
moil have  been  caused  to  conclude  that  efforts  to 
maintain  or  establish  political  power  over  other 
peoples  are  detrimental  to  their  own  selfish  inter- 
ests and  that  it  is  inadvisable  for  them  to  pursue 
those  efforts  further.  They  will  not  be  brought 
to  this  view  by  oral  persuasion.  They  must  come 
to  it  in  their  own  manner  in  the  face  of  a  situation 
of  fact  which  it  is  our  business  to  help  create. 
Until  they  do  this,  no  over-all  written  agreement 
will  really  bind  them  to  act  as  though  they  had. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  is  no  escape  for 
us  from  the  long  hard  road  on  which  we  have  been 


advancing  with  a  view  to  bringing  about,  by  peace- 
ful means,  a  happier  and  safer  and  more  stable 
international  society.  This  is  the  hardest  task 
our  country  has  ever  undertaken.  It  is  one  un- 
familiar to  us  by  experience  or  tradition.  But  it 
has  fallen  to  us  by  the  logic  of  history  and  there 
is  no  avoiding  it. 

5.  On  What,  Then,  Does  Our  National  Security 
Really  Rest  in  This  Coming  Period? 

It  might  be  said  that  our  security  rests  today 
in  four  fundamental  points. 

First,  our  security  rests  in  making  sure  that 
military  aggi'ession  remains  improbable  if  not  im- 
possible. We  should  continue  to  maintain  a  mili- 
tary posture  which,  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  once 
said,  will  make  fighting  us  "too  expensive  and 
dangerous  a  task  to  be  undertaken  lightly  by  any- 
body." Let  us  not  be  diverted  from  our  task  by 
a  morbid  preoccupation  with  what  could  possibly 
happen  if.  Let  us  remember  that  there  is  no  se- 
curity in  a  search  for  the  absolute  defense.  Secu- 
rity lies  in  accepting  the  moderate  risks  in  order 
that  the  immoderate  ones  may  be  avoided. 

Second,  our  security  rests  in  remembering  that 
the  fiber  of  political  resistance  among  our  allies 
to  Moscow  Communist  pressure  will  be  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  extent  to  which  they  continue  to 
feel  themselves  secure  in  the  military  sense.  Let 
us  give  those  allies  the  assurance  that  we  are  solidly 
with  them.  At  the  same  time,  let  us  help  to 
achieve,  for  their  part,  a  calm  and  balanced  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  their  danger  so  that  their 
enemies  cannot  play  on  false  fears. 

Third,  our  security  rests  in  keeping  our  flag  fly- 
ing high  here  at  home.  Few  Americans  are  aware 
of  the  intense  and  skeptical  scrutiny  to  which  our 
domestic  affairs  are  subjected  by  the  outside  world 
and  of  the  beneficial  effect  produced  on  both  our 
friends  and  our  enemies  by  evidences  that  we  are 
seriously  tackling  the  problems  of  our  own 
society. 

This  is  not  just  a  question  of  material  prosperity. 
What  the  outside  world  is  more  eager  to  know 
is  whether  we  are  capable  of  coping  with  the  socio- 
logical and  spiritual  strains  placed  upon  us  by 
all  this  abundance.  It  is  eager  to  know  whether 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  retain,  in  a  mechanized 
environment,  the  individuality,  the  emotional  tone, 
and  the  civic  vigor  of  earlier  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. Naturally,  a  nation  cannot  rely  on  social 
(Continued  on  page  SOS) 
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PEACE  GOAL  DEMANDS  FIRM  RESOLVE 


Extemporaneous  remarks  'by  Secretary  Acheson  at  his  press  conference  on  February  8 


I  should  like  to  talk  with  you  informally  this 
morning  on  some  thoughts  which  have  come  to 
me  as  a  result  of  studying  carefully  two  very 
arresting  speeches  which  were  made  in  the  Senate 
within  the  past  week. 

The  first  thing  that  I  should  like  to  draw  to  your 
attention,  although  you  already  know  it,  is  that 
these  speeches  reflect  probably  the  most  basic  urge 
of  the  American  people  and  the  most  basic  objec- 
tive of  American  foreign  policy,  which  is  the  pur- 
suit of  peace.  I  stress  that  because  I  think  we 
have  to  sit  down  every  once  in  a  while  and  consider 
how  essential  peace  is  to  the  existence  and  the 
workings  of  a  democracy. 

You  hear  Bismarck,  or  Clausewitz,  or  whoever 
it  was,  quoted  as  saying  that  war  is  primarily  the 
translation  of  policy  into  another  field.  That  is 
not  true  with  a  democracy.  War  cannot  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  a  democracy.  It  can  only 
make  the  accomplishment  of  that  democracy  more 
difficult,  and  therefore,  with  a  democracy,  war 
can  be  resorted  to  only  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  protect  the  physical  side  of  the  state  or  system 
of  states  to  which  it  occurs. 

That,  of  course,  is  what  happened  at  the  time 
of  Pearl  Harbor.  There  was  a  physical  attack  on 
the  forces  and  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  only  chance  that  the  United  States  had  was 
either  to  fight  back  or  yield. 

I  think  we  can  see,  as  the  results  of  the  last  war 
become  more  clear  to  us,  that  the  positive  further- 
ing of  purposes  was  not  accomplished  by  the  war. 
All  it  did  was  to  protect  us  against  the  physical 
destruction  of  our  state  and  the  system  of  states 
to  which  we  belong.  So  I  want  to  stress  that  these 
speeches  come  out  of  that  fundamental  urge  of 
the  American  people  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment, of  all  branches  of  the  American  Government, 


on  the  Hill,  and  here  in  the  executive  branches, 
and  throughout  the  country  of  all  of  our  people. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  in  thinking  about  these 
speeches,  that  they  represent  more  the  goal  toward 
which  we  are  striving  than  they  represent  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  to  reach  that  goal.  Tliey  deal 
with  the  end  rather  than  the  means  toward  the 
end.  If  we  could  reach  our  goal  by  agi-eement, 
of  course,  that  would  be  highly  desirable  and  the 
simplest  and  easiest  way  to  do  it.  But  I  think  4 
years  of  experience  have  brought  us  the  realiza- 
tion that  that  is  not  possible. 

I  wish  to  draw  to  your  attention  at  this  time  a 
resolution  which  was  adopted  by  53  nations  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.  That 
resolution  gave  the  items  which  the  General 
Assembly  thought  were  necessary  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  peace,  and  the  last  two  of  them  have  to 
do  with  disarmament  of  conventional  arms  and 
the  control  of  atomic  energy.  You  can  easily  look 
at  those  two  items  I  mention  because  those  are  two 
of  the  matters  discussed  in  both  of  the  speeches 
to  which  I  refer.  And  yet  that  resolution  with 
those  two  items  in  it  was  voted  against  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  by  its  satellite  states — which 
indicates  how  difficult  it  is  to  even  get  agreement 
upon  an  objective  as  clearly  desirable  as  those 
items  would  seem  to  be. 

[At  this  point,  the  Secretary  cited  the  resolution  on  es- 
sentials of  peace  as  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  on  December  1,  1949.  For  text  of  the 
resolution,  see  Buixetin  of  November  28,  1949,  p.  807.] 

In  considering  how  we  go  down  this  road  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  peace,  I  think  what  we 
have  to  do  is  to  understand,  first  of  all,  the  nature 
of  the  Russian  Government  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  and  the  nature  of  the  world  within  which 
we  have  to  deal  with  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
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clear  to  you  that  the  outstanding  characteristic  of 
the  Soviet  Government  is  its  purposefulness.  It 
is  determined  to  reach  certain  results  which  it 
wants  very  much  to  reach. 

Now,  in  part,  the  Soviet  Government  is  ideo- 
logical and  in  part,  it  is  imperialistic,  but  in  whole, 
it  is  incompatible  with  the  present  achievement  of 
a  world  situation  which  is  based  on  peace  and 
the  maintenance  of  national  independence  and 
freedom. 

Agreements  Must  Register  Facts 

What  we  have  also  observed  over  the  last  few 
years  is  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  highly 
realistic,  and  we  have  seen  time  after  time  that  it 
can  adjust  itself  to  facts  when  facts  exist.  We 
have  seen  also  that  agreements  reached  with  the 
Soviet  Government  are  useful  when  those  agree- 
ments register  facts  or  a  situation  which  exists, 
and  that  they  are  not  useful  when  they  are  merely 
agreements  which  do  not  register  the  existing 
facts. 

You  have  had  a  great  many  illustrations  of  that. 
You  have  seen  it,  for  instance,  in  the  Berlin  situ- 
ation. "We  had  all  sorts  of  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Government  as  to  our  right  to  be  in  Berlin, 
the  purposes  for  which  we  were  in  Berlin,  and 
our  right  of  transit  through  the  Soviet  area  to 
and  from  Berlin.  All  those  matters  were  clear  but 
when  it  suited  the  purposes  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  by  force  with  our  access  to  Ber- 
lin, it  did  not  hestitate  to  use  that  force.  You 
saw,  also,  that  when  we  took  vigorous  action  with 
our  Allies  and  when,  through  the  airlift  and  the 
powerful  forward  policy  which  we  adopted  in 
Germany,  it  became  not  to  the  advantage  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  to  continue  its  obstruction,  it 
stopped  its  obstruction.  So  you  see  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  agreement  but  a  matter  of  registering 
the  existence  of  a  situation. 

You  saw  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  Greece.  We 
had  all  kinds  of  agreements  through  the  United 
Nations,  and  otherwise,  that  you  do  not  interfere 
with  the  integrity  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
"United  Nations  or  of  any  sovereign  nation.  Yet, 
when  it  suited  the  purposes  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  its  satellites  to  foment  internal  rebellion 
in  Greece  and  armed  conflict  in  Greece,  they  did 
not  hestitate  to  do  that. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  agreement.  We  argued, 
wo  went  to  the  United  Nations,  we  created  com- 
missions, we  did  everything  that  we  possibly  could 


to  bring  about  agreement  in  regard  to  Greece,  but 
the  Greek  situation  only  became  solved  when  the 
most  vigorous  action  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Greek  Government  and  the  Greek  people  resulted 
in  the  suppression  of  this  internal  revolution  and 
the  restoration  of  Greek  economy. 

You  saw  the  same  thing  in  Turkey.  All  sorts 
of  pressure  were  brought  to  bear  on  Turkey  in 
regard  to  the  Straits.  But,  when  that  situation  was 
dealt  with  vigorously,  Soviet  policy  adjusted  itself 
to  it. 

Now  you  see  the  same  exhibition  on  the  other 
side  in  regard  to  Soviet  policy  in  China.  There, 
unhappily,  the  best  efforts  of  everybody  did  not 
produce  strength  but  produced  weakness.  As  I 
pointed  out  at  the  Press  Club  the  other  day,  as  soon 
as  that  weakness  is  produced  you  see  the  workings 
of  Soviet  imperialism  in  China.  It  goes  even  so  far 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite  states  voted 
against  a  simple  resolution  in  the  United  Nations 
to  respect  the  integrity  of  China.  Thus  what  I 
want  to  stress  here  is  that  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  are  useful  when  those  agreements 
register  or  record  an  existing  situation  of  fact,  but 
otherwise  they  are  not  of  much  use. 

So  it  has  been  our  basic  policy  to  build  situa- 
tions which  will  extend  the  area  of  possible  agree- 
ment; that  is,  to  create  strength  instead  of  the 
weakness  which  exists  in  many  quarters.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  our  policy  in  Germany  to  try  and 
restore  the  economy  of  Germany,  to  try  and  get 
the  German  people  in  a  situation  where  they  look 
forward  with  hope  to  becoming  again  an  important 
part  of  the  Western  European  community.  That 
has  always  been  the  purpose  of  the  occupation  in 
Japan  so  far  as  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  world  is 
concerned. 

In  another  area,  the  whole  purpose  of  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  in  Western  Europe  is  to 
create  strength  instead  of  weakness  in  that  area. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  arms  program,  that  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Point  4  Program.  Those  are 
illustrations  of  the  way  in  which,  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  we  are  trying  to  extend  the  area  of 
possible  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  by  cre- 
ating situations  so  strong  that  they  can  be  recog- 
nized and  out  of  them  can  grow  agi'eement. 

Now  this  road  is  a  very  long  one  and  a  very  diflS- 
cult  one.  It  takes  purpose,  continuity  of  purpose, 
perseverance,  sacrifice,  and  it  takes,  more  than 
almost  anything  else,  very  steady  nerves.  You  not 
only  have  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
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ernment,  but  you  have  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
world  within  which  we  have  to  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Government. 

I  don't  need  to  go  over  again  with  you  the  fact 
that,  growing  out  of  the  last  war  and  other  con- 
ditions before  the  war  and  between  the  wars,  there 
have  been  created  all  over  the  world  these  situ- 
ations of  weakness.  Every  time  one  of  those  situ- 
ations exist,  and  they  exist  in  Asia  and  they 
exist  in  Europe,  it  is  not  only  an  invitation  but 
an  irresistible  invitation  for  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  fish  in  those  troubled  waters.  To  ask  them 
not  to  fish  and  to  say  we  will  have  an  agreement 
that  you  won't  fish  is  like  trying  to  deal  with  a 
force  of  nature.  You  can't  argue  with  a  river,  it 
is  going  to  flow.  You  can  dam  it  up,  you  can 
put  it  to  useful  purposes,  you  can  deflect  it,  but  you 
can't  argue  with  it.  Therefore,  we  go  to  work, 
as  I  said,  to  change  those  situations  of  weakness 
so  that  they  won't  create  opportunities  for  fishing 
and  opportunities  for  trouble.  But  so  far  as  agree- 
ment per  agreement  is  concerned,  I  think  we  have 
discovered  that  even  the  simplest  thing  growing 
out  of  the  war,  which  is  to  make  peace,  perhaps 
not  with  your  enemies  but  at  least  with  your 
friends,  has  become  impossible. 

We  have  tried  for  years  to  get  a  treaty  with 
Austria;  it  hasn't  been  possible.  We  made  no 
progress  on  getting  a  treaty  with  Germany.  We 
can't  even  get  a  forum  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
discuss  a  treaty  with  Japan.  So,  as  I  say,  the 
avenue  to  pursue,  the  road  toward  reaching  the 
goals  which  are  referred  to  in  these  speeches  in  this 
long  and  difficult  one. 

Now,  many  people  are  troubled,  and  rightly 
troubled,  because  of  the  possibility  that  there  may 
be  developed  a  new  and  very  terrible  weapon. 
That  is  a  proper  and  sober  response  to  this  very 
serious  fact.  But  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  other  fact,  that  the  existence  of  this  possibility 
does  not  change  the  facts  which  I  have  just  been 
discussing  with  you.  The  fact  that  the  results 
of  war  may  be  even  more  terrible  in  the  future 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past  does  not  change 
the  facts  that  I  have  been  discussing  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  road  toward  peace  and  the  nature 
and  direction  of  that  road.  All  it  means,  but  one 
of  the  great  things  it  means,  is  that  we  must  be 
even  more  calm  and  even  more  steady  than  we  have 
been  in  the  past,  because  the  responsibilities  and 
the  consequences  of  not  being  calm  and  not  being 
steady  are  more  terrible  than  they  were  befoi'e. 


Self-examination,  a  Quality  of  Free  People 

Another  thing  that  I  should  like  to  mention  to 
you  this  morning,  a  thought  that  comes  to  me 
from  considering  these  two  speeches,  has  to  do  with 
another  very  fine  quality  of  the  American  people 
perhaps  even  more  than  other  people.  It  is  a 
quality  of  all  free  people  but  particularly  of 
Americans,  and  that  is  that  we  are  continually 
examining  ourselves,  we  are  continually  criticizing 
ourselves,  we  are  continually  looking  over  the 
course  we  are  following  and  asking  whether  we 
have  overlooked  something,  whether  we  have  made 
mistakes  in  the  past,  whether  the  course  is  proper 
and  right.  That  is  an  excellent  quality.  It  is  a 
quality  which  comes  only  from  freedom,  and  I'd 
like  to  suggest  to  you  that  we  will  be  much  nearer 
peace  when  the  exercise  of  that  quality  is  possible 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  in  the  Soviet  Union  if  anyone  tries  to 
examine  the  course  of  the  Government  or  if 
people  should  say,  "Are  we  really  right  about  this 
matter  of  communism?  Is  it  really  sound?" 
What  happens  to  them  ?  They  go  to  the  uranium 
mines,  or  they  go  to  the  salt  mines,  or  they  just 
disappear. 

Wlien  the  time  comes  that  the  Russian  people 
can  examine  themselves  and  criticize  themselves 
and  examine  the  course  of  their  Government  and 
criticize  that  Government,  then  we  will  be  very 
much  closer  to  these  two  goals  that  were  discussed 
in  the  Senate. 

Not  by  way  of  criticism  in  any  way,  I  think 
that  we  should  be  careful  to  see  that  our  self- 
examination  and  self-criticism  does  not  go  to  the 
point  where  it  becomes  self-reproach.  Because 
that  attitude  of  mind  is  one  which  is  apt  to  bring 
paralysis  in  the  field  of  action  where  action  is 
necessary.  We  must  examine  ourselves,  but  we 
must  not  get  into  the  state  of  merely  reproaching 
ourselves,  because  action  is  required  and  action  is 
essential  along  the  lines  that  I  have  been  discussing. 

So  I  would  like  to  conclude  tliese  remarks  by 
stressing  again  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  examine 
our  course;  it  is  a  good  thing  to  look  at  every 
possibility  which  comes  up.  We  must  continue 
to  do  that;  we  must  remember  always  that  the 
road  to  peace  is  long  and  difficult  in  the  world  as 
it  is  today.  But  we  must  never  waiver  in  pursu- 
ing tliat  goal,  we  must  never  for  a  moment  doubt 
the  possibility  of  achieving  it. 
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ly  John  J.  McOloy,  V.  S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany  ^ 


General  Gross,  Mr.  Minister  President, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  today  to  help  open  the  new 
home  of  the  Amerika  Haus  in  Stuttgart.  It  is  well 
to  state,  at  the  outset,  what  jjurpose  such  a  house 
is  intended  to  serve. 

Simply  put,  this  house  is  meant  to  provide  a 
meeting  place  where  men  and  women  can  find 
interests  and  information  generally  related, 
though  by  no  means  exclusively,  to  the  thought 
and  activities  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  Amerika  Haus  is  not  a  house  of  propaganda. 
It  is  a  house  for  free  men  and  free  women  to  ex- 
change views,  to  learn  and  to  reach  understanding. 
Above  all,  it  is  a  house  for  the  young.  In  the 
Amerika  Haus,  you  wiU  find  a  reflection  of  a 
youthful  people. 

Impressions  of  American  People 

The  dedication  of  this  Haus  in  Stuttgart  also 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  report  to  you  on  my 
recent  trip  to  the  United  States.  I  want  to  tell  you 
something  of  the  impressions  I  received  from  the 
people  and  officials  while  there.  I  want  also  to 
restate,  as  simply  as  I  can,  certain  fundamentals  of 
American  policy  in  Germany. 

As  you  know,  I  returned  to  the  United  States 
to  talk  with  the  President,  the  Members  of  the 


'  An  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
Amerika  Haus  at  Stuttgart,  Germany,  on  Feb.  6. 19.">0,  and 
re-leased  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  This  address  and 
Mr.  McCloy's  report  on  Germany  (Bulletin  of  Feb.  6, 
1950,  p.  195)  wiU  appear  also  as  Department  of  State 
publication  3779. 

'  For  Mr.  McCloy's  report  on  Germany,  see  BurijrnN  of 
Feb.  (!,  1950,  p.  195. 


Congress  particularly  concerned  with  our  foreign 
affairs,  and  other  public  officials.-  Also,  through 
radio  talks  and  other  means  I  spoke  to  a  very  large 
sector  of  the  American  people.  In  the  past  2 
weeks,  I  not  only  answered  questions  put  to  me  by 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  by  publishers,  editors,  correspon- 
dents, and  columnists,  but  also,  as  a  public  servant, 
I  stood  before  many  hundreds  of  people  in  Wash- 
ington, New  York,  and  Boston  to  give  my  appraisal 
of  German  developments  and  to  answer  their  ques- 
tions. I  come  back  here  much  aided  and  encour- 
aged by  these  contacts.  May  I,  in  a  frank  and 
friendly  manner,  recommend  this  healthy,  if 
rather  exacting,  process  to  the  people  and  officials 
of  Germany.    It  would  be  good  for  all  of  us. 

My  deepest  impression  from  my  visit  to  the 
United  States  is  of  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the 
interest  in  Germany.  There  are  almost  daily  re- 
ports from  Germany  on  the  front  pages  of  our 
newspapers.  Our  civic  organizations  devote  a 
large  amount  of  their  time  to  German  questions, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  reasons  for  that 
interest.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
expended  an  enormous  amount  of  human  and  ma- 
terial treasure  to  defeat  Hitler,  to  wipe  out  nazism, 
and  restore  decent  living  in  Germany.  All  genera- 
tions in  the  United  States,  as  is  true  of  many  other 
countries,  have  been  deeply  affected  by  the  former 
German  aggressions  and  they  are  concerned  over 
any  signs  of  a  resurgence  of  these  forces  which  led 
to  Nazi  domination.  They  know  that  Germany  is 
a  critical  factor  in  Europe  and  in  the  world  today. 

Among  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  questions 
I  was  asked,  a  few  constantly  recurred.  These  are 
samples  of  the  main  line  of  questioning: 
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What  are  the  chances  of  a  revival  of  iiazism? 

How  important  are  nationalistic  trends?  Wlio 
is  behind  these  movements? 

What  are  certain  German  officials  trying  to 
achieve  with  their  recurrent  nationalistic  state- 
ments ? 

How  strong  are  the  extreme  rightist  movements  ? 
The  extreme  left?  Wliat  are  the  German  people 
and  authorities  doing  about  them  ? 

How  strong  is  the  will  to  democracy,  the  will  to 
peace  in  Germany? 

Are  the  Germans  sincerely  interested  in  join- 
ing the  Western  European  community  of  nations  ? 

Are  significant  groujjs  and  individuals  working 
to  make  Germany  a  peaceful,  democratic  state  ? 

How  long  will  it  require  before  one  can  be  cer- 
tain of  the  emergence  of  a  sound  and  a  peaceful 
state  ? 

There  were  questions  of  deepest  concern,  but, 
as  persistent  as  these  inquiries  were,  there  were 
also  such  questions  as :  How  can  we  help  the  Ger- 
man people  recover  ?  Wliat  can  we  do,  as  private 
citizens,  as  private  organizations,  to  help  the 
Germans  meet  the  great  problems  before  them  ? 

In  other  words,  along  with  deeji  concern  over 
Germany,  I  repeat,  there  was  hope  and  a  most 
amazing  eagerness  to  help.  Moreover,  the  number 
of  people  in  the  United  States,  many  Germans  and 
many  Americans,  who  suffered  or  whose  relatives 
suffeied  from  Nazi  barbarism  and  who  still  are 
prepared  to  aid  Germany,  never  fails  to  amaze  me. 

You  know,  I  believe,  how  I  answered  these  ques- 
tions. I  told  the  American  people  that  I  was  con- 
cerned over  the  reemergence  of  nationalist  groups ; 
that  there  was  in  my  judgment  still  too  much  tradi- 
tionalism and  authoritarianism  in  German  life; 
that  many  undesirable  former  Nazis  and  national- 
ists were  finding  their  way  back  into  important 
places;  that  there  was  still  resistance  to  reforms 
long  overdue ;  that  too  many  German  people  were 
apathetic  or  negative  in  their  ajjproach  to  their 
political  responsibilities. 

But  I  also  said  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  picture 
was  positive  rather  than  negative.  I  pointed  out 
that  there  is  today  in  Germany  a  freely  elected 
Government  and  Parliament;  that  there  are  excel- 
lent men  to  be  found  in  public  life,  sincere  in  their 
devotion  to  freedom;  that  there  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  progressive  legislation  in  the  Laender ;  that 
the  German  newspapers  are  showing  an  increasing 
alertness  and  tendency  to  give  tlie  people  the  facts. 

I  stated  that  it  was  my  conviction  that  the  gi'eat 


majority  of  the  German  people  want  peace  and 
would  deplore  the  remilitarization  of  Germany; 
that  they  have  faith  in  the  unity  of  Western 
Europe ;  and  that  they  see  themselves  as  a  respon- 
sible part  of  Western  Europe.  I  mentioned  some 
of  the  very  fine  spirits,  whom  I  had  met  in  Ger- 
many during  the  time  I  have  been  here  and  who 
gave  me  great  encouragement  for  the  future  of  the 
country. 

I  did  not  minimize  the  dangers  in  Germany.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  millions  of  refugees,  the 
homeless  youth,  the  unemployed  added  to  these 
dangers.  I  said  that  beneath  their  superficial 
differences  the  extremists  on  the  right  in  Germany 
and  the  Communists  on  the  left  are  totalitarian 
allies  and  that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  exploit 
for  their  own  benefit  the  distress  of  these  groups. 

Over-all  Points  on  German  Cooperation 

Now,  I  want  to  make  a  few  more  over-all  points. 
One  is  tliat  the  people  of  the  West  are  united  in 
regard  to  Germany.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  and  some  differences  of  interest  which 
appear  from  time  to  time,  but  fundamentally  the 
guiding  purpose  of  the  officials  and  peoples  of  the 
other  three  occupying  powers  is  the  same.  All  are 
members  of  the  Western  world,  all  seek  peace,  all 
seek  freedom.  Moreover,  the  Western  peoples  are 
bound  together  by  very  vivid  recollections  of  com- 
mon sacrifices  endured  in  many  fields.  In  short, 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  wide  discrepancies,  and 
there  is  strong  likelihood  of  sustained  and  collec- 
tive support  for  each  other  and  toward  a  peaceful 
Germany. 

Secondly,  may  I  say  a  w^ord  or  two  on  the  sub- 
ject of  collective  guilt.  This  is  a  term  over  which 
much  ink  has  been  spilt,  and  I  hesitate,  knowing 
the  propensity  of  politicians  to  orate  on  the  subject, 
even  to  mention  it. 

There  is  no  need  to  tilt  at  windmills.  No  one, 
least  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is 
charging  all  Germans  with  the  resjionsibility  for 
Hitler's  crimes.  Their  enormity  alone  would  pre- 
clude this.  No  one  demands  a  beating  of  the 
breasts  or  a  scene  at  Canessa.  But  what  I  do  ex- 
pect is  an  end  to  the  arguments  of  these  Germans 
who  would  not  only  deny  their  own  guilt  but  also 
seek  to  place  the  responsibility  for  the  consequences 
of  that  guilt  exclusively  upon  the  shortcomings  of 
other  peoples.  There  has  been,  recently,  a  ten- 
dency of  certain  si^okesmen  in  this  country  to 
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jump  all  the  way  from  a  denial  of  collective  guilt 
to  an  assertion  that  other  peoples  and  countries 
are  responsible  for  (lennany's  postwar  diiliculties 
and  problems.  In  all  seriousness,  I  want  you  to 
know  tliat  such  utterances  do  incalculable  harm 
and  set  back  the  cause  of  Germany.  They  display 
a  deep  misunderstanding  of  the  events  of  the  past 
17  years.  They  call  to  mind  what  people  are  now 
disposed  to  forget,  that  is  the  amazing  docility 
and  acquiescence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Ger- 
man population  toward  Nazi  outrages.  After  all, 
it  was  these  outrages  which  brought  about  the  dis- 
tress from  which  Germany  now  suffers  and  much 
more  besides. 

Humility  leads  to  strength  and  not  to  weakness. 
It  is  the  highest  form  of  self-respect  to  admit 
mistakes  and  to  make  amends  for  them.  In  this 
critical  time  of  German  and  world  history,  the 
people  and  the  leaders  of  Germany  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  they  have  learned 
these  lessons  of  the  past.  They  can  demonstrate 
their  good  will  by  attacking,  in  a  democratic  man- 
ner, the  deeply  serious  but  not  insurmountable 
domestic  problems  now  facing  them.  Agitation 
of  foreign  issues,  however  tempting,  cannot  dis- 
tract attention  from  vital  domestic  issues  and 
from  the  pressing  need  for  domestic  reforms. 

In  the  months  ahead,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
German  people,  their  leaders  and  parliaments,  deal 
with  the  problems  of  unemployment,  of  the  ref- 
ugees, of  the  youth.  These  are  major  problems.  If 
they  are  attacked  in  a  statesmanlike  manner,  if 
German  leaders  will  remember  that  everything 
they  say  reaches  a  world  audience  as  well  as  a 
local  one,  the  problems  will  be  nearer  solution. 
And  Germany  will  find  that  the  American  people 
and  their  representatives  in  this  country  will  help 
in  their  solution. 

The  Western  nations  have  already  made  un- 
precedented efforts  to  help.  The  High  Commis- 
sioners are  prepared,  in  conjunction  with  the  fed- 
eral and  land  governments,  to  study  and  seek  means 
to  aid  in  the  solution  of  these  problems.  I  am 
prepared  to  say,  for  myself  at  least,  that  unem- 
ployment, for  example,  is  not  exclusively  a  Ger- 
man problem,  because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  influx  of  the  refugees 
from  the  terror  to  the  East.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  already  done  so  much 
to  help  Germany,  it  is  diflicult  to  think  of  what 
more  we  can  be  reasonably  asked  to  do.  Never- 
theless, given  a  full  measure  of  German  endeavor. 


we  are  certainly  prepared  to  cooperate  to  the 
utmost. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  and  this  I  say  par- 
ticularly to  the  political  leaders  of  Germany :  we 
Americans  are  not  here  exclusively  to  feed  the 
German  people  and  promote  economic  recovery 
nor  merely  to  see  that  tanks  and  planes  are  not 
built.  Our  main  purpose  is  to  help  Germany 
achieve  political  recovery.  By  that,  I  mean,  to 
help  the  German  people  establish  a  political  democ- 
racy in  which  they  can  live  as  free  men  and  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  their  freedom.  That  is  my  answer 
to  those  who  occasionally  say  that  we  have  no  right 
to  mix  into  the  political  problems  confronting  this 
country. 

Lines  of  American  Policy 

And,  now,  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  know  cer- 
tain lines  of  American  policy  today.  Somewhat 
more  than  3  years  ago,  the  then  Secretary  of 
State,  James  F.  Byrnes,  sounded  a  note  of  encour- 
agement in  this  city  to  the  German  people.  In 
making  the  following  statements,  I  want  to  add 
to  that  hope.  Here,  as  I  see  it,  are  the  leading 
principles  of  our  policy  in  this  country. 

The  German  people  should  be  enabled  to  develop 
their  political  independence  along  democratic  lines 
in  close  association  with  the  free  people  of  Western 
Europe.  They  should  be  integrated  into  a  free 
Europe. 

The  German  people  should,  when  they  and  their 
govermuents  have  demonstrated  their  readiness 
and  responsibility,  share  fully  in  Free  Europe's 
economic  benefits  and  correspondingly  assume  its 
obligations. 

The  German  people  and  Government  should  take 
an  increasingly  active  part  themselves  in  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  organization  of  Europe.  Ger- 
many cannot  be  allowed  to  develop  political  condi- 
tions or  a  military  status  which  would  threaten 
other  nations  or  the  peace  of  the  world.  That 
means  there  will  be  no  German  army  or  air  force. 
German  security  will  best  be  protected  by  German 
participation  in  a  closely  knit  Western  European 
community. 

The  German  people,  subject  to  the  foregoing 
considerations,  should  have  the  widest  freedom  to 
shape  their  future.  The  controls  exercised  by  the 
occupation  authorities  should  be  exercised  so  as 
not  to  hamper  the  full  development  of  German 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  life. 
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Full  support  and  encouragement  will  be  given 
to  democratic  forces  in  Germany.  The  powers  re- 
served in  the  Occupation  Statute  are  available  and 
intended  to  prevent  any  resurgence  of  ultranation- 
alistic  or  antidemocratic  forces  which  would  be 
a  threat  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Full  support  will  be  given  to  the  development 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  All  con- 
structive efforts  to  help  toward  the  goal  of  the 
unification  of  Germany  on  a  democratic  and  fed- 
eral basis  will  be  made.  In  spite  of  many  obstacles, 
we  shall  continue  to  seek  a  way  to  advance  this 
unity. 

The  city  of  Berlin,  which  has  already  found  such 
a  sympathetic  response  among  the  free  people  of 
the  world,  will  continue  to  receive  aid  and  support 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Its  strength 
and  spirit  can  give  vigor  and  life  to  the  new  Ger- 
many, and  all  measures  to  bring  it  closer  to  the 
people  of  the  Western  Republic  will  be  encouraged. 

It  is  American  policy  to  foster  fair  trade  prac- 
tices through  a  program  of  decartelization  and 
deconcentration  of  industry. 

It  is  American  policy  that  persons  and  organi- 
zations deprived  of  their  property,  as  a  result  of 
Nazi  racial  and  political  discrimination,  should 
either  have  their  property  returned  to  them  or 
adequate  compensation  given;  that  persons  who 
suffered  personal  damage  or  injury  through  Nazi 
persecution  because  of  racial,  religious,  or  ideolog- 
ical reasons  should  be  indemnified.  Their  wrongs 
can  never  be  completely  redressed,  but,  in  all 
decency,  they  must  be  faced  and  dealt  with  without 
evasion  or  subterfuge.  A  recovery  built  on  a 
disregard  of  these  obligations  would  be  false  and 
would  constitute  an  omen  of  future  disaster. 

In  connection  with  these  policies,  I  should  like 
to  emphasize  the  following:  We  have  all  been 
shocked  by  the  recurrence  of  the  Soviet  efforts  to 
depress  the  life  of  the  people  of  Berlin  by  inter- 
ruptions in  and  the  slowing  down  of  the  normal 
traffic  between  the  Western  zones  and  that  city. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  protests  or  expressions  of 
indignation  at  the  callousness  of  such  action  have 
no  effect  on  those  who  employ  these  measures. 

I  am  not  going  to  threaten  or  to  speak  of  what 
specific  measures  the  Commission  may,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Federal  Republic,  apply  to  this  situ- 
ation if  it  continues.  All  I  feel,  I  should  add,  is 
that  the  present  harassment  will  no  more  succeed 
than  did  the  former.  Whatever  the  High  Com- 
missioners and  the  Western  Republic  find  it  nec- 


essary to  do  to  aid  the  city  and  to  destroy  the  effect 
of  these  interferences  will,  I  know,  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Saar.  Whatever  the  solution,  it  must  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  great  concept  of  Germany's  par- 
ticipation in  the  organization  of  Western  Europe. 
A  sensible,  statesmanlike  solution  can  readily  be 
found,  and  far  too  much  is  at  stake  to  permit  this 
issue  to  become  again  the  starting  point  for  inter- 
nal political  maneuvering  leading  only  to  embit- 
tered Franco-German  misunderstanding. 

The  Future  of  Germany 

Wliatever  our  policies  may  be  in  whatever  aid 
we  may  render,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  only  the  German  people  hold  the  key  to  their 
own  peaceful  prosperous  future.  They  must, 
therefore,  do  some  very  straight  thinking  re- 
garding their  position  in  the  world. 

Germans  rightly  take  pride  in  the  world  citizen- 
ship represented  by  men  like  Goethe  and  Beetho- 
ven. These  men  did  not  think  in  terms  of  Frank- 
fort, Bonn,  Stuttgart,  Hamburg,  or  even  Germany. 
They  were  men  of  the  world.  Today,  after  a  dis- 
aster of  such  enormous  dimensions  as  World  War 
II,  extraordinary  opportunities  exist  in  Germany 
for  a  reappraisal  of  values  and  a  break  with  the 
traditions  which  hithei'to  have  resulted  in  misery 
and  disaster. 

The  future  of  Germany  is  not  a  local  national 
question.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  a  great  world 
problem.  It  requires  maturity  of  thought  and 
expression  as  well  as  stability  of  action.  Germany 
can  readily  acquire  a  position  in  the  world  by  giv- 
ing the  sign  of  a  regenerated  spirit,  a  spirit  to 
which  free  peoples  all  over  the  world  would  quickly 
respond. 

By  such  action,  Germany  can  acquire  a  world 
position  which  no  amount  of  German  political 
maneuvering  between  two  gi-eat  world  powers 
could  ever  create.  It  is  this  world  concept  and 
world  responsibility  which  the  politician,  the 
teacher,  the  pastor,  the  philosopher  of  new  Ger- 
many must  present.  It  is  the  antithesis  of  the  con- 
cept of  world  domination  with  which  false  leaders 
deluded  the  German  people  to  the  point  of 
destruction  and  even  disgrace. 

One  other  admonition,  if  I  may  venture  to  state 
it.  I  say  this  with  the  earnestness  derived  from 
experiences  in  my  own  country.  If  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  with  their  long  tradition  of 
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democracy  must  remain  vipilant,  certainly  the 
German  people,  who  have  so  recently  emerged 
from  one  of  the  worst  abuses  of  individual  free- 
dom in  history,  must  be  ever  on  the  alert.  It  is 
essential  that  every  German  and  not  only  a 
courageous  few  should  recognize  his  own  respon- 
sibility in  tlie  protection  of  individual  rights  and 
of  the  processes  of  justice.  It  is  the  price  of  all 
securit}',  but  most  particularly  of  the  security  of 
the  individual.  It  is  so  easy  to  let  things  drift,  to 
ignore  the  danger  signal  imtil  only  heroes  and 
martyrs  dare  oppose  the  accumulated  force  of 
oppression. 

Here,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  one  of  the  pri- 
mary purposes  of  the  occupation  has  been  and 
is  to  eradicate  Nazi  influence  and  leadership  from 
German  political,  economic,  and  cultural  life. 
That  principle  is  written  into  the  federal  and  land 
constitutions.  The  federal  and  land  governments 
have  the  duty  to  take  adequate  measures  to  protect 


the  German  people  against  a  revival  of  nazism  in 
any  form. 

We  will  work  with  and  support  the  efforts  of 
those  who  honestly  and  sincerely  seek  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  use  all  our  power  and  influence  to 
expose  and  counteract  any  subversive  influences 
which  condone  or  encourage  the  revival  of  nazism 
in  (lerman  life.  If  the  German  people  hope  again 
to  take  their  place  in  the  community  of  free 
nations,  they  must  demonstrate  their  will  to  insist 
upon  an  honest  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  that 
policy. 

In  the  life  of  each  nation,  there  are  critical 
periods  of  decision.  Today,  5  years  after  the  war, 
such  a  period  has  arrived  for  Germany.  If  the 
German  people  take  full  advantage  of  it,  they  will 
find  the  road  to  unification,  the  unification  of  all 
Germany.  And  they  will  receive  the  full  support 
of  the  democratic  peoples  of  the  West. 


Cases  of  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic  Before  the  OAS 


INTER-AMERICAN  PEACE  MACHINERY  IN  ACTION 


[Released  to  the  press  February  10] 


On  January  3,  1950,  the  Government  of  Haiti, 
through  its  repi'esentative  on  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  requested  that 
body  to  put  into  application  inter-American  ma- 
chinery for  dealing  with  its  charges  that  the 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  had  taken 
part  in  the  development  of  a  plot,  within  Haiti, 
directed  against  the  President  of  that  country. 
On  January  6,  1950,  the  Council  met  in  extraor- 
dinary session  to  deal  with  this  request.  After 
hearing  a  further  statement  from  the  Haitian 
representative  and  a  statement  by  the  Dominican 
representative  containing  charges  and  counter- 
charges that  Haiti,  Cuba,  Guatemala,  and  other 
countries  had,  over  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
tolerated  or  supported  activities  hostile  to  his 
Government,  the  Council  approved  a  resolution 
making  applicable  to  the  two  cases  before  it  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  resolution, 
the  Council  determined  that  it  would  act  pro- 


visionally as  Organ  of  Constitution  and  that  a 
full  examination  of  the  facts  and  antecedents  of 
the  charges  made  by  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public would  be  made  by  an  Investigating  Com- 
mittee of  five  members  chosen  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  Ambassador  Quintanilla  of  Mexico. 
The  Chairman,  subsequently,  selected  as  members 
of  this  Committee  the  representatives  on  the 
Council  of  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Uruguay, 
and  the  United  States. 

After  several  meetings  in  Washington,  this 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Ambassa- 
dor Mora  of  Uruguay,  began  a  series  of  visits  to 
countries  where  it  was  felt  that  significant  infor- 
mation might  be  obtained,  including  Haiti,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Cuba.  Tne  Commit- 
tee, when  it  shall  have  completed  this  investiga- 
tion, is  required,  by  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
referred  to  above,  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Coun- 
cil, acting  provisionally  as  Organ  of  Consultation 
under  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance,  adopted  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1947. 
This  body  will  then  determine  whether  there  are 
steps  which  need  to  be  taken  in  order  to  maintain 
peace  and  security  in  the  area. 
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The  action  of  the  consultative  organ  of  the 
Oas  on  the  cases  presented  by  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  the  most  recent,  and  in 
some  respects  the  most  extreme,  of  a  series  of 
actions  taken  with  regard  to  the  general  problem 
of  illegal  revolutionary  activities  in  the  Carib- 
bean, and  the  international  tensions  which  they 
have  created,  over  a  period  of  almost  2  years. 
These  actions  have  involved  the  application  of  two 
procedures  afforded  by  the  inter- American  system 
for  handling  disputes  which  exist  or  may  arise 
between  American  governments.  Although  the 
treaties,  resolutions,  and  agreements  which  have 
been  approved  in  inter- American  conferences  for 
many  years  past  contain  other  procedures  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  the  methods  re- 
sorted to  in  connection  with  the  troubled  Carib- 
bean situation  have  been:  (a)  that  provided  for 
in  the  Rio  treaty  and  (b)  that  made  possible  by 
utilization  of  the  Inter-American  Peace  Commit- 
tee. The  following  outline  indicates  briefly  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  Peace  Committee  and  the 
treaty,  and  the  application  in  recent  instances  of 
resultant  procedures  to  Caribbean  problems. 

Inter-American  Peace  Committee 

The  Inter-American  Peace  Committee  is  a  five- 
member  group,  the  creation  of  which  was  provided 
for  in  Resolution  XIV  of  the  1940  Habana  Meet- 
ing of  American  Foreign  Ministers.  The  five 
countries  which  appoint  representatives  (United 
States,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Argentina)  were 
selected  in  December  1940  by  the  Pan  American 
Union  Governing  Board,  now  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  Interest  lagged, 
however,  governments  were  slow  in  appointing 
I'epresentatives,  and  the  Committee  was  not  actu- 
ally installed  before  the  summer  of  1948,  when  it 
met  to  consider  a  dispute  between  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Cuba  placed  before  it  by  the  Domin- 
ican Republic. 

By  the  terms  of  Habana  Resolution  XIV,  the 
Committee  is  limited  to  the  functions  of  ( 1 )  "keep- 
ing constant  vigilance  to  insure  that  states  between 
which  any  dispute  exists  or  may  arise  .  .  .  may 
solve  it  as  quickly  as  possible"  and  (2)  "suggesting 
the  measures  and  steps  which  may  be  conducive  to 
such  a  settlement." 

The  Committee  has,  up  to  the  present  dealt,  with 
two  disputes  and  has  carried  on  a  general  exam- 
ination of  the  "situation"  created  by  illegal  revolu- 
tionarj'  activities  in  the  Caribbean.^  Besides  sug- 
gesting actual  measures  and  steps  aimed  at  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes,  the  Committee  lias  at 
times  operated  in  the  capacity  of  a  "good  oflices" 
instriinient — on  one  occasion,  its  members  visited 
the  capitals  of  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  that  capacity.     It  has  not  been  deemed  war- 

'  For  text  of  a  U.S.  memorandum  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Caribbean  situation,  see  Huixetin  of  Sept.  2C,  1949, 
p.  4.")0. 


ranted  or  desirable  that  the  Committee  should  act 
as  a  formal  international  investigating  body. 

The  Committee  is  required  by  Resolution  XIV 
to  submit  reports  on  its  activities  to  each  meeting 
of  Foreign  Ministers  and  inter-American  confer- 
ence. Although  it  has  provided  information  to 
other  governments  through  their  representatives 
on  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  it  is  not  dependent  upon  that  body.  The 
Committee  existed  only  on  paper  at  the  time  of  the 
Bogota  conference  in  1948;  and  there  was  no  at- 
tempt at  that  meeting  to  clarify  its  relationship 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States.  Never- 
theless, it  seems  generally  agreed  that  the  Commit- 
tee has  demonstrated  that  it  has  a  valuable  role  to 
perform. 

The  present  members  of  the  Committee  are  the 
representatives  of  Brazil,  Mexico,  Argentine,  Cuba, 
and  the  United  States  on  the  Council  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States.  Ambassador  Accioly 
of  Brazil  is  its  chairman. 

Examples  of  Peace  Committee  Activities 

Since  its  installation,  in  1948,  the  Peace  Com- 
mittee has  dealt  with  a  number  of  problems.  Its 
work  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples : 

In  March  1949,  the  Haitian  Government  re- 
quested Peace  Committee  cognizance  of  a  situation 
resulting  chiefly  from  activities  of  a  former 
Haitian  Army  officer  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
These  activities,  it  held,  were  directed  against  the 
stability  of  the  Haitian  Government  and  were  not 
only  being  tolerated  but  encouraged  by  the 
Dominican  Government.  After  hearing  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  and  extending  good  oflSces 
in  a  number  of  ways,  including  a  visit  to  the 
capitals  of  both  countries  by  three  of  its  members, 
the  Peace  Committee  achieved  agreement  between 
the  parties  on  the  text  of  a  declaration  in  which 
each  government  stated  that  it  did  not  and  would 
not  in  the  future  tolerate  activities  within  its  terri- 
tory which  had  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the 
domestic  peace  of  the  other  country.  This  dec- 
laration was  issued  simultaneously  in  Port-au- 
Prince  and  Ciudad,  Trujillo  on  June  10,  1949. 

In  view  of  the  continued  rumors,  allegations, 
and  actual  instances  of  organized  armed  revolu- 
tionary activity,  including  an  attack  by  aircraft 
near  Luperon  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  June 
1949,  the  Peace  Committee  gave  consideration, 
during  August  and  early  September  1949,  to  the 
general  situation  thus  produced  in  the  Caribbean 
area.  This  situation  involved,  as  was  pointed  out, 
several  actual  or  potential  conflicts.  Information 
regarding  illegal  activities  and  suggestions  re- 
garding methods  for  dealing  with  the  situation 
were  requested  from  all  the  American  govern- 
ments, and  the  United  States  submitted  a  detailed 
memorandum.  After  extensive  discussions  among 
representatives  of  the  Committee  and  with  repre- 
sentatives of  other  governments,  the  Committee 
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on  September  14,  1949,  issued  a  docuinent  contain- 
ing its  conclusions  regardini;;  the  situation  and 
niethoils  whereby  it  nii<;ht  bo  improved.  The  14 
points  in  this  document  were  largely  a  reaifirma- 
tion  of  principles,  sfandanls,  and  inter-American 
conunitments,  the  vigorous  observance  of  which, 
it  was  pointed  out,  would  not  only  keep  such  a 
situation  from  arising  but  would  "avoid  even  the 
slightest  symptom  of  disturbed  relations  among 
the  American  States."  - 

Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 

The  Inter-Aracrican  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance,  the  Rio  treaty,  was  concluded  at  the 
Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Continental  Peace  and  Security  held  in  1!)47. 
AVhile  the  treaty's  chief  significance  is  often  felt 
to  be  its  insui-ance  of  Western  Hemisphere  soli- 
darity against  armed  attacks  or  aggression  from 
outside  tlie  hemisphere,  the  treaty  applies  with 
equal  fon'e  to  armed  attacks  or  aggression  which 
may  occur  between  two  or  more  American  states. 
It  is  not  only  a  protection  against  possible  aggres- 
sors from  across  the  seas,  but  it  is  also  an  effective 
instrument  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  within 
the  hemisphere. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  provisions  of  the  Rio 
treaty  has  been  demonstrated  in  actual  practice. 
There  are  two  general  types  of  situation  which  call 
for  its  application.  The  first  is  an  "armed  attack 
by  any  State  against  an  American  State."  Wlien 
such  an  armed  attack  by  any  state  against  an 
American  state  is  launched  within  the  hemisphere, 
the  parties  to  the  treaty  are  obligated,  under 
article  3  of  the  treaty,  to  assist  immediately  in 
meeting  the  attack  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
self-defense. 

Although  a  state  is  free  to  determine  the  imme- 
diate measures  which  it  will  individually  take,  the 
obligation  to  assist  in  some  way  is  entirely  clear. 
So,  also,  is  the  obligation  to  consult  immediately 
with  all  the  other  parties  in  order  to  determine  the 
collective  measures  which  may  be  taken  until  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  has  taken 
the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security. 

In  this  consultation  on  collective  measures  set 
forth  in  the  treaty,  decisions  are  to  be  taken  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  which  is  binding  on  all  parties  in- 
cluding those  not  concurring,  except  that  no  state 
is  required  to  use  armed  force  without  its  own  con- 
sent. In  other  words,  a  party  to  tlie  treaty  may 
be  required  to  take  part  in  a  number  of  specified 
steps,  such  as  complete  interruption  of  economic 
relations  with  the  aggressor,  even  though  it  has  not 
originally  favored  such  action.  It  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  required  under  the  treaty  to  use  armed 
force  without  its  own  consent. 


'For   text   of  the  conclusions  of  the  Ck)minittee,  see 
BuiiETiN  of  Oct.  31, 1949,  p.  665. 
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Fortunately,  no  occasion  has  arisen  since  the 
liio  t  reaty  has  been  in  effect  which  has  required  the 
invoking  of  the  obligations  found  in  this  article. 

The  second  ty{)c  of  situat  ion  conlemplaled  under 
the  treatj'  is  concerned  with  an  act  or  tlircat  of 
aggression  which  is  not  an  armed  attack  or  in 
which  there  may  be  any  other  fact  or  situation 
that  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  Americas 
and  that  affects  the  inviolability,  territorial  in- 
tegrity, sovereignty,  or  political  independence  of 
an  American  state.  It  is  provided  that,  when  any 
such  situation  ari.ses,  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
shall  meet  innnediatelv  in  order  to  agree  on  the 
measures  which  must  be  taken  in  case  of  aggres- 
sion to  assist  the  victim  or,  in  any  case,  the 
measures  which  sliould  be  taken  for  the  common 
defense  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  i)eace  and 
security  of  the  continent.  Although  the  formal 
Organ  of  Consultation  is  a  meeting  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  treaty  provides  that,  i)rior  to 
an  actual  formal  meeting  of  this  kind,  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Organization  of  American  States  may 
act  provisionally  as  the  Organ  of  Consultation. 

On  December  11,  1948,  the  Costa  Rican  repre- 
sentative on  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  charged,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council,  that  an  armed  force  was  in- 
vading its  territory  from  the  neighboring  ter- 
ritory of  Nicaragua.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Costa  Rica  specifically  requested  that  the  provi- 
sions of  article  6  of  the  Rio  treaty  be  invoked. 
These  provisions,  which  concern  the  second  kind  of 
situation  discussed  above,  do  not  automatically 
require  all  nations  to  come  to  the  immediate  as- 
sistance of  the  victim,  but  they  do  require  an  im- 
mediate consultation  among  the  parties  to  the 
treaty.  The  decision  on  whether  to  invoke  the 
treaty  is  made  by  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  Ajnerican  States. 

Events  moved  rapidly.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
immediately  called  a  meeting  of  the  Council  for 
Sunday,  December  12.  Only  a  few  days  earlier, 
the  Rio  treaty  had  come  into  legal  effect,  with  final 
deposit  of  the  ratification  of  Costa  Rica,  herself, 
fulfilling  the  requirement  that  two-thirds  of  the 
states  complete  their  ratifications.  Failure  to  stop 
the  dispute  involving  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua, 
or  any  delay  in  its  solution,  could  get  the  Organi- 
zation— and  the  treaty — off  to  a  bad  start  from 
which  it  might  never  recover.  At  the  same  time, 
any  premature  action  might  fan  the  flames.  This 
was  a  time  for  prompt  decision  but  not  for  snap 
j  udgment. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  such  disputes,  complete 
and  accurate  information  was  lacking.  (Conse- 
quently, the  next  48  hours  was  devoted  to  obtaining 
information.  On  the  following  Tuesday,  an  im- 
portant decision  was  taken,  the  importance  of 
which  may  not  even  today  be  fully  appreciated. 
With  the  information  at  hand,  the  Council  invoked 
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the  Kio  treaty,  declaring  itself  to  be  provisionally 
the  Organ  of  Consultation  under  the  treaty.  The 
Council's  first  official  act  as  consultative  organ  was 
to  send  immediately  an  investigating  conunission 
to  San  Jose  and  Managua  in  order  to  obtain  on- 
the-si3ot  accurate,  complete  information.  This 
commission  included  representatives  of  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Colombia,  and  the  United  States,  with 
civilian  and  military  advisers. 

In  San  Jose  and  Managua,  officials  of  both  coun- 
tries showed  the  utmost  cooperation.  All  parties 
concerned  were  most  anxious  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culty. It  was  obvious  that  neither  country  had  any 
intention  of  declaring  war.  The  actual  incident 
which  had  initiated  the  Costa  Rican  request — the 
crossing  of  its  border  by  an  armed  force  chiefly 
revolutionary  in  character  —  had  not  developed 
into  a  serious  threat  to  the  stability  of  that  Gov- 
ernment, but  there  was  evidence  that  both  the 
Costa  Rican  and  Nicaraguan  Governments  had 
each  been  remiss  in  discouraging  revolutionary 
groups  whose  aim  was  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  the  other.  Unquestionably,  a  serious  mis- 
understanding had  arisen. 

Within  a  few  days,  the  Commission  was  back  in 
Washington  with  its  report  to  the  Council.  The 
latter  met  immediately  to  study  the  report  and,  on 
December  24,  1948,  approved  a  resolution  which 
called  upon  each  of  the  Governments  to  eliminate 
those  conditions  which  had  led  to  the  dispute  and 
made  sioecific  recommendations  to  both  for  settling 
it. 

There  followed  a  relatively  short  period  when 
the  Council,  still  acting  provisionally  as  the  Organ 
of  Consultation,  continued  to  maintain  its  direct 
interest  in  the  situation  and  to  encoui'age  a  peace- 
ful solution.  This  "watch  and  wait"  period  lasted 
until  February  21,  1949,  when  the  two  Govern- 
ments, through  their  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton, signed  a  treaty  of  friendship — Pacto  de  Ami- 
sfad.  This  treaty,  in  the  view  of  the  Council  and 
of  the  countries  involved,  represented  an  effective 
basis  for  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution.  It  was 
subsequently  formally  ratified  by  both  Govern- 
ments. 

In  our  relations  with  Latin  America,  the  year 
1949  was  thus  marked  by  increasing  recognition 
of  tlie  significant  role  which  the  regional  inter- 
national organization — the  Oas  and  its  ancillary 
bodies — has  to  play  in  strengthening  the  sinews 
of  peace.  Of  jjarticular  interest  was  the  fact  that 
international  ])rocedures  were  utilized  on  several 
occasions  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  tensions  or 
otherwise  improving  the  chance  for  solution  of 
disputes  or  other  difficulties  between  American 
states. 

The  existence  of  such  disputes  or  difficulties  is, 
of  course,  unfortunate  since  there  has  been  con- 
siderable basis  in  recent  years  for  the  optimistic 
view  that  the  sovereign  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  have  achieved  juridical  and  political 
relationships  making  direct  conflict  among  them 


a  thing  of  the  past.  But  aggression  by  state 
against  state  is  not  the  only  cause  of  disputes; 
and  the  inter- American  machinery  has  been  tested 
and  has  shown  its  usefulness  in  dealing  with  situ- 
ations which,  in  the  absence  of  an  international 
method  for  settlement,  might  have  become  more 
threatening. 

We  have  seen  how  the  dispute  between  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua  was  dealt  with  through  the 
first  invocation  of  the  Rio  treaty — the  hemisphere 
pact  which  is  directed  at  means  for  insuring  peace 
among  the  American  states  as  well  as  mutual  de- 
fense against  aggression  from  without — with  the 
result  that  the  two  countries  agreed  upon  a  treaty 
of  friendship  as  the  means  for  resolving  the  dif- 
ficulties between  them.  Other  situations,  likewise 
resulting  from  activities  of  armed  adventurers 
and,  perhaps,  of  a  few  sincere  political  exiles  hold- 
ing that  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  achieve  their  ends  peacefully  in  their  own  coun- 
tries, have  been  placed  before  the  Inter- American 
Peace  Committee.  That  body  has  suggested 
measures  and  steps  which,  when  followed,  have 
been  helpful  in  improving  relations  among  the 
countries  concerned.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to 
say  that  all  of  the  conditions  leading  to  contro- 
versy have  been  removed ;  but  the  extent  to  which 
inter-American  procedures  have  been  used  and  the 
degree  of  their  success  hold  hope  for  the  future. 

The  first  regional  conference  of  United  States 
Ambassadors  in  the  Caribbean  area  meeting  at 
Habana  in  January  1950  was  marked  by  full  and 
frank  discussion  of  the  most  important  current 
problems  both  administrative  and  substantive. 
Following  are  excerpts  from  the  conference  re- 
port: 

The  Conference  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
reassess  and  reaffirm  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  inter-American  system  and  in  tie  Organization  of 
American  States  as  the  most  important  expression  of  law 
and  order  in  the  hemisphere. 

The  Conference  took  a  very  serious  view  of  the  state  i 
of  political  tension  that  has  existed  between  some  coun-  I 
tries  in  the  Caribbean  area  for  the  past  several  years  as  ' 
emphasized  by  the  Haitian  and  Dominican  complaints  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  The  Conference  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  over  the  manner  in  which  the  entire 
situation  was  now  being  handled  by  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  Washington.  The 
members  of  the  Conference  felt  that  progress  towards  a 
solution  of  present  problems  in  the  Caribbean  area,  or 
the  relaxation  of  present  tension,  would  follow  from  a 
thorough  ventilation  of  all  the  facts.  The  Conference 
felt  tliat  through  the  examination  and  po.ssible  elimination 
of  many  factors  and  charges  which  may  have  been  im- 
duly  exaggerated,  the  matter  would  be  reduced  to  Its 
proper  proportions. 

All  present  felt  that  the  United  States  should  fully 
support  the  present  efforts  of  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  in  this  way  help  that  organi- 
zation to  achieve  ever  greater  progress  in  the  direction  of 
becoming  the  true  and  lasting  guarantor  of  peave  and 
tranquility  In  the  hemisphere. 

The  Conference  also  felt  that  much  could  be  done  to- 
ward the  easing  of  the  present  situation  it  the  nations 
Involved  show  a  real  and  sincere  desire  to  engage  in  direct 
discussions  for  the  purpose  of  composing  their  differences 
in  a  spirit  of  mutual  conciliation. 
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SECOND  SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  ON  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE, 
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WHERE  THE  PROGRAM  OPERATES' 

World  affairs,  durinf^  this  period,  created  an  ex- 
tremely complex  political  and  economic  "climate" 
in  which  the  information  and  educational  exchange 
programs  and  other  related  progi'ams  operated. 
The  Secretary  of  State  emphasized  this  fact  in  his 
report  to  the  Congress  for  the  period  in  question. 

Europe  Cincluding  British  Commonwealth) 

In  Europe,  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States  come  in  close  contact  with  parallel  and  di- 
verging interests  of  other  powers.  With  countries 
of  this  area,  the  United  States  has  sponsored  large 
economic  aid  programs,  the  North  Atlantic  Pact, 
and  the  military  assistance  program.  It  is  also  a 
part  of  the  world  in  which  the  United  States  still 
has  large  and  complex  occupation  responsibilities 
resulting  from  World  War  II.  Further,  in  the  Eu- 
ropean area  that  United  States  is  the  chief  target 
of  the  ant i- American  cold  war  campaign  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  countries  she  dominates.  To  the 
extent  that  the  EGA  progi-am  approaches  its  goal 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
creates  an  ai'ea  and  atmosphere  of  confidence  and 
securitj'  in  a  peaceful  and  productive  future,  we 
may  expect  these  anti-American  attacks  to  increase 
in  mass  and  violence. 

A  true  understanding  of  the  United  States  is  of 
utmost  importance.  The  information  and  educa- 
tional exchange  program  has  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  insuring  this  understanding. 

In  the  European  area  (including  British  Com- 
monwealth), Foreign  Service  officers  work  with 
the  program  at  43  posts  in  25  countries.  (See  ac- 
companying table.)  For  educational  exchange 
activities,  no  Public  Law  402  funds  were  available 
except  for  the  servicing  of  libraries  and  distribu- 
tion of  translations. 

Program  activities  for  both  information  and 
educational    exchange    activities    authorized    by 

'Excerpts  from  appentlix  I.  For  other  excerpts  from 
the  report,  see  Bitlletin  of  Feb.  13,  1950,  p.  38. 


Public  Law  402  include  radio  broadcasts  on  the 
Voice  of  America  in  l.'J  foreign  languages  and 
English,  and  broadcasts  on  local  radio  stations; 
documentary  films  and  timeless  news  subjects  in 
13  languages  distributed  free  to  local  groups  and 
organizations  through  film  libraries  in  a  total  of 
33  countries  and  their  dependencies;  press  news 
services,  publications,  and  photographic  materials 
sent  to  foreign  posts;  distribution  in  2  languages 
in  5  countries  of  27,000  copies  of  translations  of 
United  States  Government  documents;  the  main- 
tenance of  United  States  libraries  and  reading 
rooms  in  2.5  countries;  and  work  with  private 
groups  and  individuals  to  exchange  persons  and 
ideas. 

An  exchange  of  persons  program  was  financed 
by  foreign  currencies  made  available  by  the  Ful- 
bright  Act.  By  Jmie  30,  1949,  Fulbright  agree- 
ments had  been  signed  with  the  following  countries 
of  the  European  area  (Belgium,  Luxembourg, 
France,  Italy,  New  Zealand,  United  Kingdom,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Norway)  and  programs  of  ex- 
change initiated.  The  following  table  gives  more 
detailed  statistics  concerning  grants  awarded  in 
1949  under  this  progi'am  of  exchange  under  the 
Fulbright  Act  with  the  European  area : 
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Foreign  nationals  to  the  United 
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United  States  citizens  to  other 
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Near  East  and  Africa: 

From  French  West   Africa  to  Burma,  from 
Turkey  to  Yemen,  the  countries  of  the  Near  East 
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and  Africa  (some  long  established  and  some  newly 
formed)  face  economic,  psychological,  and  other 
forces  with  which  they  are  scarcely  able  to  cope. 
Nations  of  this  area  are  increasingly  orienting 
themselves  toward  the  west  and  seeking  the  assist- 
ance of  the  United  States.  It  is  important  to  the 
United  States  that  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  this  great  and  strategic  area  be  rapid, 
peaceful,  essentially  democratic,  and  directed  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  the  glaring  economic  in- 
equalities which  make  for  wars  and  discontent. 

Although  there  is  no  EGA  program  for  this  area 
except  for  limited  aid  to  colonial  possessions  ot  the 
European  countries  benefiting  from  the  EGA  pro- 
gram, the  Near  East  and  Africa  is  included  in 
plans  for  the  Point  4  Program  as  one  of  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world  to  which  technical 
assistance  will  be  given.  The  fact  that  EGA  bene- 
fits do  not  directly  aid  the  independent  nations  ot 
this  area  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  a  lack  ot 
American  concern  for  their  welfare  and  economy. 
American  interest  in  technical  assistance  will  help 
to  correct  this  impression,  provided  American  mo- 
tives in  offering  such  aid  are  carefully  explained 
and  frequently  reviewed.  ,     .     , 

Not  only  is  there  need  for  technical  assistance 
but  also  for  an  understanding  of  our  motives  m 
providing  it.  If  these  nations  are  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  develop  full  democracies,  there  is  also  a 
need  for  them  to  understand  the  total  American 
way  of  life.  The  story  of  America  is  often  not 
represented  or  represented  in  distorted  form 
through  non- American  channels,  or  deliberately 
misrepresented.  Dollar  exchange  difficulties 
throughout  the  area  severely  limit  the  commercial 
distribution  of  American  cultural  and  informa- 
tional commodities  such  as  news  services,  books, 
periodicals,  and  films,  and  generally  handicap  the 
interchange  of  ideas  and  of  persons  between  these 
countries  and  the  United  States.  .   . 

Information  and  educational  exchange  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  the  authority  of  Public  Law 
402  for  fiscal  year  1949  include  radio  broadcasts 
on  the  Voice  of  America  in  2  foreign  languages 
and  English ;  documentary  films  and  timeless  news 
subjects  in  10  languages  distributed  free  to  local 
groups  and  organizations  in  22  countries;  press 
news  services,  publications,  and  photographic  ma- 
terials  sent   to    foreign    posts;    maintenance   of 
United  States  libraries  and  reading  rooms  in  25 
countries;  distribution  in  2  languages  in  9  coun- 
tries of  11,000  copies  of  translations  of  United 
States  Government  documents;   and  work  with 
private  groups  and  individuals  to  exchange  per- 
sons and  ideas. 

By  Juno  .30.  1949,  Fulbright  agreements  had 
becii  signed  with  Burma  and  Greece  and  programs 
of  exchange  initiated.  Tlie  following  table  gives 
more  detailed  statistics  concerning  grants  awarded 
in  1949  under  this  program  of  exchange  under  the 
Fulbright  Act  with  the  Near  East  and  Africa 
area: 
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Foreign  nationals  to  the  United 
States ---• 

United  States  citizens  to  other 
countries 


3 


'  16 
10 


Total. 


26 


14 


14 


Ph 
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17 


1  In  addition  27.5  grants  were  made  to  foreign  nationals  to  study  in  Ameri- 
can schools  in  their  own  country. 

Far  East 

This  large  area  of  the  world  covers  approxi- 
mately 6,000,000  square  miles,  has  a  populatmn  of 
around  three-fourths  of  a  billion  persons,  and  in- 
cludes eight  nations,  the  majority  of  which  are  m 
critical  economic  straits  and  in  the  midst  ot  ideo- 
logical, if  not  actual,  warfare. 

We  have  considerable  investments  in  Japan  and 
Korea  as  a  result  of  World  War  II  occupation 
responsibilities.  Also,  tlie  United  States  has  in- 
vested heavily  in  Philippine  rehabilitation  m  our 
efforts  to  assist  that  country  to  assume  its  respon- 
sibilities as  an  independent  nation. 

Communism,  an  increasingly  powerful  factor  m 
the  Far  East,  is  an  active  antagonist  of  everything 
the  United  States  represents.  It  promises  but 
fails  to  provide  a  quick  solution  to  economic  ditti- 
culties  and  sets  itself  up  as  a  bulwark  against  pen- 
etration of  the  Western  World  toward  which 
many  far  easterners  have  a  long-standing  resent- 
ment. . 

Most  Far-Eastern  peoples,  except  for  a  compara- 
tive handful  of  leaders,  know  little  about  the 
United  States.  The  information  and  educational 
exchange  program  is  attempting  to  correct  this 
with  such  measures  as  the  funds  will  provide. 

For  1949,  information  and  educational  exchange 
activities  carried  out  in  this  area  under  the  au- 
thority of  Public  Law  402  include  radio  broad- 
casts on  the  Voice  of  America,  some  of  which  are 
relayed  over  local  radio  stations  in  three  foreign 
lano-uages  and  English;  documentary  films  and 
timeless  news  subjects  in  six  languages  distributed 
free  of  local  groups  and  organizations  m  seven 
countries ;  press  news  services,  publications,  and 
photographic  materials  sent  to  foreign  posts;  the 
maintenance  of  American  libraries  and  reading 
rooms  in  six  countries;  and  work  with  private 
groups  and  individuals  to  exchange  persons  and 

In  addition  to  the  above  activities,  certain  addi- 
tional operations  were  carried  out  under  other 
authorities.  These  operations  included  a  pro- 
<rram  of  limited  exchange  with  Korea,  financed  by 
funds  transferred  to  the  Department  of  State 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Information  and  educational  exchange  activi- 
ties carried  out  with  funds  appropriated  under 
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authority  of  Public  Law  402  include  Voice  of 
Anu'iica  radio  broadcasts  in  English,  Portuguese, 
and  Spanish. 

Also  affecting  educational  exchanges  with  the 
Far  East  is  the  program  for  emergency  aid  to 
Chinese  students  wliicli  was  initiated  in  the  last 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1040.  The  Department  of 
State  received  a  $500,000  working  fund  for  this 
program  from  (he  Economic  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration. By  June  ."^O,  200  grants  had  been 
awarded  and  an  additional  '287  approved. 

By  June  30,  1940,  Fulbright  agreements  had 
been  signed  with  China  and  the  Philippines  and 
programs  of  exchange  initiated.  The  following 
table  gives  more  detailed  statistics  concerning 
grants  made  in  1940  under  this  program  of  ex- 
change under  the  Fulbright  Act  with  the  far- 
eastern  area : 
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Foreign   nationals  to  the   United 
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'  In  addition  83  grants  were  made  to  Cbmese  nationals  to  study  in  Ameri- 
can schools  in  China. 


Other  American  Republics 

Since  1938,  the  United  States  has  worked  to 
establish  hemispheric  friendship  and  cooperation 
with  the  20  other  American  Republics  through 
various  treaties,  trade  agreements,  and  coopera- 
tive programs  of  scientific,  technical,  and  educa- 
tional exchange. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  has  become  more 
involved  with  the  growth  of  the  hemispheric 
system.  The  postwar  period  has  produced  the 
Rio  Defense  Pact  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  now  called  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  both  of  outstanding  im- 
portance in  hemispheric  affairs  and  both  of  which 
require  strong  United  States  participation  ar;:l 
leadership.  In  world-wide  organizations,  the 
United  States  needs  the  support  of  the  other 
American  Republics.  That  there  is  a  natural 
hemispheric  accord  on  many  world  issues  has 
already  been  demonstrated  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  essential  that 
this  accord  be  preserved. 

During  this  same  period,  there  has  been  a  long 
series  of  internal  revolts  and  constant  unrest  in  the 
other  American  Republics  due  in  great  part  to 
worsening  economic  conditions  and  to  sharp  con- 
flict between  right  and  left  political  elements. 

Against  this  backgi-ound  of  unrest  and  revolt, 


Communist  forces  are  struggling  to  distort  the 
role  of  the  United  States.  It  is  highly  important 
to  develop  and  retain  the  rejidy  ami  understand- 
ing support  of  the  other  American  Republics  in 
international  affairs.  To  this  end  the  information 
and  educational  exchange  program  dedicated  its 
efforts  during  fiscal  yesir  1949.  In  tliis,  a  particu- 
larly heavy  burden  has  been  laid  on  the  programs 
of  the  Department  of  State,  due  to  the  fact  that 
Latin  America  does  not  have  access  to  many  of  the 
sources  of  assistance  to  Europe,  such  as  the  ECA 
programs,  the  Fulbright  exchanges,  etc. 

Information  and  educational  exchange  activi- 
ties carried  out  with  funds  appropriated  under 
authority  of  Public  Law  402  include  Voice  of 
America  radio  broadcasts  in  English,  Portuguese, 
and  Spanish,  many  of  wliich  are  relayed  on  local 
stations;  documentar\'  films  and  timeless  news 
subjects  in  three  languages  distributed  free  to 
local  groups  and  organizations  in  20  countries; 
press  news  services,  publications,  and  photo- 
graphic materials  sent  to  foreign  posts;  the  main- 
tenance of  four  American  libraries;  distribution 
in  3  languages  in  20  countries  of  424,500  copies  of 
translations  of  United  States  Government  docu- 
ments and  6,400  non-Government  books;  mainte- 
nance of  30  cultural  centers  in  18  countries ;  and, 
assistance  to  American-sponsored  schools. 

The  table  below  gives  detailed  statistics  con- 
cerning the  grants  awarded  under  the  educational 
exchange  program. 
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Scientific  and  Technical  Projects 

In  addition  to  the  above,  scientific  and  technical 
projects  in  cooiJeration  with  20  Latin-American 
countries  were  undertaken  in  27  different  fields 
of  activity  including  agriculture,  civil  aviation, 
coast  and  geodetic  surveying,  public  health,  labor 
standards,  and  mining. 

In  this  connection,  189  United  States  Govern- 
ment specialists  went  to  Latin-American  countries 
and  317  nationals  of  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries were  brought  to  the  United  States  for  in- 
service  training  in  the  scientific  and  technical 
fields  including  98  grants  financed  by  the  United 
States;  198  financed  jointly  by  the  United  States 
and  other  countries;  and  21  financed  by  other  gov- 
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ernments,  the  individuals  themselves,  or  private 
organizations  and  involving  no  cash  outlay  by 
this  Government. 

Summary,  June  30,  1949 


Area 


Posts 


Europe 

Near  East  and  Africa 
Far  East 

American  Republic- . 

Total 


HOW  THE  PROGRAM  OPERATES  > 

Work  Here  and  Abroad  To  Aid  Unofficial  Exchanges 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Federal  agencies  assisting  with  this  pro- 
gram has  dealt  with  the  exchange  activities  which 
are  financed  by  private  agencies,  groups,  and  in- 
dividuals. 

All  officers  assigned  to  the  Public  Law  402  pro- 
gram, whether  overseas  or  in  this  country,  are 
actively  assisting  private  individuals  and  groups. 
Overseas,  they  make  available  library  services, 
movies,  film  strips,  American  music,  special  pub- 
lications, and  speakers  to  private  groups  including 
Scouts,  medical  and  other  professional  associa- 
tions, Rotarians,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other 
civic  organizations. 

Publishers  abroad  and  in  the  United  States  seek 
the  advice  and  cooperation  of  the  staff  assigned 
to  this  program  with  regard  to  copyrights,  trans- 
lations, and  similar  matters.  The  relationship  be- 
tween this  staff  and  individuals  in  overseas  com- 
munities is  such  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  our 
Foreign  Service  officers  working  with  this  pro- 
gram to  be  consulted  as  to  which  is  the  best  hos- 
pital in  the  United  States  for  a  delicate  eye 
operation,  what  American  community  offers  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  a  foreign  artist,  or  what 
itinerary  will  be  most  interestmg  for  a  tourist 
wishing  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  United 
States  m  3  months.  In  one  country,  the  head  of 
a  chemical  company  was  so  impressed  by  the  edu- 
cational and  cultural  work  of  the  mission  that  he 
made  $10,000  available  to  the  officers  of  this  pro- 
gram for  additional  materials,  etc.,  to  amplifj^  the 
cultural  work.  In  other  countries,  these  officers 
have  been  able  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
lending  libraries.  In  one  country  alone,  over  30 
were  developed  in  3  years. 

Overseas  and  in  this  country,  the  work  of  De- 
partment of  State  officers  with  groups  and  individ- 
uals has  been  directly  responsible  tor  making  our 
present  broad  private  exchange  operation  possible. 

'  Excerpts  from  appendix  I. 
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The  Department's  assistance  ranges  from  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  to  aid  in  travel  arrangements. 
The  Department  of  State  in  its  third  semian- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  for  the  period  January 
1  to  June  30, 1949,  reports  the  following  examples 
of  work  here  and  abroad  to  aid  unofficial  ex- 
changes : 

The  library  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University 
of  Chile  was  completely  demolished  by  fire  in  December 
1948.  The  Department  immediately  concerned  itself  with 
the  problems  of  its  reliabilitation.  Using  certain  of  its 
available  facilities  and  personnel,  including  those  of  the 
American  Embassy  at  Santiago,  Chile,  and  enlisting  the 
aid  of  numerous  private  organizations  as  well  as  other 
Government  agencies,  the  Department  undertook  to  co- 
ordinate American  aid  to  the  school.  As  a  result  of  the 
project,  approximately  56,000  copies  of  journals,  reprints, 
books,  and  pamphlets  worth  about  $350,000,  have  been  sent 
to  the  school,  and  its  present  library  collection  is  now 
much  larger  than  that  which  it  originally  had. 

Interest  in  industrial  and  agricultural  training  on 
American  farms  and  in  American  factories  has  been  in- 
creasingly evident  in  this  period.  The  Branch  °  during 
this  particular  G-month  period  has  been  especially  con- 
cerned with  facilitation  of  agricultural  exchanges,  par- 
ticularly with  projects  to  send  agricultural  trainees  to 
the  United  States  from  northern  Europe.  Included  were 
the  agricultural  fellowship  program  of  the  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation  which  in  the  last  2  years  has 
brought  approximately  200  students  of  agriculture  from 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  ;  the  Danish  farm-training 
program,  involving  at  present  about  50  trainees ;  and  the 
Dutch  farm-training  program  with  some  30  participants. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  in  the  Branch  to  the 
over-all  facilitation  of  summer  travel  for  educational 
purposes  by  insuring  the  availability  of  "student  ships"  to 
meet  the  demand  for  travel  accommodations.  Although 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  did  not  this  year 
operate  such  special  ships,  as  had  been  the  case  the  two 
previous  summers,  the  United  States  lines  did  charter 
three  ships  from  the  Commission  and  place  these  ships 
primarily  at  the  disposal  of  student  travelers.  The  Neth- 
erlands Government  also  made  special  shipping  facilities 
available  for  American  students,  and  an  organization 
known  as  Youth  Argosy  arranged  for  round-trip  passages 
using  transocean  planes  one  way  ami  ships  on  the  return 
voyage.  It  is  believed  that  at  least  8,000  American  stu- 
dents will  have  gone  abroad  in  the  summer  of  1949  by 
these  means. 

In  addition  to  summer  schools,  there  were  also  a  num- 
ber of  other  tjTJes  of  summer  projects  designed  to  attract 
Americans  to  Europe  for  serious  study  or  observation,  and 
the  work-camp  type  of  project  for  American  youth  con- 
tinues to  be  popular.  An  interesting  project  in  the  plan- 
ning of  which  the  Branch  participated  in  this  period  is 
the  Farmers  Friendship  Tour,  tentatively  scheduled  to 
begin  the  1st  of  September,  and  sponsored  by  the  Paifi- 
finder  and  Farm  Journal  magazines.  The  tour  is  to  be 
limited  to  EGA  countries  and  will  provide  an  opportunity 
for  a  large  number  of  American  farmers  to  observe  cer- 
tain aspects  of  agricultural  reconstruction  for  a  period 
of  4  to  6  weeks. 


United  States  Libraries 

One  of  the  more  interesting  and  effective  means 
used  in  attempting  to  achieve  better  international 
understanding  is  the  United  States  library  over- 
seas. Following  the  library  pattern  developed 
so  successfully  in  this  country,  prototypes  of  the 


'  "Branch"  refers  to  the  particular  unit  of  the  De- 
partment's Office  of  Educational  Exchange  which  reported 
those  activities. 
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familiar  American  library  and  reading  rooms  have 
been  i>l!ice<l  in  KU  cities  in  60  countries.  Headed 
by  (I'uiiiod  Americans,  utilizing  the  best  methods 
and  materials  available  in  the  United  States,  these 
libraries  have  been  successful  in  promoting  a  clear 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  this  coimtry. 

In  many  countries,  the  idea  of  a  free  library, 
with  books  available  to  all,  was  untried  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  United  States  libraries. 
In  practice,  the  ratio  of  users  to  the  size  of  the 
collections  has  jn'oved  to  be  above  seven  times  that 
of  comparable  libraries  in  the  United  States,  while 
the  rate  of  loss  of  books  is  about  the  same  as  in  this 
country.  This  latter  fact  has  been  the  cause  of 
expressed  surprise  to  professional  librarians  in 
the  other  countries  who  had  not  believed  that  such 
a  free  and  democratic  approach  could  be  successful. 

The  libraries  vary  in  size  and  in  the  content  of 
the  collections  according  to  the  particular  needs 
of  the  areas  in  which  located.  Although  most  of 
the  books  and  periodicals  are  in  English  rather 
than  in  translation,  it  has  been  found  that  there 
exists  in  every  country  a  large  group  with  suffi- 
cient command  of  our  language  to  profit  by  the 
libraries.  Observation  has  shown  that  these  in- 
dividuals are  consistently  of  influence  in  their  re- 
spective cities. 

Illustrative  of  an  effective  United  States  library 
is  the  one  located  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  serv- 
ing the  United  States  and  a  people  allied  to  this 
country  by  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  EGA 
programs.  Over  1-1,000  persons  visit  the  library 
annually.  A  majority  of  these  are  professional 
men,  doctors,  educators,  lawyers,  scientists,  and 
students.  Their  chief  interests  are  in  American 
scientific  and  technical  works,  and  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  United  States  history,  literature,  and 
books  on  the  social  sciences. 

"V\1iile  reference  services,  readers'  guidance,  and 
lending  books,  pamphlets,  and  magazines  for  home 
use  are  the  major  functions  of  the  Copenhagen 
library,  they  also  have  a  variety  of  activities  re- 
sulting in  wide  public  participation,  such  as  pro- 
grams of  American  recorded  music,  lectures  on 
Americana,  showings  of  documentary  films  about 
the  United  States,  and  children's  programs.  Ex- 
hibits featuring  American  books  and  photo  dis- 
plays are  regularly  shown  within  the  library  and 
in  its  show  windows. 

The  wide  governmental  and  public  acceptance 
and  response  to  this  means  of  spreading  ideas  and 
understanding  is  illustrated  by  requests  from 
Danish  educational  institutions  for  the  use  of  book 
collections;  the  placement  of  a  selection  of  United 
States  housing  publications  with  the  Housing  Min- 
istry; the  loan  of  books  for  display  during  the 
Unesco  AVorld  Adult  Education  Conference ;  and 
the  circulation  of  books  through  the  Copenhagen 
public  library  system. 

Largely,  as  a  result  of  such  projects,  American 
textbooks  are  in  growing  demand,  and  Danish  edi- 
tors revising  English-language  readers  have  re- 


quested of  the  library  selections  from  American 
literature   for   inclusion,   for  the  first  time,  in 

Danish   texts. 

Current  news  of  United  States  happenings 
reaches  a  large  Danish  audience  through  quantity 
distribution  of  American  magazines  and  news- 
papers (the  New  York  Times,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Time,  Life,  Newsweek,  and  Reader's 
Digest)  to  Danish  echicational  institutions,  editors. 
Government  officials,  industrialists,  and  other  key 
recipients. 

The  Copenhagen  United  States  library  works 
closely  with  ECA  officials  in  supplying  the  Danish 

gublic  with  information  concerning  the  program, 
hotographic  displays,  charts,  and  other  ECA 
exhibit  material  are  regularly  displayed  to  enable 
visitors  to  the  library  to  follow  ECA  develop- 
ments in  Denmark.  During  the  weeks  when  Den- 
mark was  swinging  from  its  traditional  neutrality 
to  positive  collaboration  with  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  countries,  the  library  noted  that  an  increased 
number  of  Danes  requested  information  about  the 
United  States. 

That  the  library  fills  a  real  need  in  Denmark  is 
evidenced  by  the  growing  demands  for  its  services, 
by  expressions  of  appreciation  from  its  patrons, 
and  by  press  comments. 

Thus,  the  United  States  library  is  telling  the 
story  of  America  and  American  progress  to  the 
Danish  people.  In  similar  fashion.  United  States 
libraries  in  other  countries  are  working  toward 
the  common  goal  of  developing  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world  better  understanding  of  the  United 
States,  its  people,  and  its  institutions. 

Cultural  Centers 

The  close  ties  which  have  bound  this  country 
to  the  American  Kepublics  have  resulted  in  the 
development  of  local,  binational  cultural  centers 
which  maintain  libraries  and  go  far  bej'ond  the 
usual  library  operations  in  cooperative  develop- 
ment of  international  understanding.  These  cen- 
ters, 30  of  which  exist  in  18  countries,  were  all 
developed  as  private  community  gi'oups  made  up 
of  citizens  of  the  respective  countries  and  Ameri- 
cans resident  there,  to  provide  a  meeting  place  and 
constructive  educational  and  cultural  programs 
for  those  interested  in  increasing  understanding 
and  cooperation  betM-een  the  United  States  and 
Latin  American  countries. 

Eecognizing  the  value  of  these  centers,  the  De- 
partment of  State  encourages  them  by  providing 
administrative  and  teaching  personnel,  books  and 
educational  materials,  and  small  grants  of  money 
to  cover  operating  deficits.  For  the  most  part, 
the  centers  are  self-supporting,  deriving  income 
from  charges  for  instruction  in  English  classes, 
membership  fees,  and  other  local  sources.  Con- 
trol is  vested  in  boards  of  directors  made  up  of 
local  residents,  American  and  foreign  nationals. 

Typical  of  the  cultural  centers  is  the  Institute 
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Guatemalteco-Americano  in  Guatemala  City. 
Staffed  by  15  Americans,  including  4  sent  by  the 
Department,  its  facilities  include  an  auditorium, 
music  room,  classrooms,  library  rooms,  and  offices. 
The  membership  has  reached  a  new  high  level  of 
over  1,400,  including  a  number  of  the  most  in- 
fluential persons  in  Guatemala. 

The  teaching  of  English  is  one  of  the  major 
activities.  Forty  different  classes  are  offered 
quarterly  on  an  organized  system  which  results 
in  a  good  command  of  the  English  language  in  2 
years  of  study.  Spanish  classes  are  held  for  local 
Americans,  and  the  center  is  planning  an  intensive 
English  seminar  for  Guatemalan  teachers  of 
English  to  improve  their  teaching  methods  and  to 
give  them  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  American  life. 
The  library  maintained  by  the  cultural  center  is 
the  only  public  lending  library  in  the  city  and 
has  become  an  important  influence  in  librai-y  work. 
It  is  considered  the  best  organized  small  library 
in  that  country  and  has  provided  instruction  in 
library  science  to  librarians  from  several  local 
schools  and  organizations. 

In  keeping  with  the  original  concept,  this  cen- 
ter sponsored  a  variety  of  successful  cooperative 
events  which  have  proved  of  mutual  benefit  to  the 
American  and  local  members.  For  example,  there 
has  been  large  attendance  at  showings  of  United 
States  documentary  films  which  tell  the  interested 
audience  of  phases  of  life  in  this  country.  Spe- 
cial displays  of  books  and  photographs  from  the 
United  States  attracted  wide  interest  and  com- 
ment. At  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, the  center  offered  its  facilities  for  an  exhibit 
of  art  work  by  the  students  of  the  local  American 
school.  Particular  interest  has  been  shown  in 
recitals  by  American  artists  and  in  record  concerts 
of  American  music. 

A  large  number  attended  the  institute  to  take 
advantage  of  the  broad  and  varied  programs  of 
educational  and  cultural  significance  which  are  a 
regular  part  of  the  programs.  Among  the  attrac- 
tions offered  during  the  last  year  have  been  nu- 
merous lectures  on  American  and  Guatemalan 
subjects,  receptions  for  visiting  Americans,  special 
courses  in  American  social  and  community  life, 
children's  hours,  and  social  gatherings. 

Book  Exhibits  and  Participation  in  Book  Fairs 

As  a  result  of  requests  from  officers  working  on 
the  programs  in  other  countries,  a  series  of  collec- 
tions of  books  on  specialized  subjects  has  been 
circulated  in  various  countries.  The.se  collections 
have  attracted  favorable  attention  where  shown 
and  have  resulted  in  increased  use  of  the  United 
States  libraries  and  in  direct  orders  for  books  to 
the  United  States  publishers. 

These  exliibits  are  specialized  to  meet  the  inter- 
ests of  specific  organizations  and  groups,  and  are 
displayed  in  institutions  and  establishments  and 
at  book  fairs  where  American  books  would  not 


usually  appear.  A  direct  result  of  this  program 
has  been  a  strengthening  of  relations  with  organi- 
zations and  departments  of  foreign  governments 
through  cosponsorship  or  liaison  in  presenting 
these  materials  to  the  public  in  the  various 
countries. 

Among  the  exhibits  in  current  circulation  are: 

Books  from  the  United  States — 1  collections  of 
250  books  each  on  Americana. 

Textbooks  and  books  on  education — in  11  sets 
of  850  volumes  each. 

American  University  Press  books — 29  sets  of 
230  titles  each  of  books  selected  by  the  Association 
of  American  University  Presses  for  their  inter- 
national interest. 

Scientific  books — 9  sets  of  330  titles  each. 

Translation  Program 

The  translation  of  representative  United  States 
publications  into  the  language  of  other  countries 
is  an  important  means  of  bringing  to  the  peoples 
of  foreign  nations  a  better  understanding  of  the 
United  States  and  democracy  as  it  is  known  in  this 
country.  The  Department's  program  is  designed 
also  to  meet  the  demand  abroad  for  knowledge 
in  special  fields  in  which  the  United  States  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution,  and  to  aid  and 
supplement  technical  assistance  and  educational 
exchange  programs  of  the  American  missions 
abroad. 

Even  though  an  increasing  number  of  people 
in  other  countries  have  a  reading  knowledge  of 
English,  a  far  larger  group  can  be  reached  only 
by  the  translation  of  iJnited  States  publications. 
There  is  an  ever-growing  demand  for  publications 
in  the  fields  of  IJnited  States  history  and  geog- 
raphy, literature,  biography,  agriculture,  educa- 
tion, and  sociology.  To  meet  this  need,  the 
Department  translates  practical  Government 
publications  and  assists  foreign  publishers  in 
bringing  out  commercial  publications  from  this 
country.  Foreign  rights  are  secured  by  the  De- 
partment and  transferred  to  publishers  abroad. 

American-Sponsored  Schools 

In  all  of  the  other  American  Republics,  there 
are  schools,  sponsored  by  United  States  citizens, 
which  provide  a  United  States  type  of  education 
to  Americans  living  abroad  and  to  nationals  of 
the  other  American  Republics.  In  these  schools, 
which  are  regularly  chartered  by  the  national 
govermnents  and  work  closely  with  the  ministries 
of  education  of  the  host  countries,  American  and 
Latin  American  children  are  being  instructed  by 
American  teachers  in  the  ideals  and  methods  of 
democracy  and  share  e<lucational  experiences. 

Tiio  Department,  through  the  facilities  of  a 
private  agency,  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, provides  assistance  to  these  schools  to  help 
them  maintain  their  high  American  standards  of 
education.     In   the   administration   of  this   pro- 
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pram,  the  Department  exercises  no  control  over 
the  educational  policies  of  these  schools. 

There  are  210  Amcricnn-spoiisored  scliools  in 
Latin  America.  Of  tliese,  20  received  cash  grants 
under  the  Department's  projjram  duriiiji  the  fiscal 
year  194i>,  while  123  more  were  provided  with 
educational  materials  and  supplies.  In  addition, 
l)rofessional  advice  and  services,  including  a 
teaciier-placement  service,  were  made  available  to 
all  of  the  American-sponsored  schools. 

During  1949,  the  123  schools  had  an  enrollment 
of  more  than  6,000  students,  50  percent  of  whom 
are  foreign  children.  The  210  American-spon- 
sored scliools  reach  at  least  1,000,000  other  persons 
annually  through  their  varied  activities  and  have 
been  extremely  influential  in  establishing  firm 
friendships  between  United  States  and  foreign 
nationals,  adults  as  well  as  children. 

The  close  friendships,  and  cooperation  between 
the  students  and  between  United  States  education- 
alists and  private  governmental  groups  in  the  var- 
ious countries  has  been  a  valuable  factor  in  creat- 
ing hemispheric  understanding. 

Concrete  results  have  included  recognition  of 
the  educational  standards  of  some  of  these  schools 
by  United  States  educational  associations;  the  ex- 
tension of  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
and  American  history  and  literature;  and  in  the 
number  of  bilingual  graduates  of  the  schools  who 
come  to  this  country  for  advanced  education. 

Scientific  and  Technical  Cooperation 

One  of  the  United  States  exportable  resources 
in  greatest  demand  from  all  areas  of  the  world 
has  been  its  technical  know-how.  There  has  been 
a  continuing  and  heavy  volume  of  requests  to  the 
United  States  Government  by  foreign  govern- 
ments for  technical  assistance,  primarily  through 
the  loan  of  United  States  specialists  and  through 
providing  on-the-job  training  in  the  United  States 
for  their  nationals.  The  educational  exchange 
progi-am  has  served  as  one  of  the  primary  means 
for  providing  such  assistance. 

During  fiscal  year  1949,  cooperative  technical 
assistance  projects  were  carried  on  in  27  different 
fields  of  activity  with  20  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Twelve  countries  in  other  areas  of  the 
world  participated  without  cost  to  this  Govern- 
ment. The  activities  ranged  from  agricultural 
collaboration  to  weather  investigations.  (See  ac- 
companying table  for  complete  listing.)  Empha- 
sis has  been  placed  upon  effective  continuation 
of  those  projects  which  are  important  factors,  not 
only  in  furthering  international  understanding 
and  cooperation,  but  also  in  meeting  the  mutual 
economic  and  social  needs  of  this  country  and  the 
cooperating  countries. 

The  continued  interest  of  the  American  Re- 
publics in  designating  candidates  for  grants,  pro- 
viding employment  for  trainees  who  have  com- 
pleted training,  and  requesting  missions  is  evi- 
dence of  the  success  of  the  program. 
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United  States  Government  technicians  have 
been  helping  the  foreign  governments,  on  their 
recjucst,  by  assisting  tiiem  in  an  advisory  capacity ; 
by  making  studies  and  surveys;  and  by  actively 
participating  in  operating  programs.  The  work 
of  these  specialists  brings  to  those  countries  the 
most  recent  developments  from  the  United  States, 
develops  close  and  friendly  working  relations  be- 
tween United  States  and  foreign  technicians,  and 
establishes  a  basis  for  continuing  professional  con- 
tacts after  the  formal  cooperative  relationships 
have  ended.  In  addition,  it  develops  closer  and 
fuller  mutual  understuiiding  on  the  part  of  the 
American  experts  and  of  the  foreign  officials  about 
their  countries'  problems  and  ways  of  life. 

This  work,  while  serving  to  aid  the  other  gov- 
ernment in  solving  its  own  problems,  also  fre- 
quently furnishes  this  country  with  new  methods 
and  techniques.  Many  of  the  projects  provide 
experimental  testing  grounds,  supplying  data  and 
experience  which  can  usefully  be  applied  to  prob- 
lems also  existing  here.  These  projects  serve  as 
a  laboratory  of  international  cooperation,  both  in 
terms  of  understanding  among  peoples  and  in 
terms  of  mutual  sharing  of  knowledge. 

The  impact  of  these  technicians  is  not 
confined  to  the  foreign  government  agency  or 
officials  with  which  they  are  working  but  reaches 
out  to  the  people  of  the  country  themselves.  This 
is  increased  through  formal  and  informal  con- 
tacts with  private  individuals  in  technical 
fields,  through  lecturing,  visiting,  and  informal 
discussions. 

Closely  related  to  these  assignments  of  tech- 
nicians has  been  on-the-job-training  of  foreign 
nationals  in  the  LTnited  States,  both  in  the  agen- 
cies of  tlie  Federal  Government  and  in  private 
organizations.  Wherever  possible,  the  attempt 
is  made  to  coordinate  this  training  with  the  as- 
signments of  technicians  to  the  other  governments. 
In  this  way,  technicians  are  trained  who,  upon 
return  to  their  countries,  can  carry  on  the  work 
initiated  by  the  United  States  experts.  Because 
of  the  specialized  training  obtained  in  this  country 
and  the  intense  need  for  skills  in  other  countries, 
the  trainees  upon  their  return  fre(iuently  assume 
positions  of  high  responsibility  within  tlieir  own 
governments.  They  serve,  after  their  experience 
in  America,  as  ambassadors  of  good  will. 

Their  close  contact  with  American  methods  and 
with  American  people  and  the  op])ortunity  to 
observe  the  democratic  way  of  life  tend  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  these  other  countries.  An  interest  in 
and  a  desire  for  American  methods  and  equip- 
ment is  developed  and  the  know-how  provided 
which  is  sorely  needed  by  these  countries  in  im- 
proving their  own  standards  of  living.  Also, 
there  is  created  a  sympathy  for  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  United  States  which,  as  these 
people  work  over  the  years  among  their  own 
nationals,  has  an  ever-widening  influence. 

In  the  case  of  the  trainees,  just  as  in  the  case 
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of  the  technicians,  friendship  and  close  profes- 
sional contacts  are  established  which  are  main- 
tained over  the  years  after  tliey  return  to  tlieir 
own  countries.  This  serves  as  a  continuing  chan- 
nel for  providing  technical  knowledge  and  for 
each  of  the  countries  to  keep  abreast  of  the  other 
in  these  specialized  fields. 

In  all  of  these  projects,  whether  for  trainees  or 
technicians,  every  effort  is  made  toward  coopera- 
tive sharing  of  expenses.  Wherever  possible, 
costs  are  paid  for  in  local  currency  by  the  local 
governments. 

The  Exchange  of  Professors, 
Specialists,  Teachers,  and  Students 

Interchange  of  persons  has  the  advantage  of 
direct  communication  through  personal  contact. 
The  results  are  not  as  easily  measured  as  the  num- 


ber of  library  users  or  the  reaction  to  international 
broadcasts.  Americans  know,  however,  from 
practical  experience,  what  a  personal  knowledge 
of  people  contributes  to  our  understanding  of 
them.  Over  a  10-year  period,  around  3,000  grants 
have  been  made  for  the  exchange  of  professors, 
leaders,  teachers,  and  students  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  American  Republics.  These 
grants  are  in  addition  to  the  exchange  of  United 
States  Government  technicians  and  foreign 
trainees  in  connection  with  scientific  and  technical 
projects.  Wliat  has  been  accomplished  by  these 
professor,  leader,  teacher,  and  student  exchanges? 
The  firm  friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  American  Republics  is  due,  in  part, 
to  the  individual  friends  that  we  and  the  Latin 
American  countries  have  made  through  the  ex- 
change-of -persons  program.     By  exchanging  rep- 


Scientific  and  technical  cooperation  (fiscal  year  1949)  (through  the'' Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and 

Cultural  Cooperation) 


United  States 
experts  abroad 

Foreign  trainees 
in  United  States 

Field  of  activity 

Number 

Number 
of  coun- 
tries ' 

Number 

Countries 
repre- 
sented 

Agriculture: 

(a)   Agricultural  collaboration     _.    __   _ 

64 

37 

5 

4 

11 

20 

10 

11 

3 

3 

47 

14 

(b)   Rubber  development - .   . 

Coast  and  geodetic  surveying.    -... 

21 
4 
9 

9 

Fisherv  development     __   _   _ 

4 

Geological  investigations ..   .     

7 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Industrial  Research  and  Standardization . 

12 
51 

13 
7 
7 
2 
1 
18 
30 

7 

Irrigation  engineering,  flood  control,  and  power  development 

8 

Labor: 

(a)  Industrial  training 

7 

(h)   Labor  standards _ 

ii 

11 
6 
5 

5 

1 

20 

3 

6 

(c)   Women's  employment 

4 

Librarv  science ._   

2 

Mining,  metallurgy,  and  fuels  research 

1 

Public  administration _. 

11 

Public  health .  . 

2 

7 

5 

3 

2 

10 

3 

1 
4 

6 

5 

5 
10 
10 

12 

Social  anthropology . 

Social  services: 

(a)   Maternal  and  child  health  and  welfare 

6 
16 

9 

24 

26 

11 

.12 

49 
1 
3 

4 

(6)   Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and  social  services  including 
public  assistance 

7 

Statistics: 

(a)   Agricultural  statistics  and  census . 

7 

(b)   Census  procedures 

14 

(c)   Labor  statistics 

14 

(d)   National  income  and  balance  of  payments 

7 

(e)   Vital  statistics.- 

4 
14 

10 
6 

9 

Transportation : 

(a)   Civil  aviation 

12 

(h)  Highways 

1 

Weather  investigations 

2 
3 

16 
2 

3 

Wildlife  resources _ 

Total 

189 

»379 

'  Individiml  pxptrls,  in  some  cases,  assisted  more  tlian  1  country. 

'  Of  this  number  98  were  financed  by  tlio  United  States;  83  by  the  cooperating  countries;  and  108  Jointly  by  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
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resentative  individuals,  the  United  States  and  the 
other  countries  liave  given  each  otlier  a  chance  to 
k;iow  the  <j;ood  and  the  bad  about  eacii  otiier. 

We  have  exchanged  leaders  or  potential  leaders. 
The  great  majority  of  exchanges  involve  adults  in 
positions  of  active  leadership — professors,  special- 
ists, technicians  engaged  in  research,  mature 
leaders  in  important  fields  such  as  journalism  and 
the  professions,  leaders  of  labor  organizations,  and 
others  whose  impact  >ipon  the  attitude  of  their  re- 
spective countries  will  be  immediate  as  well  as 
long  continued.    For  example,  there  are  now  six 


former  grantees  servin";  in  cabinet  positions  in  the 
other  American  Republics.  Many  grantees  are 
among  the  ''AVho's  Who"  in  their  countries — 
Brazil,  for  instance,  lists  23.  As  in  the  United 
States,  the  people  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
give  more  credence  to  what  their  leaders  say  about 
another  country  than  to  any  statement  made  by 
the  country  itself. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  data  concerning 
grants  made  in  I'Jl!)  under  the  Public  Law  402 
program  and  the  program  under  the  Fulbright 
Act  (the  latter  financed  by  foreign  currencies). 


Granls  made  in  American  dollars  and  foreign  currencies  under  the  educational  exchange  program  in  1949 
[Public  Law  402,  80th  Cong.,  autborlies  American  dollar  expenditures;  Public  Law  684,  79th  Cong.,  authorizes  foreign  currency  expenditures) 

TO    THE    UNITED    STATES 


Area 

Authority 

Stu- 
dents 

Teach- 
ers 

Profes- 
sors 

Leaders 
and  spe- 
cialists 

Research 
scholars 

Total 

American  Republics -. 

Public  Law  402,  80th  Cong 

Public  Law  584,  79th  Cong 

do 

do 

197 
318 
1  16 
272 

7 
108 

7 
35 

62 

§4" 

8 

16 

»  273 

Europe .-          

545 

Near  East  and  Africa 

24 

Far  East 

1 

4 

93 

Total                 -   - 

603 

116 

46 

62 

108 

93  ■; 

FROM    THE    UNITED    STATES 


American  Republics 

Public  Law  402,  80th  Cong 

Public  Law  584,  79th  Cong 

do-   -   -- 

46 

543 

10 

19 

"ill' 
14 

20 

55 

8 

19 

13 

71 

9 

18 

«79 

780 

Europe  -.    -.     -.   

Near  East  and  Africa. .   _. 

41 

Far  East 

do 

56 

Total 

618 

125 

102 

13 

98 

956 

Grand  total-   

1,221 

241 

148 

75 

206 

1  891 

'  In  addition  275  grants  were  made  to  foreign  nationals  to  study  at  American  schools  in  their  own  country,  i.  e.,  Burma  and  Greece. 
'  In  addition  83  grants  were  made  to  Chinese  nationals  to  study  in  American  schools  in  China. 
•  Total  grants  made  in  American  dollars  352  (273+79). 


U.S.  Recognizes  Viet  Nam 
Laos,  and  Cambodia 

[Released  to  the  press  Fehruary  7] 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  ac- 
corded diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Governments 
of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam,  the  Kingdom  of  Laos, 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia. 

The  President,  therefore,  has  instructed  the 
American  consul  general  at  Saigon  to  inform  the 
heads  of  Government  of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam, 
the  Kingdom  of  Laos,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Cam- 
bodia that  we  extend  diplomatic  recognition  to 
their  Governments  and  look  forward  to  an  ex- 
change of  diplomatic  representatives  between  the 
United  States  and  these  countries. 

Our  diplomatic  recognition  of  these  Govern- 
ments is  based  on  the  formal  establishment  of  the 


State  of  Viet  Nam,  the  Kingdom  of  Laos,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Cambodia  as  independent  states 
within  the  French  Union ;  this  recognition  is  con- 
sistent with  our  fundamental  policy  of  giving 
support  to  the  peaceful  and  democratic  evolution 
of  dependent  peoples  toward  self-government  and 
independence. 

In  June  of  last  year,  this  Government  expressed 
its  gratification  at  the  signing  of  the  France- Viet 
Namese  agreements  of  March  8,  which  provided 
the  basis  for  the  evolution  of  Viet  Namese  inde- 
pendence within  the  French  Union.  These  agree- 
ments, together  with  similar  accords  between 
France  and  the  Kingdoms  of  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
have  now  been  ratified  by  the  French  National  As- 
sembly and  signed  by  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic.  This  ratification  has  established  the 
independence  of  Viet  Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  as 
associated  states  within  the  French  Union. 
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It  is  anticipated  that  the  full  implementation 
of  these  basic  agreements  and  of  supplementary 
accords  which  have  been  negotiated  and  are  await- 
ing ratification  will  promote  political  stability  and 
the  o-rowth  of  effective  democratic  institutions  m 
Indochina.  This  Government  is  considering  what 
steps  it  may  take  at  this  time  to  further  these  ob- 
iectives  and  to  assure,  in  collaboration  with  other 
like-minded  nations,  that  this  development  shall 
not  be  hindered  by  internal  dissension  fostered 
from  abroad. 

The  status  of  the  American  consulate  general 
in  Saigon  will  be  raised  to  that  of  a  legation,  and 
the  Minister  who  will  be  accredited  to  all  three 
states  will  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

U.K.  Position  on  Sterling 
Dollar  Oil  Problem 

U.S.  CONCERNED  OVER  ACTION 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released,  to  the  press  February  J] 

Considerable  publicity  has  been  given  a  letter 
written  by  the  British  Colonial  Secretary  ad- 
dressed to  the  East  African  Government.  A  copy 
of  this  letter  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  some  time  ago.  The  statement  as 
to  the  United  States  attitude  does  not  accurately 
reflect  the  serious  concern  with  which  the  United 
States  Government  viewed  and  continues  to  view 
the  British  action  of  reducing  dollar  oil  imports 
into  the  sterling  area  and  the  manner  m  which 
the  action  was  put  into  effect.  Nor  does  it  reflect 
what  was  stated  to  the  British  at  the  time  it  was 
learned  that  the  action  was  to  be  taken.  This  fact 
was  emphasized  to  the  British  at  the  time  the 
letter  in  question  first  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department. 

It  was  and  is  the  United  States  view  that  the 
British  action  was  taken  without  adequate  con- 
sultation with  American  companies  to  determine 
whether  or  not  these  companies  could  effect  ap- 
proximately equivalent  dollar  savings  by  adjust- 
ments in  their  operations.  The  British  were  so 
informed.  They  were  also  informed  that,  even 
if  it  were  found  that  equivalent  dollar  savings 
could  not  be  realized  by  adjustments  in  the  oper- 
ations of  United  States  companies,  such  displace- 
ment should  only  take  place  gradually  and  in 
a  manner  that  would  enable  the  United  States 
companies  to  adjust  with  minimum  hardship  to 
the  new  situation. 

Subsequently,  the  British  Government,  upon 
application  of  the  United  States  companies  con- 
cerned, extended  the  effective  date  of  the  dollar 


oil  import  reduction  from  January  1  to  February 
15   1950. 

These  and  other  aspects  of  the  sterling-dollar 
oil  problem  are  still  under  active  discussion 
between  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
Governments.  It  is  our  view  that  measures  can 
be  adopted  which  will  meet  the  necessity  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  sterling  area  to  save  dollars 
on  oil  account  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  countries  and  com- 
panies concerned.  It  is  our  intention  to  press  for- 
ward with  discussions  looking  to  such  a  solution. 

U.  S.  OIL  COMPANIES  EXPRESS  RESERVATIONS 

[Released  to  the  press  February  10] 

At  a  meeting,  this  afternoon,  between  the  inter- 
ested Government  agencies  and  the  oil  companies 
concerned,  the  companies  expressed  strong  reser- 
vations regarding  the  British  Government's  recent 
memorandum  on  the  sterling-dollar  oil  problem. 
They  emphasized  that  all  British  company  oil 
has  a  substantial  dollar  cost  and  that  this  fact  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  adjustments 
which  United  States  companies  may  be  required 
to  make  in  order  to  avoid  displacement  by  British 
company  oil.  They  did  not  consider  that  the  Brit- 
ish proposals  took  sufficient  account  of  this  fact. 
They  also  felt  the  proposals  were  directed  solely 
to  the  problem  of  dollar  saving  and  without  allow- 
ance for  other  important  considerations.  How- 
ever, recognizing  the  need  of  reducing  the  dollar 
drain  on  the  sterling  area,  they  again  expressed  a 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  devising  arrangements  whereby  United 
States  companies  can  make  the  maximum  contri- 
bution to  this  objective  through  adjustments  in 
their  operations. 

They  repeated  that  they  believed  arrangements 
are  possible  which  appropriately  take  account  of 
the  British  necessity  to  save  dollars  and,  at  the 
same  time,  continue  to  permit  them  to  operate  in 
the  sterling  area  and  other  areas  without  undue 
restrictions.  t>  ■  ■  u 

They  are  continuing  their  study  of  the  British 
proposals  and,  individually,  will  discuss  them  with 
Brit  ish  officials  here  next  week.  During  the  course 
of  these  discussions,  the  Department  of  State  will 
continue  in  close  touch  with  the  companies  and  the 
British  representatives. 

The  companies  represented  were : 

Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Inc. 
Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey) 
Gulf  Oil  Corporation 
Atlantic  Refining  Company 
Arab  American  Oil  Company 
Texas  Company 

California-Texas  Oil  Company,  Ltd. 
American  Independent  Oil  Company 
Standard  Oil  of  California 
Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Company 
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Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  With  the  Netherlands 


[ReJeaitccI  to  the  press  January  27] 


The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Netherlanils ; 

Being  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  signed  at 
Washington  on  April  4,  1949; 

Conscious  of  their  reciprocal  pledges  under  Article  3 
separately  and  jointly  with  the  otlier  parties,  by  means  of 
continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  to 
maintain  and  increase  their  individual  and  collective  abil- 
ity to  resist  armed  attack  ; 

Desiring  to  foster  international  peace  and  security, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
through  measures  which  will  further  the  ability  of  nations 
dedicated  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter 
to  participate  effectively  in  arrangements  for  individual 
and  collective  self  defense  in  support  of  those  purposes 
and  principles: 

Kealtirming  their  determination  to  give  their  full  co- 
operation to  the  efforts  to  provide  the  United  Nations 
with  armed  forces  as  contemplated  by  the  Charter  and 
to  obtain  agreement  on  universal  regulation  and  reduction 
of  armaments  under  adequate  guarantee  against  violation  ; 

Recognizing  that  the  increased  confidence  of  free  peoples 
in  their  own  ability  to  resist  aggression  will  advance 
economic  recovery ; 

Taking  into  consideration  tlie  support  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  has  brought  to  these 
principles  by  enacting  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  1949  which  provides  for  the  furnishing  of  military 
assistance  to  nations  which  have  joined  with  it  in  collec- 
tive security  arrangements; 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  understandings  which  will 
govern  the  transfer  of  such  assistance ; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

1.  Each  Government,  consistently  with  the  principle 
that  economic  recovery  is  essential  to  international  peace 
and  security  and  must  be  given  clear  priority,  will  make  or 
continue  to  make  available  to  the  other,  and  to  other  gov- 
ernments such  equipment,  materials,  services,  or  other 
military  assistance  as  the  government  furnishing  such 
assistance  may  authorize  and  in  accordance  with  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed.  The  furnish- 
ing of  any  such  assistance  as  may  be  authorized  by  either 
party  hereto  shall  be  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  with  the  obligations  under  Article  3 


of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Such  assistance  shall  be 
so  designed  as  to  promote  an  integrated  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area  and  to  facilitate  the  development  of, 
or  be  in  accordance  with,  defense  plans  under  Article  9 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  approved  by  each  Govern- 
ment. Such  assistance  as  may  be  made  available  by  the 
United  States  of  America  pursuant  to  this  Agreement 
will  bo  furnished  under  the  provisions,  and  subject  to  all 
of  the  terms,  conditions  and  termination  provisions,  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  acts  amendatory 
and  supplementary  thereto  and  appropriation  acts  there- 
under. The  two  Governments  will,  from  time  to  time,  ne- 
gotiate detailed  arrangements  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

2.  Each  Government  undertakes  to  make  effective  use 
of  assistance  received  pursuant  to  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article 

(a)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  an  integrated  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Area,  and  for  facilitating  the  devel- 
opment of  defense  plans  under  Article  9  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty,  and 

(b)  in  accordance  with  defense  plans  formulated  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  recommended 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Defense  Committee  and 
Council,  and  agreed  to  by  the  two  Governments. 

3.  Neither  Government,  without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
other,  will  devote  assistance  furnished  to  it  by  the  other 
Government  to  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  it  was 
furnished. 

4.  In  the  common  security  interest  of  both  Govern- 
ments, each  (5overnment  undertakes  not  to  transfer  to 
any  person  not  an  officer  or  agent  of  such  Government, 
or  to  any  other  nation,  title  to  or  possession  of  any 
equipment,  materials,  or  services,  furnished  on  a  grant 
basis  without  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  fur- 
nishing such  equipment,  materials  or  services. 

Article  II 

1.  Each  Government  will  take  appropriate  measures 
consistent  with  security  to  keep  the  public  informed  of  op- 
erations under  this  Agreement. 

2.  Each  Government  will  take  such  security  measures 
as  may  be  agreed  in  each  case  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  order  to  prevent  the  disclosure  or  compromise 
of  classified  military  articles,  services  or  information 
furnished  by  the  other  Government  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement. 
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Article  III 

The  two  Governments  will,  upon  request  of  either  of 
them,  negotiate  appropriate  arrangements  between  them 
respecting  responsibility  for  patent  or  similar  claims  based 
on  the  use  of  devices,  processes,  technological  information 
or  other  forms  of  property  protected  by  law  in  connection 
vrith  equipment,  materials  or  services  furnished  pursuant 
to  this  Agreement  or  furnished  in  the  interest  of  produc- 
tion undertaken  by  agreement  of  the  two  Governments  in 
Implementation  of  pledges  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid 
contained  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  In  such  nego- 
tiations consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  inclusion  of 
an  undertaking  whereby  each  Government  will  assume  the 
responsibility  for  all  such  claims  of  its  nationals  and  such 
claims  arising  in  its  jurisdiction  of  nationals  of  any 
country  not  a  party  to  this  Agreement. 

Article  IV 

1.  Subject  to  the  provision  of  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions, the  Government  of  The  Netherlands  undertakes  to 
make  available  to  the  United  States  Embassy  at  The 
Hague  guilders  for  its  administrative  expenditures  within 
The  Netherlands  in  connection  with  carrying  out  this 
Agreement.  The  two  Governments  will  forthwith  initiate 
discussions  with  a  view  to  determining  the  amount  of 
such  guilders  and  to  agreeing  upon  arrangements  for  the 
furnishing  of  such  guilders. 

2.  The  Government  of  The  Netherlands  will,  except  as 
otherwise  agreed  to,  grant  duty-free  treatment  and  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  upon  importation  or  exportation  to 
products,  property,  materials  or  equipment  imported  into 
its  territory  in  connection  with  this  Agreement  or  any 
similar  agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  any  other  country  receiving  miUtary  assistance. 

Article  V 

1.  The  two  Governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  either 
of  them,  consult  regarding  any  matter  relating  to  the 
application  of  this  Agreement  or  to  operations  or  arrange- 
ments carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Agreement. 

2.  Each  Government  agrees  to  receive  personnel  of  the 
other  Government  who  will  discharge  In  its  territory  the 
responsibilities  of  the  other  Goxernment  under  this  agree- 
ment and  who  will  be  accorded  facilities  to  observe  the 
progress  of  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment. Such  personnel  who  are  nationals  of  that  other 
country,  including  personnel  temporarily  assigned,  will, 
in  their  relations  with  the  Government  of  ttie  country  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  operate  as  a  part  of  tlie  Em- 
bassy under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Diplomatic  Mission  of  the  Government  of  such  country. 

Article  VI 

1.  The  present  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the 
date  of  signature;  and  will  continue  in  force  until  one 
year  after  tlie  receipt  by  either  party  of  written  notice  of 
the  intention  of  the  other  party  to  terminate  it,  provided 
that,  if  notification  of  ratification  of  this  Agreement  by 
the  Government  of  The  Netherlands  is  not  received  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  within 
forty-five  days  after  the  signature  of  this  Agreement,  the 
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Agreement  will  terminate  immediately  upon  the  receipt 
by  the  Government  of  The  Netherlands  of  a  notice  in 
writing  tliat  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  no  longer  considers  itself  bound  by  the  Agree- 
ment. 

2.  The  terms  of  this  Agreement  shall  at  any  time  be  re- 
viewed at  the  request  of  either  Government.  Such  review 
shall  take  into  account,  where  appropriate,  agreements 
concluded  by  either  Government  in  connection  with  the 
carrying  out  of  Article  9  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

3.  This  Agreement  may  be  amended  at  any  time  by 
agreement  between  the  two  Governments. 

4.  The  Annexes  to  this  Agreement  form  an  integral  part 
thereof. 

5.  This  Agreement  shall  be  registered  with  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  representatives,  duly 
authorized  for  the  purpose,  have  signed  this  Agreement. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and 
Dutch  languages,  both  texts  authentic,  this  twenty-seventh 
day  of  January,  1950. 

E.     N.     VAN     KJLEFFENS 

[Netherlands  Ambassador  to  the  United  8tates'\ 
Dean  Acheson 

ANNEX  A 

In  the  course  of  discussions  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Agreement  under  the  United  States  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  the  following  understand- 
ings were  reached  by  the  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  of  America  and  The  Nether- 
lands : 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  Article  I,  paragraphs  2  and  3, 
fungible  materials  and  minor  items  of  equipment  which, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  are  fungible,  shall  be  treated 
as  such.  Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  such  fungible  mate- 
rials or  equipment,  the  requirements  of  Article  I,  para- 
graphs 2  and  3,  will  be  satisfied  if  each  Government  devotes 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Article  either  the  particular  items 
furnished  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  similar  and  sub- 
stitutable  items. 

2.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  finished  products  manu- 
factured l\y  either  Government  with  assistance  furnished 
under  this  Agretnnent,  the  requirements  of  Article  I, 
paragraphs  2  and  3,  will  be  satisfied  if  the  recipient  Gov- 
ernment devotes  to  the  purposes  of  Article  I,  paragraphs 
2  and  3,  either  such  finished  products  or  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  similar  and  substitutable  finished  products. 

3.  Further,  in  the  light  of  Paragraphs  1  and  2  above, 
neither  Government  will  refuse  its  consent  under  Article  I, 
paragraph  4,  to  the  transfer  of  a  major  item  of  indigenous 
equipment  merely  because  there  may  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  it  as  an  identifiable  component  part  a  relatively 
small  and  unimportant  item  of  assistance  furnished  under 
this  Agreement  by  tlie  other  Government.  The  two  Gov- 
ernniPiils  will  forthwith  di.scuss  detailed  arrangements 
for  a  practical  procedure  for  granting  consent  in  respect 
of  the  types  of  transfer  referred  to  in  this  paragraph. 

4.  Each  Government  will  nevertheless  make  all  prac- 
ticable efforts  to  use  items  of  assistance  for  tlie  purposes 
for  which  they  may  have  been  furnished  by  the  other. 
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ANNEX  B 

In  connection  with  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Agreement  nnd  based  upon  the  principle  of  mutual  aid 
enunciated  in  that  agreement,  tlic  two  Governments  agree 
as  follows : 

In  the  event  of  the  cessation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
Article  V  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Agreement  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  The  Netherlands  signed  on  July  2,  194S 
at  The  Hague,  prior  to  the  cessation  of  the  agreement 
between  the  two  Governments  under  the  United  States 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act,  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands  will,  for  so  long  as  the  agreement  between  the 
two  Governments  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  remains  in  effect,  facilitate  the  production  and  trans- 
fer to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
for  such  period  of  time,  in  such  quantities  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  of  raw  and 
semi-processed  materials  required  by  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its 
own  resources,  and  which  may  be  available  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Arrangements  for  such  transfers  shall  give  due 
regard  to  reasonable  requirements  for  domestic  use  and 
commercial  export  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  intends  to  consult 
the  Governments  of  the  Territories  to  which  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Agreement  has  been  or  may  be  extended 
under  Article  XII  of  that  Agreement,  with  a  view  to 
securing  their  consent  to  the  continued  extension  of  those 
Territories  of  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  1  and  3  of 
Article  V  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Agreement,  so 
long  as  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  between 
the  two  Governments  remains  in  effect. 

ANNEX  C 

In  implementation  of  Paragraph  1  of  Article  IV  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement,  the  Government  of 
the  Netherlands  will  deposit  guilders  at  such  times  as 
requested  in  an  account  designated  by  the  United  States 
Embassy  at  The  Hague,  not  to  exceed  in  total  1,055,000 
guilders  for  its  use  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  administrative  expenditures  within  the 
Netherlands  in  connection  with  carrying  out  that  Agree- 
ment for  the  period  ending  June  30, 1950. 

ANNEX  D 

Provision  is  made  in  Article  5,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Assistance  Agreement,  as  follows : 

"Each  Government  agrees  to  receive  personnel  of  the 
other  Government  who  will  discharge  in  its  territory  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  latter  Government  under  this  Agree- 
ment and  who  will  be  accorded  facilities  to  observe  the 
progress  of  the  assistance  furnished  in  pursuance  of 
this  Agreement." 

In  the  course  of  discussions  on  the  Agreement,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  Governments  have  stated  on  be- 
half of  their  respective  Governments  that  the  facilities 
to  be  so  accorded  shall  be  reasonable  and  not  unduly  bur- 
densome upon  the  Government  according  such  facilities. 
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ANNEX  E 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  personnel  who  are  na- 

tional.s  of  one  country,  including  personnel  temporarily 
assigned,  will  in  their  relations  with  the  Government  of 
the  country  to  which  they  are  assigned,  operate  as  a  part 
of  the  Embassy  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  of  the  Government  of  such 
country,  it  is  understood,  in  connection  with  Article  V, 
paragraph  2  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agree- 
ment that  the  status  of  such  personnel,  considered  as 
part  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  of  such  other  Govern- 
ment, will  be  the  same  as  the  status  of  personnel  of  cor- 
responding rank  of  that  Diplomatic  Mission  who  are  na- 
tionals of  that  other  country. 

The  personnel  will  be  divided  by  the  Government  as- 
signing such  personnel  into  3  categories : 

(a)  Upon  appropriate  notification  of  the  other,  full 
diplomatic  status  will  be  granted  to  the  senior  military 
member  and  the  senior  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  officer 
assigned  thereto,  and  to  their  respective  immediate  depu- 
ties. 

(b)  The  second  category  of  personnel  will  enjoy  privi- 
leges and  immunities  conferred  by  international  custom, 
as  recognized  by  each  Government,  to  certain  categories  of 
personnel  of  the  Embassy  of  the  other,  such  as  the  im- 
munity from  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  host 
country,  immunity  of  official  papers  from  search  and 
seizure,  right  of  free  egress,  exemption  from  customs 
duties  or  similar  taxes  or  restrictions  in  respect  of  per- 
sonally owned  property  imported  into  the  host  country 
by  such  personnel  for  their  personal  use  and  consump- 
tion, without  prejudice  to  the  existing  regulations  on  for- 
eign exchange,  exemption  from  internal  taxation  by  the 
host  country  upon  salaries  of  such  personnel.  Privi- 
leges and  courtesies  incident  to  diplomatic  status  such  as 
diplomatic  automobile  license  plates,  inclusion  on  the 
"Diplomatic  List",  and  social  courtesies  may  be  waived 
by  both  Governments  for  this  category  of  personnel. 

(c)  The  third  category  of  personnel  will  receive  the 
same  status  as  the  clerical  personnel  of  the  Diplomatic 
Mission. 

It  is  understood  between  the  two  Governments  that  the 
number  of  personnel  in  the  3  categories  above  will  be 
kept  as  low  as  possible. 

The  status  as  described  above  will  be  substituted  by 
such  status  for  appropriate  officials  and  agents  of  the 
countries  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  may 
be  agreed  by  these  countries. 

ANNEX  F 

Whereas  this  Agreement,  having  been  negotiated  and 
concluded  on  the  basis  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  extend  to  the  other  party  thereto 
the  benefits  of  any  provision  In  a  similar  agreement  con- 
cluded by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
with  any  other  country  party  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
it  Is  understood  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  interpose  no  objection  to  amending 
this  Agreement  in  order  that  it  may  conform,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  to  any  other  similar  agreement,  or  agreements 
amendatory  or  supplementary  thereto,  concluded  with  a 
party  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10099  ON  MDA 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  404 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  approved 
October  6,  1949  (Public  Law  329,  81st  Congress),  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Act,  and  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows : 

1.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  perform  the  functions  and  exercise  the  powers 
and  authority  vested  in  the  President  by  the  Act,  except 
by  section  303,  section  405,  subsection  (e)  of  section  406, 
clause  2  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  407,  and  subsection 
(b)  of  section  411  thereof. 

(b)  Within  the  scope  of  the  authority  delegated  to 
him  by  this  order,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  (1)  have 
responsibility  and  authority  for  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Act,  (2)  make  full  and  effective 
use  of  agencies,  departments,  establishments,  and  wholly- 
owned  corporations  of  the  Government,  with  the  consent 
of  the  respective  heads  thereof,  in  the  conduct  of  oper- 
ations under  such  programs,  and  coordinate  the  operations 
of  such  programs  among  them,  and  (3)  advise  and  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Administrator  for 
Economic  Cooperation  in  order  to  assure  the  coordination 
of  the  mutual  defense  assistance  activities  with  the  na- 
tional defense  and  economic  recovery  programs. 

2.  All  assistance  provided  to  recipient  countries  under 
the  authority  delegated  by  this  order  shall  be  in  conformity 
with  programs  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  Economic  Cooperation.  As  provided  in 
section  401  of  the  Act,  no  equipment  or  material  may 
be  transferred  out  of  military  stocks  if  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  determines  that  such  transfer  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States  or  that  such 
equipment  or  material  is  needed  by  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  armed  forces  to  meet  their  training  require- 
ments. The  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation  shall 
advise  the  Secretary  of  State  concerning  the  effect  of 
programs  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the 
authority  delegated  to  him  by  this  order  upon  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  and  of  the  purposes  of  the  United 
States  program  of  economic  assistance  in  Korea. 

3.  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  portions  of  the  Act  per- 
tinent to  the  authority  delegated  by  this  order  may  be 
allocated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  any  agency,  depart- 
ment, establishment,  or  wholly-owned  corporation  of  the 
Government  for  obligation  and  expenditure  in  accordance 
with  programs  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under 
such  authority. 


Haery  S.  Truman 


ert  C.  Strong,  to  the  Chinese  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

The  American  protest  stated  that  the  attacks 
were  deliberate  and  made  despite  easy  identifica- 
tion and  despite  assurances  by  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  on  January  27  "that  the  subordi- 
nate authorities  have  been  instructed  to  try  their 
utmost  to  avoid  American  property  in  their  opera- 
tions." 

The  note  also  pointed  out  that  on  previous  occa- 
sions this  Government  has  stated  its  concern  over 
Chinese  Air  Force  activities  which  have  damaged 
or  endangered  American  property  and  which  have 
endangered  American  lives. 

In  its  note,  this  Government  expressed  its  very 
serious  concern  over  the  increasing  number  of 
attacks  by  the  Chinese  Air  Force  on  American 
property  and  densely  populated  areas  and  reserved 
any  rights  on  behalf  of  concerned  Americans  for 
loss  of  life,  personal  injury,  or  damage  to  their 
property  resulting  from  Chinese  Air  Force 
bombing. 

The  note  also  stated  this  Government  expects  to 
receive  prompt  and  categorical  assurances  that 
there  will  be  no  repetition  of  Chinese  Air  Force 
attacks  on  American  property. 


Further  Report  on  Smith  and 
Bender  in  China 

Michael  J.  McDermott,  chief  press  officer,  an- 
nounced on  January  21  that  the  British  consulate 
in  Tsingtao  obtained  the  following  information  on 
January  17  from  the  Foreign  Residents  Depart- 
ment [part  of  the  local  Chinese  People's  Govern- 
ment] : 

Smith  and  Bender  are  well,  receiving  ample 
food,  and  are  comfortable.^  They  are  living  in  the 
eastern  section  of  Shantung  Province. 


The  White  House 
January  27,  1950 


Chinese  Attacks  on  American 
Property  in  Shanghai  Protested 

[Released  to  the  press  February  10] 

The  United  States  has  protested  to  the  Chinese 
National  Govcrinneiit  at  Taipei  over  the  deliberate 
aerial  attacks  on  American-owned  property  in 
Shanghai  which  have  caused  extensive  damage  and 
have  endangered  American  lives.  The  protest  was 
delivered  yesterday  by  our  Charge  d' Affaires,  Rob- 
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U.S.  and  Ireland  Sign  Treaty  of 
Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation 

[Released  to  the  press  January  SI] 

A  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Ireland  was 
signed  today  in  Dublin.  George  A.  Garrett,  the 
American  Minister  in  Dublin,  signed  the  treaty 
for  this  Government  and  Sean  MacBride,  Minis- 
ter for  External  Affairs,  for  Ireland.    The  treaty 


'  Bulletin  of  .Tan.  9,  1950,  p.  56  and  Dec.  12, 1949,  p.  908. 
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will  shortly  bo  transmitted  to  the  Unitnl  m  iis 
Senate,  and  it  also  must  be  ratified  by  In'laml  U-- 
fore  comin<r  into  force. 

This  treaty  is  similar  in  most  respects  to  the 
treaty  of  frientlsliip,  connnerce,  and  navifjation 
whicii  became  ellectivo  between  the  Ignited  States 
and  Italy  last  July  and  to  the  treaty  of  friend- 
ship, commerce,  and  economic  development  with 
Uruj;:uay  signed  November  23,  1949,  and  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  treaty  is  the  first  of  its 
type  to  be  entered  into  between  the  United  States 
and  Ireland.  It  is  designed  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive, integrated  legal  framework  within  which 
general  economic  relationships  between  the  two 
countries  may  develop  in  harmony  witli  modern 
economic  conditions.  As  an  essential  part  of  this 
framework,  it  defines  in  broad  and  liberal  terms 
the  fundamental  rights  and  privileges  which  na- 
tionals and  enterprises  of  each  country  enjoy  in 
the  other.  Like  the  treaties  with  Italy  and  Uru- 
guaj',  it  includes  provisions  relating  to  the  status 
of  persons  and  corporations,  the  protection  of  per- 
sons and  property,  rights  to  engage  in  business, 
treatment  of  imports  and  exports,  treatment  of 
shipping,  freedom  of  information,  and  other  mat- 
ters. A  new  feature  is  a  provision  concerning  the 
recognition  and  enforcement  of  commercial  arbi- 
tration contracts. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  treaty  of  the 
kind  that  Ireland  has  undertaken  to  conclude  with 
any  country  and  may  be  deemed  a  fitting  expres- 
sion, in  the  sphere  of  practical  affairs,  of  the  close 
ties  which  bind  the  peoples  of  the  United  States 
and  Ireland. 


Trade  Agreement  Negotiations 


CHILE 

[Released  to  the  press  January  27] 

Xotice  of  intention  to  conduct  supplementary 
trade  agreement  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  was  issued  today  by  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  Trade  Agreements,  and  an- 
nouncement of  public  hearings  on  the  negotiations, 
beginnig  March  9, 1950,  was  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee for  Reciprocity  Information. 

Dried  beans,  "not,  specially  provided  for,"  is  the 
only  article  listed  witli  the  notice  to  be  considered 
for  possible  modification  of  United  States  customs 
treatment.  The  Chilean  Government  has  sug- 
gested that,  in  return,  it  might  grant  improved 
customs  treatment  on  imports  of  hops  and  canned 

SOUl)S. 

Under  paragraph  765  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
the  rate  of  duty  on  "dried  beans,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,"  was  3  cents  per  poimd.    The  existing 


rate  on  kidney  beans  imported  from  May  1  through 
August  31  is  2  cents  per  pound,  and  the  existing 
rate  on  "other  dried  beans,  not  specially  provided 
for"  imported  from  May  1  through  August  31, 
is  1.5  cents  per  pound.  These  concessions,  initi- 
ally nes;otiated  with  Chile,  are  included  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariii's  and  Trade  con- 
cluded at  (ieneva  in  19-17.  Kidney  beans  imported 
from  September  1  through  April  30  and  other 
dried  beans,  not  specially  provided  for"  imported 
from  September  1  through  April  30  continue  to 
be  dutiable  at  3  cents  per  pound,  the  rate  provided 
for  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

In  accordance  with  procedures  established  under 
Executive  order,  no  United  States  tariff  conces- 
sions will  be  considered  on  any  import  product  not 
appearing  on  the  list  made  public  today,  and  con- 
sideration of  concessions  on  any  additional  prod- 
ucts would  be  undertaken  only  after  publication 
of  a  supplementary  list  specifying  such  products. 

Inclusion  of  a  given  product  on  a  published  list 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a  concession  is  to  be 
made  on  that  product.  Recommendations  to  the 
President  by  the  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements 
on  concessions  to  be  offered  and  requested  will  not 
be  made  until  all  information  received  from  the 
Committee  on  Reciprocity  Information  and  all 
other  sources  has  been  thoroughly  considered. 

Any  new  concessions  resulting  from  the  forth- 
coming negotiations  will  be  added  to  those  in 
schedule  VII  (Chile)  and  scheduJe  XX  (United 
States)  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

Copies  of  the  notice  issued  today  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  Agreements  and  the  announce- 
ment made  by  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation are  available  from  the  Department  of 
State.  The  announcement  of  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  states  that  briefs  and 
written  statements  regarding  the  negotiations  and 
applications  to  be  heard  at  the  public  hearings 
should  reach  the  Committee  by  February  27, 1950. 
Public  hearings  before  the  Committee  will  open  on 
March  9. 


CUBA 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Cuba  began,  in  Washington,  February  7,  renegoti- 
ations of  certain  tariff  concessions  initially  negoti- 
ated by  Cuba  with  the  United  States  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  concluded  at 
Geneva  in  1947. 

The  first  items  on  which  Cuban  concessions  to 
the  United  States  are  to  be  considered  in  the  rene- 
gotiations are  ribbons  and  trimmings,  nylon  ho- 
siery, and  rubber  tires  and  tubes. 

Consideration  will  be  given,  during  the  renego- 
tiations, to  new  concessions  which  Cuba  might  offer 
to  the  United  States  in  return  for  any  modifica- 
tions in  existing  Cuban  concessions  and  also  to 
United  States  concessions  to  Cuba  which  might  be 
withdrawn. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[February  11-17] 


Economic  and  Social  Council 


The  tenth  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  which  opened  at  Lake  Success  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  had  considered,  by  February  16, 18  of  its  43 
agenda  items. 

Opening  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Implementation  of  Recom- 
mendations on  Economic  and  Social  Matters, 
United  States  Representative  Walter  M.  Kot- 
schnig  emphasized  that  the  problem  of  implemen- 
tation was  the  core  of  the  Council's  success  or  fail- 
ure. He  supported  the  Committee  recommenda- 
tions concerning  methods  of  assessing  the  extent 
to  which  the  member  governments  are  implement- 
ing recommendations  made  by  the  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  on  economic  and  social  matters. 
The  Committee's  recommendations  were  adopted 
with  a  modified  United  States  amendment  that 
the  Secretary-General  ask  governments  which  had 
not  acted  on  Council  recommendations  why  im- 
plementation had  been  found  unnecessary  or  im- 
possible. 

On  the  basis  of  a  United  States  proposal,  the 
Council  agreed  to  transmit  to  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  the  General  Assembly  decision  to 
postpone,  until  its  fifth  session,  further  action  on 
the  draft  Convention  of  Freedom  of  Information 
and  to  recommend  to  the  Council  that  the  Commis- 
sion be  asked  to  include  "adequate  provisions"  on 
this  matter  in  the  Draft  Covenant  on  Human 
Rights.  A  joint  French-Indian  proposal  that  the 
basic  principles  only  of  freedom  of  information  be 
included  in  the  Covenant  and  that  the  Assembly 
complete  consideration  of  the  Draft  Convention 
on  Freedom  of  Information  at  its  next  session  was 
rejected.  United  States  Representative  Willard 
L.  Thorp  felt  that  the  Council  was  merely  re- 
quested to  transmit  the  General  Assembly's  resolu- 
tion to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  that 
the  Indian-French  proposal  might  tend  to  limit 
action  by  the  Commission. 

In  tlie  discussion  of  the  Secretary-General's  re- 
port on  the  United  Nations  Scientific  Conference 
on  Conservation  and  Utilization  of  Resources,  the 
Council  decided  to  ask  the  Secretary-General  to 
study,  in  collaboration  witli  the  ajjpropriate  spe- 
cialized agencies,  the  proceedings  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  report  on  those  proposals  of  tlie  Confer- 
ence that  he  considered  appropriate  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Council. 


Other  action  by  the  Council  included:  (1)  ap- 
proval of  a  resolution  expressing  satisfaction  at 
the  progress  achieved  in  the  first  year's  operation 
of  the  Technical  Assistance  Program  as  set  forth 
in  the  Secretary-GeneraFs  report  on  this  subject; 
(2)  discussion  and  approval  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  presented 
by  Managing  Director  Camille  Gutt  and  of  the 
report  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  presented  by  President 
Eugene  Black;  (3)  endorsement  of  the  applica- 
tions of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  of  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  for  membersliip  in  Unesco; 
(4)  approval  of  the  Secretary-General's  report  on 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Road  and  Motor 
Transport,  thereby  agreeing  that  the  Transport 
and  Communications  Commission  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  advising  the  Council  on  international 
commercial  road  transport  developments  and  a 
uniform  system  of  road  signs  and  signals;  (5) 
approval  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Economic 
Committee  in  connection  witli  the  report  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
tliat  the  necessary  funds  be  allocated  for  imple- 
menting the  Commission's  1950  program  in  the 
fields  of  inland  transport  and  technical  assist- 
ance should  the  present  budget  prove  inadequate, 
and  that  the  sixth  session  of  this  Commission  be 
held  at  Lahore,  Pakistan,  in  January  1951;  (6) 
approval  of  the  Secretary-General's  report  on  the 
1948  United  Nations  Appeal  for  Children:  and 
(7)  approval  of  a  United  States  proposed  resolu- 
tion looking  toward  improved  coordination  be- 
tween the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies,  following  consideration  of  a  report  of 
the  Administrative  Committee  on  Coordination. 


Pacific  Trust  Territory 

The  United  States  has  submitted  the  second  re- 
port on  its  administration  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  report,  covering  the  year  1948,  shows  prog- 
ress toward  the  development  of  a  firm  foundation 
for  the  future  political,  economic,  social,  and  edu- 
cational advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
trust  territory.  Political  advancement  is  evi- 
denced in  steps  taken  by  the  people  of  tlie  Marshall 
Islands  to  establish  representative  legislative  ad- 
visory bodies,  in  the  continued  activities  of  the 
Palau  Congress,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a 
legislative  advisory  committee  of  indigenous  rep- 
resentatives to  study  and  make  reconuuendations 
on  legislation  and  political  matters. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.  S.  Delegates  to  International  Conferences 


Meteorology  Division  of  ICAO 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 10  that  tlie  United  States  is  to  be  represented 
by  the  following  delegation  at  the  third  session  of 
the  Meteorology  Division  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao)  which  is  to 
convene  at  Paris,  on  February  14 : 

Chairman 

Delbert  M.  Little,  Assistant  Chief  for  Operations,  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  Department  of  Commerce 

Vice  Chairman 

Brigadier  General  Donald  N.  Yates,  USAF,  Chief  of  Air 
Weather  Service,  Military  Air  Transport  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force 

Delegate 

Captain  Frederic  A.  Berry,  Jr.,  USN,  OfBcer-in-charge, 
Navy  Weather  Central,  Department  of  the  Navy 

Advisers 

Robert  W.  Craig,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  and 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Norman  R.  Hagen,  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  London 

Louis  C.  Harmantas,  Officer-in-charge,  Weather  Bureau 
Airport  Station,  La  Guardia  Field,  New  York 

James  L.  Kinney,  Representative,  Flight  Operations, 
ICAO,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department 
of  Commerce 

Norman  A.  Matson,  Meteorologist,  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  Department  of  Commerce 

Captain  Arthur  Yorra,  USAF,  Air  Weather  Service,  Mili- 
tary Air  Transport  Service,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force 

Industry  Adviser 

E.  Thomas  Burnard, 
Operations  Division, 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Representatives  of  50  to  60  countries  are  ex- 
pected to  be  present  at  this  meeting  which,  pursu- 
ant to  an  agreement  between  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao)  and  the  Inter- 
national Meteorological  Organization  (Imo),  is  to 


be  held  concurrently  with  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission for  Aeronautical  Meteorology  of  the  Imo. 
This  will  undoubtedly  be  the  largest  meeting  ever 
held  to  consider  aviation  meteorological  proce- 
dures and  will  have  the  objective  of  incorporating 
modern  meterological  practices  in  standard  avia- 
tion procedures. 

The  agenda  for  the  forthcoming  meeting  was 
developed  by  the  Icao  Air  Navigation  Commis- 
sion, of  which  the  Meteorology  Division  is  a  sub- 
ordinate body,  on  the  basis  of  replies  to  question- 
naires sent  in  August  19-19  to  the  countries  which 
were  members  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization.  In  addition  to  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  the  technical  aspects  of  a  division 
of  work  between  the  Icao  Meteorology  Division 
and  the  Imo  Technical  Commission,  specific  items 
of  the  agenda  call  for  (1)  revision  of  the  "Specifi- 
cations for  Meteorological  Services  to  Interna- 
tional Air  Navigation"  with  a  view  to  their  adop- 
tion as  standards  and  recommended  practices,  (2) 
the  improvement  of  aeronautical  meteorolo";ical 
codes,  (3)  examination  of  the  world  netwoi'k  of 
upper  air  stations  and  upper  air  analysis  centers, 
and  (4)  the  development  of  additional  specifica- 
tions on  standards  and  recommended  practices 
embracing  such  subjects  as  the  provision  of  meteor- 
ological information  to  and  from  aircraft  by  radio- 
telephone, the  display  of  meteorological  informa- 
tion at  aerodromes,  and  the  provision  of  meteoro- 
logical service  for  international  private  aviation. 

The  second  session  of  the  Icao  Meteorology  Di- 
vision was  held  at  Montreal  in  October-November 
1946. 

Tenth  Session  of  ECOSOC 

The  Department  of  State  announced  today  that 
Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  and  Walter  Kotschnig,  Director  of 
the  Oflice  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  will  attend 
the  tenth  session  of  the  United  Nations  Economic 
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and  Social  Council  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Lake 
Success  from  February  7  to  March  17.  Mr.  Thorp 
and  Mr.  Kotschnig  are  the  Unitad  States  Repre- 
sentative and  Deputy  Representative,  respectively, 
on  the  Council.  Advisers  designated  to  assist  this 
Government's  representatives  are: 

Kathleen  Bell,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Joseph  Coppock,  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy, 
Department  of  State 

Louis  K.  Hyde,  Jr.,  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Frances  Kernolian,  Assistant  Officer  in  Charge,  United 
Nations  Social  Affairs,  Office  of  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Harrison  Lewis,  Liaison  Officer,  Office  of  International 
Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 

Lewis  Lorwin,  Economic  Adviser,  Office  of  Internatonal 
Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

Isador  Lubin,  Consultant,  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Wilfred  Malenbaum,  Chief,  Investment  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Staff,  Office  of  Financial  and  Development 
Policy,  Department  of  State 

Otis  MuUiken.  Officer  in  Charge,  United  Nations  Social 
Affairs,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Iver  Olsen,  Assistant  Chief,  Commercial  Policies,  United 
Nations  Division,  Department  of  the  Treasury 

William  Stibravy,  Office  of  Financial  and  Development 
Policy,  Department  of  State 

Ellen  Woodward,  Director,  Office  of  International  Rela- 
tions, Federal  Security  Agency 

A  wide  variety  of  subjects  of  international  inter- 
est will  be  discussed  at  the  forthcoming  meeting. 
Among  the  principal  topics  to  be  considered  are : 
reports  on  the  economic  development  of  under- 
developed countries  and  the  problems  of  the 
jBnancing  of  economic  development;  such  labor 
questions  as  trade  union  rights  and  national  and 
international  measures  required  to  achieve  full 
employment ;  and  reports  by  the  Secretary-General 
on  the  United  Nations  Scientific  Conference  on 
Conservation  and  Utilization  of  Resources  and 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Road  and  Motor 
Transport. 

The  ninth  session  of  the  Council  was  held  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  July  1949. 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  Pneumoconiosis  C'l-O) 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  that  Leonard  Greenburg,  M.D.,  Director, 
Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene.  New  York  De- 
partment of  State,  and  Theodore  F.  Hatch,  Indus- 
trial Hygiene  Foundation  of  America,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  have  been  appointed  delegates  to 
represent  the  United  States  Government  at  the 
forthcoming  International  Conference  of  Experts 
on  Pneumoconiosis  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Sydney, 
Australia,  from  February  28  to  March  11,  1950. 

Tliis  meeting,  called  by  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  IiA)  at  its  104th  session  held  at  Geneva  in 


March  1948,  is  to  be  solely  a  conference  of  experts 
appointed  by  the  governments. 

The  following  countries  have  been  invited  to 
send  experts  to  the  Conference:  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  Egypt,  France,  India,  Italy,  Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico,  Norway,  Netherlands,  Poland, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

The  agenda  of  the  Conference,  as  determined  by 
the  Governing  Body,  covers  social  as  well  as  medi- 
cal and  technical  aspects  of  pneumoconiosis.  It 
provides  for:  (1)  review  of  the  present  stage  of 
knowledge  of  pathogenesis,  clinical  aspects  and 
diagnosis  of  pneumoconiosis;  (2)  examination  of 
and  exchange  of  views  on  the  present  stage  of  pre- 
ventive measures  (medical  and  social,  mechanical 
and  technical) ;  and  (3)  exchange  of  views  on  the 
possibility  of  defining  minimum  international 
standards  of  compensation  for  disability  caused  by 
pneumoconiosis.  In  connection  with  the  last  ques- 
tion, the  Governing  Body  instructed  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  to  make  a  study  of  the  pro- 
visions at  present  in  force  in  the  various  countries 
with  respect  to  compensation  for  disability  caused 
by  pneumoconiosis. 


Confirmation  to  United  Nations  Groups 

On  February  1,  1050,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  follow- 
ing nominations : 

Lewis  Clark  to  be  United  States  representative  on  the 
United  Nations  Advisory  Council  for  Libya. 

Mrs.  Olive  Remington  Goldman  to  be  United  States 
representative  on  the  Commission  on  tlie  Status  of  Women 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  for  a  term  of  3  years. 

Ely  E.  Palmer  to  be  United  States  representative  on  the 
Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine. 

Jefferson  Patterson  to  be  United  States  representative 
on  the  Special  Balkan  Committee  established  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  October  21,  1947. 


John  Young  Confirmed 
as  Commissioner  to  Haiti 

On  January  31,  1950,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  Shaw  Young  to  be  United  States  commissioner 
to  the  International  Exposition  for  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
Founding  of  Port-au-Prince,  Republic  of  Haiti. 


Members  on  information  Commission 
Confirmed 

On  February  1,  1950,  tie  Senate  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tions (if  Mark  A.  May  and  Justin  Miller  to  be  members  of 
the  United  States  Advisory  Commission  on  Information 
for  a  term  of  3  years,  expiring  January  27,  li)r>3,  and  until 
their  successors  have  been  appointed  and  qualified. 
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Near  Eastern  Regional  Conference 

[Released  to  the  press  February  6] 

A  NeAF  Eastern  regional  conference  for  United 
States  diplomatic  and  consular  officials  will  be  held 
at  Cairo,  Eiiypt,  March  7-11  inclusive. 

Similar  to  other  regional  conferences  periodi- 
cally conducted  abroad  by  the  Department  of 
State,  the  conference  at  Cairo  will  discuss  United 
States  political,  economic,  cultural,  and  consular 
relations  with  the  countries  of  that  area.  Prob- 
lems atl'ecting  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
foreign  ser%-ice  will  also  be  discussed. 

It  may  be  noted  that  attendance  at  the  recent 
conference  at  Istanbul  (November  26-29)  was  lim- 
ited to  chiefs  of  American  diplomatic  missions  in 
the  Near  East.  Attendance  at  Cairo  will  include 
representatives  from  American  consular  establish- 
ments in  the  area  as  well  as  delegates  from  Ameri- 
can diplomatic  missions.  Discussions  will  be  on  a 
working  level. 

The  conference  will  be  held  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  ^Sjnerican  Ambassador  to  Egypt, 
Jefferson  Caffery.  Burton  Y.  Berry,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  African  and  Near  Eastern  Affairs,  and 
William  M.  Rountree,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Greek,  Turkish  and  Iranian  Affairs,  will 
attend.  Other  officers  from  the  Department  who 
will  be  present  at  the  East-West  African  Confer- 
ence at  Lourengo  Marques  from  February  27  to 
March  2  will  also  participate  in  the  Cairo 
conference. 

Representatives  are  expected  to  attend  from  each 
of  the  following  diplomatic  and  consular  posts: 
Cairo.  Alexandria,  and  Port  Said  in  Egypt ;  Jidda 
and  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia;  Beirut,  Lebanon; 
Damascus,  Syria;  Baghdad  and  Basra,  Iraq; 
Amman.  Hashemit«  Kingdom  of  Jordan ;  Tel  Aviv 
and  Haifa,  Israel;  Jerusalem;  Athens  and  Salon- 
ika, Greece ;  Ankara  and  Istanbul,  Turkey ;  Teh- 
ran, Iran;  and  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Officials  To  Meet  in  Africa 

[Released  to  the  press  February  2] 

The  regional  conference  of  certain  United 
States  diplomatic  and  consular  officials  in  Africa, 
originally  scheduled  for  January  9,  will  be  held 
from  February  27  through  March  2  at  LoureuQO 
Marques,  Mozambique,  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
The  meeting  will  concern  itself  with  problems  con- 
fronting the  United  States  in  its  political,  eco- 


nomic, cultural,  and  consular  relations  with  coun- 
tries in  Africa.  It  will  also  consider  administra- 
tive matters  affecting  the  efficient  operation  of 
United  States  diplomatic  and  consular  offices  in 
that  area. 

Assistant  Secretary  George  C.  McGhee,  who  di- 
rects the  Department's  Bureau  of  Near  I<]astern, 
South  Asian  and  African  Affairs  (NEA),  will 
head  the  delegation  of  Washington  representa- 
tives and  will  serve  as  chairman  for  the  LourenfX) 
Marques  conference.  He  will  be  assisted  by  El- 
mer H.  Bourgerie,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  African  and  Near  Eastern  Affaire. 

Others  expected  to  attend  the  Lourengo  Marques 
meeting  include : 

Richard   P.   Butrick,   Director   General   of   the   Foreign 

Service 
Samuel  D.  Boykin,  Director,  Office  of  Consular  Affairs 
D,  Vernon  McKay,  Acting  Director,  Office  of  Dependent 

Area  Affairs 
Leo  G.  Cyr,  Officer  iu  Charge,  Southern  Africa  Affairs, 

NEA 
Dudley  Bostwick,  Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  NEA 
William  O.  Brown,  Chief  of  African  Branch,  Division  of 

of  Research  for  Near  East  and  Africa 
Samuel   J.   Gorlitz,   Investment   and   Economic  Develop- 
ment Staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs 
Chester  R.  Chartrand,  Assistant  Officer  in  Charge,  Public 

Affairs  Staff,  NEA 
Harry  Price,  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
James  Foster,  Director,  Commodities  Division,  Office  of 

International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 
M.  P.  Norris,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Field  representation  will  include  officers  from: 
Accra,  Gold  Coa&-t ;  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia ;  Dares- 
Salaam,  Tanganyika;  Elisabethville,  Belgian 
Congo;  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Leopoldville,  Belgian 
Congo ;  Lourengo,  Marques,  Mozambique ;  Luanda, 
Angola;  Monrovia,  Liberia;  Nairobi  and  Mom- 
basa, Kenya;  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg,  Union 
of  South  Africa;  and  Tananarive,  Madagascar. 


Confirmations 

On  February  1,  1950,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  follow- 
ing nominations : 

H.  Merle  Cochran  to  be  American  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Repnblic  of  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia ; 

Avra  M.  Warren  to  be  American  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Pakistan  ; 

George  V.  Allen  to  be  American  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Yugoslavia ; 

Gerald  A.  Drew  to  be  American  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Hashemite  Kingdom 
of  the  Jordan ; 

John  M.  Cabot  to  be  American  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Finland. 


Consular  Offices 

The  American  consular  offices  of  Bremen  and  Stuttgart, 
Germany  will  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  consulates  general 
February  1,  1950. 


February  20,    1950 
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Tlie  Foreign  Service  establishments  at  Nanking,  Shang- 
hai, Peiping,  and  Tientsin  were  instructed  on  January  14, 
1950,  to  close  as  soon  as  transportation  from  Communist- 
occupied  China  could  be  arranged  for  all  official  personnel 
and  arrangements  completed  for  the  assumption  of  Ameri- 
can interests  by  the  British  representatives  at  those  posts. 

The  American  consulate  general,  Tsingtao,  was  officially 
closed  on  January  23,  1950,  at  the  time  of  departure  of 
the  American  personnel. 


The  American  consular  agency  at  Manzanillo, 
was  closed  on  October  29,  1949. 


Cuba 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Edward  W.  Barrett  Confirmed 
as  Assistant  Secretary 

On  January  31,  1950,  tlie  Senate  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tion of  Edward  W.  Barrett  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Barrett  will  serve  as  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs. 


James  Morgan  Read  Appointed 
Cultural  Affairs  Officer  in  Germany 

On  January  17,  the  Department  of  State  announced 
that  James  Morgan  Read  would  assume  duties  in  Franli- 
fort  as  Chief,  Education  and  Cultural  Affairs  Division, 
Office  of  the  United  States  High  Commissioner  for 
Germany. 


Reorganization  of  Bureau  of 
Inter-American  Affairs 

[Released  to  the  press  January  16] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  that  effective  today 
the  full  organizational  structure  and  officer  designations 
have  been  established  for  the  Bureau  of  Inter- American 
Affairs. 

The  Bureau  is  headed  by  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs.  This  has 
been  done  in  accordance  with  the  general  reorganization 
plan  for  the  Department,  based  upon  recommendations  of 
the  Hoover  Commission. 

The  application  of  the  reorganizatiira  plan  to  the  han- 
dling of  inter-American  affairs  was  based  on  the  desire  to 
provide  greater  concentration  on  hemisphere  matters.  As 
stated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  speecli  before  the 
Pan  American  Society  in  New  York  on  September  19, 1949 : 

It  is  the  firm  intention  of  President  Truman, 
as  it  is  of  myself  as  Secretary  of  State — of  the 
entire  personnel  of  my  Department  and,  I  believe, 
of  the  people  of  my  country — to  work  for  even 
closer  relations  between  the  nations  of  (his  liemi- 
sphere.  We  seek  by  positive  good  will  and  effort 
to  strengthen  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  within  the  more  extensive  design  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  the  most  effective  expression 
of  law  and  order  in  this  hemisphere. 


Illustrative  of  the  intent  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  work  with  and  support  the  Organization  of 
American  States  is  the  assignment  of  two  full-time  career 
officers :  Ambassador  Paul  C.  Daniels,  United  States  repre- 
sentative on  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States;  and  Ambassador  Albert  J.  Nufer,  United  States 
representative  on  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

In  keeping  with  the  Hoover  Commission  plan,  the  re- 
organization culminating  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs  has  been  accomplished 
without  net  increase  in  cost  or  personnel.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  a  realinement  of  functions  throughout 
the  Department,  wherein  the  new  positions  in  the  Bureau 
have  been  filled  by  the  transfer  of  officers  from  other 
parts  of  the  Department  and  from  the  Foreign  Service. 
These  realinements  and  transfers  directly  promote  a 
greater  concentration  on  problems  of  the  area.  There 
will  also  result  a  higher  degree  of  policy  coordination 
between  (1)  United  States  relations  toward  individual 
countries  and  (2)  United  States  actions  in  multilateral  or 
hemisphere  situations. 

The  organizational  structure  of  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  is  designed  to  integrate  policy-making 
and  administration  both  here  and  in  our  diplomatic  and 
consular  missions  abroad.  It  likewise  provides  for  co- 
ordination between  the  handling  of  country  problems  and 
the  execution  of  basic  political,  public  affairs,  economic 
and  technical  assistance  policies. 

The  Bureau  is  divided  into  three  component  parts: 
geographic  offices  for  country  matters ;  advisory  staff  for 
policy  formulation;  and  executive  functions  under  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director.  There  are  three  geographic  offices  and 
one  for  regional  or  multilateral  affairs.  The  geographic 
offices  are : 


Middle  American  Affairs 
(MID) 


East  Coast  Affairs  (EC) 

North  and  West  Coast 

Affairs    (NWC) 


Mexico,  Costa  Rica, 
Panama,  Nicaragua, 
Honduras,  Guate- 
mala, El  Salvador, 
Haiti,  Dominican 
Republic,  Cuba. 

Brazil,  Argentina, 
Paraguay.  Uruguay. 

Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Bo- 
livia, Chile. 

In  each  of  these  units  there  are  specific  officers  for  each 
of  the  republics.  The  Office  of  Regional  American  Affairs 
(AR)  concerned  with  multilateral  afi'airs  in  the  hemis- 
phere is  responsible  for  matters  relating  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  deals  with  United  Nations 
activities  as  they  have  bearing  on  inter-American  affairs. 

The  four  advisory  staffs  are  responsible  for,  on  an  area 
basis,  policy  formulation  in  the  economic,  public  affairs, 
political-intelligence,  and  technical  assistance  fields. 
They  work  directly  with  the  Offices  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  Affairs,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs,  and  the  Special  Assistant  for  Intelligence. 
The  Executive  Director  is  responsible  for  the  internal 
administration  of  the  Bureau  and  the  missicms  and  con- 
sulates abroad,  as  well  as  long-term  planning,  in  direct 
collaboration  with  the  policy  and  operating  groups  of  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administration. 

Under  previous  organizational  arrangements  the  so- 
called  geographic  offices  were  primarily  concerned  with 
political  matters.  In  essence,  this  new  structure  equips 
the  geographic  offices  with  both  autlunity  and  officer 
strength  to  deal  directly  with  all  asiiects  of  foreign  policy 
within  their  respective  areas,  whether  pdlitical,  economic, 
financial,  public  affairs,  intelligence,  technical  assistance, 
or  other. 

The  ranking  officers  appointed  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  liureau  are  characterized  by  proved  experience  in 
inter-Axiierican  affairs,  both  in  tlie  Department  and  over- 
seas."   They  bring  to  the  Department  an  energy  and  area 

'  See  post  p.  303. 
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knowledge  to  meet  the  widening  and  progressive  relation- 
ships between  the  United  Statea  and  the  20  other  Ameri- 
can Republics. 

The  significance  of  this  reorganization  Is  such  that  It 
forms  a  principal  theme  of  the  conference  of  Uniteii 
States  Ambassadors  convening  tomorrow  In  Babana, 
Cuba. 

A  second  Conference  of  United  States  Ambassadors, 
scheduled  in  Ulo  de  Janeiro,  March  6,  7,  and  8  will  lilie- 
wlse  devote  major  attention  to  this  subject.  Our  Am- 
bassadors to  the  South  American  republics  will  be  in- 
cluded, with  As.slstant  Secretary  Miller  presiding.  Other 
officers  from  the  liureau  will  include  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Rankin,  and  Mr.  White,  as  above,  plus  Howard  H.  Tewks- 
bury.  Director,  Oflfice  of  East  Coast  Affairs,  and  Sheldon 
T.  Mills,  Director,  Office  of  North  and  West  Coast  Affairs. 

DESIGNATION  OF  OFFICERS 

[Released  to  the  press  January  H] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  today  the  following 
changes  In  designations  in  the  Bureau  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  (AR.\)  to  become  effective  January  16,  1950. 
This  completes  the  basic  staffing  assignments  for  the 
Bureau. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr. 

Deputy   Assistant   Secretary  for 

Inter-.\merican  Affairs Willard  F.  Barber 

Executive  Director  William  P.  Hughes 

Public  .\ffairs  Adviser Forney  A.  Rankin 

Assistant  Public  Affairs  Adviser. .  Frank  H.  Oram,  Jr., 

(Acting) 

Economic  and  Finance  Adviser. . .  Ivan  B.  White 

Assistant  Economic  and  Finance 

Adviser James  C.  Corliss 

Intelligence  .\dvlser Hobart  A.  Spalding 

Special  Adviser  (Technical  Co- 
operation ) Louis  J.  Halle 

Staff  Assistant Norman  M.  Pearson 

Office  of  Middle-American  Affairs  (MID) 

Director  Thomas  C.  Mann 

Deputy  Director Edward  G.  Cale 

Officer      in      Charge,      Mexican 

Affairs  Roy  R.  Rubottom,  Jr. 

Assistant  Officer  in  Charge,  Mex- 
ican Affairs Ruth  M.  Hughes 

Officer  in  Charge,  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Panama  Affairs  W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr. 

Officer  In  Charge,  Caribbean  Af- 
fairs      Leonard  H.  Price 

Office  of  East  Coast  Affairs  (.EC) 

Director Howard  H.  Tewksbury 

Officer  in  Charge,  Brazilian  Af- 
fairs      DuWayne  Clark 

Assistant  Officer  in  Charge,  Bra- 
zilian Affairs Randolph  A.  Kidder 

Assistant  Officer  in  Charge,  Bra- 
zilian Affairs Richard  F.  O'Toole 

Officer  in  Charge,  River  Plate  Af- 
fairs      Rollin  S.  Atwood 

Assistant  Officer  in  Charge,  River 

Plate  Affairs Clarence  W.  Birgfeld 

Office  of  North  and  West  Coast  Affairs  (NWC) 

Director Sheldon  T.  Mills 

Acting  Deputy  Director William  L.  Krieg 

Office  of  Regional  American  Affairs  (RA) 
Director John  C.  Dreier 

February   20,    J  950 


Officer  In  Charge,   International 

Organization  Affairs   George  N.  Monama 

Officer  In  Charge,  Special  PoUtl- 

cal  Problems Edward  A.  Jamison 

Labor  Officer John  T.  Flshburn 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Bromley  K.  Smith  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary, 
effective  January  18. 

Lloyd  A.  Lehrbas,  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under 
Secretary,  effective  January  18. 

William  J.  McWilliams  as  Director  of  the  Executive 
Secretariat,  effective  January  18. 

William  J.  Sheppard  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Execu- 
tive Secretariat,  effective  January  18. 

S.  Shepard  Jones  as  Officer  in  Charge,  Public  Affairs  la 
the  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African 
Affairs,  effective  January  12. 

Edward  J.  Bash  as  Executive  Officer,  Office  of  Personnel, 
effective  January  23,  1950. 


War  with  Russia — Continued  from  page  271) 

and  spiritual  progress  for  safety  any  more  than  it 
can  rely  on  inoffensiveness.  But  the  connection 
between  these  things  is  closer  than  most  of  us 
would  think.  We  will  not  convince  others,  or 
perhaps  even  ourselves,  that  we  are  protecting 
something  precious  unless  we  cultivate  that  some- 
thing as  assiduously  as  we  prepare  to  defend  it. 
To  make  sure  that  we  can  fully  respect  ourselves 
remains  the  best  way  to  hold  the  respect  of  others. 

Fourth,  our  security  rests  in  continuing  to  act 
in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  good  will  toward  others 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  help  a  little 
toward  bringing  about  a  general  attitude  of  peace- 
ful cooperation  in  the  world  at  large.  It  is  here 
that  the  present  possibilities  of  the  United  Nations 
come  into  their  own. 

We  should  not  lose  ourselves  in  vainglorious 
schemes  for  changing  human  nature  all  over  the 
planet.  Bather,  we  should  learn  to  view  ourselves 
with  a  sense  of  proportion  and  of  Christian  humil- 
ity before  the  enormity  and  complexity  of  the 
world  in  which  it  has  been  given  to  us  to  live. 

If  we  do  these  things,  we  should  be  able  to  go 
about  our  international  business  with  our  heads 
high  and  our  eyes  clear,  untroubled  either  by  over- 
weening ambitions  or  by  panicky  anxieties,  accept- 
ing the  risks  which  are  the  inevitable  concomitant 
of  all  real  human  progress,  and  keeping  our  gaze 
fixed  confidently  on  the  distant  goals  which  it  is 
every  man's  duty  always  to  move  toward  even 
though  they  may  never  be  entirely  reached.  We 
will  then  be  doing  the  best  we  can  in  a  complex 
and  problematical  world.  No  nation  can  do  more 
than  that. 
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MAR  15  1950 

GREEK  QUESTION  IN  THE  FOURTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


bi/  Harry  N.  Hoxcard^  V.N.  Adviser 

Bureau  of  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs 


I.     SUMMARY  OF  THE  QUESTION 

The  Greek  question  in  the  Fourth  General 
Assembly  involved  essentially  few  new  elements 
distinct  from  those  which  entered  into  the  con- 
sideration of  that  problem  in  previous  sessions  of 
the  General  Assembly.  The  Yugoslav  delegation, 
in  contradistinction  to  its  attitude  in  previous 
yeai-s,  took  no  real  part  in  the  discussions.  The 
essential  aspects  of  the  problem  seemed  clear, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  could  be  ascribed  to  the 
clarity  of  previous  reports  from  the  United 
Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans, 
originally  established  in  1947,  and,  more  partic- 
ularly, to  the  character  of  the  report  which  the 
General  Assembly  had  before  it  during  the  course 
of  its  discussions.  The  result  was  that,  in  the  end, 
the  resolution  continuing  the  United  Nations 
Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans  was  ultimately 
approved  by  a  vote  of  50  to  6,  with  only  2  absten- 
tions (India  and  Israel) . 

At  the  outset,  on  September  29,  the  Political  and 
Security  (First)  Committee  unanimously  estab- 
lished, on  the  initiative  of  the  Australian  delega- 
tion, a  Conciliation  Committee  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  Conciliation  Committee  which  had 
been  set  up  in  November  1948,  and  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  reaching  a  pacific  settlement  of 
existing  differences  between  Greece  and  its  north- 
ern neighbors.  The  Conciliation  Committee, 
which  consisted  of  the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Secretary-General,  and  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  First  Committee, 
held  a  number  of  meetings,  not  only  with  the 
representatives  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and 
Yugoslavia,  but  also  with  representatives  of  tlie 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kopnblics,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  It  made  sug- 
gestions, based  upon  the  formula  which  had  been 
worked  out  by  the  previous  Conciliation  Commit- 
tee, involving  the  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations, 
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the  drafting  of  frontier  conventions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  frontier  incidents,  and  the  estab- 
li.shment  of  mixed  frontier  commissions  along  the 
Greek-Albanian,  Greek- Yugoslav  and  Greek-Bul- 
garian frontiers.  The  Conciliation  Committee 
also  made  suggestions  for  a  formula  which  would 
cover  the  Greek-Albanian  frontier,  in  view  of  the 
Greek  claim  to  Northern  Epirus,  by  wliich  the 
parties  concerned  would  agree,  under  article  2  (4) 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  seek  no 
change  in  frontiers  except  by  pacific  procedure. 
The  Albanian  delegation  refused  to  consider  the 
proposals  of  the  Conciliation  Committee  unless  the 
Greek  Government  was  willing  formally  to  aban- 
don its  claim  to  Northern  Epirus,  and  it  also 
rejected  any  consideration  of  a  proposal  for  a 
neutral  chairman  for  tlie  projected  mixed  frontier 
commissions,  as  well  as  any  type  of  verification  by 
the  United  Nations  of  the  Albanian  assertion  that 
Greek  guerrillas  who  had  fled  to  Albania  had  been 
disarmed  and  interned. 

The  Bulgarian  delegation  clothed  its  rejection 
of  the  suggestions  in  the  language  of  acceptance  by 
stating  that  it  could  not  sign  any  agreement  unless 
all  parties  concerned  did  so.  The  Yugoslav  dele- 
gation took  a  favorable  attitude  toward  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Conciliation  Committee  and  did  not 
close  the  door  to  an  ultimate  and  separate  agree- 
ment with  the  Greek  Government  along  the  gen- 
eral lines  set  forth  by  the  Committee. 

The  Greek  delegation  accepted  the  proposals  of 
the  Conciliation  Committee,  although  it  made 
some  constructive  proposals  such  as  having  a  neu- 
tral chairman  for  each  of  the  proposed  mixed 
frontier  commissions  and  submitted  a  more  precise 
formula  for  the  Greek-Albanian  frontier. 

During  the  initial  stages  of  the  discussion  of  the 
Greek  problem,  and  partly  because  of  the  tactics 
of  the  Soviet  and  Poli.sh  delegations,  especially, 
there  was  considerable  confusion  in  the  First  Com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  problem  of  alleged  execu- 
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tions  and  certain  death  sentences  in  Greece.  The 
representative  of  Greece,  Mr.  Pipinelis,  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  described  the  Greek  leniency  legislation, 
which  was  actually  announced  on  September  30. 
Although  no  executions  for  treason  or  subversion 
took  place  in  Greece  after  September  30,  one  result 
of  the  Soviet  tactics  was  the  introduction  of  a  num- 
ber of  resolutions  by  South  American  delegations, 
not  only  regarding  death  sentences  and  executions 
in  Greece,  but  even  resolutions  requesting  that  all 
governments  in  the  world  abolish  capital  punish- 
ment. In  the  end,  the  First  Committee  declared 
itself  incompetent  concerning  these  matters,  as  well 
as  on  the  Soviet  resolution  asking  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  certain  death  sentences.  Ultimately,  an 
Ecuadoran  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  Greek  Government  concerning 
the  suspension  "of  death  sentences  passed  by  mili- 
tary courts  for  political  reasons." 

By  October  27,  a  joint  draft  resolution  was  pre- 
sented by  Australia,  China,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States,  which  continued  the  United 
Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans  with 
somewhat  broadened  terms  of  reference.  This 
draft  resolution  preserved  all  the  powers  of  the 
Special  Committee  as  contained  in  Resolutions  109 
(II)  of  1947  and  193  (III)  of  1948  but  also  con- 
tained provisions  (paragraphs  12, 13)  with  respect 
to  the  repatriation  of  Greek  guerrillas  who  had 
fled  into  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  and  other 
countries.  The  draft  resolution  received  general 
approval — so  much  so  that  no  attempt  was  made 
in  the  First  Committee  even  to  amend  it,  and  the 
discussion  was  much  briefer  than  the  discussions 
in  1947  and  1948.  This  was  true  despite  the  fact 
that  on  October  IG  the  so-called  'Provisional 
Democratic  Government  of  Greece"  had  broadcast 
an  announcement  that  the  struggle  in  Greece  was 
over,  although  the  "democratic  army"  was  only 
grounding  its  arms. 

The  Soviet  delegation,  and  other  delegations  in 
the  Soviet  bloc,  attacked  the  joint  proposal  vigor- 
ously although  they  introduced  no  new  arguments 
from  their  arsenal.  They  stressed,  as  in  previous 
years,  the  "illegality"  of  the  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Balkans,  the  "slanderous" 
character  and  "falsity"  of  the  evidence  against  Al- 
bania and  Bulgaria,  particularly,  and  elaborated 
on  the  theme  of  "monarcho-fascism"  and  "terror- 
ism" in  Greece,  alleged  wholesale  dentil  sentences 
and  executions,  Greek  cluiuvinism  and  imperial- 
ism, especially  in  the  matter  of  the  Greek  claim  to 
Northern  Epirtis,  and  Anglo-American  imperial- 
ism and  intervention  in  Greece.  No  clear-cut 
denial  that  assistance  had  been  given  to  the  Greek 
guerrillas,  however,  was  made.  In  summation  of 
the  Soviet  case,  the  Soviet  delegation  presented  a 
resolution  on  October  28,  embodying  elements 
whicli  had  been  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
April-May  1949,  and  also  in  the  Soviet  proposals 
to  the  Conciliation  Committee.    These  proposals 


included  (1)  an  appeal  to  the  "warring  parties" 
to  cease  military  oi)erations,  (2)  a  declaration  of 
a  general  amnesty,  (3)  the  holding  of  "free  elec- 
tions" in  Greece  under  international  supervision 
with  Soviet  participation,  (4)  establishment  of  a 
frontier  commission  with  Soviet  participation, 
(5)  cessation  of  foreign  military  aid,  and  (6) 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  Greece,  and 
(7)  the  dissolution  of  the  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  on  the  Balkans. 

In  view  of  a  report  fx'om  the  United  Nations 
Special  Committee  that  its  observers  along  the 
Albanian-Greek  frontier  had  been  fired  upon  from 
Albanian  territory  on  October  25,  the  First  Com- 
mittee, on  the  initiative  of  the  delegation  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  a  vote  of  46  to  6,  with  3  ab- 
stentions, on  October  31,  approved  a  resolution 
asking  that  the  Secretary-General  be  instructed 
to  request  Albania  to  insure  that  such  attacks  upon 
United  Nations  observers  immediately  end.  On 
November  3,  the  First  Committee  unanimously 
approved  a  resolution  with  respect  to  tlie  repatria- 
tion of  Greek  children  under  the  auspices  of  and 
the  assistance  of  the  International  Red  Cross.  It 
also  approved,  on  November  4,  by  a  vote  of  38  to  6, 
with  2  abstentions,  the  joint  draft  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  continuation  of  the  United  Nations 
Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans.  The  Soviet 
delegation  insisted  upon  a  roll-call,  paragraph-by- 
paragraph  vote  on  its  resolution,  each  paragraph 
of  which  was  defeated,  that  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  Special  Committee  being  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  51  to  6,  with  1  abstention  (Israel). 

Discussion  in  the  plenary  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  Greek  question  took  up  only  4 
sessions  on  November  17  and  18,  during  which 
the  positions  of  the  various  participants  were  sum- 
marized and  repeated.  Mr.  Tsaldaris,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Greece,  indicated  during  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  that,  although  satisfied  with  the 
action  which  had  been  taken  in  the  Greek  case, 
Greece  would  be  justified  in  requesting  "a  more 
effective  action  by  the  United  Nations"  and  be- 
lieved that  "sooner  or  later,  ways  and  means  will 
have  to  be  devised  for  the  implementation  of  the 
General  Assembly's  resolution." 

In  the  end,  the  joint  draft  resolution  for  the 
continuation  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Com- 
mittee was  approved  by  a  vote  of  50  to  6,  with  2 
abstentions,  while  the  resolution  on  the  repatria- 
tion of  Greek  children  was  unanimously  approved 
in  the  General  Assembly  on  November  18.  The 
Soviet  draft  resolution,  to  the  contrary,  was  over- 
wlielmingly  rejected  by  a  similar  vote  to  tlint  taken 
in  the  First  Committee.  The  Soviet  delegation 
had  reintroduced  into  the  plenary  session  its  draft 
resolution  concerning  tlie  suspension  of  certain 
Gi'eek  death  sentences,  l)ut  on  agreemiMit  with  the 
delegation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  had  in- 
troduced a  draft  resolution  questioning  tlie  com- 
petence of  the  General  Assemuly  to  deal  with  this 
Soviet  proposal,  the  question  was  postponed.  Ul- 
timately,   however,    on    December    5,    President 
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Romulo  iinnounced  th:it  the  Soviet  proposal  had 
been  withdiawii  in  favor  of  the  reintroauction  of 
tlie  proposal  of  the  Ecuadoran  delegation  requcst- 
in<r  tlie  President  to  ascertain  tiie  views  of  the 
Greek  Government  concerning  the  suspension  of 
dentil  sentences.  This  resolution  was  approved 
without  discussion  or  objection. 

President  Ilomulo,  in  his  capacity  as  Chairman 
of  the  Conciliation  Committee,  made  a  final  obser- 
vation concerning  the  Greek  question  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  General  xVssembly  on  December  10. 
He  thought  the  prospects  for  peace  in  the  Balkan 
region  were  encouraging  and  was  confident  of 
further  progress  if  iul  parties  concerned  would 
abide  by  the  Charter  and  by  the  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly.  He  also  hoped  that,  as  the 
situation  in  Greece  improved,  a  spirit  of  humani- 
tarianism  and  tolerance  would  facilitate  the  work 
of  conciliation. 


II.     GREEK  QUESTION  IN  THE  GENERAL 
DEBATE 


Beginnings  of  the  Discussion 


AMERICAN  POSITION 


The  question  of  "threats  to  the  political  inde- 

Eendence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Greece"  came 
sfore  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  third  time  in  September  1949.^ 

At  the  outset,  the  representative  of  Australia, 
Dr.  H.  V.  Evatt,  the  retiring  President,  in  a  state- 
ment read  for  him  by  Ambassador  Norman  O. 
Makin,  stated  that  "after  surmounting  many  diffi- 
culties," tlie  United  Nations  now  occupied  "an 
established  position  in  the  sphere  of  international 
relations."  He  noted  that  in  Palestine,  Greece, 
Indonesia,  Korea,  and  Kashmir,  United  Nations 
commissions  had  "grappled  with  acute  political 
problems  sometimes  with  marked  success.    ^ 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  in  the  plenary  ses- 
sion of  September  21, 1949,  spoke  of  the  improved 
situation  within  Greece,  and  remarked :  ^ 

...  It  is  timely  for  this  Assembly  to  make  a  renewed 
effort  to  restore  peace  along  the  northern  Greek  border 
and  to  reestablish  normal  relations  between  Greece  and 
all  its  northern  nei^'hbors.  Ontside  aid  to  the  guerrillas 
must  stop,  and  Greece  must  be  permitted  to  bind  up  its 
wounds,  fhls  session  can  afford  further  opportunity  for 
continued  end  sincere  efforts  among  interested  parties  to 
bring  about  this  result. 

'  See,  Harry  N.  Howard,  "The  United  Nations  and  the 
Problem  of  Greece,"  Department  of  State  publication 
3909;  The  General  A^^sembly  and  the  Problem  of  Greece 
(Department  of  State  Bulletin  Supplement  of  Dec.  7, 
1947),  Department  of  State  publication  20SC;  "Tlie  Prob- 
lem of  Greece  in  the  Third  Session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly." Documents  and  State  Papers  of  January  1949. 

Editor's  note  :  The  appendixes  referred  to  in  this  article 
will  be  included  with  the  article  later  in  a  separate 
publication. 

'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  3, 1949,  p.  490  and  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.220, 
p.  2. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.222,  p.  12. 


I  believe  that  I  express  a  desire  widely  shared  In 
this  Assembly  when  I  voice  the  hope  that  the  U.S.S.R., 
which  iu  tlic  past  has  not  participated  In  the  Balkan 
Commission,  will  join  In  renewed  consultalloiis  looking 
toward  a  settlement  of  this  persistent  and  serious  problem. 
If  the  northern  neighbors  of  Greece  have  come  to  realize 
that  their  own  self-interest  requires  respect  for  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  United  Nations  and  an  adjustment  of 
their  relations  with  Greece,  I  feel  that  a  solution  can  be 
reached  at  this  time. 


GENERAL  COMMITTEE  AND  THE  AGENDA 

Mr.  Vyshinsky's  statement  of  the  Soviet  position 
in  the  General  Committee  gave  little  indication  of 
a  conciliatory  attitude  when,  on  September  21,  he 
sought  deletion  of  the  Greek  question  from  the 
agenda,  on  the  ground  that  the  northern  neighbors 
offered  no  threat  to  Greece.  As  in  the  past,  he 
charged  that  the  problem  consisted  in  "fact"  that 
"the  Greek  monarcho-fascist  authorities,"  backed 
by  "Anglo-American  troops,"  were  "threatening 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple" and  were  "carrying  on  a  campaign  of  terror 
and  executing  Greek  patriots."  The  "real"  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  lay  in  the  removal  "of  the  for- 
eign troops  and  missions  which  had  entered  Greece 
in  violation  of  that  country's  sovereignty."  * 

The  General  Committee  disagreed  with  the 
Soviet  thesis,  which  only  the  Polish  delegation 
supported  and,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  2,  with  1  absten- 
tion, recommended  inclusion  of  the  problem  on  the 
agenda,  and  the  matter  came  before  the  plenary 
session  on  September  22  when  Mr.  Vyshinsky  re- 
peated his  arguments  and  elaborated  on  the  theme 
once  more,  by  reiterating  that  the  creation  of  the 
United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans 
was  "a  crude  violation  of  the  Charter."  °  Mr.  Katz- 
Suchy  (Poland)  expressed  similar  sentiments,  but 
a  vote  of  46  to  6,  with  3  abstentions,  placed  the^ 
problem  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly. 


Continuation  of  the  Debate 

VIEWS  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

As  the  debate  continued  on  September  22,  other 
view-s  were  expressed.  Mr.  Tsiang  (China)  con- 
gi'atulated  the  Greek  Government,  which,  with  the 
moral  and  material  support  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  had  been  victorious 
against  the  Communist  guerrillas.  Mr.  Tsiimg 
thought  this  development  a  matter  for  "rejoicing, 
not  only  among  the  Greeks  but  among  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples  everywhere."*  Mr.  Schuman 
(France)  was  also  hopeful  because  of  the  turn 
of  events  in  Greece  and  felt  that  the  Greek  people, 
with  the  end  of  the  guerrilla  struggle  in  sight, 
would  be ' — 


*  U.N.  doc.  A/BUR/SR.  65,  pp.  2-3,  3-4. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.  224,  pp.  21-22,  22-35 ;  U.N.  doc.  A/989. 

*  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.223,  p.  2. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.225,  pp.  23-25,  26. 
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able  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  their  serious  domes- 
tic problems  and  carry  on  the  work  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  in  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  and 
respect  for  democratic  principles. 

The  task  of  our  General  Assembly  in  this  field  is  not  yet 
finished.  In  accordance  with  our  vocation,  we  shall  have 
to  combine  authority  and  conciliation  in  order  to  secure 
the  good  will  and  cooperation  of  all  countries  concerned. 

Mr.  Castro  (El  Salvador)  who  liad  taken  a  sus- 
tained interest  in  the  Greek  case  in  years  past, 
noted  that  Greece  was  still  threatened  and  indi- 
cated that  his  delegation  had  always  supported 
proposals  looking  toward  the  protection  of  the 
political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Greece.* 

Mr.  Vyshinsky  made  no  reference  to  the  Greek 
problem  in  his  address  of  September  23,  but  Mr. 
Wierblowski  (Poland),  who  spoke  on  September 
24,  made  it  clear  that  Poland  fully  supported  the 
Soviet  position."  Foreign  Minister  Clementis 
(Czechoslovakia)  also  supported  that  position. 
He  considered  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Bal- 
kans and  its  work  "an  unfortunate  and  warning 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  United  Nations."  " 

In  view  of  the  Yugoslav-Cominform  rift,  dat- 
ing from  June  28,  1948,  the  address  of  Edvard 
Kardelj,  Foreign  Minister  of  Yugoslavia,  was  of 
special  interest.  He  significantly  did  not  repeat 
Yugoslav  statements  of  the  past,  and  his  only  di- 
rect reference  to  the  Greek  situation  was  the 
following :" 

Yugoslavia,  a  country  which  had  only  recently  been 
attacked  because  of  its  sympathies  for  the  Greek  Demo- 
cratic movement,  is  now  being  slandered  through  the 
leadership  of  the  Greek  Democratic  Army.  A  considerable 
section  of  ^he  world  press  and  radio  is  being  enlisted  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  the  vilest  inventions  and  cal- 
umnies against  our  country. 

Dr.  Charles  Malik  (Lebanon)  declared  that  the 
Lebanon  would  "support  every  measure  designed 
to  strengthen  Greece  against  any  danger  from 
the  north,  and  to  restore  to  the  Greek  people  their 
inalienable  right  to  unity  and  security."  ^^ 

CONCILIATORY  POSITION  OF  GREECE 

Constantine  Tsaldaris  (Greece),  who  spoke  on 
September  26,  spent  most  of  his  time  discussing 
the  grave  problems  which  had  confronted  Greece 
since  1946."  He  was  grateful  for  the  assistance 
given  the  Greek  Government  during  the  difficult 
period  and  noted  that  the  problem  had  now  en- 
tered a  new  phase,  with  "the  virtual  elimination 
within  our  borders  of  guerrilla  bands,"  which  per- 
mitted "Greece  to  go  forward  with  carefully  jDre- 
pared  i^lans  of  human  rehabilitation  and  economic 

"  Ihid.,  pp.  81-8.^1. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.227,  pp.  27,  28-30. 
"  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.228,  pp.  7-10. 
"  Jhid.,  pp.  28,  2!)-30. 
"  Ihid.,  pp.  33-35. 
"Ihid.,  pp.  OG-70. 
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reconstruction."  Mr.  Tsaldaris  said  that  the 
source  of  the  threat  to  Balkan  peace  had  now  been 
unmasked  and  declared  that  the  agents  employed 
in  the  attacks  had  fled  primarily  to  Albania  and 
to  Bulgaria,  both  of  which  were  physically  "within 
the  control  of  the  Cominform." 

]Mr.  Tsaldaris  wondered  whether  Albania  and 
Bulgaria  would  be  permitted  to  disarm  the  Greek 
guerrillas  or  would  be  "instructed  to  use  them  fur- 
ther to  attack  Greece."  He  noted  that,  although, 
under  international  law,  Greece  had  every  right  to 
pursue  the  Greek  guerrillas  when  they  fled  across 
the  frontier,  it  had  not  done  so  in  view  of  "the 
explosive  situation  existing  in  the  Balkans  and 
resolved  to  cooperate  toward  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  problems  of  the  Balkan  people."  But  Mr. 
Tsaldaris  also  indicated  that  the  Charter  was 
designed  to  give  a  measure  of  security  to  members 
of  the  United  Nations  although  abuse  of  the  veto 
had  dimmed  hopes  in  that  respect.  He  believed 
that  article  51  had  marked  out  a  path  "for  collec- 
tive defensive  action  until  the  Security  Council 
can  itself  employ  effective  enforcement  measures." 
But  Greece  wanted  peace  and  Mr.  Tsaldaris  stated 
that  Greece  would — 

continue  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  to  respect  the  prin- 
ciple of  pacific  settlement  of  all  disputes  as  all  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  have  agreed  to  do.  Greece  will 
defend  itself  when  attacked,  but  Greece  will  not  attack. 

POSITION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Mr.  Bevin,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  his  address  of 
September  26,  noted  "some  improvement  in  the 
situation  in  Greece"  and  stated  his  conviction  that 
"the  whole  world  i-ealizes  that  the  promotion  of 
civil  war  anywhere  or  interference  from  outside  is 
contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations."  "    Mr.  Bevin  concluded  as  follows: 

Greece  has  paid  a  heavy  price  for  her  liberty.  We  hope 
she  will  now  be  left  alone  in  peace  and  that  she  will  be 
free  to  hold  her  elections  without  interference.  I  trust 
she  will  find  it  possible  to  be  generous  to  those  of  her  people 
who  were  misled.  Greece  was  a  signatory  to  the  five  Peace 
Treaties  signed  in  1947.  Unfortunately,  she  still  has  no 
agreement  with  her  neighbour,  Albania.  This  little  coun- 
try has  been  used  as  a  base,  for  attacks  on  Greece.  I  would 
encourage  Greece  now  to  settle  her  differences  with  all 
her  neighbours  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  would  urge 
her  not  to  adopt  the  .'ittitude  followed  by  those  who  raped 
her.  In  this  connexion,  His  Jlajesty's  Government  is 
indebted  to  the  members  of  the  I'.alkan  Commission,  whose 
report  we  have  received  and  read. 

Closure  of  the  General  Debate 

As  the  general  debate  drew  to  a  close,  Mr.  Man- 
uilsky  (Ukraine)  commented  that  Mr.  Bevin's 
remarks  were  "ludicrous"  since  "the  whole  world" 
knew  "that,  from  1945  until  now,  Greece  has  been 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.  229,  pp.  6,  7  10. 
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occupied  by  foreign  troops." "  He  could  not 
refrain  from  the  cliiir<je  tiiut  Mr.  Kardelj  had  "no 
riglit  to  spcalc  of  tlie  national  sovereignty  of  states, 
as  the  Government  which  he  represents  is  associat- 
ing itself  with  Fascist  Greece  against  the  Albanian 
State  and  against  nciglibouring  Bulgaria."  The 
representative  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  on  the 
other  hand,  thouglit  the  situation  in  Greece  was 
now  imjiroving  and  he  hoped  that  "very  soon  nor- 
mal relations  of  good  neighbourliness  will  be  rees- 
tablished between  Greece  and  its  neighbouring 
States."" 


III.     DISCUSSION  IN  THE  POLITICAL 
AND  SECURITY  COMMITTEE 

Conciliation  Committee 

AUSTRALIAN  RESOLUTION 

The  question  of  "threats  to  the  political  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  of  Greece" 
was  placed  first  on  the  agenda  of  the  First  Com- 
mittee on  September  27,  1949,"  actual  discussion 
of  the  problem  began  on  September  28. 

At  the  outset,  Ambassador  Makin  (Australia) 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  a  continuation 
of  the  discussions  which  Dr.  Evatt  had  begun  in 
November  19-18 — the  appointment  of  a  new  Con- 
ciliation Committee — '* 

consisting  of  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Secretary-General,  and  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  First  Committee,  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ciliation Committee  appointed  at  the  Third  Regular  Ses- 
sion in  an  endeavour  to  reach  a  pacific  settlement  of  exist- 
ing differences  between  Greece  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  other,  to  make 
any  necessary  recommendations  thereto,  and  to  consult 
in  its  discretion  with  other  powers  which  might  be  able 
to  assist. 

The  draft  resolution  called  for  a  report  by  Oc- 
tober 17  and  for  deferring  consideration  of  the 
Greek  question  pending  receipt  of  the  report. 

In  supporting  the  resolution.  Ambassador 
Makin  called  attention  both  to  Dr.  Evatt's  state- 
ment of  jAIay  19,  19-19,  concerning  the  work  of 
conciliation  and  to  the  supplementary  report  of 
the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Bal- 
kans, of  September  16,^'  noting  that  a  similar 
proposal  had  been  adopted  unanimously  on  No- 
vember 10,  1948. 

"Tbid.,  pp.  37.  .^S-€0. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  96,  97-100,  101. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.1/SR.274,  pp.  1-7. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/481.  For  background  in  the  third 
session  .'^ee  "Tlie  Problem  of  Greece  in  the  Third  Session 
of  the  General  As.sembly,"  cited,  pp.  598-601;  U.N.  doc. 
A/93o:  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee 
on  the  Balkans,  pars.  26-36,  annex  5. 
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POSITION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen  (United  States)  supported 
the  Australian  proposal  and,  like  Air.  Makin, 
hoped  that  no  substantive  discussion  would  fol- 
low.-'" Referring  to  the  projected  Conciliation 
Committee,  he  stated : 

It  should  not  need  to  bo  reiterated  that  the  neighbors 
of  Greece  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  her  iulernal  affairs. 
Good  neighbors  do  not  indulge  in  civil  war  moiigcring. 
If  wo  really  want  to  give  Greece  the  opportunity  to  re- 
construct in  freedom  her  war-shattered  political  and 
economic  life,  we  must  see  that  the  external  threats  which 
have  endangered  her  security  are  removed. 

Nor  should  it  need  to  be  reiterated  that  international 
treaties  regulate  the  boundaries  of  Greece  and  her  north- 
ern neighbors.  Under  the  Charter  they  are  not  subject  to 
cliange  by  force  or  threat  of  I'orce.  In  our  view,  it  cannot 
advance  the  cause  of  conciliation  and  peaceful  settlement 
to  introduce  at  this  time  extraneous  territorial  issues. 

Mr.  Cohen  thought  the  terms  of  reference  pro- 
posed were  flexible  enough  to  enable  the  Concilia- 
tion Committee  to  fulfill  its  tasks  if  the  states 
concerned  were  desirous  of  peace. 

He  declared  that  the  United  States  had  "no 
si^ecial  interests  in  Greece  which  in  any  way 
threaten  the  security  of  the  Balkan  countries  or 
any  other  country."  He  indicated  that  the  United 
States  would  do  all  in  its  power  to  assist  the  Con- 
ciliation Committee  "to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
settlement,"  and  he  thought  the  principal  officers 
of  the  First  Committee  and  of  the  Assembly  could 
be  trusted  to  accomplish  their  task.  In  closing, 
he  declared: 

Of  course  it  is  our  view  that  if  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mission is  unable  to  effect  a  pacific  settlement  within  the 
time  proposed  in  the  Australian  draft,  this  Committee 
should  proceed  to  consider  and  act  upon  the  Balkan  Com- 
mittee's report.  We  should  not  conclude  the  present 
session  witliout  taking  some  effective  measures  to  prevent 
the  continued  fomenting  of  guerrilla  warfare  against 
Greece  in  violation  of  the  Charter. 


POLISH  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  Katz-Suchy  (Poland)  recalled  the  predis- 
position of  Poland  toward  conciliation  and 
thought  the  Australian  proposal  deserved  careful 
study.^^  But,  in  any  case,  he  thought  the  Greek 
Government  should  make  "certain  preliminary 
moves,"  and,  because  of  "himianitarian"  consid- 
erations, he  urged  that  the  First  Committee  should 
"appeal  to  the  Greek  authorities  in  the  interest 
of  a  solutioii  through  conciliation  to  suspend 
immediately  political  terrorism,  executions,  and 
courts  martial,"  calling  attention,  especially,  to 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Zevgos.^^ 

Mr.  Kiselev  (Byelorussia)  supported  the  Polish 
proposal  and  urged  postponement  of  action  on  the 
Australian  draft  resolution  which,  he  thought, 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR.  275,  pp.  2-3. 

"Jhid.,  pp.  3-4. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/483. 
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deserved  careful  study .^^  Both  Mr.  King  (Liberia) 
and  Mr.  Viteri-LaFronte  (Eucador)  opposed  the 
Polish  maneuver  but  supported  the  Australian 
proposal.^* 

Hector  McNeil  (United  Kingdom)  argued 
forcefully  in  behalf  of  another  attempt  at  concili- 
ation and  expressed  his  view  that  "the  Greek- 
Albanian  territorial  problem"  did  not  constitute 
"an  insurmountable  difficulty."  ^^  Although  the 
United  Kingdom  had  not  thought  of  suggesting 
the  procedure  of  the  proposed  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  McNeil  observed  that  the  Soviet  rep- 
resentative had  referred  to  article  2  (7)  of  the 
Charter,  and  he  noted  that  "there  was  no  question 
of  interfering  during  these  talks  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Greece."  Such  matters  "were  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  talks  and  the  competence  of  the 
General  Assembly,"  and  any  move  to  introduce 
them  would  only  prejudice  success. 

Milovan  Djilas  (Yugoslavia)  welcomed  any 
measures  for  normalizing  relations  between  Greece 
and  its  northern  neighbors  and  supported  the 
Australian  proposal  but  referred  to  the  "terror- 
ism" in  Greece  against  "the  Macedonian  minor- 
ity." ^^  Mr.  Djilas  added  that  "since  the  civil  war 
in  Greece  was  drawing  to  a  close  there  no  longer 
existed  any  military  justification  for  the  Greek 
Government  to  continue  such  harsh  measures.  The 
question  was  now  a  purely  humanitarian  one." 

Mr.  Vyshinsky  also  supported  the  Australian 
proposal  but  urged  as  well  a  postponement  in  the 
vote."  Likewise,  Mr.  Vyshinsky  supported  the 
Polish  draft  resolution  and  criticized  the  attitude 
of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  application  of  arti- 
cle 2  (7)  of  the  Charter  on  domestic  jurisdiction. 
But,  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Vyshinsky  stated 

the  delegation  of  the  Soviet  Union  had  in  the  past  opposed 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  .States  on  the  basis 
of  article  2  (7)  of  the  Charter.  The  U.S.S.Il.  delegation 
had  opposed  such  interference  with  regard  to  the  charge 
of  violation  of  human  rights  in  Bulgaria  and  Hungary 
and  it  would  certainly  maintain  the  same  attitude  in 
connexion  with  such  cases  in  the  future.  But  here  the 
situation  was  different.  The  appeal  was  directed  to 
humanitarian  feelings  which  were  stronger  than  legal 
considerations.  In  the  case  of  Catherine  Zevgos  there 
was  no  reason  to  Inflict  such  a  harsh  punishment.  She 
was  a  victim  of  injustice.    .  .  . 

Tlie  proposal  was  simply  a  request  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  First  Committee  enter  into  contact  with  the  Greek 
delegation  with  a  view  to  setting  aside  the  death  sentence 
passed  upon  a  woman  who  had  been  unjustly  convicted. 


The  Greek  delegation  supported  the  Australian 
l^roposal,  and  Mr.  Pipinelis  noted — 

that  the  Conciliation  Committee  created  during  the  Third 
Session  of  the  Geueral  Assembly  had  reported  that  the 
Greek  delegation  acceded  to  all  its  proposals  and  that  the 
failure  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  was  due  only  to  the 
fact  that  the  Albanian  Government  had  failed  to  reply  to 
the  proposals  of  Dr.  Evatt.  Ever  since  the  Third  Regular 
Session  of  the  Assembly  and  in  spite  of  their  early  failure 
the  Greek  delegation  had  continued  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  a  rapprochement.  Tlie  experience  with 
Yugoslavia  had  shown  how  little  was  needed  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  the  disputants. 

Mr.  Pipinelis  made  clear  that  the  first  basic 
element  in  conciliation  was  an  assurance  of  good 
faith.^^  The  second  fundamental  principle  was 
that  "international  law  and  the  main  juridical 
premise  of  the  Charter  must  be  accepted  as  the  basis 
of  the  discussions;  otherwise,  the  consultations 
would  run  the  risk  of  ending  in  confusion  and 
oratorical  diatribes."  Mr.  Pipinelis  assured  the 
First  Committee  that  the  Greek  delegation — 

was  prepared  to  co-operate  in  a  genuine  and  sincere  effort 
of  conciliation  with  its  neighbours.  However,  the  Greek 
Government  was  not  prepared  to  lend  itself  to  manoeuvers 
which,  under  false  pretenses,  were  designed  to  perpetrate 
an  international  plot  against  Greece  and  thus  to  perpetu- 
ate the  events  which  had  ravaged  Greece  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Manuilsky  (Ukraine)  also  supported  the 
Australian  proposal,  along  with  that  of  Poland, 
and  he  strongly  favored  "an  appeal  for  suspension 
of  executions  in  Greece  while  the  Conciliation 
Committee  was  functioning."  ^^ 

Mr.  Castro  (El  Salvador)  thought  that  "pres- 
sure was  being  exercised  on  an  essentially  domestic 
question,"  and  it  was  therefore  a  violation  of  article 
2  (7)  of  the  Charter.  Nevertheless,  he  thought  the 
Committee  could  do  something  and  recalling  the 
precedent  established  in  1948,  submitted  a  proposal 
authorizing  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  First  Connnittee  to  consult  informally  with  the 
Greek  representative  concerning  the  matter  of 
death  sentences.  That  procedure,  Mr.  Castro 
thought,  "would  not  interfere  with  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  Greece."  ^^ 

Couve  de  Murville  (France)  expressed  his 
awareness  of  the  "important  questions  of  principle 
with  regard  to  interferences  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Member  States"  which  it  raised.^^  His  sugges- 
tion that  any  decision  on  the  Polish  proposal  be 
deferred  until  the  First  Connnittee  had  decided 
on  the  Australian  proposal  was  adopted." 


Because  of  the  attacks  made  upon  his  Govern- 
ment, Panayotis  Pipinelis  (Greece)  felt  compelled 
to  make  a  broader  statement  than  he  had  planned.*' 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.275,  p.  4. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  5-6. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  7-8. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  8-10. 
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APPROVAL  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  PROPOSAL 

On  Sepl  ember  29,  the  First  Connnittee  unani- 
mously approved,  without  change,  the  Australian 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/93!),  par.  45. 
""  U.N.  doc.  A/C.  1/SR.  275,  pp.  11-12. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  15.    See,  "The  Problem  of  Greece  in  the  Third 
Session  of  tlie  General  Assembly,"  cited,  pp.  581-582. 
"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.  1/SR.  275,  pp.  15-16. 
"Jbid.,  p.  16. 
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proposal  to  establish  a  Conciliation  Committee. 
Among  the  connncnts  in  the  discussion,  Mr.  Jamali 
(Iraq),  noted  that  tlie  observance  of  two  princi- 
ples in  the  work  of  (he  Conciliation  Committee" 
was  essential : 

In  the  first  place,  only  tlie  lawful  government  of  any 
country  could  take  action  when  subversive  elements  at- 
tempti'd  to  destroy  its  authority.  Any  assistance  to  such 
rebels  would  constitute  iin  act  of  intervention  in  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  that  State.  Secondly  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment had  no  right  to  connnent  on  internal  measures  taken 
by  the  legally  constituted  authorities  of  a  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  peace  within  the  country.  Unless  those 
two  basic  rules  were  observed,  there  could  be  no  peace 
among  the  nations. 

Althouj];]i  he  approved  the  creation  of  a  Con- 
ciliation Committee,  Mr.  Jamali  "felt  sure  that 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  would  be  greatly 
facilitated  if  article  2  (7)  of  the  Charter  were 
better  understood."  Mr.  Couve  de  Murville 
(France)  expressed  a  similar  view.  He  pointed 
out  that  "the  problem  before  the  United  Nations 
was  not  the  Greek  question,  but  tlie  relations  of 
that  country  with  its  northern  neighbours."  ^^ 

Mr.  Katz-Suchy  (Poland),  however,  sought  to 
direct  attention  to  the  internal  problems  of 
Greece.'^  He  indicated  that,  "if  peace  were  to  be 
restored,  conciliation  should  begin  at  home."  Mr. 
Katz-Suchy  supported  the  attempt  at  conciliation, 
"which  erred  only  in  seeking  the  solution  of  a 
minor  aspect  of  one  problem,  whereas  it  should 
strive  to  settle  the  internal  ]>roblein  and  the  rela- 
tions of  Greece  with  its  neighbours  at  one  and  the 
same  time."  He  thought  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee should  take  into  consideration  all  views 
expressed  in  the  First  Committee  "and  should 
work  for  conciliation  in  every  possible  sphere." 

Polish  Maneuver  Concerning  Executions 

The  First  Committee  dealt  next  with  the  Polish 
proposal,  an  amendment  by  the  Cuban  delegation, 
and  the  draft  resolution  of  El  Salvador,  all  of 
whicli  were  concerned  with  a  possible  appeal  for 
clemency  in  Greece  in  the  case  of  capital  punish- 
ment." 

Mr.  Pipinelis  (Greece)  opened  the  discussion  by 
pointing  out  that  the  Polish  proposal  was  only 
"the  latest  in  a  series  of  similar  attacks  on  the  good 
name  and  dignity  of  Greece."  ^'  He  doubted  the 
good  faith  of  Mr.  Katz-Suchy  but  more  important 
■was  the  "constitutional  issue  of  the  competence  of 
the  United  Nations  to  deal  with  the  matter  and  of  a 
political  action  which  assumed  the  form  of  an  hu- 
manitarian appeal."  He  gave  the  First  Committee 
certain  details  on  the  guerrilla  war  against  the 
Government,  in  which  during  4  years,  more  than 

"  r.N.  doc.  .VC.1/SR.276,  pp.  2-3. 

"Ibid.,  p.  3. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  4-5. 
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50,000  persons  had  been  murdered  and  11,750  vil- 
lages sacked.  In  1948,  11,759  persons  had  been 
brought  before  military  tribunals;  C),^li  had  been 
acquitted;  and  1,098  had  been  sentenced  to  death, 
of  whom  G95  had  been  executed.  During  the 
4-year  jjeriod  ending  on  April  30,  1949,  2,:il4  per- 
sons had  been  executed.  Mr.  Pipinelis  went  on 
to  say : 

Again,  the  long  series  of  measures  for  granting  amnes- 
ties taken  during  the  years  1945  to  1948  should  he  kept 
In  mind.  These  measures  were  carried  still  further  by  a 
new  decision  submitted  to  the  Greek  Parliament  on  29 
September  1949  in  an  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrible 
tragedy.  Under  the  new  bill,  most  of  the  guilty  persons, 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  various  punishments  short  of 
the  death  penalty,  would  be  interned  in  reeducation  camps, 
where  the  most  satisfactory  results  had  so  far  been  ob- 
tained. It  had  already  been  considered  that  70  percent  of 
the  persons  detained  in  those  camps  might  be  set  free.  In 
addition,  the  Greek  Government  had  decided  to  refer  all 
cases  of  capital  punishment  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  by  which  it  had  always  been 
guided,  namely,  that  punishment  should  be  meted  out  only 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  That 
would  put  an  end  to  the  slanderous  and  malicious  accusa- 
tions brought  against  Greece. 

Mr.  Katz-Suchy,  however,  continued  to  press 
his  attack  upon  the  Greek  delegation  and  charged 
the  Greek  Government  with  responsibility  for  a 
"reign  of  terror."  He  added  that  "if  the  Concilia- 
tion Committee  was  to  be  able  to  act  effectively,  the 
atmosphere  of  terror  prevailing  in  Greece  must 
above  all  be  dispelled."  ^^  Mr.  Penado  (El  Salva- 
dor) ,  in  the  light  of  the  Pipinelis  statement,  with- 
drew his  delegation's  proopsal.*" 

Mr.  Kan  (China)  considered  the  Polish  pro- 
posal contrary  to  the  Charter,  under  article  2  (7), 
and  remarked  that  it  was  a  political  maneuver  "in 
humanitarian  disguise  to  condemn  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment even  before  the  Conciliation  Committee 
had  been  seized  of  the  matter."  ^^  Mr.  Alvarez 
(Cuba),  Dr.  Malik  (Lebanon),  and  Mr.  Domingo 
(Uruguay)  adopted  a  similar  view.''-  As  the  de- 
bate moved  on,  Mr.  McNeil  (United  Kingdom) 
pointed  out  that,  in  November  1948,  the  First 
Committee  had  rejected  a  similar  proposal  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  have  constituted  interfer- 
ence in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Greece."  Mr.  de 
Murville  (France)  noted  the  appeal  to  "humani- 
tarian feelings,"  but  he  called  attention  to  the 
problem  of  the  "competence  of  the  United  Nations" 
with  respect  to  "the  domestic  affairs  of  a  state." 
In  view  of  the  Pipinelis  statement,  he  thought  the 
wisest  course  would  be  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Polish  proposal ;  otherwise,  he  would  have  to  vote 
against  it."  Mr.  Londono  (Colombia)  also  sensed 
the  "exclusively  political"  character  of  the  Polish 
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proposal  while  Dr.  Bebler  did  not  feel  reassured 
by  the  statements  of  Mr.  Pipinelis  *^  and  referred 
to  the  "terror"  against  the  Macedonian  minority  in 
Greece.  Sir  Benegal  Kau  (India)  thought  the 
efforts  at  conciliation  would  have  a  better  chance 
of  success  if  the  Polish  resolution  were  not 
adopted.*" 

Mr.  Pipinelis  replied  both  to  Mr.  Katz-Suchy 
and  to  Dr.  Bebler  before  the  vote.  He  declared 
that  his  Government  "was  giving  every  proof  of 
its  sincerity  and  good  faith  by  facilitating  the  in- 
vestigations of  all  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sions, particularly  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Balkans."  " 

In  a  roll-call  vote,  the  Polish  proposal  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  41  votes  to  6,  with  9 
abstentions.** 

Opportunities  for  propaganda,  even  while  the 
Conciliation  Committee  was  attempting  to  carry 
out  its  difficult  tasks,  were  not  neglected.  On  Oc- 
tober 3,  Mr.  Katz-Suchy  intervened  in  the  debate 
in  the  First  Committee  on  the  disposition  of  the 
former  Italian  colonies  in  order  again  to  raise 
the  question  of  executions  in  Greece.*^  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
ciliation Committee  and  to  President  Romulo  to 
investigate  the  execution  of  George  Demosthenes 
on  September  30.  Mr.  Manuilsky  joined  in  the 
attack  although  Chairman  Pearson  reminded  him 
that  the  Committee  was  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Italian  colonies,  not  Greece,  and  he 
indicated  that  the  Conciliation  Committee  would 
report  to  the  First  Committee  as  soon  as  possible.^" 
This  maneuver  was  continued  on  October  4  when 
Mr.  Kiselev  (Byelorussia)  asked  for  a  report  from 
the  Conciliation  Committee  concerning  the  mat- 
ter." Ambassador  Dendramis  (Greece)  explained 
that  George  Demosthenes  had  been  condemned  by 
a  legal  court,  according  to  the  law,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  simply  instruct  the  judicial 
branch  not  to  carry  out  the  law,  and  that  the  ac- 
cused had  been  executed  before  the  promulgation 
of  the  Government's  decision  on  revision  of  the 
criminal  procedure.^^ 

Mr.  Kiselev  took  another  opportunity  to  renew 
the  question  on  the  same  date,  and  the  Chairman, 
who  had  hoped  for  a  report,  explained  that  he 
would  make  one  at  the  next  session.'*^  Mr.  Pipi- 
nelis, who  thought  the  Chairman  should  protect 
delegations  from  such  breaches  of  the  rules,^* — 
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reiterated  that  the  sentence  in  question  had  been  executed 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  recent  measure  of  the 
Greek  Government  which  he  had  mentioned  during  the 
previous  meeting.  Since  that  measure  had  been  promul- 
gated no  death  sentence  had  been  carried  out  in  Greece, 
and  he  was  sure  that  that  would  continue  to  be  tlie  case. 

Mr.  Arutinian  (U.S.S.R.),  as  did  Mr.  Manuil- 
sky, supported  Mr.  Kiselev.  But,  finally,  to  end 
the  discussion,  Ambassador  Jessup  (United 
States)  moved  adjournment,  which  was  carried 
by  43  votes  to  6,  with  1  abstention.^^ 

Mr.  Pearson  reported  on  October  5  ^^  that  some 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee, and  he  hoped  that  "nothing  would  be  done 
which  might  further  complicate  the  task  of  the 
Conciliation  Committee."  Eecalling  the  De- 
mosthenes case,  the  Chairman  stated  that  the 
Greek  delegation  had  assured  President  Romulo 
"that  it  would  adhere  strictly  to  the  statement 
made  previously,  namely  that  cases  of  persons  who 
had  been  sent  to  camps  would  be  submitted  to  a 
council  and  all  death  sentences  would  be  reviewed 
by  a  court  of  amnesty."  According  to  the  letter 
of  the  Greek  delegation,  Demosthenes  had  been 
found  guilty  of  treason  by  a  unanimous  decision 
of  a  court  martial  in  Athens  on  September  23,  and 
executed  before  the  promulgation  of  the  new  meas- 
ures of  clemency  on  September  30. 

The  Chairman  hoped  that  the  Committee  would 
now  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  the  former 
Italian  colonies,  but  Mr.  Katz-Suchy  sought  to' 
revert  to  the  Greek  question  until  interrupted  by 
the  Chairman."  Thereupon,  under  rule  112,  the 
Polish  proposal  was  put  to  the  vote  and  rejected  by 
34  to  6,  with  14  abstentions.^*  Mr.  Pipinelis  re- 
served his  right  to  reply.  Of  special  interest  was 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Arutinian  (U.S.S.R.)  which 
severely  castigated  the  Greek  Government  and 
noted  that  "while  terror  and  the  persecution  of 
democratic  elements  continued  to  reign  in  Greece, 
the  possibility  of  settling  the  Greek  problem  and 
of  a  return  to  normal  life  was  excluded."  °"' 


Report  of  the  Conciliation  Committee 

The  First  Committee  did  not  refer  to  the  Greek 
question  again  before  October  18  when  a  brief 
communication  from  President  Romulo  was  read  ^ 
M-hich  indicated  that  the  Conciliation  Connnittee, 
after  holding  29  meetings,  regretted  that  "in  spite 
of  its  best  efforts  it  was  unable  to  develop  a  basis 
of  conciliation  on  which  agreement  could  be 
reached    between    the    governments   of   Albania, 

''Loc.  cit. 
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Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece."  The  Commit- 
tee believed,  however,  that  the  discussions  had 
clarilied  the  issues  and,  perhaps,  had  narrowed 
"the  points  of  difl'erence."  The  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee "would  be  liapp}'  to  resume  its  efforts  at 
any  time  during  the  present  session  whenever  the 
parties  concerned  consider  this  to  be  desirable." 
Although  the  work  of  the  Conciliation  Committee 
was  to  be  suspended.  President  Komulo  felt  that  it 
had  done  "everything  in  its  power  to  facilitate 
agieement  between  the  parties  concerned." 
Wliether  through  the  Committee  or  by  direct  nego- 
tiations, it  was  "essential  to  reach  such  an  agree- 
ment if  conditions  of  securit}'  and  stability  are  to 
be  restored  to  the  areas  concerned." 

The  Conciliation  Committee  made  a  more  de- 
tailed report  on  October  22,°'  which  noted  that,  as 
a  result  of  consultations  with  the  delegations  of 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia,  and 
also  with  those  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, the  I'nited  Kingdom,  and  tlie  United 
States,  the  draft  agreement  prepared  by  the  first 
Conciliation  Committee  and  submitted  on  May  6, 
1949.  was  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

Although  the  Conciliation  Committee  was  not 
successful  in  resolvin":  the  problems  with  which 
it  was  faced,  after  holding  numerous  meetings,  the 
issues  involved  were  clarified,  if  not  narrowed. 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia  substantially  accepted  the 
tentative  suggestions  for  draft  agreements  which 
the  Committee  set  forth  on  October  14,  1949.  Al- 
bania and  Bulgaria  did  not.  The  Yugoslav  repre- 
sentative, moreover,  orally  indicated  that  his  Gov- 
ernment did  not  "exclude  the  possibility  of  signing 
a  separate  agreement  with  Greece."  As  a  result 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Conciliation  Committee,  for 
example,  "agreement"  wr.s  reached  in  principle 
that  (1)  diplomatic  relations  should  be  established 
between  Greece,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Albania  and 
Bulgaria,  on  the  other;  (2)  frontier  conventions 
for  the  settlement  of  frontier  incidents  should  be 
renewed,  revised  or  established;  and  (3)  mixed 
frontier  commissions  should  be  established. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  resolution  concerning 
the  repatriation  of  Greek  children  should  be  im- 
pltmented,  although  the  Albanian  representative 
insisted  that  his  Government  was  not  concerned, 
since  there  were  no  longer  any  Greek  children  in 
Albania.  Albania  and  Bulgaria  rejected  the  idea 
of  a  neutral  chairman  for  the  proposed  frontier 
commissions  or  any  kind  of  verification  by  the 
United  Nations  of  their  assertions  as  to  the  dis- 
arming and  interning  of  Greek  guerrillas  who  had 
fled  to  their  territories. 

"  IT.N.  doc.  A/C.l/.'')06  to  be  appendix  I.  Annexes  1  and 
2  were  Soviet  proposals  wlilch  represented  a  gross  inter- 
ference In  tlie  domestic  affairs  of  Greece  and  were  un- 
accoptalile  to  Greece  and  were  turned  down  by  U.K.  and 
U.S.  in  May  l'i49.  (See  Tass  dispatch,  May  1!),  Bullktin 
of  May  ;J!»,  191!).  p.  OOC,  and  Foreign  Office  st.Ttcniont  of 
May  20  in  the  New  Yorlc  Times  of  May  21,  1!)-19.)  Mr. 
Vyshinsky  repeated  the  Soviet  position  in  a  press  confer- 
ence on  October  18,  and  it  was  embodied  in  the  Soviet 
draft  resolution  of  Oct.  27,  1949  (A/C.1/518). 
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Greece  not  only  accepted  the  formula  of  the 
Conciliation  Connnitlec  concerning  the  Albanian- 
Gieek  frontier,  but  also  propo.sed  that,  luider  the 
Cl'.arter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  parties  agree 
to  refrain  from  (he  threat  or  use  of  force  again.st 
the  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity 
of  the  other,  or  for  the  purpose  of  changing  exist- 
ing boimdaries.''^  Albania  and  Bulgaria,  however, 
in  line  with  the  Soviet  position,  refused  to  sign  any 
draft  agreement  Mith  Greece  unless: 

(1)  Greece  formally  renounced  its  claim  to 
Northern  Epirus  by  accepting  de  jure  the  Al- 
banian-Greek frontier  as  definitive;  and 

(2)  Greece  announced  a  general  amnesty  and 
free  parliamentary  elections  under  international 
supervision  with  Soviet  participation,  and  agreed 
to  an  international  control  commission,  w-ith  Soviet 
participation,  for  the  northern  Greek  frontiers. 

Question  of  Death  Sentences 

The  report  of  the  Conciliation  Committee  was 
discussed  on  October  18,  but,  once  more,  Mr.  Katz- 
Suchy  reverted  to  the  theme  of  death  sentences  in 
Greece  and  asked  what  the  Conciliation  Committee 
had  done  in  this  respect."^  Considerable  proce- 
dural discussion  followed,  but,  by  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  the  First  Committee  decided  to  proceed 
with  its  deliberations  concerning  the  former  Ital- 
ian colonies,  after  which  the  Greek  question  would 
be  considered. 

Wlien  the  essential  discussion  began  on  October 
24,  the  natural  assumption  was  that  it  would  cen- 
ter on  the  report  of  the  Conciliation  Committee 
and  on  that  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Balkans.  Immediately,  however,  Mr. 
Vyshinsky  sought  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
First  Committee  by  referring  to  the  question  of 
alleged  e.iecutions  and  noting  the  fact  that  the 
matter  of  death  sentences  in  Greece  had  not  been 
referred  to  by  the  Conciliation  Committee.  Mr. 
Vyshinsky  described  the  alleged  "terror"  in  Greece 
in  some  detail  and  noted  that  the  families  of  eight 
condemned  persons  had  appealed  to  the  Soviet 
Government  to  save  their  lives.** 


'"See  also  Resolution  290  (IV)  on  "The  Essentials  of 
Peace,"  for  similar  principles ;  Bulletin  of  Nov.  28,  1949, 
p.  807. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.293,  pp.  2-3,  3-7. 
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and  throughout  the  period  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
Soviet  representative  and  representatives  of  other  Eastern 
European  states  .showed  no  concern  regarding  executions 
in  various  Cominform  countries  during  this  period,  or  in 
mass  arrests  and  death  .sentences.  Cases  in  point  were 
the  execution  of  Laszlo  Raik,  former  Hungarian  Foreign 
Minister,  and  two  others  on  October  10;  the  execution  of 
6  alleged  leaders  of  revolt  at  Brno,  Czechoslovakia,  on 
November  C,  and  numerous  arrests  immediately  there- 
after ;  the  execution  of  14  people  in  Albania  on  October  24 ; 
the  execution  of  Trakclio  Kostov  in  Bulgaria  on  December 
10,  1949 ;  the  sentencing  to  death,  on  November  23, 1949,  of 
4  Rumanian   army   ofiScers ;   and   wholesale  arrests  in 
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Mr.  Pipinelis  (Greece)  ^^  expressed  his  surprise 
that  delegates,  "who  once  again  invoked  humani- 
tarian considerations  and  resumed  their  accusa- 
tions against  the  'monarcho-fascist'  Government, 
did  not  realize  that  there  were  cases  more  worthy 
of  consideration  closer  to  their  own  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity," and  he  referred  to  events  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  Hungary  as  examples  and  to  the  fact  that 
17,000  Greeks  from  the  Caucasus  had  been  trans- 
ported from  their  homes.  He  also  had  in  mind 
the  violations  of  the  peace  treaties  by  Bulgaria, 
Kumania,  and  Hungary.  Referring  to  the 
leniency  legislation  of  September  30,  Mr.  Pipi- 
nelis added  that  the  Greek  Government  "had 
decided  to  refer  all  death  sentences  to  a  reprieve 
court,"  as  he  had  explained  previously.  After 
giving  biographic  sketches  of  two  of  the  con- 
demned, Mr.  Pipinelis  stated  that  certain  delega- 
tions "had  been  guilty  of  intervention  in  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  Greece."  He  charged  that  the 
Soviet  delegation  was  no  longer  "concerned  with 
executions  but  with  convictions,  just  as  if  the  work- 
ing of  the  Greek  courts  could  be  stopped  at  the 
bidding  of  the  representative  of  the  U.S.S.E.  or 
of  any  other  country."  With  the  return  of  peace 
and  the  end  of  foreign  intervention,  he  was  con- 
fident that  "clemency  would  prevail  to  an  ever 
gi-eater  extent,"  although  strict  security  measures 
had  been  necessitated  by  guerrilla  war. 

Further  propaganda  attacks  came  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Soviet  bloc,  all  of  which  repeated  the 
familiar  phrases  and  approach.""  Mr.  Cohen 
(United  States)  however,"' — 

thought  that  all  the  representatives  would  like  to  see  a 
stop  put  to  military  executions  throughout  the  world. 
Everyone  desired  that  the  conditions  rendering  those 
sentences  necessary  should  be  eliminated,  but  the  First 
Committee  should  first  of  all  adhere  to  an  effective  pro- 
cedure. It  had  repeatedly  decided  in  the  past  that  it  was 
not  competent  to  deal  with  individual  cases.  Thus,  for 
example,  when  the  question  of  the  violation  of  human 
rights  in  certain  ex-enemy  states  had  been  discussed,  no 
one  had  asked  the  First  Committee  to  try  to  intervene  in 
individual  cases.  Neither  the  General  Assembly  nor  the 
First  Committee  could  set  itself  up  as  a  Court  of  Appeal. 

Mr.  Cohen  felt  that  if  the  Committee  "wanted 
a  normal  situation  to  prevail  in  Greece,  it  should 
concentrate  its  efforts  on  the  problem  before  it, 
namely  the  threats  to  the  territorial  integrity  and 
political  independence  of  Greece,  which  was  the 
reason  for  the  existence  of  martial  law  in  Greece." 

The  debate  continued  with  a  further  interven- 
tion by  Mr.  Vyshinsky  concerning  death  sentences, 
while  Dr.  Bebler  (Yugoslavia)  called  attention  to 

Poland.  Early  in  January  1950,  7  alleged  "traitors"  were 
execute<]  in  Czechoslovakia.  On  January  12,  1050,  the 
Soviet  Government  announced  revival  of  the  death  penalty 
for  cases  involving  espionage,  treason,  and  sal)otage. 
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the  "reign  of  terror"  in  Greece  against  the  Slavo- 
Macedonian  element."*  Sir  Carl  Berendsen  (New 
Zealand)  however,"' — 

thought  that  the  Greek  Government  should  certainly 
give  proof  of  the  greatest  possible  clemency.  He  could 
not,  however,  support  the  U.S.S.R.  proposal,  because  the 
Committee  was  in  total  ignorance  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 
It  was  possible  that  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
resolution  were  innocent,  but  they  might  equally  well  be 
guilty.  Moreover,  even  if  the  Committee  were  fully 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  It  could  not  ask  a  member  state 
to  suspend  measures  it  intended  to  take. 

Although  the  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  18  to  14, 
with  21  abstentions,  decided  to  vote  immediately 
on  the  Soviet  proposal,  a  motion  for  adjournment 
was  adopted  instead,  on  a  Lebanese  proposal,  by 
a  vote  of  33  to  13,  with  7  abstentions,  and  the  dis- 
cussion, as  a  result,  was  prolonged." 

It  was  quite  evident  when  the  First  Committee 
met  again  on  October  25,  that  a  question,  not  on  its 
agenda,  would  entail  considerable  discussion  before 
it  could  get  to  the  basic  question  of  "threats  to  the 
political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Greece."  Mr.  de  Alba  (Mexico)  recognized  that 
the  First  Committee  had  no  right  to  ask  the  Greek 
Government  to  proceed  along  the  lines  proposed 
in  the  Soviet  draft  resolution.  While  Mr.  Manuil- 
sky  continued  the  Soviet  attack,  Mr.  de  la  Tour- 
ne'lle  (France)  and  Sir  Terence  Shone  (United 
Kingdom)  opposed  the  Soviet  proposal.'^  Sir 
Terence  thouglit  the  Committee  had  spent  too 
much  time  on  the  question,  which  had  been  disposed 
of  in  1948,  when  the  First  Committee  had  decided 
that  it  was  incompetent.  He,  then,  referred  to  the 
assurances  which  the  Greek  Government  had  given. 
He  noted  that  "the  Committee  could  not  prevent 
the  Greek  Government  from  administering  justice 
in  its  own  territories  or  from  passing  sentence. 
The  Political  Committee  M'as  not  a  court  of  appeal 
and  should  proceed  without  further  delay  with 
the  matters  within  its  competence."  Ambassador 
van  Langenhove  (Belgium)  also  thouglit  the  Com- 
mittee should  pass  on  to  the  real  question  before 
it,  but  Mr.  Katz-Suchy  insisted  on  continuing  the 
discussion,  with  much  abuse  of  the  Greek 
Government." 

As  the  discussion  continued,  Sophocles  Venizelos 
(Greece)  called  attention  to  the  new  Greek  legis- 
lation and  also  stressed  that  since  there  had  been 
no  executions  after  September  30,"'  "the  countries 
of  the  Soviet  bloc"  were  concentrating  on  the  I 
Greek  judicial  process  and  were  attempting  "to 
rekindle  the  zeal  of  the  defeated  partisans  and 
encourage  acts  of  violence  and  sabotage  under 
humanitarian  pretexts." 

Mr.  Vyshinsky,  nevertheless,  continued  his  at- 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  14-15. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

'"Ihid.,  p.  16. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.295,  pp.  2-3. 

'"/(;id.,  pp.  .3-4,  5-6. 
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tack,  although  he  anneared  to  have  some  question 
concerning  the  pi-oblen»  of  competence,  since  he 
noted  that  article  2  (7)  of  the  Charter  spoke  of 
"matters  which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  any  State"  and  remarked  that 
"some  matters  were"  not  so  far  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  a  State  that  they  could  not  he  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee"'  and  that  "there  was 
no  Chinese  Wall  between  domestic  and  external 
matters."  " 

Mr.  Viteri-LaFronte  (Ecuador)  thought  the 
Conciliation  Conunittee  might  discuss  the  problem 
of  death  sentences  with  the  Greek  delegation,  while 
Mr.  Londono  (Colombia),  who  could  not  support 
the  Soviet  proposal,  was  prepared  to  submit  a  pro- 
posal asking  that  all  countries,  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  conciliation,  suspend  death  sentences." 
The  discussion  went  on  in  much  the  same  vein  on 
October  2G.  Mr.  Kiselev  (Byelorussia^  considered 
the  Colombian  proposal  irrelevant,  wnile  a  Para- 
guayan proposal  calling  upon  the  Greek  nation 
to  end  all  sabotage,  violence,  and  executions  in 
order  to  restore  "spiritual  peace"  to  "the  noble 
and  courageous  Greek  people"  was  thought  un- 
realistic. Only  the  Soviet  proposal,  he  thought, 
as  amended  by  the  Polish  delegation,  was  really 
satisfactory.'* 

Mr.  Martin  (Canada)  sought  to  direct  the  discus- 
sion to  the  real  question  at  issue,  namely  the  reports 
of  the  Conciliation  Committee  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans-"  Mr. 
Martin  stated  that — 

the  U.S.S.R.  proposals  could  not  be  accepted,  because  it 
raised  a  matter  essentially  witliin  the  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Greek  Government.  Even  if  that  matter  were 
not  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, the  Committee  was  not  a  court  of  appeal  to  examine 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  eight  persons  mentioned. 
The  Committee  was  a  political  body,  and  he  therefore  hoped 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  proposal  would  not  be  accepted  and  that 
the  Committee  would  then  continue  with  its  examination 
of  the  proper  subject  with  which  it  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Katz-Suchy,  however,  called  for  "concrete 
action."  '* 

Mr.  Pipinelis  again  intervened  because  of  the 
many  attacks  on  the  Greek  Government.''  Once 
more,  he  went  into  the  subject  of  executions  and 
the  Greek  leniency  legislation.  He  reiterated  that 
there  had  been  no  executions  since  September  30, 
the  law  having  been  promulgated  on  October  6. 
But  this  was  onh'  one  aspect  of  the  question  : 

The  main  point  was  that  the  First  Committee  could  not 
take  a  decision  regarding  the  .sentence  on  the  eight  persons 
referred  to  In  the  Soviet  ITnion  proposal  witliout  under- 
taking a  study  of  the  history  of  each  case.  Otherwi.se,  any 
conclusion  would  be  arbitrary  and,  if  the  Committee 
recommended  that  the  sentences  be  annulled,  it  would  be 
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guilty  of  accepting  the  slanderous  accusations  against 
Greece  upon  their  own  merits. 

Mr.  Pipinelis  also  thought  that  the  Committee 
could  not  become  a  "court  of  appeal"  and  believed 
that  continued  discussion  of  internal  Greek  prob- 
lems woukl  result  in  distorted  work  "and  an  injus- 
tice would  be  perpetrated  against  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment." He  noted  that,  of  its  own  initiative, 
Greece  was  undertaking  conciliatory  measures  of 
"pacification,  tolerance  and  mercy  designed  to  put 
an  end  to  internal  discord"  and  was  confident  that 
it  "would  persevere  in  that  policy  by  sovereign  and 
spontaneous  acts." 

Naturally,  this  statement  was  not  acceptable  to 
Mr.  Vyshinsky,  who  launched  into  another  attack 
against  the  Greek  Government,  and  then  rejected 
the  various  draft  resolutions  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  representatives  of  Colombia,  Para- 
guay, Ecuador,  and  Uruguay.'" 

On  October  26,  the  First  Committee  dealt  with 
the  problem  of  death  sentences.  Dr.  Malik  (Leb- 
anon) invoked  rule  110  and  formally  proposed  that 
the  First  Committee  decide  whether  it  was  compe- 
tent to  consider  "proposals  regarding  the  death 
sentences  pronounced  in  certain  countries."  "  The 
debate  was  closed  and  the  Committee  by  a  vote  of 
31  to  16,  with  12  abstentions,  decided  that  it  was 
incompetent  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  proposal  ask- 
ing the  suspension  and  repeal  of  certain  death 
sentences.  Similarly,  it  declared  its  incompetence 
concerning  the  Paraguayan  proposal  by  a  vote  of 
40  to  7,  with  10  abstentions,  and  the  Colombian 
proposal  by  39  to  8,  with  8  abstentions,  and  the 
Uruguayan  proposal  by  40  to  8,  with  8  abstentions. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  a  vote  of  31  to  16,  with  12 
abstentions,  it  decided  that  it  was  competent  to 
deal  with  the  Ecuadoran  proposal.'^ 

The  substantive  vote  on  the  Ecuadoran  pro- 
posal, which  had  been  amended  by  the  United 
States  delegation,^'  was  not  taken  before  Octo- 
ber 27.  The  revised  draft  stipulated  that  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly  "ascertain  the 
views  of  the  Government  of  Greece  concerning  the 
suspension  of  death  sentences  passed  by  military 
courts  for  political  reasons,  as  long  as  the  Con- 
ciliation Committee  is  in  existence."  The  Soviet 
delegation  also  submitted  an  amendment  which 
would  have  "cancelled"  death  sentences  and  elim- 
inated the  time  limit  but  were  rejected  on  roll- 
call  votes  by  25  to  6,  with  21  abstentions,  16  to 
15,  with  22  abstentions,  and  23  to  14,  with  17 
abstentions,  respectively.  The  First  Committee 
then  adopted  the  amended  Ecuadoran  proposal 
by  a  vote  of  40  to  4,  with  10  abstentions.'* 

"/fcid.,  p.  I.''". 
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Reports  of  UNSCOB 

After  this  long  digression,  the  First  Comniittee 
was  now  ready  to  take  up  the  reports  of  the  United 
Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans,  the 
first  of  which  was  signed  in  Athens  on  August  2, 
1949  85  It  noted  that  Albania  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  material  assistance  to  the  Cxreek 
guerrillas"  and  that  Albanian  support  had  been 
"vital  to  the  continuance  of  the  Greek  guerrilla 
movement  since  all  the  main  guerrilla  concentra- 
tions are  found  on  the  Albanian  frontier.  Ihe 
report  also  pointed  out  that  Bulgaria  had  con- 
tinued to  assist  the  Greek  guerrillas  moral  assist- 
ance to  whom  had  been  openly  proclaimed  by  the 
Bulgarian  Government.  ,    ,    ,  v         i 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  that  Yugoslav 
assistance  had  recently  declined,  if  it  had  not 
ceased  entirely  in  1949,  following  the  Yugoslav- 
Cominform  rift  in  June  1948,  and  note  was  made 
of  Marshal  Tito's  speech  of  July  10, 1949,  concern- 
ing closure  of  the  Greek- Yugoslav  frontier.  Ihe 
report  stressed  the  very  important  assistance  to  the 
Greek  guerrillas  and  the  fact  that  the  Free 
Greece"  radio  had  been  moved  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Belgrade  to  the  vicinity  of  Bucharest;  it 
stated  that  this  assistance— together  with  that  of 
the  other  Soviet  satellites— pointed  toward  the  ex- 
istence of  a  highly  coordinated  system  of  support. 
The  report  further  declared  that,  on  a  number  ot 
occasions,  the  Greek  Communist  Party  itself  had 
openly  acknowledged  foreign  support. 

The  report  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  approximately  25,000  Greek  children 
removed  from  Greece  during  1948  had  been  re- 
turned to  Greece  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  on  November 
27  1948.  Nevertheless,  thousands  of  Greek  chil- 
dren, contrary  to  the  spirit  of  that  resolution,  had 
been  transferred  from  one  Eastern  European  state 
to  another.  "In  violation  of  fundamental  human- 
itarian principles,  some  of  these  children,  both 
boys  and  girls  of  adolescent  age,"  had  "been  sent 
back  to  Greece  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  the 
guerrillas." 

The  report  outlined  the  conciliatory  etlorts  ot 
the  Special  Committee  and  revealed  the  continued 
refusal  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia 
either  to  cooperate  with  or  to  recognize  it.  It  con- 
cluded that  "the  continuance  of  the  present  situa- 
tion 'constitutes  a  threat  to  the  political  independ- 
ence and  territorial  integrity  of  Greece  and  to 
peace  in  the  Balkans,' "  reaffirming  conclusions 
which  the  Special  Committee  had  reached  m  1948^ 
In  a  supplementary  report  of  September  IG, 
the  Special  Committee  called  attention  to  the 
virtual  elimination  of  guerrilla  warfare  along 
the  northern  Greek  frontiers,  to  the  fact  that  large 

"  See  U.N.  doc.  A/935,  supplement  no.  8,  and  also  Greece 
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numbers  of  guerrillas  had  fled  across  the  frontiers, 
especially  into  Albania,  and  to  the  closing^  by 
Yugoslavia  of  its  frontier  with  Greece.     The  Spe- 
cial" Committee  also  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations to  the  General  Assembly  that  it:  (1) 
remind  Albania  and  Bulgaria  once  more  of  their 
oblio-ation  to  prevent  use  of  their  territories  for 
o-uerrilla  action  against  Greece;    (2)    determine 
diat  assistance  to  the  guerrillas  endangered  peace 
in  the  Balkans  and  was  contrary  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter;  (3)  find  that  Albania  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  threat  to  the  peace;  (4) 
call  upon  Albania  and  Bulgaria  to  cease  their  as- 
sistance to  the  guerrillas;  (5)  note  the  support  of 
Rumania  and  other  countries  to  the  guerrillas  and 
call  upon  them  to  cease  forthwith;  (6)  call  upon 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  to  cooperate 
with  an  appropriate  international  body  for  ob- 
servation of  the  disarming   and   internment  of 
Greek  guerrillas  in  their  territories;  (7)  attempt 
during  the  fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  reach  a  pacific  settlement  among  the  four  coun- 
tries concerned;    (8)   deplore  the  failure  of  the 
Northern  neighbors  to  comply  with  the  resolu- 
tion  of   the   General   Assembly   concerning  the 
repatriation  of  Greek  children,  call  upon  them  to 
do  so,  and  condemn  the  use  of  children  in  the 
o-uerrilla  forces;  (9)  approve  the  reports  of  the 
Special  Committee  and  "continue  to  provide  for 
United  Nations  machinery  with  adequate  powers 
of  conciliation  and  observation  and  to  further  a 
settlement  between  Greece  and  her  northern  neigh- 
bors and  restore  peaceful  conditions  along  the 
northern  frontiers   of  Greece,  and  to  keep  the 
United  Nations  informed  of  the  situation." 

POSITION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen    (United  States)    opened 
the  discussion  of  the  Greek  problem  on  October 
27  by  reminding  the  First  Committee  that,  al- 
though  it  had   dealt   with   the   death   sentences 
imposed  on  nine  Greek  citizens,  it  should  deal  with 
the  more  important  problem  of  the  threat  to  the 
independence  of  Greece,  which  had  cost  the  lives 
of  more  ihan  50,000  persons."    Referring  to  the 
Conciliation   Committee,  he  remarked  that   the 
United  States  had  hoped  for  some  kind  of  modus 
Vivendi  between  Greece  and  its  northern  neighbors 
and  indicated  that  the  Conciliation  Committee  had 
simply   proposed  reestablishment  of  diplomatic 
relations,  renewal  or  revision  of  frontier  conven- 
tions for  the  settlement  of  frontier  incidents,  and 
the  establishment  of  mixed  frontier  commissions 
for  the  regulation  of  such  incidents  if  and  when 
they  occurred.    He  also  noted  that  the  Concilia- 
tion Committee  had  proposed  a  formula  which, 
under  the  Charter,  would  have  obligated  signa- 
tories "to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 


"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.298,  pp.  7-12,  and  Bulletin  of  Nov. 
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ajjainst  the  territorial  integrity  of  a  state,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  existing  front iei-s."  Al- 
though Greece  was  willing  to  accept  this  formula, 
and  Yugoslavia  was  also  favorably  disposed, 
neither  the  Albanian  nor  the  Bulgarian  delegation 
was  willing  to  accept  it.  Mr.  Cohen  also  noted 
the  Albanian  rejection  of  verification  of  the  dis- 
arming and  interning  of  Greek  guerrillas  in  Al- 
bania as  "useless"  although  he  felt  that  both 
Albania  and  Bulgaria  had  "everytliing  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  inviting  United  Nations 
confirmat'on  of  their  alleged  good  conduct."  Al- 
bania, like  Bulgaria,  had  also  rejected  the  idea  of 
a  neutral  chairman  for  the  proposed  mixed 
commissions. 

Mr.  Cohen  also  pointed  to  the  Albanian  refusal, 
following  the  Soviet  jiosition,  to  sign  any  agree- 
ment without  a  formal  Greek  renunciation  of  the 
claim  to  Northern  Epirus,  which  he  did  not  con- 
sider a  constructive  attitude,  if,  indeed,  a  modus 
Vivendi  with  Greece  were  really  desired.  The  ques- 
tion was  ''only  one  of  several  territorial  issues 
throughout  the  world  and  notably  in  the  Balkans, 
among  them  claims  to  the  entire  provinces  of  Greek 
Thrace  and  Greek  Macedonia."  The  Charter  out- 
lawed "any  effort  to  change  existing  frontiers  by 
force  or  threat  of  force,"  and  the  Greek  govern- 
ment had  "offered  to  agree  in  specific  terms"  that 
it  would  "not  use  force  or  the  threat  of  force  to 
alter  existing  frontiers."  Mr.  Cohen  noted  that 
Yugoslavia  had  given  indication  of  a  considerable 
change  of  policy  and  reminded  the  First  Commit- 
tee that  "only  the  Coniinform  countries  retained  a 
negative  attitude  towards  the  suggestions  of  the 
Conciliation  Committee." 

Mr.  Cohen  traced,  in  brief  detail,  the  history  of 
the  Greek  question.  Among  other  things,  he  noted 
the  announcement,  on  October  16,  that  the  so-called 
"Democratic  Army"  in  Greece,  having  been  de- 
feated in  battle,  had  "not  put  down  its  weapons, 
but  merely  stands  at  'ground  arms,'  "  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  the  Sixth  Plenum  of  the  Greek 
Communist  Party  on  October  6.  In  that  connec- 
tion, he  referred  to  the  admitted  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  guerrillas  in  Albania  and  Bulgaria  and 
pointed  to  the  necessity  of  remaining  vigilant  lest 
a  further  resurgence  of  guerrillas  into  Greece 
occur.  It  was  not  without  interest,  he  I'emarked, 
"thatboth  Albania  and  Bulgaria  .  .  .  rejected  any 
thought  of  verification  of  their  assertions  as  to  .  .  . 
disarming  and  internment  by  any  agency  of  the 
United  Nations." 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  problem,  Mr.  Cohen 
concluded : 

...  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  elementary  prudence  that 
the  United  Nations  remain  vigilant  concerning  the  situa- 
tion along  the  northern  frontiers  of  Greece,  while  attempt- 
ing, as  it  has  done  in  tlio  past,  to  bring  about  a  pencoful 
settlement  between  Gret>ee  and  its  northern  neiglibors. 
In  the  light  of  existing  circumstances  the  General  Assem- 
bly cannot  now  take  the  hasty  view  that  it  is  finished  with 
the  Greek  problem. 
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DRAFT  RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED  BY  AUSTRALIA 

CHINA,  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  Colicn  then  referred  to  (lie  two  draft  resolu- 
tions wiiich  the  delegations  of  Australia,  China, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  spon- 
sored. One  of  these  dealt  with  the  repatriation  of 
Greek  children  ;  the  other  was  similar  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  of  10-17  and  1!»18  wjiich 
l)roposed  the  continuation  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee, with  its  previous  terms  of  reference  and  with 
additional  powers."*  The  resolution,  which  was 
to  be  unchanged,  noted  Albanian  and  Bulgarian 
assistance  to  the  Greek  guerrillas,  in  particular, 
"Albania  being  the  principal  source  of  material 
assistance,"  and  called  upon  them  to  cease  such 
assistance  forthwith.  It  considered  that  the 
launching  of  a  new  armed  action  against  Greece 
from  adjacent  territory  "would  seriously  increase 
the  gravity  of  the  danger  to  the  peace"  and  would 
justify  the  Special  Committee  in  recommending 
a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  deal 
with  the  matter. 

The  draft  resolution  also  recommended  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  and  all  other  states 
to  refrain  from  any  direct  or  indirect  assistance  to 
any  armed  group  fighting  against  Greece  and  to 
refrain  from  direct  or  indirect  provision  of  arms  or 
other  war  materials  to  Albania  and  Bulgaria  until 
the  Special  Committee  or  other  competent  United 
Nations  organ  had  "determined  that  the  unlawful 
assistance  of  these  States  to  the  Greek  guerrillas 
has  ceased."  In  addition,  it  was  recommended  that 
account  be  taken  of  the  extent  to  which  Albania 
and  Bulgaria  henceforth  abide  by  the  General 
Assembly's  recommendations. 

Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  again  were 
called  upon  to  cooperate  with  Greece  in  the  settle- 
ment of  their  differences  by  peaceful  means  under 
article  2  (3)  of  the  Charter.  More  particularly, 
(1)  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  were  asked  to  make 
further  efforts  to  resolve  their  differences;  (2) 
Albania  and  Bulgaria,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Greece,  on  the  other,  to  establish  normal  diplo- 
matic relations;  and  (3)  all  parties  concerned  to 
"renew  previously  operative  conventions  or  con- 
clude new  ones  providing  effective  machinery  for 
the  regulation  and  control  of  their  common  fron- 
tiers and  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  frontier 
incidents."  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia 
were  called  upon  to  cooperate  with  the  Special 
Committee  in  executing  its  functions,  particularly 
in  respect  of  good  offices,  verification  of  the  dis- 
arming and  interning  of  Greek  guerrillas,  and 
repatriation  nationals  to  Greece,  and  upon  Greece 
to  continue  to  cooperate  toward  the  same  end. 
Finally,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  was  authorized — 

to  arrange  through  the  Special  Committee  or  other  appro- 
priate United  Nations  or  international  agencies  the 
extension  of  any  feasible  assistance  to  the  Governments 
concerned  in  making  and  carrying  out  arrangements  for 


''  See  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/513, 514. 
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the  repatriation  to  Greece  or  resettlement  elsewhere  of 
Greek  guerrillas  and  other  Greek  nationals  who  have  been 
involved  in  tlie  guerrilla  warfare. 

In  presenting  these  resolutions,  on  behalf  of  the 
sponsors,  Mr.  Cohen  hoped  that  during  the  coming 
year  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  Greek 
problem  would  attain  final  success. 

Support  for  the  Resolution 

The  four-power  draft  resolution  was  imme- 
diately supported  by  Mr.  Moreno  (El  Salvador) 
who  affirmed  that  his  delegation  "would  support 
all  proposals  which  reaffirmed  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece  and  protected  her  from  those  who  threat- 
ened her  integrity."  '^  Ambassador  Makin,  who 
was  particularly  interested  in  efforts  at  conciliation 
and  reconstruction,  believed  that,  for  the  present 
the  joint  proposal  offered  the  best  prospects  for 
solution  of  the  problem."" 

Soviet  Opposition 

When  tlie  discussion  began  on  October  27,  Dr. 
Kan  (China)  spoke  briefly  in  support  of  the 
joint  draft  resolution  since  he  believed  that  it 
embodied  "the  minimum  that  should  be  done  to 
safeguard  the  political  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Greece.""  Mr.  Nikolnikov 
(Ukraine),  however,  took  the  Soviet  position  that 
entire  responsibility  for  all  the  trouble  lay  with 
the  Greek  Government,  which  had  thwarted  the 
conciliation  efforts  in  the  General  Assembly  and 
had  pursued  a  policy  of  chauvinism  with  respect 
to  Albania  and  a  program  of  "terror"  at  home."' 

Mr.  Vyshinsky  elaborated  on  this  theme  at  con- 
siderable length.  He  charged,  first,  that,  because 
of  its  claims  to  Northern  Epirus,  which  had  been 
brought  forth  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference, 
Greece  was  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
ciliation Committee."'  To  Mr.  Vyshinsky,  the 
struggle  in  Greece  was  merely  between  "monarcho- 
fascists"  and  "the  democratic  Greek  people,"  with 
the  Government  supported  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States,  and  he  promised  to  deal 
in  detail  with  the  entire  subject  at  a  later  stage. 

Replies  to  the  Soviet  Position 

Hector  McNeil  (United  Kingdom)  replied  at 
length  and  stressed**  that  the  First  Committee 
would  not  be  deceived  by  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  state- 
ment that  the  strife  in  Greece  would  be  ended  if 
only  the  Greek  Government  finally  and  completely 
abandoned  its  claims  to  frontier  rectification. 
Without  commenting  on  the  merit,  Mr.  McNeil 
pointed  out  that  the  Greek  claim  to  Northern 
Epirus  amounted  almost  to  a  national  aspiration. 
Although  Mr.  Vyshinsky  appeared  unaware  of  it, 

"■  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.299,  pp.  2-4. 

"Ihid.,  pp.  4-5. 

"  IMd.,  p.  8. 

"  IhUl.,  pp.  5-8. 

"Hid.,  pp.  8-14. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.299,  pp.  15-17. 
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Mr.  McNeil  cited  the  fact  that  the  Communist- 
dominated  EAM,  for  example,  on  July  31  and 
November  5.  1946,  respectively,  sent  cables  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  and  to  the  Council  of  For- 
eign INIinisters  in  New  York,  declaring  that  it 
was"^ — 

just  that  the  regions  of  North  Epirus  and  Eastern 
[Turkish]  Thrace  be  adjudged  to  Greece;  their  populations 
were  Greek  in  majority  before  their  forced  displacement 
during  recent  times.  ...  It  is  also  imperatively  neces- 
sitated that  the  security  of  the  Greek  frontier  to  Bulgaria 
be  safeguarded. 

Mr.  McNeil  also  noted  that  Bulgaria,  especially, 
had  terrilorial  claims  to  Western  Thrace  which, 
it  had  declared,  it  would  never  give  up.'"=  Finally 
Mr.  McNeil  rejected  the  Soviet  proposals  for  the 
"solution"  of  the  Greek  problem.  He  pointed  out 
that  "the  general  body  of  the  U.S.S.K.  proposal 
would  represent  a  gross  interference  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Greece. 

Ambassador  van  Langenhove  (Belgium)  con- 
tinued the  discussion  on  October  28  with  a  brief 
statement  approving  the  report  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans  and  its 
recommendations."'  He  was  particularly  shocked 
that  some  of  the  Greek  children  taken  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  northern  neighbors  had  been  returned 
to  fight  in  the  guerrilla  ranks  although  none  had 
ijeen  returned  under  Red  Cross  auspices.  In  clos- 
ing, he  announced  Belgian  support  of  the  joint 
draft  proposals  before  the  Committee. 

Second  Soviet  Round 

In  a  detailed  denunciation  of  the  United  Nations 
Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans,  Mr.  Vyshinsky 
returned  to  the  fray  on  October  28."*  For  the  first 
time  he  admitted  that  the  procedure  of  the  Special 
Committee  for  examining  witnesses  "was  not  in 
itself  particularly  objectionable,"  although  to  him 
this  procedure  was  mere  subterfuge  to  cover  up  the 
nefarious  designs  of  that  body,  all  of  whose  work 
and  whose  conclusions  and  recommendations  he 
summarily  rejected.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  did  not  deny 
that  in  1946  the  Greek  Communists  had  supported 
the  claim  to  Northern  Epirus,  but  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  significant.  The  important  thing  was 
that  the  Greek  Government  had  "coveted"  Al- 
banian territory.  Nor  would  he  permit  any  com- 
parisons with  the  Soviet  acquisition  of  Polish 
territory  or  of  Subcarpathian  Ruthenia  from 
Czechoslovakia  since  these  territories  had  been 
transferred  to  the  U.S.S.R.  by  "agreement"  be- 
tween the  parties.    Mr.  Vyshinsky  also  commented 

•"  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.4/56,  p.  24 :  annex  29,  pp.  4-5. 

°"U.N.  doc.  A/AC.4/PV.10;  S/AC.4/24a,  pp.  6-7; 
S/AC.4/PV.27,  pp.  16-19.  See  also,  The  United  Nations 
and  the  Problem  of  Greece,  cited,  p.  17.  Dr.  Ales  Bebler, 
who  followed  Mr.  McNeil,  denied  the  Vyshinsky  charge 
that  Yugoslavia  had  desired  to  partition  Albania  at  the 
Paris  Peace  conference,  a  charge  first  used  against  Yugo- 
slavia after  the  Tngoslav-Coniinform  rift  in  194S. 

"'  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR.,300,  pp.  2-3. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.300,  pp.  Z-IX 
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on  the  Greek  elections  in  1946  (in  the  supervision 
of  which  the  Soviet  Governinoiit  liud  refused  to 
serve)  and  insisted  on  theliciuidalion  of  tlie  United 
Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans  because 
it  was  "illegal"  and  iiad  "served  no  useful  purpose." 
Mr.  Manuilsky  continued  the  Soviet  presentation 
in  the  afternoon  although  he  spent  more  time 
giving  a  citation  of  tlie  conditions  for  Ukrainian 
"recognition"  of  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  dis- 
cussing the  Greek  problem."'"  Mr.  Katz-Suchy 
attemi)ted  to  introtluce  into  the  record  the  state- 
ment of  certain  American  clergymen  concerning 
the  Greek  question  and  circulated  a  letter  of  the 
so-called  Provisional  Democratic  Government  of 
Greece,  of  August  15,  1949,  that  laid  down  condi- 
tions for  peace  in  Greece.  Like  Mr.  Manuilsky, 
and  contrary  to  the  General  Assembly's  resolution 
of  November  27, 1948,  Mr.  Katz-Suchy  thought  the 
Eastern  European  states  should  be  praised  for 
their  care  of  Greek  children,  and  that  they  should 
not  necessarily  ask  to  be  returned  to  Greece.'"" 

Some  Latin  Arnerican  Attitudes 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  de  Alba  (Mexico)  expressed  the 
view  that  the  "Balkan  problem"  could  be  solved 
onlj'  in  a  spirit  of  "goodwill"  and  "conciliation" 
and  thought  that  the  Conciliation  Committee 
should  continue  its  work.  He  recalled  the  Mexican 
resolution  of  1948  asking  that  the  Great  Powers 
settle  their  ditl'erences.^  Mr.  Castro  ( El  Salvador) 
on  the  other  hand,  challenged  the  Vyshinsky  asser- 
tion that  the  "Greek  situation  was  due  to  the  irrec- 
oncilable position  of  Greece  with  regard  to  the 
territory  of  Northern  Epirus"  or  to  the  internal 
situation  within  Greece.  Peace  could  be  brought 
about,  he  thought,  if  the  Soviet  Union  would  but 
exercise  its  influence  in  that  direction.^ 

Greek  Reply  to  the  Soviet  Position 

Mr.  Pipinelis  took  the  floor  again  on  October  28 
to  clarify  the  Greek  position.^  In  contrast  to  Al- 
bania and  Bulgaria,  Greece  had  accepted,  he 
pointed  out,  both  the  Evatt  proposals  of  May  6, 
1949,  and  those  of  the  Conciliation  Committee  on 
October  14,  but  he  indicated  that  that  body  had  not 
been  empowered,  as  if  it  were  a  "peace  congress," 
to  deal  witli  territorial  matters  and  internal  ques- 
tions, which  the  Conciliation  Committee  had  well 
understood.  In  the  Greek  view,  the  frontier  prob- 
lem with  Albania  could  be  settled  by  reference  to 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.301,  pp.  5-7. 

"*  Ibid.,  pp.  7-9.  See  also  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/520 ;  Gouverne- 
nient  Democratique  Provisoire  de  Grece.  Deuxieme  Livre 
Bleu  sur  V intervention  atniricano-anylaiise  sur  Ic  regime 
monarrho-fasciste  sur  la  lutte  liberatrice  du  peitple.  Aout 
1949,  pp.  ll-iri;  and  Democracy  of  Orecce.  Provinional 
Democratic  Oovcrnment  to  the  IVth  General  Assembly  of 
the  V.N.O.     Free  Greece,  Aug.  15,  1949,  10  pp. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.300,  pp.  12-13. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.301,  pp.  3-7. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  10-15. 
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the  International  Court,  and  the  issue  need  not  be 

"a  bar  to  harmonious  co-exist^-nce  witli  Albania." 
Indeed,  "tlie  fact  tliat  the  Soviet  Union  liad  ab- 
sorbed a  large  jiart  of  Poland  appeared  to  cast  no 
shadow  across  the  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries." Mr.  Pipinelis  also  recalled  that,  while 
professing  friendly  relations  with  Greece,  follow- 
ing the  Italian  attack  of  October  28,  1940,  the 
Soviet  Government  had  discu.ssed  (Jreek  territorial 
questions  witli  Nazi  Germany  in  November  1940.* 

After  reviewing  the  hi.story  of  I  he  que.stion  of 
Northern  Epirus,  Mr.  Pipinelis  made  special  note 
of  the  problem  of  the  Greek  children,  none  of 
whom  had  been  returned  to  Grwce,  except,  he 
said,  in  the  ranks  of  the  guerrillas.  They  were, 
furthermore,  being  subjected  to  Connnunist  indoc- 
trination in  the  territories  of  the  northern  neigh- 
bors of  Greece. 

Mr.  Pipinelis  thought  (he  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Balkans  "unquestionably 
right  in  stating  that  there  was  little  hope  for  peace 
and  normal  diplomatic  relations  between  Greece 
and  Albania"  if  Albania  continued  to  assist  the 
Greek  guerrillas  and  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
Special  Committee.  Yugoslavia,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  in  a  quite  different  position  since  the 
statement  of  Marshal  Tito  on  July  10,  1948, 
which — 

brought  about  a  more  normal  situation  and  Greece  had 
no  cause  for  complaiut.  The  situation  in  fact  had  greatly 
improved.  It  was  evident  moreover  tliat  the  difference  in 
ideologies  between  the  two  Governments  did  not  prevent 
normal  relations. 

Repetition  of  the  Soviet  Position 

The  general  debate  in  the  First  Committee  con- 
tinued on  October  29,  with  Mr.  Kiselev  ( Byelorus- 
sia) largely  reiterating  arguments  which  had  been 
used  before  and  repeating  the  general  position  of 
the  Soviet  delegation.^  Mr.  Manuilsky  sounded  a 
similar  note,  without  adding  anything  to  his  previ- 
ous statements."^  Mr.  Manuilsky's  statement,  how- 
ever, was  so  vitriolic,  that  Mr.  Cohen  remarked 
that  it  '— 

threw  considerable  light  on  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Conciliation  Committee.  Whatever  Its 
intent,  the  effect  of  the  speech,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
similar  speeches,  was  not  to  further  peace  in  Greece  and 
between  Greece  and  her  northern  ueighlKjurs,  but  was  to 
incite  efforts  to  overthrow  tlie  Government  of  Greece. 
The  impression  that  such  speeches  left  was  that  tlie  cooj)- 
eration  of  those  Governments  in  establishing  peace  in  the 
Balkans  could  not  be  obtained  until  there  was  a  Govern- 
ment of  the  Cominform's  choosing  in  Greece. 

Mr.  Malik  challenged  this  statement  and  asserted 
that  the  Soviet  proposals  were  "designed  to  solve 

'For  details  see  H.  N.  Ilowanl.  "Geriiiaiiy.  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Turkey  During  World  War  II."  Hcli.etin  of 
July  18,  1948,  pp.  03-73. 

•  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.302,  pp.  8-12. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  13-17. 
'Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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in  an  immediate  and  peaceful  way  both  of  the 
problems  which  prevented  a  solution  of  the  Greek 
question" — intei'nal  and  external.  He  added  that 
the  records  of  the  Conciliation  Committee  showed 
that  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
"did  not  want  to  solve  the  question  peacefully  and 
wished  to  keep  the  Greek  door  ajar  in  order  to 
retain  a  foothold  in  the  Balkans."  In  particular, 
he  stated  that  the  problem  could  be  solved  if  the 
United  States  were  to  advise  Greece  "to  waive  its 
territorial  ambitions  .  .  .  and  to  stop  nurturing 
designs  upon  Albania's  territorial  integrity  and 
political  independence."  * 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Cohen  reminded  the  First 
Committee  that  the  Conciliation  Committee  had 
been  unanimously  established  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  peaceful  settlement 
and  that  "neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  been  appointed  to  act  as  the  con- 
ciliator." He  added  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Cominform  countries  "had  rejected  the  pro- 
posals of  the  duly  constituted  Conciliatioii  Com- 
mittee" and  that  responsibility  for  the  rejection 
of  those  proposals  could  not  be  escaped  by  ''talking 
about  the  so-called  rejection  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
proposals." " 

UNITED  KINGDOM  PROPOSAL  CONCERNING  OBSERVERS 
OF  UNSCOB 

Meanwhile,  on  October  28,  Mr.  McNeil  (United 
Kingdom)  drew  attention  to  a  press  release  from 
the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the 
Balkans.  He  stated  that  three  United  Nations 
observers  and  a  Greek  liaison  officer  in  the  Kastoria 
area,  proceeding  to  investigate  frontier  incidents 
on  October  25,  had  been  fired  upon  from  Albanian 
territory.^"  Although  Mr.  McNeil  was  aware  that 
such  incidents  might  take  place  without  the  knowl- 


edge of  the  central  govenmaent,  he  felt  that  the 
Committee  should  be  concerned  and  should  sustain 
the  observers  and  introduced  a  proposal  instruct- 
ing the  Secretary-General  "to  request  the  Govern- 
ment of  Albania  to  ensure  that  attacks  from 
Albanian  territory  upon  legally  appointed  observ- 
ere  of  the  United  Nations  are  immediately  ended.^^ 

Both  Mr.  Manuilsky  and  Mr.  Katz-Suchy  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  oppose  this  proposal; 
both  complained  that  it  was  only  a  "maneuver," 
and  Mr.  Katz-Suchy  protested  the  celerity  of  the 
British  move.'-  Mr.  McNeil  welcomed  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Katz-Suchy,  in  view  of  his  past  actions, 
"disapproved  of  the  sudden  introduction  of  reso- 
lutions and  that  the  Ukrainian  representative 
desired  corroboration  of  the  facts,"  but  he  denied 
any  "sinister  intentions."  ^^ 

The  Committee  further  discussed  the  problem 
on  October  29,  and  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  re- 
quested a  delay  and  a  motion  to  postpone  decision 
until  October  31  was  carried  by  26  votes  to  5,  with 
19  abstentions."  When  the  matter  came  up  on 
Mondaj'  morning,  despite  objections  from  Mr. 
Malik,  of  the  Soviet  delegation  and  others,  the 
Chairman  informed  the  First  Committee  of  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Special  Committee  confirming  the 
facts  contained  in  the  press  release.  In  the  end, 
the  British  proposal  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  46 
to  6,  with  3  abstentions.^^ 

[Editoe's  note  :  In  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will 
appear  the  concluding  article  on  the  Greek  question  in  the 

Fourth  General  Assembly.] 


'Ibid.,  pp.  17-18. 

» Itild.,  p.  18. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR..S01,  p.  15;  U.N.  press  release 
BAL/600.  For  UNScon  Observation  Group  report  on  this 
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"  U.N.  doe.  A/C.1/519. 

"^  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.301,  pp.  15-16. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.303,  pp.  7-11. 

'"  Ibid.,  p.  11.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Albanian  Government  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral was  read  denying  the  charges  {ibid.,  pp.  17-18).  In 
a  communication  of  November  IS,  the  Albanian  Govern- 
ment denied  all  the  charges,  condemned  the  resolution 
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the  facts  but  a  complete  perversion  of  the  true  picture" 
(U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/550). 
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U.S.  Takes  Serious  View  of  Hungary's  Conduct 
in  Trial  of  Robert  A.  Vogeler 


LEGAL  COUNCIL  REQUESTED 

[Released  to  the  press  Fehrtwry  15] 

The  Hungarian  Ministry  for  Justice  publicly 
announced  on  February  10  that  Robert  A.  Vogeler, 
an  American  citizen,  would  be  brought  to  trial 
on  February  17  in  the  Criminal  Court  at  Budapest 
on  charges  of  espionage  and  sabotage.  In  these 
circumstances,  Mr.  Vogeler's  wife,  his  father, 
W.  R.  Vogeler,  his  friends,  and  the  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation,  his  em- 
ployers, have  retained  Morris  L.  Ernst  of  New 
York  City,  a  lawyer  of  national  and  international 
repute,  to  represent  Mr.  Vogeler's  interests  in  the 
case. 

Mr.  Ernst,  whose  passport  has  been  validatetl 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  travel  in 
Hungary,  has  applied  at  the  Hungarian  Legation 
in  Washington  for  a  visa  to  enter  Hungary  and 
has  also  requested  through  the  Legation  that  the 
Hungarian  Government  postpone  the  trial  to  en- 
able him  to  arrive  in  Budapest  in  due  time  to 
interview  Mr.  Vogeler  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
trial.  Mr.  Ernst  has  notified  these  steps  directly 
by  cable  to  the  Hungarian  Minister  for  Justice, 
Istvan  Ries.  The  Hungarian  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  has  also  been  informed  of  them  by 
the  American  Legation  in  Budapest. 

The  United  States  Government  has  previously, 
in  a  note  of  February  1,  made  formal  representa- 
tions to  the  Hungarian  Government  requesting 
the  entry  of  a  private  American  lawyer  into 
Hungary  to  represent  Mr.  Vogeler.  The  Hun- 
garian Govermnent,  in  a  reply  of  February  6, 
refused  this  request.  The  texts  of  the  above-men- 
tioned United  States  note  and  Hungarian  note  are 
given  below. 

The  United  States  Government  does  not  regard 
the  Hungarian  reply  to  its  legitimate  and  reason- 
able request  as  satisfactory.  In  the  light  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  justice  which  now  prevail 
in  Hungary,  as  well  as  of  the  duties  toward  the 
Communist  regime  now  imposed  on  Hungarian 
lawyers  and  judges,  there  is  grave  doubt  that,  in 
the  absence  of  American  legal  covmsel,  Mr.  Vogeler 
will  be  properly  defended  and  his  rights  ade- 
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quately  safeguarded  by  a  Hungarian  lawyer. 
Moreover,  in  view  of  Mr.  Vogeler's  present  situa- 
tion and  the  treatment  experienced  by  other  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  have  been  detained  by  the 
Hungarian  police,  there  is  serious  doubt  that  he 
is  in  a  position  to  make  a  free  choice  of  Hungarian 
legal  counsel  for  his  defense. 

Mr.  Vogeler,  who  was  arrested  on  November  18, 
1949,  has  now  been  held  incommunicado  by  the 
Hungarian  police  for  3  months.  At  no  time,  to 
date,  has  he  been  permitted  access  to  American 
consular  representatives  or,  so  far  as  is  known 
to  this  Government,  to  legal  counsel  of  any  kind. 
This  inexcusable  treatment  of  an  American  citizen 
by  the  Hungarian  Government  gives  rise  to  ap- 
prehension that  his  rights  will  be  flouted  as  out- 
rageously at  his  trial  as  during  the  period  of  his 
incarceration  before  trial  and  fully  justifies  the 
request  that  an  American  lawyer  be  permitted  to 
assist  in  his  defense. 

It  is  of  interest  to  recall  that  the  Bulgarian  Com- 
munist leader,  Georgi  Dimitrov,  when  brought 
to  trial  in  the  Reichstag  fire  case,  demanded  of 
the  German  Government  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented by  foreign  lawyers  of  his  own  choosing. 
He  actually  named  two  Bulgarians,  an  American, 
and  others  as  his  counsel.  Although  the  Nazi 
Supreme  Court  denied  Dimitrov's  request  that  he 
be  represented  by  foreign  lawyers,  it  permitted 
such  lawyers  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  to  send 
communications  to  the  court,  and  to  publish  com- 
munications. On  this  issue  the  Hungarian  Com- 
munist regime  apparently  wishes  to  outdo  even 
Nazi  "justice"  in  denying  rights  to  the  defendant. 

further,  in  United  States  Courts  the  Consti- 
tution is  interpreted  to  permit  choice  of  counsel 
by  the  accused  even  outside  of  the  bar  of  jurisdic- 
tion. It  is  in  accordance  with  international  com- 
ity, especially  where  the  defense  of  basic  human 
rights  may  be  involved,  for  courts  to  permit  a 
foreign  lawyer  to  appear  pro  hac  vice.  Such  a 
practice  exists  in  all  United  States  courts  which, 
otherwise,  are,  like  Hungarian  Courts,  governed 
by  statutes  limiting  practice  at  court  to  those  law- 
yers who  are  admitted  to  the  local  bar.  A  dis- 
tinction thus  exists  between  a  lawyer's  practice  of 
his  profession  and  his  appearance  in  a  single  case. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Hungarian 
Government's  reply  completely  ignores  both  this 
distinction  and  the  circumstance  that  association 
of  an  American  lawyer  with  the  Hungarian  de- 
fense counsel  of  record,  which  was  all  that  had 
been  requested  in  the  United  States  note  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,  would  not  contravene  any  Hungarian  law 
of  penal  procedure  limiting  to  members  of  the 
Hungarian  bar  appearance  as  counsel  of  record. 
Mr.  Ernst's  request,  moreover,  is  not  insistent  on 
his  appearance  in  court  as  counsel  of  record,  but 
pertains  to  his  entry  into  Himgary  to  protect  his 
client's  interests  in  evei-y  proper  way. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  the 
United  States  Government  considers  the  request 
which  it  communicated  to  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment on  February  1  to  be  in  conformity  with  ele- 
mentary principles  of  jurisprudence  and  justice.. 
Tliis  Govermnent,  therefore,  will  continue  to  de- 
mand the  fullest  possible  safeguards  for  Mr. 
Vogeler's  rights  in  the  matter  of  his  treatment 
and  his  defense.  It  directly  supports  the  right 
of  his  family  and  friends  to  choose  and  retain  on 
his  behalf  both  American  and  Hungarian  legal 
counsel  in  whom  they  have  confidence  and  spe- 
cifically endorses  the  request  of  Morris  L.  Ernst, 
who  has  been  retained  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Vogeler, 
for  immediate  admission  to  Hungary. 

The  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  are  deeply  concerned  and  indignant  at  the 
intolerable  attitude  and  behavior  of  the  Hungar- 
ian Government  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Vogeler.  They 
take  an  increasingly  serious  view  of  the  treatment 
of  this  American  citizen,  wherein  the  Hungarian 
Government  has  violated  both  its  specific  inter- 
national obligations  and  generally  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  humanity.  The  Hungarian  Government 
has  an  obligation  before  the  world  to  assure  the 
full  protection  of  Robert  A.  Vogeler's  rights.  It 
will  inevitably  be  judged  and  held  responsible  in 
terms  of  that  obligation. 

U.S.  Note  of  February  l' 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment's reply  of  January  7,  1950,  to  the  note 
which  I  communicated  to  you  under  date  of  Jan- 
uary 3  concerning  the  case  of  Mr.  Robert  A. 
Vogeler. 

I  am  instructed  by  my  Government  to  state  that 
it  regards  the  above-mentioned  reply  of  the  Hun- 
garian Government  as  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
The  Hungarian  Government  cannot,  in  the  view  of 
my  government,  avoid  its  international  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations  in  the  Vogeler  case  by 
asserting  this  matter  is  entirely  an  internal  affair 
of  Hungary.  The  United  States  Government  con- 
siders that  it  has  every  right  to  concern  itself  with 
the  treatment  of  this  American  citizen,  who  has 


'  Communicated  to  the  Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  by  the  American  Minister  to  Hungary,  Nathaniel 
P.  Davis. 
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been  detained  for  over  two  months  without  access 
to  American  Consular  representatives  or,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  to  legal  counsel.  The  United  States 
Government  will  continue  to  concern  itself  with 
Mr.  Vogeler's  situation  and  until  his  release  will 
hold  the  Hungarian  Government  responsible  in 
every  particular  as  regards  his  well  being. 

In  an  interview  on  January  19  the  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  of  Hungary  informed  me  that,  in  spite  of 
the  repeated  representations  of  the  United  States 
Government,  Mr.  Vogeler  would  shortly  be  brought 
to  trial.  The  United  States  Government  cannot 
accept  such  action  as  justified,  especially  since  the 
Hungarian  Government  has  refused  to  give  me 
any  explanation  of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Vog- 
eler and  has  refused  all  of  my  requests  concerning 
an  opportunity  for  American  Consular  Officers  to 
see  him. 

The  Deputy  Prime  Minister  further  infonned 
me  that  the  trial  of  Mr.  Vogeler  would  be  public 
in  order  that  the  world  might  judge  the  correctness 
of  Hungarian  justice  and  assured  me  that  Mr. 
Vogeler  would  have  full  opportunity  to  defend 
himself  and  might  have  as  many  Hungarian 
lawyers  as  he  desired.  In  the  light  of  these  as- 
surances, I  am  directed  by  my  government  to 
invite  your  attention  to  the  following : 

Without  prejudice  in  any  way  to  its  continuing 
demand  for  Mr.  Vogeler's  prompt  release  and 
liberty  to  depart  from  Hungary  or  to  the  reserva- 
tion of  rights  respecting  possible  claims  contained 
in  my  note  of  December  20, 1949,  the  United  States 
Government  asserts  the  right  of  Mr.  Vogeler  to 
the  services  of  legal  counsel  retained  on  his  behalf 
irrespective  of  the  membership  of  such  counsel  in 
the  Hungarian  bar.  In  this  connection,  the 
United  States  Government  requests  that  the  Hun- 
garian Government  agree  to  the  immediate  entry 
of  a  private  American  lawyer  and  such  assistants 
as  he  may  require,  whose  purpose  will  be  to  con- 
sult at  once  with  Mr.  Vogeler  and  the  Hungarian 
legal  counsel  retained  on  Mr.  Vogeler's  behalf  and 
to  associate  himself,  together  with  his  assistants, 
in  the  preparation  of  Mr.  Vogeler's  defense.  Ar- 
rangements are  now  being  made  for  the  retention 
of  such  an  American  lawyer,  whose  name  will  be 
communicated  promptly  to  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ermnent. 

The  United  States  Goverment  insists  that  Amer- 
ican Consular  Officers  and  the  legal  counsel 
retained  on  Mr.  Vogeler's  behalf  be  afforded  im- 
mediate and  thereafter  continuous  access  to  Mr. 
Vogeler  with  assurance  of  adequate  opportunity 
to  converse  freely  with  him,  prepare  his  case,  and 
inquire  fully  into  all  matters  which  the  Consular 
Officers,  his  legal  counsel,  or  Mr.  Vogeler  may 
consider  pertinent  for  discussion.  The  United 
States  Government  requests  also  that  the  Hun- 
garian Government  give  unqualified  assurances 
that  the  legal  counsel  serving  Mr.  Vogeler  will  be 
wholly  free  to  represent  their  client  in  a  forthright 
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manner  and  to  conduct  the  hitter's  defense  in  a 
manner  best  calcuhited  to  serve  his  interests. 
Fiirtiier,  tlie  United  States  Government  requests 
that  Mr.  Vofjcler's  k><ial  counsel  and  the  American 
Conswhir  representatives  ob.'^erving  the  trials  sliall 
liave  free  access  day  by  day  to  the  verbatim  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  in  this  case.  The 
Uniteil  States  Government  also  desires  assurance 
that  representatives  of  the  American  Legation, 
Consular  or  otherwise,  will  be  allowed  to  attend 
the  trial  and  that  American  newspaper  corre- 
spondents wishing  to  proceed  to  Hungary  for  the 
same  purpose  will  be  permitted  to  do  so  and  will 
be  admitted  to  the  sessions  of  the  court. 

During  my  interview  on  January  19,  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  also  informed  me  that  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Vogeler  would  disclose  the  'involvement'  of 
members  of  the  Legation  in  this  case.  I  must  in- 
sist that  any  such  allegations,  if  they  are  to  be 
made  at  the  trial,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
grounds  on  which  they  are  based,  be  communicated 
to  me  at  once  as  a  matter  of  right  and  courtesy, 
since  such  charges  obviously  affect  the  relations 
between  our  two  countries. 

The  Hungarian  Government  is  requested  to 
make  a  prompt  reply  in  the  above  matters  in 
order  that  its  intentions  may  be  clearly  understood 
and  full  opportunity  given  to  Mr.  Vogeler's  coun- 
sel to  prepare  adequately  for  his  defense  and  in 
order  that  the  conduct  of  the  trial  may  corre- 
spond with  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister's  assur- 
ances. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Hungarian  Note  of  February  6 

The  Hungarian  court  will  proceed,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  trial  of  Robert  A.  Vogeler's  case,  ac- 
cording to  the  dispositions  of  the  Hungarian  law 
of  penal  procedure  under  which  only  Hungarian 
lawyers  registered  in  the  Budapest  bar  can  be 
entrusted  with  the  defense  of  the  accu-sed. 

The  hearing  on  the  Vogeler  case  at  court  will 
be  public,  consequently  both  Hungarian  and  for- 
eign correspondents  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
attend. 

The  Hungarian  Government  otherwise  main- 
tains wholly  its  viewpoint  taken  in  its  note  0146/ 
1950  of  January  7, 1950. 

STATEMENTS  OF  COMMUNIST  BOSS 
FORESHADOW  VERDICT  OF  GUILTY 

[Released  to  the  press  February  J7] 

In  an  interview  on  January  19,  Matyas  Rakosi, 
the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Communist  boss 
of  Hungary,  informed  the  American  Minister  in 
Budapest,  Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  that  under  Hun- 
garian law  an  espionage  trial  could  be  held  in 
secret.  He  stated,  however,  he  had  advised  the 
Minister  of  Justice  that,  in  order  to  show  the 
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correctness  of  the  Hungarian  position,  Robert  A. 
Vogeler,  who  is  accused  of  espionage  and  sab- 
otage, should  have  a  public  trial  which  all  the 
world  could  see.  He  said  that  it  woidd  be  a  fair 
trial  and  that  Mr.  Vogeler  would  have  every  op- 
portunity to  defend  himself,  even  to  speak  in 
English,  for  which  proper  arrangements  would  be 
made. 

These  assurances  that  Mr.  Vogeler  will  be  ac- 
corded a  fair  trial  have,  however,  been  belied  by 
the  wholly  inconsistent  and  prejudicial  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Rakosi  before  the  Central  Executive 
of  the  Hungarian  Workers'  (Communist)  Party 
on  February  10— just  7  days  before  the  start  of 
the  present  trial.  On  that  occasion,  si)eaking  with 
reference  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Vogeler  and  Edgar 
Sanders,  a  British  citizen  who,  like  Mr.  Vogeler, 
is  being  tried  on  charges  of  espionage  and  sab- 
otage, Mr.  Rakosi  asserted,  among  other  things, 
that  "these  spies  are  in  point  of  fact  the  vilest  and 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Hungarian  Peo- 
ple's Democracy."  He  then  added  that  while  "for 
some  time  in  the  past  we  have  been  rather  lenient 
toward  these  Iieiuous  and  dangerous  enemies  of 
our  people"  and  often  "let  them  run  or  .  .  .  were 
content  to  expel  them,"  "we  shall  see  to  it  that 
those  gentlemen  who  are  spying  in  Hungary  on 
the  instructions  of  their  American,  British,  or 
other  masters  do  not  find  this  job  to  be  without 
risks.  If  their  activities  are  discovered  they  will 
receive  the  severe  sentence  meted  out  by  the  laws 
of  Hungary." 

Mr.  Rakosi  has  thus  clearly  impugned  his  own 
assurances  about  a  fair  trial  and  not  only  asserted 
the  guilt  of  Mr.  Vogeler  before  he  is  brought  to 
trial  but  also  assumed  the  role  of  the  court  by 
announcing  that  he  will  be  severely  punished. 

In  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  those  outlined 
in  the  Department's  statement  of  February  15, 
every  aspect  of  Mr.  Vogeler's  trial  requires  careful 
observation  and  scrutiny.  It  is  pertinent  in  assess- 
ing the  validity  and  warrant  of  the  trial  pro- 
ceedings and  the  final  judgment  of  the  court  to 
seek  to  ascertain  the  true  physical  and  mental 
condition  of  Mr.  Vogeler,  including  his  alertness 
and  his  ability  to  comprehend  the  evidence 
brought  against  him,  and  to  note  any  indications 
that  he  has  been  subjected  to  coercion  by  intimida- 
tion, lack  of  food,  drugging,  or  other  forms  of 
mistreatment.  Action  of  the  court  in  admitting 
any  "confessions"  must  be  considered  with  par- 
ticular regard  to  the  admission  and  consideration 
by  the  court  of  any  evidence  concerning  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  such  "confessions"  were 
obtained  and  to  the  inclusion  in  such  documents 
of  general  conclusions  of  guilt  as  distinct  from 
underlying  factual  evidence  which  is  subject  to 
independent  check. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Vogeler's  indictment  has  not 
yet  been  furnished  to  this  Government,  but  it 
must  be  determined  with  respect  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  "proof"  of  the  anticipated  charges  of  es- 
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pionage  and  sabotage  whether  such  "proof" 
consists  merely  of  the  reporting  of  facts  open  to 
innocent  view  and  accessible  during  the  course  of 
normal  movement  and  activity  by  the  accused. 
The  attitude  of  the  court  on  these  points,  together 
with  the  readiness  and  willingness  of  Mr.  Vogeler's 
Himgarian  counsel  to  explore  such  questions  in 
the  defendant's  interest  must  also  be  observed. 

The  conduct  of  the  court,  itself  must  also  be 
carefully  noted.  It  will  be  of  importance  in  this 
regard  to  recognize  and  identify  any  evidence  of 
bias,  of  pressure,  overt  or  concealed,  from  Hvm- 
garian  political  authorities  for  conviction  of  the 
accused,  of  any  tolerance  of  courtroom  demon- 
strations, and  of  any  campaign  in  the  officially- 
controlled  press  for  conviction  of  the  defendant 
prior  to  the  verdict  of  the  court.  On  this  latter 
point  it  must  be  noted  further  whether  there  are 
censorship  or  unwarranted  restrictions  on  the 
press  in  its  reporting  of  the  trial. 

Other  aspects  of  the  proceedings  of  which  cog- 
nizance must  be  taken  include  the  identity,  ability, 
background,  and  conduct  of  such  Hungarian  legal 
counsel  as  may  defend  Mr.  Vogeler ;  the  extent  to 
which  Mr.  Vogeler  may  converse  freely  with  his 
counsel  and  officials  of  the  American  Legation; 
and  the  circumstances  whether,  during  the  period 
of  his  trial,  Mr.  Vogeler  is  kept  in  the  custody  of 
the  interrogating  police  or  in  that  of  the  judicial 
police. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  facts  and  impressions  relat- 
ing to  the  foregoing  considerations  and  others 
equally  important  that  the  conduct  and  verdict  of 
the  Hungarian  court  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  Vogeler 
will  be  judged  as  impartial  or  unjust.  Over  and 
above  the  observance  in  the  trial  of  the  forms  of 
judicial  procedure,  there  will  still  remain  the 
question  whether  the  Hungarian  Government  has 
not  already  sealed  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  this  case, 
as  appears  foreshadowed  in  the  pronouncements  of 
Mr.  Rakosi. 


Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  February  15] 

I  have  one  brief  statement  to  make  on  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Vogeler  which  has  been  announced  by  the  Hun- 
garian Government.  As  I  stated  In  talking  to  the 
Hungarian  Minister  last  week,  I  can  not  emphasize 
too  strongly  the  seriousness  with  which  we  view 
the  Hungarian  Government's  conduct  in  this  affair. 
I  can  only  add  here  that  the  Department  will  con- 
tinue its  efforts  to  safeguard  Mr.  Vogeler's  rights 
and  assure  that  he  is  properly  defended.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  in  this  connection  that  the  Hungarian 
Government  will  act  favorably  on  -the  request  of 
Mr.  Morris  Ernst,  who  has  been  retained  to  repre- 
sent Mr.  Vogeler's  interest,  to  enter  Hungary  and 
be  present  at  the  trial. 


United  States  Recognizes  Yemen 

[Released  to  the  press  February  IJf] 

The  United  States  has  renewed  its  recognition 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Yemen,  which  was  first  ex- 
tended upon  the  visit  of  an  American  diplomatic 
mission  in  Sana'a,  capital  of  Yemen,  in  ApVil  1946. 
During  its  visit,  the  mission  also  concluded  an 
agreement  of  friendshij)  and  commerce.    The  rela-        I 
tions  established  at  that  time  were  interrupted  by        i 
the  assassination,  on  February  17,  1948,  of  Imam 
Yahya.     That  event  signaled  the  outbreak  of  a        . 
short-lived  civil  war  in  Yemen  which  culminated      || 
in  the  election  of  Crown  Prince  Ahmad  to  succeed 
his  father. 

On  December  22, 1949,  the  Yemeni  Deputy  For- 
eign Minister  and  Chief  Delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  Qadi  Muhammad  'Adballah-al-Amri, 
called  at  the  Department  of  State  and  gave  assur- 
ances orally  and  officially  in  behalf  of  his  Govern- 
ment that  Yemen  respected  its  international 
obligations,  including  the  United  States- Yemen 
agreement  of  friendship  and  commerce.  The 
United  States  has  thus  been  abled  to  complete  its 
recognition  of  Yemen,  an  event  which  affords  con- 
siderable satisfaction  to  this  Government  as  a  step 
promoting  friendship  between  the  two  countries. 


German  Paintings  Relief  Fund 
Nets  $293,480 

An  exhibition  of  German  paintings,  part  of  the 
collection  of  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  and  the 
Nationalgalerie  in  Berlin,  netted  a  total  of  $293,- 
480  in  admission  fees  during  the  course  of  its  re- 
cent nation-wide  tour  of  the  United  States.  This 
fund  is  designated  for  the  relief  of  German  chil- 
dren in  the  American  zone  and  is  administered  by 
the  Council  of  Relief  Agencies  licensed  to  operate 
in  Germany,  with  United  States  headquarters  in 
New  York  City. 

The  Council  (Cralog)  reports  that  a  shipment 
from  this  fund  totaling  $173,826  recently  was  com- 
joleted,  including  clothing  and  bedding  for  infants 
and  children,  undergarments,  layette  items,  di- 
apers, and  shoes.  Another  shipment  valued  at 
more  than  $100,000  reached  Germany  at  the  end 
of  1949. 

Distribution  of  these  items  in  Germany  is  under 
welfare  organizations  of  the  states  within  the 
American  zone  and  in  the  United  States  sector  of 
Berlin.  Allocation  of  proportionate  shares  of 
these  shipments  to  the  German  states  is  made  ap- 
proximately on  the  basis  of  relative  population 
figures. 
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The  Security  Situation  in  the  Department  of  State 


Statement  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Peurifoy 


[Released  to  the  press  Fehruary  1S'\ 


I  have  been  reading  and  hearing  statements, 
botli  pro  and  con,  relative  to  the  security  program 
in  the  Department  of  State.  Some  have  charged 
us  with  witcli  hunting.  Some  have  charged  us 
with  having  Communists  on  our  rolls.  I  do  not 
believe  either  charge  is  true.  Some  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  some  among  the  general  public 
appear,  however,  to  be  confused  about  the  security 
situation  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Senator  INIcCarthy's  recent  statements,  alleging 
that  the  Department  has  a  number  of  Communists 
and  Communist  sympathizers  on  its  rolls,  has 
tended  further  to  confuse  the  situation.  There- 
fore, I  feel  it  essential  to  provide  you  with  factual 
information  of  the  Department's  security  pro- 
gram. 

By  way  of  background  information,  you  should 
know  that,  when  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  became 
Secretary  of  State,  he  delegated  full  responsibility 
to  me  not  only  for  maintaining  security  within  the 
Department  but  also  the  Foreign  Service.  Later, 
when  Secretary  Acheson  was  appointed,  he  reaf- 
firmed that  authority,  and  I  have  had  a  free  hand, 
during  the  past  3  years,  to  devote  my  attention  to 
the  security  program. 

The  Department  of  State  is  participating  fully 
in  the  President's  Loyalty  Program  which  was 
established  by  the  Executive  Order  9835  of  March 
21,  1947.  Under  this  program,  the  names  of  all 
employees  are  checked  against  the  records  of  the 
FBI,  and  the  results  of  that  check  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  Department.  In  those  cases  of  em- 
ployees where  adverse  information  was  developed 
under  the  Loyalty  Program,  full  field  investiga- 
tions are  made  by  the  FBI.  The  loyalty  adjudi- 
cations based  upon  the  facts  developed  by  the 
FBI  investigations  are  made  by  the  Loyalty  Se- 
cui'ity  Board  of  the  Department  or  in  the  cases 
of  persons  appointed  to  classified  positions  after 
October  1,  1947,  by  the  appropriate  Regional 
Loyalty  Board  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
I  must  assure  you  that  the  Loyalty  Program  is, 
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of  course,  a  continuing  operation  and  the  names 
of  all  new  employees  of  tlie  Department  are  pro- 
cessed in  accordance  with  the  established  loyalty 
Erocedures  of  the  Government.  In  addition  to  the 
'epartment's  participation  in  the  President's 
Loyalty  Program,  it  has  an  active  security  pro- 
gram which  is  designed  to  protect  the  Department 
from  security  risks.  All  applicants  for  employ- 
ment are  investigated  by  the  Department's  investi- 
gative staff  prior  to  appointment. 

Preparatory  to  discussing  this  program,  I 
would  like  to  provide  for  your  information  cer- 
tain statistics  based  on  a  total  of  16,075  employees 
submitted  for  checking  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Of  this  number,  no  employee  has 
been  found  disloyal.  However,  determinations 
have  been  made  that  two  employees  were  security 
risks  and  have  been  separated.  In  addition,  there 
have  been  202  employees  on  whom  security  ques- 
tions had  been  raised  who  have  left  the  Depart- 
ment since  January  1,  1947,  either  through  resig- 
nation or  reduction  in  force.  This  does  not  mean 
that  these  employees  were  security  risks  or  that  a 
security  risk  determination  had  been  made. 

With  respect  to  the  investigation  of  all  appli- 
cants for  employment,  the  Department's  Division 
of  Security  completed  some  5,000  such  investiga- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1949.  Of  this  number, 
62  applicants  were  rejected  for  security  reasons, 
and  246  were  disapproved  because  of  derogatory 
information  relating  to  character  and  suitability. 

Senator  McCarthy  has  been  quoted  as  stating 
that  some  300  employees  have  been  certified  to 
Secretary  Acheson  by  the  President's  Loyalty 
Board  for  termination  as  disloyal.  Of  that  num- 
ber, he  has  indicated  that  the  Department  termi- 
nated the  services  of  80.  In  addition,  he  has 
stated  that  there  are  jn'esentl}'  57  card-carrying 
Communists  in  the  Department.  The  Depart- 
ment has  no  such  figures  in  its  possession  and 
knows  of  no  Communists  who  are  presently  em- 
ployed.   As  far  as  the  Department  can  ascertain, 
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the  Senator's  alleged  statements  are  without  foun- 
dation in  fact.  The  Loyalty  Review  Board  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  never  recommended 
termination  of  any  employee  of  the  Department 
of  State.  To  make  this  statement  clear,  you 
should  understand  the  procedure  which  is  fol- 
lowed. Briefly,  the  Department's  Loyalty  Board 
evaluates  all  cases  referred  to  it  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  Determinations  as  to  loyalty  are 
made  by  the  Department's  Board,  and  these  deter- 
minations are  finally  reviewed  by  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board.  As  I  have  previously  stated,  and 
contrary  to  Senator  McCarthy,  that  Board  has 
never  recommended  any  terminations  of  employees 
of  the  Department. 

In  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  basis  of  such  state- 
ment, I  undertook  on  Saturday  last,  when  I  read 
his  comments,  to  obtain  a  verification  from  Senator 
McCarthy  by  directing  a  telegram  to  his  attention 
asking  in  detail  for  any  information  in  his  posses- 
sion.   My  telegram  read : 

In  view  of  your  statement  carried  by  tlie  press  that  there 
are  "57  card-carrying  Communists"  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, I  respectfully  request  that  you  make  these  names 
public  or  submit  them  to  the  Department  of  State.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that,  if  you  have  this  information,  as  a 
loyal  American,  you  owe  it  to  your  country  to  inform  the 
officials  responsible  for  Muy  such  characters  existing  in  the 
government.  As  you  know,  our  employees  have  been 
checked  and  are  being  checked  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  under  the  President's  loyalty  program,  and  if 
you  have  proof  that  there  are  card-carrying  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  this  Department,  I  assure  you 
that  they  will  not  remain  in  this  agency.  I  assume  that 
you  have  given  your  information  to  the  FBI.  Therefore, 
we  will  communicate  with  that  agency  immediately.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  thousands  of  loyal  employees  of  this  De- 
partment must  not  be  placed  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion, 
and  I  should  appreciate  it  if  you  will  promptly  publish  the 
names  of  the  departmental  employees  whom  you  say  are 
members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

To  date,  I  have  received  no  reply  to  my  request. 

I  would  like  to  give  j'ou  the  facts  on  each  of  the 
four  individuals  named  by  Senator  McCarthy,  car- 
ried in  today's  press : 

John  S.  Service  is  the  only  one  of  those  named 
who  is  employed  in  the  Department. 

Mr.  Service  was  reinstated  to  the  Department  of 
Stat«  on  August  14,  1945,  which  was  4  days  after 
the  Grand  Jury  returned  a  no  true  bill  relating  to 
tlie  cliarge  that  he  had  transmitted  classified 
material  of  the  Government  to  unauthorized  per- 
sons. At  this  time,  Mr.  Service  received  a  letter 
from  former  Secretary  Byrnes  in  which  he  stated 
that  he   approved   the   recommendation   of   the 


Personnel  Board  that  Service  be  returned  to  ac- 
tive duty.  Mr.  Service,  on  the  same  date,  received 
a  letter  from  Joseph  C.  Grew,  who  was  then  Under 
Secretary  of  State.  Copies  of  these  letters  were 
released,  at  that  time,  to  the  press. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Service  was  reviewed  during 
March  1946  by  the  Security  Officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment, who  made  a  favorable  recommendation. 
When  I  assumed  responsibility  for  security,  I 
directed  that  Mr.  Service's  file  again  be  reviewed, 
and  the  Office  of  Controls  made  a  favorable  recom- 
mendation. Mr.  Service's  case  was  considered 
automatically  by  the  Loyalty  Security  Board  on 
January  18,  1949,  and  the  report  was  favorable. 

Concerning  Mr.  Gustavo  Duran,  who  is  no 
longer  employed  by  the  Department : 

Mr.  Gustavo  Duran  was  employed  in  the  Auxil- 
iary Foreign  Service  from  January  30,  1943.  until 
September  1945,  and  thereafter,  until  October  4, 
1946,  in  the  Department. 

Mr.  Duran  voluntarily  resigned  from  this  posi- 
tion on  October  4,  1946. 

Concerning  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Keeney,  who  is  no 
longer  employed  in  the  Department : 

Prior  to  November  1945,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Kee- 
ney was  employed  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad- 
ministration. In  November  1945,  when  the  For- 
eign Economic  Administration  was  transferred  to 
the  State  Department  by  Executice  order,  Mrs. 
Keeney  was  on  detail  from  FEA  to  the  Allied 
Control  Commission  Staff  on  Reparations  in 
Europe.  On  March  9,  1946,  she  returned  to  the 
United  States  and,  due  to  her  reemployment  rights, 
resumed  her  position  in  FEA,  which  liad,  in  the 
meantime,  been  absorbed  by  the  Department.  On 
June  21,  1946,  Mrs.  Keeney  went  on  sick  leave, 
and  on  June  28,  1946,  she  submitted  a  letter  of 
resignation  to  be  effective  July  15,  1946.  Thus, 
Mrs.  Keeney  was  employed  by  the  Department  in 
Washington  only  from  March  9  until  June  21, 
1946. 

Concerning  Dr.  Harlow  Shapley : 

Dr.  Shapley  has  never  been  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  State.  However,  in  1 945,  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  American  delegations  at  the 
Unesco  conference  in  London  and.  in  1946,  to  the 
International  Astronomical  Union  in  Copenhagen. 

Dr.  Shapley  is  a  member  of  the  National  Com- 
mission of  Unesco  representing  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Adwincement  of  Science. 
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The  Spiritual  Base  of  American  Foreign  Policy 


hy  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Puerifoy  ^ 


The  great  nations  of  this  world,  those  that  have 
exerted  most  marked  influence  for  good  on  the 
history  of  man,  are  those  nations  whose  lead- 
ers were  men  of  vision  with  great  spiritual  quali- 
ties. The  dictators,  the  tyrants  have  their  brief 
innings,  fall,  and  are  remembered  only  for  the 
evil  they  worked.  The  work  of  moral  leadership 
lives  on. 

Our  United  States,  the  richest  country  in  the 
world  in  physical  wealth  and  material  resources, 
must  be  great  in  spiritual  leadership  if  we  are  to 
play  our  great  role  in  the  destiny  of  nations.  We 
must  have  a  living  spiritual  philosophy  to  fight 
the  material  forces  of  communism.  Communism 
is  a  philosophy  of  materialism  and  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  God.  Even  more,  com- 
munism is  an  avowed  nonrecognition  of  God. 
Mark,  how  many  thousands  of  priests  and  church- 
men have  been  arrested  in  Communist-dominated 
countries.  The  Communist  action  against  the 
clergy  in  Czechoslovakia  is  the  most  recent  ex- 
ample of  their  campaign  against  the  spiritual  lead- 
ers of  a  society. 

This  is  evidence  of  Communist  recognition  and 
Communist  fear  of  the  strength  and  durability  of 
spiritual  leadership  and  their  acknowledgement 
that  the  churches  are  spiritual  strongholds  that 
stand  against  efforts  to  enslave  mankind. 

Communist  Pattern 

In  taking  control  of  a  nation,  the  Communists 
have  followed  a  consistent  pattern.  Their  first 
move  is  the  seizure  of  governmental  powers. 
Their  next  move  is  always  the  same,  either  to  liqui- 
date the  spiritual  leaders  or  to  make  these  leaders 
subject  to  them.  Once  these  two  steps  have  been 
accomplished,  a  Communist  minority  as  small  as 
two  percent  can  control  a  country. 

We  must  face  this  fact  at  the  outset.    The  forces 


'  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  before  The  Inter- 
nntional  Christian  Leadership,  Inc.  at  Washington  on  Feb. 
3,  19.">0,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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of  communism  are  on  the  march.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  this  is  not  alone  a  fight  between  the  Cath- 
olic Church  and  communism,  but  a  fight  between 
communism  and  all  faiths — Catholics,  Jews,  and 
Protestants. 

In  this  battle,  the  various  religious  faiths  have, 
at  hand,  effective  weapons,  and  the  major  weapon 
in  the  religious  arsenal  is  that  of  the  Christian 
prinicple.  The  moral  force  of  that  weapon  is 
immeasurable. 

U.S.  Programs 

The  programs  that  the  United  States  has 
launched  since  1945  and  the  projects  in  which  we 
have  participated,  individually  and  collectively, 
conform  to  the  Christian  ideal.  As  far  as  Amer- 
ica is  concerned,  the  elements  of  these  principles 
have  long  been  an  integral  part  of  this  democracy. 
It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  we  should  jaroject 
them  into  our  dealings  with  other  nations. 

Since  V-J  Day,  American  policy  in  dealing 
with  other  nations  has  involved  a  number  of  im- 
portant steps.  We  took  a  leading  role  in  Unrr.\ 
and  contributed  substantial  amounts  of  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessities  to  peoples  made  des- 
titute by  the  war.  Subsequently,  we  provided 
huge  quantities  of  food,  materials,  and  equipment 
to  stricken  nations  in  Western  Europe  to  help  them 
get  back  on  their  feet.  This  was  under  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  and  much  of  these  goods  and  equipment 
were  grants-in-aid.  In  other  words,  they  were 
gifts  from  the  American  people. 

Of  course,  we  did  these  things  partly  out  of  self- 
interest.  We  were  aware  that  American  welfare 
depended  on  the  welfare  of  our  neighbors. 

Some  of  our  programs  have  been  in  effect  long 
enough  to  show  what  strength,  resolution,  and 
moral  force  can  accomplish. 

A  freely  elected  Greek  Government  is  still  in 
office  and,  with  a  determined  assist  from  us,  has 
routed  the  forces  of  Communist  guerrillas  which 
threatened  its  survival.  Internal  conditions,  in 
the  economic  sphere,  have  improved  considerably. 
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With  our  aid,  the  Turkish  Government  fended 
ofT  a  threat  of  encroaclunent  and  is  measurably 
more  solidly  established.  An  American  mediator, 
as  an  official  of  the  United  Nations  with  the  power 
of  that  organization  behind  him,  succeeded  in 
resolving  a  dispute  between  the  Arab  states  and 
the  Israeli  which  had  flared  into  open  conflict. 

The  United  Nations,  in  which  we  take  an  active 
part,  must  be  given  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  establishment  of  the  free  nations  of  Indonesia 
and  of  the  Republic  of  South  Korea.  The  Mar- 
■shall  Plan  has  been,  and  is  still,  instrumental  in  an 
insjiiring  revival  of  the  economies  of  the  states  of 
Western  Europe.  Conditions  in  those  nations,  in 
comparison  with  the  state  of  affairs  that  obtained 
immediately  after  the  war,  are  enormously  better. 
Food  is  far  more  abundant  than  it  was — although 
some  shortages  still  persist.  In  most  nations,  the 
rate  of  production,  which  is  economic  life  blood, 
is  moving  steadily  upwards  and  has  passed  1938 
levels. 

Furthermore,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  have  done 
much  to  allay  the  fears  of  invasion  and  have  pro- 
vided a  sense  of  security  that  is  essential  to  politi- 
cal stability  and  to  further  economic  recovery. 

This  is  only  a  partial  and  certainly  a  cursory 
review  of  what  has  been  achieved.  Even  as  such, 
I  submit  that  it  is  an  impressive  record. 

Setbacks  for  Communism 

In  Western  Europe  and  in  the  Middle  East  and 
even  in  certain  segments  of  the  Far  East,  where 


it  seemed  to  be  making  sweeping  progress, 
communism  has  received  a  series  of  setbacks  from 
wliich,  I  hope,  it  may  never  recover.  This  I  am 
sure  provides  a  practical — and  convincing — an- 
swer to  the  question  about  the  power  of  Christian 
principles  intelligently  apjilied. 

It  is  conceivable  that  vigorous  promotion  of 
human  rights  will  compel  the  Communist  leaders 
to  alter  their  course  and  to  deal  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  a  more  Christian  manner.  They 
might  be  forced  to  live  up  to  their  international 
commitments  and  so  begin  to  cooperate  with  free 
nations  in  establishing  a  world  system  of  law  and 
reason. 

Of  this  you  can  be  sure:  news  of  each  gain  in 
human  rights  will  penetrate  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  fact  that  men  outside  the  curtain  are  success- 
fully working  out  a  pattern  of  living  together  in 
which  the  individual  is  free  of  oppression  can 
come  and  go  as  he  pleases  and  is  guaranteed  cer- 
tain basic  rights — which  are  enforced  by  law — 
will  make  itself  felt  among  the  masses  of  Russia. 
It  may  take  a  generation,  but,  once  that  fact  gains 
acceptance,  we  can  look  for  a  more  tractable  Soviet 
policy.  We  can  expect  a  Soviet  government  which 
will  discharge  its  obligations  to  other  nations. 

When  that  happens,  we  will  have  established 
the  basis  for  an  enduring  peace — an  achievement 
to  which  you  may  justly  claim  a  considerable  con- 
tribution. You  will  have  helped  to  assure  an  in- 
crease of  spiritual  values  in  the  world  of 
tomorrow. 


The  Voice  of  the  Free  World 


The  term  "Iron  Curtain"  has  become  so  familiar 
to  us  that  we  might  easily  slip  into  the  dangerous 
habit  of  forgetting  its  significance.  It  is  just  as 
real  as  if  it  were  forged  out  of  steel  plate.  It 
keeps  Russians  and  Eastern  Europeans  "in"  and 
it  keeps  us  and  all  others  of  the  Western  World 
"out."  _ 

Stalin  knows  that  not  even  a  dictatorship  can 
retain  power  and  control  except  by  the  consent  of 
the  people.  Therefore,  the  Iron  Curtain  is 
indispensable. 

Tlie  continuance  of  dictatorial  control  over  the 
Russian  peoples  depends  on  convincing  them  that 
the  United  States  and  other  free  nations  are  their 

'  An  pxccrpt  of  an  address  iriven  by  Hnwland  Sarseant, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  before  the 
Inland  Press  Association  in  Chicago  on  Feb.  18,  1950,  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  For  complete 
text,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  135. 


enemies  and  are  plotting  against  them.  To  sus- 
tain this  fiction,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  Russian 
peoples  off  from  the  outside  world.  The  Iron 
Curtain  is  doing  a  prettj'  good  job. 

The  Curtain  also  conceals  from  foreign  eyes 
the  bleak  realitj'  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
permits  the  spreading  abroad  of  the  myth  of  the 
Soviet  "workers'  paradise."  It  enables  the 
Politburo  and  Cominform  to  disseminate  a  pious 
picture  of  the  peace-loving  U.S.S.R. 

Wliat  kind  of  job  is  being  done  on  the  peoples 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  behind  this  Iron  Curtain? 

Soviet  Censorship  and  Controls 

For  one  thing,  information  about  the  outside 
world  is  consistently  distorted.  The  official  Soviet 
newspaper  Pravda  is  the  main  source  of  foreign 
news  for  the  Russian  public.     To  read  it  today, 
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one  vroiiKl  think  that  we  had  been  the  enemies, 
not  the  allies,  of  the  Soviet  Union  during  World 
War  II  and  were  planning  now  to  assault  them. 

Soviet  distortion  of  fact  is  not,  of  course,  con- 
fined to  inconiinsr  news.  It  is  also  imposed  on  all 
that  goes  out.  The  outgoing  dispatches  of  Amer- 
ican and  all  other  foreign  news  correspontlents  are 
warped  by  censorship.  I  have  sometimes  won- 
dered why  our  newspapers  do  not  slug  all  such 
stories  "Passed  by  Kussian  Censors,"  to  remind 
American  readers  that  the  item  has  been  tampered 
with,  and  that  the  correspondent  did  not  have 
unhampered  access  to  the  facts  in  the  first  place. 

Soviet  citizens  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
marrying  foreigners,  and  Soviets  are  rarely 
allowed  to  travel  abroad  on  private  business.  It 
is  against  the  law  for  Russians  and  Russian  insti- 
tutions to  have  any  dealings  with  foreignei's  with- 
out official  permission.  Few  foreigners  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  country.  These  are,  almost 
exclusively,  diplomatic  representatives  of  other 
governments  or  (\immunists.  All  are  severely 
restricted  in  their  movements  and  constantly  spied 
on.  The  best  evidence  we  have  indicates  that  the 
Soviet  rulers  are  beginning  to  get  results  in  con- 
vincing the  Russians  that  the  entire  Western 
World  is  hostile  to  them. 

The  need  for  the  Soviet  regime  to  carry  out  this 
poisoning  of  minds  against  the  non-Communist 
world  is  seen  in  the  half  efficiencj'  to  which  the 
Russian  economic  machine  is  permanently  con- 
demned bj'  the  political  system  under  which  it 
operates,  with  its  need  for  eternal  policing.  In 
Russia  it  takes  two  men  to  do  a  single  job — one  to 
do  the  work  and  the  other  to  watch  him. 

If  the  Russian  peoples  found  out  about  the  free- 
doms and  benefits  enjoyed  by  workers  in  free 
democracies,  or  discovered  that  the  free  peoples 
would  welcome  them  into  the  partnership  of  na- 
tions on  a  truly  equal  and  friendly  basis,  the 
Politburo  might  lose  its  grip.  The  Politburo 
must  depend  on  a  minority  Communist  party  of 
only  fi  million  in  imposing  dictatorial  rule  over  a 
total  population  of  202  million.  Among  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  non-Communist  Soviet  citi- 
zens, there  is  the  potential  dynamite  of  resistance 
which  could  blast  the  dictatorship  sky  high. 
Soviet  tyranny  cannot  stand  exposure  to  truth 
about  how  people  live  in  free  nations.  The  Soviet 
millions  must  be  prevented  from  learning.  Only 
then  can  the  Politburo  retain  its  tyrannical  con- 
trol until  the  millions  of  youths  now  being  indoc- 
trinated are  fixed  in  a  rigid  pattern  of  Communist 
conformit}'.  That  is  why  the  Soviet  regime,  in- 
tent upon  educating  a  new  generation,  is  deter- 
mined to  seal  off  the  Russian  peoples  from  outside 
contacts.  Their  success  depends  greatly  on  keep- 
ing the  Iron  Curtain  impenetrable. 

Satellites  as  Victims 

This  Iron  Curtain  has  been  extended  around 
the  satellite  countries  in  a  similar  way.     In  re- 


ligious persecution,  we  have  seen  such  things  as 
the  sentencing  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  by  a  Hun- 
garian court  to  life  imprisonment  on  preposterous 
charges  of  treason,  the  arrest  of  14  distinguished 
l*rotestant  ministers  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  Czech 
onslaught  on  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  denial  of  freedom  of  the  press,  we  have  seen 
mistreatment  and  exclusion  of  foreign  press  cor- 
respondents and  Soviet-style  censorship  and  dis- 
tortion of  news. 

In  political  tyranny,  we  have  seen  the  high- 
handed and  discourteous  treatment  of  our  dip- 
lomatic representatives  and  citizens  in  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia;  the  denial 
of  freedom  of  speech,  right  of  assembly,  and  the 
right  to  vote  to  the  satellite  peoples;  and  the  ruth- 
less purging  of  oflicials  suspecting  of  disliking 
these  tactics. 

Though  the  satellite  curtain  is  less  complete 
and  impenetrable,  it  is  closing  down. 

The  Voice  of  America  Acts 

Must  we  accept  this  willful  black-out  that  is  a 
very  real  danger  to  us  and  other  free  peoples? 
Is  there  anything  practical  that  we  can  do  about 
it? 

Radio  is  the  one  medium  which  can  bypass  cen- 
sorship and  suppression  of  news,  can  hurdle  over 
locked  frontiers,  and  can  reach  peoi)les  at  all  edu- 
cational and  cultural  levels.  We  are  using  it  to 
pour  in  a  stream  of  factual  reporting  and  news 
analysis  as  a  corrective  to  distortions  and  slanders 
against  American  life,  aims,  and  policies  and  to 
expose  the  two-faced  policies  and  brutal  action  of 
the  Soviet  and  satellite  Governments. 

The  Voice  is  now  broadcasting  28  pi'Ogram  hours 
daily,  in  many  languages,  to  a  potential  audience 
estimated  at  almost  300  million  people.  The  types 
of  programs  vary  for  different  audiences.  To  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries,  we  send  47  percent  news, 
.52  percent  analysis  and  features,  and  only  1  per- 
cent music. 

The  Russian  and  Ukrainian  language  programs 
of  our  Voice  of  America  have  knocked  a  hole  in 
the  Iron  Curtain.  They  are  hitting  into  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  programs  in  Czech,  Slovak,  Polish, 
and  other  languages  are  blanketing  the  satellite 
areas,  where  we  have  the  reinforcement  of  at  least 
limited  use  of  other  information  media. 

The  Voice  uses  36  short-wave  transmitters, 
located  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts, 
Ohio,  and  California.  They  are  operated  under 
contract  by  the  Associated  Broadcasters,  Inc., 
CBS,  Crosley,  General  Electric,  NBC,  Westing- 
house  Radio  Stations,  Inc.,  and  AVorld  Wide 
Broadcasting.  Relay  stations  at  Tangier,  Munich, 
Honolulu,  and  Manila,  and  certain  BBC  facilities, 
boost  the  programs  on  to  distant  localities. 

Several  years  ago,  there  were  outspoken  criti- 
cisms here  in  America  about  the  suitability  of  per- 
mitting the  United  States  Government  to  operate 
a  world-wide  information  service,  and  there  was 
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talk  of  the  dangers  involved.  These  criticisms 
have  largely  disappeared  here  at  home,  as  the  Voice 
has  proved  its  case  and  gained  public  support. 
But  the  criticisms  are  still  being  heard.  They 
now  come  from  the  Soviet  and  satellite  Govern- 
ments. 

Several  months  ago  a  Communist  propagandist 
told  a  professional  audience  in  Moscow :  "It  was 
easy  to  indoctrinate  people  in  Soviet  ideology  be- 
fore the  war  but  since  then  BBC  and  the  Voice  of 
America  have  made  it  considerably  more  difficult. 
It  is  bad  enough  that  individuals  listen  but  the 
worst  feature  is  that  they  are  always  running  to 
friends  to  say,  'Did  you  hear  that     .     .     .  ?'  " 

The  Voice  has  put  the  official  Communist  prop- 
aganda organs  increasingly  on  the  defensive.  They 
are  having  to  devote  more  and  more  of  their  pub- 
lication space  and  air  time  to  attacking  the  Voice 
of  America  and  trying  to  refute  wdiat  it  has 
broadcast. 

When  Mrs.  Oksana  Kasenkina  jumped  from  a 
window  of  the  Soviet  consulate  in  New  York,  the 
Voice  put  the  facts  on  the  air.  Within  a  few  hours 
the  news  was  all  over  Moscow,  long  before  any 
Soviet  newspaper  printed  a  word  about  it.  Prob- 
ably the  Soviet  citizens  would  never  have  heard 
of  the  case  except  for  the  Voice,  and  the  Soviet 
bosses  would  have  escaped  the  exposure  of  their 
need  to  use  police  tactics  even  abroad. 

Soviet  papers  have  been  compelled  by  the  Voice 
to  publish  important  international  news  and  ver- 
batim texts  of  highly  important  international 
agreements  which  otherwise  would  have  been  sup- 
pressed or  distorted.  Last  March  18,  for  example, 
the  Voice  broadcast  the  full  text  of  the  North  At- 
lantic pact  in  Kussian.  Two  days  later,  Izvestia 
published  the  full  text  of  the  pact.  It  is  impossible 
to  overestimate  the  importance  of  such  Voice  feats 
in  telling  the  Soviet  peoples  the  facts  about  the 
free  nations  and  forcing  the  official  Soviet  press 
to  confirm  it. 

The  satellites  have  also  felt  and  bowed  to  the 
Voice's  unrelenting  pressure.  Gabriel  Pressman, 
assigned  to  cover  the  trial  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
for  the  New  York  Times,  was  I'efused  admission. 
The  next  day  he  broadcast  over  CBS :  "Reports 
came  to  Hungary  via  the  Voice  of  America  that 
the  Government  was  not  permitting  me  in  court. 
It  was  theTi  that  the  Government  suddenly  discov- 
ered that  there  was  room  for  a  second  American 
correspondent."    Pressman  covei'ed  the  trial. 

Refuting  the  Voice 

IzvcRthi,  Pravda,  and  satellite  publications  are 
doing  tlieir  utmost  to  discredit  our  broadcasts.  In 
Moscow,  the  Voice  has  become  a  major  target  of 
propagandists,  and  is  ridiculed  by  cartoons,  pai'ade 
floats,  vaudeville  skits,  and  circus  clowns. 

Last  March  1,  the  Moscow  Home  Service  broad- 
cast: "It  is  clear  to  everyone  that  the  Voice  of 
America  enjoys  no  success  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
hardly  anyone  listens  to  it." 
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But  only  7  weeks  later,  the  Politburo  set  in  ^ 
motion  a  multimillion  dollar  jamming  operation 
to  drown  out  those  broadcasts  that  "hardly  anyone 
listens  to."  Tlie  Soviet  Government  is  using  sev- 
eral hundred  powerful  transmitters  to  carry  out 
the  jamming,  at  the  sacrifice  of  diverting  them 
from  their  normal  use  in  broadcasting  their  own 
propaganda  and  at  an  expense  greater  than  the 
entire  Voice  expenditure  on  our  entire  world-wide 
broadcasts.  The  Soviet  Government  could  give 
no  more  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Voice  is  break- 
ing the  Politburo's  airtight  control  over  the  minds 
of  the  Russian  peoples,  to  an  extent  filling  them 
with  extreme  alarm. 

The  Soviet  Government  flatly  denied  the  jam- 
ming until  last  November  16  when  Foreign 
Minister  Vyshinsky  was  goaded  into  acknowledg- 
ing the  truth  in  the  Political  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  He  said  (of 
the  Voice  news  and  analysis  which  have  been 
praised  for  their  objectivity  by  the  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Advisory  Commission 
on  Information)  : 

"If  we  took  measures  that  insured  the  free  trans- 
mission of  this  nonsense  and  trash  into  our  coun- 
try .  .  .  this  would  arouse  such  indignation  and 
anger  and  ire  and  wrath  on  the  part  of  our  people 
that  the  result  would  not  be  a  pleasant  one  lor 
.  .  .  those  who  yearn  for  the  freedom  of  such 
transmissions  and  broadcasts  .  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Vyshinsky  lias  here  made  a  calculated  and 
deliberate  declaration  of  radio  warfare,  in  absolute 
defiance  of  binding  international  commitments. 

For  quite  a  while,  the  Russian  jamming  was 
almost  100  percent  effective  and  continues  to  en- 
joy a  high  degree  of  success,  though  our  broadcasts 
are  now  breaking  through  occasionally  for  brief 
periods  of  time. 

Our  engineers  are  devising  countermeasures 
with  growing  success.  We  repeat  our  Russian 
language  programs  around  the  clock  and  are  add- 
ing additional  transmitters.  We  have  added 
jamming-proof,  Morse-code  transmissions  of  news 
every  hour  around  the  clock. 

The  multiple  jamming  of  every  possible  fre- 
ciuency  must  have  discouraged  a  vast  majority  of 
tiie  Soviet  audience.  Nevertheless,  the  effort  of 
their  Government  to  blot  out  the  Voice  broadcasts 
has  surely  whetted  the  desire  of  many  Russians  to 
know  what  is  being  said  in  the  programs  from 
America.  We  are  getting  through  enough  to 
reach  that  core  of  the  Russian  millions  whose 
personal  lot  in  the  "workers'  paradise"  has  given 
them  every  right  to  question  the  policies  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  Now  that  Congress  has  approved 
an  additional  11. .5  million  dollars  to  help  meet  this 
emergency',  the  Voice  hopes  to  penetrate  the  jam- 
ming and  reach  the  Soviet  peoples  on  a  larger 
scale. 

As  for  the  other  Iron  Curtain  countries,  there 
has  as  yet  been  no  broad-scale  jamming  to  hamper 
us.     We  are  reaching  the  prodemocratic  groups 
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who  need  our  moral  support  and  the  ammunition 
of  accurate  information.  Tliey  are  using  it  to 
turn  other  people  into  listeners  to  the  Voice. 

Reaching  Minds  With  Ideas 

Tiie  remarkable  testimony  given  recently  by  Lt. 
Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeycr,  Commanding  General 
of  tlie  Sixth  Army,  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  gave  an  example  of  "the  im- 
portance of  reaching  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
individuals  witli  our  program  and  our  ideas"  his 
conviction  that  "if  the  Chinese  soldiers  had  under- 
stood why  tliey  were  being  called  upon  to  fight  and 
die  and  endure  hardships,  they  could  have  de- 
fended the  Yangtze  River  with  broomsticks."  He 
continued: 

"In  my  opinion,  we  should  no  longer  consider 
our  military  forces — the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force — as  our  first  line  of  defense.  In  my 
opinion,  tl»e  machinery,  whether  it  be  Voice  of 
Amei'ica  or  a  psychological  warfare  agency,  that 
our  Government  sets  up  will  make  a  stronger  con- 
tribution and  should  be  considered  the  first  line 
of  defense  of  our  country." 


Other  Activities  in  Information 

The  radio  Voice  is  but  one  part  of  a  broad  infor- 
mation program.  Even  if  there  were  no  Iron 
Curtain  and  tlie  Soviet  rulers  had  a  change  of 
heart,  it  would  still  be  essential  in  the  world  of 
today  for  us  to  keep  up  our  information  activities. 
We  must  make  the  citizens  of  every  other  land 
comprehend  that  our  motives  and  purposes  and 
actions  are  in  harmony  with  the  legitimate  self- 
interests  of  all  free  peoples  and  that  we  are  trying 
to  work  with  tiiem  in  the  building  of  a  secure  and 
prosperous  life,  both  for  those  now  free  and  those 
we  hope  will  gain  their  freedom. 

In  the  Near  East  and  Asia,  for  example,  we  are 
carryinf^  the  message  to  many  of  the  newly 
founded  states  that  the  American  people  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  winning  and 
keeping  national  independence  and  that  we  want 
to  help  them  in  their  struggle.  We  remind  them 
of  what  would  happen  to  their  chances  of  getting 
or  keeping  freedom  if  they  swallowed  the  delusive 
promises  of  Communist  minorities. 

In  Latin  America,  we  are  impressing  upon  the 
people  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  continu- 
ously concerned  with  their  freedom  and  economic 
well-being  and  that  our  recent  preoccupation  with 
Europe  does  not  mean  that  we  have  forgotten 
them  or  abandoned  in  any  degree  the  principles 
and  programs  laid  down  in  our  good-neighbor 
policy. 

At  the  moment,  in  Western  Europe,  we  are 
devoting  considerable  attention  to  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Program.  The  European 
peoples  want  to  do  all  they  can  to  avoid  another 
war  but  they  want  to  be  partners  with  us  and  not 


mercenaries.  The  Communists  are  sparing  no 
efforts  to  depict  our  Mdap  shipments  as  worn-out 
weapons  which  we  are  dumping  on  Europe.  They 
call  us  warmongers  and  distort  our  intentions 
though  these  are  stated  exactly  in  the  agreements 


Cardinal  IVIindszenty's  Message  on  Hungary 

'J'lic  Voice  of  America  brouileast  to  Ilunonr]!  on 
February  8,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  sentencing 
of  Cardinal  Mimlszcnly,  a  recorded  speech  in  the 
Uunyarian  chvreh  official's  own  voice.  The  speech 
was  delivered  and  recorded  at  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
during  the  Cardinal's  visit  to  the  United  States  in 
J947.  A  Hungarian  court  sentenced  him  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1949,  to  life  imprisonment  on  charges  of 
treason. 

I  came  to  American  soil  for  no  other  reason — not 
even  to  raise  a  colleition :  that  is  the  task  of 
otliei's — but  I  came  so  tliat  wherever  I  go,  Hungary 
may  be  remembered  and  so  that  the  case  of  Hungary, 
which  is  not  yet  closed,  may  be  kept  alive  before  the 
pulilic  opinion  of  the  world. 

Bt'causi',  even  thou^li  bitterness  may  wnft  with 
hawk's  wings  upon  the  Hungarian  soul,  and  though 
they  may  cut  into  the  Hungarian  soul  with  tlie  claws 
of  birds  of  prey,  yet,  even  in  our  darkest  moments, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  in  tlie  world's  opinion  tlie 
basic  principles  of  justice  have  forever  ceased  to 
pilot  the  lives  of  peoples  and  nations.  And  it  is 
necessary  that  the  foundation  of  religious  morality, 
which  is  our  share  by  the  grace  of  God,  may  do  its 
work  not  only  inside,  in  the  depths  of  the  heart, 
but  that  it  may  come  out  into  the  open  and  demand 
to  come  into  its  own  among  the  sons  of  men. 

The  evangelium  has  been  torn  to  pieces  as  if  it 
had  been  an  ordinary  scrap  of  paper ;  the  two  stone 
scripts  brought  by  Moses  have  been  crushed  as  if 
they  had  not  been  created  by  the  hand  of  God.  If 
this  world  wants  to  rebuild  itself,  as  tliey  proclaim 
in  America,  as  they  proclaim  in  Pari.s,  as  they  pro- 
claim in  London  and  everywhere,  then,  in  the  world 
lieing  rebuilt,  the  evangelium  and  the  two  stone 
scripts  are  again  needed  to  bring  to  coming  genera- 
tions the  teaching  that  .Jesus  Christ  is  the  light  of 
the  world  and  that  noliody  can  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  terrestrial  welfare  of  man  other  than  our 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ. 

The  human  race  has  to  understand  that  a  well- 
ordered  world  begins  and  is  reborn  only  where  the 
Ten  Commandments  are  sacred.  Thou  slialt  not  kill ; 
thou  Shalt  not  commit  adultery;  thou  shalt  not 
steal ;  thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbor,  nor  against  any  individual,  nor  against 
peoples  and  nations,  nor  against  the  trutli. 

If  the  foundation  of  religious  morality  is  sacred 
in  individual  life,  then  it  tas  to  permeate  family 
life  in  its  entirety.  If  the  foundation  of  religious 
morality  is  sacred  in  family  life,  then  it  lias  to 
diffuse  itself  through  the  life  of  the  towns  and 
villages,  and  it  has  to  spread  from  the  lives  of 
peoples  to  the  lives  of  other  peoples. 

When  religion  achieves  the  right  of  being  public, 
and  when  religion  will  have  the  right  to  appear 
everywhere,  then  the  truth  shall  come  to  the  fore, 
and  hatred  among  brethren  and  wars  among  men 
will  shamefacedly  retreat 


we  have  signed.  They  are  trying  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  Western  European  peoples  in 
our  sincerity  and  honesty. 

In  every  area  of  the  world,  indeed  in  every 
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country,  there  are  special  information  needs  and 
problems  which  must  be  analyzed  and  met.  To  do 
this  job,  we  need  all  the  means  we  are  now  using: 
the  leg-work  of  Public  Affairs  officers  of  the 
foreign  service,  the  libraries  and  information  cen- 
ters which  we  maintain  abroad,  the  documentary 
films,  the  radio  programs  of  the  Voice,  the  full- 
length  verbatim  texts  of  official  documents  and 
speeches  and  other  background  j^ress  materials 
which  we  send,  in  the  Wireless  Bulletin,  to  all 
overseas  missions  for  public  release.  We  cannot 
expect  the  American  press  services  to  give  this 
detailed  treatment  of  the  official  United  States 
Government  view  on  international  questions  of 
the  moment  nor  to  send  to  every  country  in  the 
world  the  full  texts  of  all  documents  and  many 
speeches.  Yet,  it  is  essential  to  our  foreign  policy 
that  these  should  reach  foreign  governments,  for- 
eign editors,  and  as  many  people  as  possible.  It 
has  sometimes  happened  that  the  overseas  repre- 
sentatives of  American  newspapers,  radio  net- 
works, and  press  services  have  themselves  been 
very  glad  that  United  States  Information  Educa- 
tionale  (Usie)  has  these  texts.  We  always  make 
them  available  to  the  United  States  press  service 


representatives  in  the  country  before  the  general 
release. 

The  American  press,  publishing,  radio,  motion 
picture,  industrial  philanthropic  and  other  pri- 
vate agencies  are  also  helping  through  the  use  of 
their  services  and  facilities.  The  annual  range 
and  volume  are  enormous — 2,500  hours  of  tran- 
scriptions of  the  best  commercial  radio  programs, 
the  free  use  of  music  at  a  value  of  5  to  8  hundred 
dollars  a  day,  the  free  use  of  copyrighted  films, 
scripts,  scenarios,  and  articles  valued  at  2  million 
dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  as  much  as  possible 
of  our  operations  are  carried  out  under  contract 
with  private  industry,  and  for  1949  we  can  cite 
contracts  which  jiaid  the  motion  picture  industry 
over  l^o  million  dollai'S,  and  an  equivalent  sum 
to  press,  publishing,  and  related  private  agencies, 
not  to  mention  the  services  of  our  foreign  service 
officers  in  assisting  such  industries  and  agencies 
in  the  solution  of  their  overseas  problems. 

This  collective  Voice  of  our  Nation  is  having  a 
tremendous  effect  in  inducing  other  peoples  to 
work  with  us  in  constructing  the  cooperative, 
democratic  world  society  which  is  the  major  ob- 
jective of  our  foreign  policy. 


United  States  Economic  Relations  With  Soutli  Asia 


hy  George  C.  McGhee,  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs  ^ 


Our  trade  with  South  Asia  would  be  even  greater 
were  it  not  for  the  aftermath  of  the  war.  The 
world-wide  shortage  of  dollars  has  been  apparent 
here,  too,  and  each  of  these  countries  has  found  it 
necessary  to  impose  restrictive  measures  of  various 
kinds  in  order  to  reduce  imports,  especially  from 
the  United  States,  so  as  to  use  its  dollars  to  best 
advantage.    Import  licenses  are  in  widespread  use. 

Similarly,  exports  from  these  countries  are 
closely  controlled  by  export  licenses  and  export 
taxes.  In  some  cases,  these  are  intended  to  chan- 
nel goods  to  specific  countries  for  currency  rea- 
sons; in  other  cases,  to  prevent  unwise  drains  from 
domestic  consumption;  and,  in  still  other  cases, 
to  raise  badly  needed  revenues.  Our  imports  from 
these  countries  have  at  times  also  been  seriously 
affected  by  commitments  that  the  South  Asian  gov- 
ernments have  made  to  other  countries  to  provide 
fixed  quantities  of  specific  commodities. 

A\'illi  tlie  restoration  of  more  normal  conditions, 

'Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Far 
East-America  Council  of  Commorco  and  Indn.stry  at  New 
York,  N.Y.  on  Jan.  31,  1950,  and  released  to  the  press  on 
the  same  date. 


doubtless  there  could  be  some  expansion  of  trade 
within  the  traditional  pattern.  However,  neither 
we  nor  the  countries  of  the  area  desire  that  that 
pattern  be  maintained.  South  Asia  hopes  to 
loroaden  its  economic  base  by  industrialization  and 
diversification  so  that  both  import  and  export  trade 
will  cover  a  wider  range  of  products.  We  know 
from  our  trade  experience  with  other  parts  of  the 
world  that  there  would  result  greatly  expanded 
trade  in  both  directions. 

This  leads  to  the  question  of  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  South  Asia  and  the  related  question  of 
American  and  other  foreign  investment.  I  sliall 
deal  first  with  Afghanistan,  Burma,  Ceylon,  and 
Nepal. 

As  regards  Afghanistan,  the  government  of  that 
historic  country  has,  in  recent  years,  made  lauda- 
ble efforts  to  develop  its  resources,  primarily  by 
bi'inging  new  lands  under  irrigation  and  imjjrov- 
ing  liighways.  In  its  development  program, 
Afglianistan  is  utilizing  foreign  technical  advisers, 
inchuling  Americans,  and  an  American  construc- 
tion firm.  Until  quite  recently,  Afghanistan  was 
able  to  finance  its  development  program  from  its 
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own  foreijrn  exclmiiire  holdinjis.  Adverse  terms 
of  traile  and  other  factors,  however,  made  it  nec- 
essary for  the  Government  to  seek  outside  assist- 
ance. AVe  are  i)h»ased  tliat  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  recently  extended  to  Afghanistan  a  loan 
of  21  million  dollars  for  two  water-storage  and 
irrigation  projects. 

Burma  is  imhappily  torn  by  internal  dissension 
and  has  so  far  been  unable  to  realize  its  hopes  of 
economic  development.  The  United  Kingdom  and 
certain  other  Connnonwealth  members  are  endeav- 
oring to  assist  the  Government  of  Burma  in  meet- 
ing its  most  urgent  financial  needs. 

Ceylon,  although  it  has  its  problems  centering 
on  inadequate  domestic  food  production  and  a 
liigh  cost  rubber-producing  industry,  probablj' 
enjoys  the  best  over-all  economic  position  of  any 
countrv  in  South  Asia.  It  is  moving  ahead  with 
a  developmental  program  directed  primarily  to- 
ward relieving  tliese  two  central  problems.  Amer- 
ican experts  and  firms  are  participating  in  that 
program.  Nepal  is  still  making  its  first  tentative 
approaches  to  the  outside  world  to  stimulate 
interest  in  its  development. 

Tendency  Toward  Nationalization 
in  India  and  Pakistan 

I  now  turn  to  India  and  Pakistan  which  have 
high  hopes  and  significant  potentialities  for  eco- 
nomic development.  We  should  face  the  fact  that 
the  disposition  of  both  India  and  Pakistan  has 
been  to  proceed  toward  economic  development 
through  extensive  government  ownership  and  con- 
trol. Although  there  is  evidence  that  there  has 
recently  been  a  shift  in  official  opinion  away  from 
this  line  of  thinking,  present  policies  of  the  two 
governments,  as  we  understand  them,  involve 
nationalization  of  certain  key  industries  and  rather 
extensive  and  restrictive  controls  over  other  major 
elements  in  their  economies,  which  we  associate 
with  the  methods  of  socialism. 

There  are  understandable  reasons  for  the  feel- 
ing in  India  and  Pakistan  that  the  government 
must  play  the  major  role  in  bringing  about  eco- 
nomic progress.  These  newly  independent  coun- 
tries have  a  tendency  to  associate  capitalism  with 
their  experiences  during  their  period  of  depend- 
ency. They  tend  to  identify  capitalism  with 
imperialism,  and  they  are  determined  that  imper- 
ialism shall  never  again  obtain  entry  to  their  home- 
lands. Their  fears  on  both  counts  are  inflamed  by 
Communist  propaganda  and  agitation.  Looking 
inward,  they  see  a  domestic  variety  of  capitalism 
that  often  fails  to  recognize  its  social  responsibility 
and  seeks  quick  profits  in  speculative  and  nonpro- 
ductive endeavors. 

Against  this  background,  the  subcontinent  tends 
to  remird  national  wealth  as  a  fixed  quantity,  from 
which  the  capitalistic  system  has  in  the  past  given 
to  one  group  too  large  a  share  at  the  expense  of 
other  members  of  the  community.  They  fear  that, 
if  thej-   leave   future   economic   development   to 
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private  capital,  the  same  thing  may  happen.  They 
know  that  private  capital  comes  forward  as  a 
result  of  the  free  choice  of  investors.  Having 
waited  so  long  for  their  develojMnent,  they  are 
anxious  to  get  ahead  despite  the  grave  difficulties 
to  be  overcome.  They  seem  reluctant  to  rely  on 
private  capital,  which,  in  the  face  of  regional  and 
world  conditions,  is  reticent  in  coming  forward. 
In  turning  to  government  ownership  and  control, 
they  create  even  greater  obstacles  for  private  capi- 
tal to  offer  itself  as  an  alternative. 

Now,  we  in  the  United  States  prefer  a  free  en- 
terprise capitalist  system  for  ourselves  and  hope 
that  other  peoples,  in  shaping  their  own  economic 
systems,  will  carefully  scrutinize  the  merits  of  our 
system  in  choosing  their  own.  We  firmly  believe 
that  the  American  system  is  not  the  predatory 
capitalism  defined  by  Karl  Marx  and  caricatured 
bj'  the  Cominfoi'm.  At  the  same  time,  we  recog- 
nize the  difference  between  the  situation  in  our 
country  and  that  in  other  countries.  We  recog- 
nize the  right  of  other  nations  to  choose  their  own 
economic  systems.  Our  economic  relations  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Scandinavian  states,  and 
with  certain  other  countries  which  have  moved 
a  long  way  in  the  direction  of  socialism  are  cordial 
and  mutually  beneficial. 

Certain  questions  can  be  raised  as  to  whether 
India  and  Pakistan  can  achieve  through  national 
ownership  and  control  what  the  people  in  those 
countries  desire.  Such  an  approach  in  other 
countries  has  required  a  large  corps  of  govern- 
ment administrators  and  technicians,  trained  not 
only  in  the  fields  of  normal  government  activity 
but  also  in  the  managerial  and  technical  skills  of 
industry.  In  India  and  Pakistan,  such  adminis- 
trators and  technicians  are  very  scarce  in  propor- 
tion to  total  population.  Such  an  approach  re- 
quires income  and  savings  which  the  government 
can  borrow  or  tax;  in  India  and  Pakistan,  income 
is  exceedingly  low  and  savings  small.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  governments  of  India  and 
Pakistan  can  create,  in  a  short  time,  the  national 
savings  that  are  essential  to  large-scale  economic 
development. 

Nationalization  of  industry  has  generally  been 
applied  by  the  government's  taking  over  an  in- 
dustrial plant  already  built  on  a  free  enterprise 
basis.  Oidy  in  one  country,  the  Soviet  Union,  has 
industrial  development  been  undertaken  from  the 
ground  up  on  a  basis  of  complete  state  control. 
I  do  not  admit  that  this  effort  has  been  as  effective 
as  it  would  have  been  under  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, but,  what  is  even  more  important,  any  results 
achieved  have  been  at  the  expense  of  all  human 
freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous 
examples,  including  this  country,  where  remark- 
able developments  have  taken  place  under  the 
free  enterprise  system  with  a  minimum  restric- 
tion on  freedom  of  economic  action. 

Whether  or  not  India  and  Pakistan  choose  the 
road  of  national  ownership  and  control,  both 
countries  face  serious  difficulties  in  pi-essing  ahead 
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to  industrialization  and  diversification.  There  is 
the  grave  shortage  of  administrative  and  technical 
skill  from  the  general  manager  level  down  to  the 
semi-skilled  laborer  level. 

There  is  also  the  grave  shortage  of  usable  capi- 
tal. Traditionally,  the  wealth  there  has  been 
invested  in  land  and  precious  metals  and  stones, 
and  it  is  only  reluctantly  converted  into  more  pro- 
ductive forms  of  capital. 

Exist3nce  of  Tense  Relations 

A  third  factor  has,  unhappily,  been  superim- 
posed. This  is  the  tense  and  unfriendy  relations 
now  existing  between  India  and  Pakistan,  typi- 
fied by  the  dispute  over  Kashmir  and  economic 
warfare.  Over  50  percent  of  the  national  budgets 
of  both  countries  are  devoted  to  defense  expendi- 
tures, and  trade  between  them  is  practically  at  a 
standstill.  It  is  clear  that  until  India  and  Paki- 
stan compose  their  differences  and  resolve  to  live 
together  in  amity  and  cooperation,  substantial 
economic  progress  in  the  subcontinent  will  be  very 
difficult. 

What  can  be  done  about  the  obstacles  to  eco- 
nomic development  in  India  and  Pakistan?  The 
United  Nations  Security  Council  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  help  solve  the  Kashmir  dispute,  and  it  may 
be  that  other  international  agencies  can  be  of 
assistance  in  bringing  about  an  end  to  economic 
warfare.  At  bottom,  however,  the  improvement 
of  relations  between  India  and  Pakistan  is  their 
responsibility,  and  outside  agencies  can  accom- 
plish little  unless  both  countries  approach  this 
issue  with  a  determination  to  succeed  in  removing 
their  differences. 

The  shortage  of  administrators  and  technicians 
is  already  being  attacked,  particularly  in  fields  of 
government  competence.  India  and  Pakistan  are 
sending  large  numbers  of  students  abroad  for 
training.  Many  have  come  to  the  United  States 
although  the  number  may  be  drastically  curtailed 
because  of  the  dollar  shortage.  Both  countries 
are  also  endeavoring  to  improve  their  domestic 
training  facilities. 

Much  can  be  done  under  the  technical  aid  pro- 
grams of  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies.  The  United  States  can  contribute  to  a 
solution  of  this  problem  through  utilizing  rupee 
funds  which  we  hold  in  the  two  countries,  after 
agreements  pursuant  to  the  Fulbright  Act  have 
been  signed,  and  with  the  limited  dollar  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  pursuant  to  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act.  If  the  Congress  approves  leg- 
islation for  the  President's  Point  4  Program,  our 
capability  to  assist  in  relieving  the  shortage  of 
technical  skills  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

The  picture  with  respect  to  the  shortage  of 
capital  is  less  encouraging.  In  India,  the  Govern- 
ment's own  policies  are  tending  to  dry  up  the 
sources  of  domestic  equity  capital  which  now 
exist,  and  the  trend  is  toward  disinvestment  rather 
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than  the  expansion  of  capital  facilities.  Unless 
some  means  can  be  found  to  stimulate  the  growth 
and  use  of  domestic  capital,  India  and  Pakistan 
are  going  to  have  gi'eat  difficulty  in  moving  for- 
ward toward  economic  development.  And  even 
though  domestic  capital  is  forthcoming,  foreign 
capital  is  also  required.  The  World  Bank  has 
already  granted  two  loans  to  India  for  develop- 
mental purposes  and  has  other  possible  loans 
under  consideration. 

Neither  India  nor  the  Bank  expects  that  these 
loans,  which  are  limited  to  public  works,  can  meet 
the  total  need.  The  real  need  of  India  and  Pakis- 
tan for  industrial  development  is  equity  capital, 
not  loans.  This  highlights  the  fact  that  the  only 
practicable  source  of  foreign  equity  investment  is 
private  capital.  The  importance  of  American 
private  investment  is  not  only  that  it  is  potentially 
the  major  source  of  foreign  funds  for  development 
purposes,  but  also  that  it  contributes  to  the  devel- 
opment process,  enterprise,  managerial  experience, 
and  technical  knowledge  as  well.  It  can  thus 
supply  a  type  of  experience  which  India  and  Pak- 
istan greatly  need  and  which  cannot  effectively  be 
made  available  through  government  programs  of 
technical  assistance. 

Production,  Primary  U.S.  Concern 

We,  in  this  country,  are  characteristically  con- 
cerned first  with  production  and  second  with 
profits  because  it  is  a  fundamental  concept  here 
that  profits  follow  the  expansion  of  production  and 
the  imi:)rovement  of  the  methods  of  production. 
Another  fundamental  concept  is  that  free  com- 
petition among  producers  provides  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  for  stimulating  production. 

We  have  learned  by  exjjerience  that  our  goal — 
increased  and  improved  production — requires  co- 
operation between  capital  and  labor  and  that  the 
basic  elements  of  capital-labor  relationships  range 
far  beyond  the  one  factor  of  wage  determination. 
From  this  flows  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  capital  not  only  toward  its  labor  force 
but  also  toward  the  community  in  which  it  oper- 
ates, the  consuming  public  and  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  In  short,  capital  in  these  United  States  is 
not  exploitive ;  it  is  productive. 

American  capital  has  no  desire  to  dominate  any 
foreign  country.  To  the  contrary,  our  investors 
operate  within  the  framework  of  the  social  objec- 
tives and  laws  of  foreign  countries.  If  that  frame- 
work is  too  inhospitable  or  restrictive,  they  con- 
clude that  they  are  not  wanted  and  stay  away.  I 
should  also  make  it  clear  that  our  investors  cannot 
and  do  not  wish  to  compete  with  government- 
owned  enterprises  in  the  same  field.  It  is,  more- 
over, not  necessary  for  our  Americans  to  invest 
abroad.  Investment  possibilities  in  this  country 
are  still  great,  and  rates  of  return  are  attractive. 
Furthermore,  a  high  level  of  domestic  investment 
(Continued  on  page  S'/S) 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Airplanes  Must  Talk 


hy  Arthur  L.  Lebel 


Although  the  world  is  becoming  increasingly 
air-minded,  the  average  person  still  thinks  of  air- 
craft in  terms  of  speed,  size,  power,  and  accommo- 
dations. Another  important  phase  of  aviation — 
to  which  the  pubhc  gives  little  thought  or  takes 
for  granted — is  aeronautical  communications. 
The  recent  tragedy  at  our  national  airport  has 
pointed  up  sensationally  the  significance  of  com- 
munications in  air  transportation.  Even  this  re- 
minder, however,  gives  no  real  perception  of  the 
dependence  of  air  services  throughout  the  world 
upon  the  far-flung  network  of  aeronautical  radio 
communications. 

No  reasonably  well-organized  air  transport  en- 
terprise will  permit  its  aircraft  to  get  off  the 
ground  without  adequate  communications  to  cover 
the  particular  operation  involved.  To  operate 
efficiently  aircraft  must  talk  with  the  gi'ound,  and 
ground  station  must  talk  to  each  other  about  the 
planes. 

The  5  main  types  of  aeronautical  communica- 
tions are  those  between  airline  offices  located  in 
different  administratively  convenient  places,  gen- 
erally at  airports;  communications  between  offices 
of  the  CAA.  also  located  at  airports;  communica- 
tions between  air  transport  company  dispatch  of- 
fices on  the  ground  and  their  aircraft  in  flight; 
en  route  communications  between  aeronautical 
ground  stations  and  aircraft;  shorter  distance 
communications  between  traffic  control  towers  and 
aircraft  to  maintain  order  and  proper  sequence 
of  aircraft  approach  to  and  landing  on  airstrips. 

Some  of  these  communications  are  operated  by 
telephone;  others  are  sent  in  telegraph  code.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  "fixed" '  aeronau- 


'A  flxpd  conimunication  service  is  one  that  is  operated 
between  two  stations  which  remain  stationary  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 
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tical  communications  and  all  of  the  "mobile"'^ 
aeronautical  communications  are  operated  by  wire- 
less. Here,  the  main  problem  is  to  find  enough 
radio  channels  to  accommodate  communications 
which  cannot  go  by  wire.  Theoretically,  all  fixed 
communications  could  go  by  wire ;  but  there  aren't 
enough  lines,  and  their  construction  is  expensive. 
The  basic  method  of  approach  is  to  reduce  first 
the  number  of  indispensable  communications  to  a 
minimum ;  second,  to  use  land  lines  wherever  they 
are  available  and  adequate;  and,  finally,  to  en- 
deavor, by  all  contrivable  means,  to  combine  the 
remaining  operations  on  the  few  available  radio 
channels.  Frequencies  for  aeronautical  communi- 
cations are  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  radio 
spectrum,  depending  chiefly  on  the  distance  to  be 
covered.  Except  for  communications  at  very 
short  distances  (of  the  order  of  100  miles),  so- 
called  "high  frequencies",  between  3,000  kc./s  and 
30,000  kc./s,  are  considered  to  be  the  most  efficient 
for  this  purpose. 

Accelerated  developments  in  air  transport  as 
early  as  World  War  I  brought  out  the  need  for  in- 
ternational coordination  and  resulted  in  efforts 
through  international  organizations  and  confer- 
ences to  plan  for  orderly  usage  of  aeronautical 
radio  frequencies.  The  International  Telecom- 
munication Union  has  handled  the  problem.  Be- 
cause of  the  close  identity  of  interest  among  tele- 
communication and  aviation  authorities,  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  in  this  field  over  the 
last  few  years.  The  absolute  dependence  of  life 
itself  upon  effective  communications  in  this  form 
of  transportation  has  offered  impetus  to  compro- 
mise and  cooperation  even  among  nations  which 


'  Aeronautical   mobile  service  pertains  to  air/ground 
communications. 
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still  cling  jealously  to  sovereign  interests  in  other 
types  of  radio  regulation. 

The  International  Telecommunication  confer- 
ence, held  at  Cairo  in  1938,  allocated  certain  bands 
of  high  frequencies  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
"international  aeronautical  routes."  By  today's 
standards,  those  bands  would  furnish  roughly  60 
channels.  By  the  time  of  the  international  radio 
conference  at  Atlantic  City  in  1947,  aviation  had 
made  such  tremendous  advances  that  there  was 
no  question  of  accommodating  its  route  commu- 
nications with  the  frequencj'  bands  allotted  at 
Cairo.  The  Atlantic  City  radio  conference  allo- 
cated bands  of  high  frequencies  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  aeronautical  route  services  which,  when 
divided,  produced  150  channels.  That  conference 
also  allocated  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  "off 
route"  service  a  certain  number  of  bands,  which 
furnished  roughly  85  channels. 

The  "route"  service  is  that  which  serves  aircraft 
(whether  civil  or  military)  that  fly  the  regular 
air  transport  lanes.  The  "off  route"  service  pro- 
vides communications  for  aircraft  flying  other 
courses.  Although  it  is  generally  understood  that 
"off  route"  ground  stations  will  serve  any  aircraft 
(whether  military  or  civil),  which  cannot  ade- 
quately be  served  by  "route"  communications  in 
the  normal  course  of  operations,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  use  of  "off  route"  frequencies,  at  least  in 
the  United  States,  will  be  confined  mainly  to  mil- 
itary flights. 

Aeronautical  Mobile  Service 

In  the  case  of  the  aeronautical  mobile  service, 
the  pressure  for  spectrum  space,  thus  far,  has  not 
been  so  great  in  the  very-high-frequency  (^'^^F) 
range  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  high-frequency 
(HF)  bands.  Equipment  designed  to  use  these 
very  high  frequencies  has  not  yet  been  installed 
on  a  large  scale  in  any  part  of  the  world  other 
than  in  the  United  States.  Also,  these  frequencies 
are  used  for  much  shorter  distances  than  HF  fre- 
quencies. As  a  result,  each  VHF  channel  can  be 
assigned  at  ground  stations  which  are  much  closer 
geographically  and,  therefore,  can  be  used  many 
more  times  around  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  real  pressure  is  in  the  HF  range  where  the 
bands  allotted  by  the  Atlantic  City  radio  confer- 
ence could  satisfy  only  a  relatively  small  part  of 
the  requirements  stated  by  the  participating  coun- 
tries. In  some  of  those  bands,  for  instance  the  3.4 
mc./s  and  the  4.7  mc./s  bands,  there  were  countries 
whose  stated  domestic  requirements  alone  were  in 
excess  of  the  available  channels. 

The  Atlantic  City  radio  conference  created  a 
Provisional  Frequency  Board  (Pkb),  whose 
task  is  to  produce  a  new  draft  international  radio 
frequency  list  based  on  sovmd  engineering  prin- 
ciples as  a  substitute  for  the  existing  list,  which 
had  "grown  like  Topsy." ''  This  new  list,  in  prin- 
ciple, is  to  cover  the  radio  spectrum  only  up  to 
and  including  the  high  frequencies  (up  to  30,000 
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kc./s).  It  was  also  decided  at  Atlantic  City  that 
any  frequency  assignment  plans  prepared  by  con- 
ferences of  special  services  should  be  turned  over 
to  the  Pfb  for  incorporation  in  the  over-all  list. 
In  that  connection,  it  allocated  certain  frequency 
bands  to  be  dealt  with  by  any  such  special  service 
conferences  concerned  with  the  aeronautical  mo- 
bile service. 

Based  upon  this  decision,  two  sessions  of  the 
International  Administrative  Aeronautical  Radio 
Conference  (Iaarc)  have  been  held  at  Geneva 
in  1948  and  1949.  The  task  of  this  Conference 
was  to  prepare  an  assignment  plan  for  the  fre- 
quencies contained  in  the  HF  bands  allocated 
exclusively  to  the  aeronautical  mobile  service. 
This  Conference  worked  for  5  months  in  1948, 
first  adopting  basic,  guiding  technical  principles, 
then  assembling  operations  statistics,  and  finalW 
endeavoring  to  work  out  an  assignment  plan.  It 
became  apparent  early  in  the  proceedings  that 
the  channels  which  could  be  obtained  from  the 
bands  allocated  by  Atlantic  City  were  totally  in- 
adequate to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  different 
countries. 

The  United  States  had  anticipated  this  difficulty 
and  proposed  a  plan  based  on  the  theory,  entirely 
new  in  telecommunications,  that  frequencies 
should  be  allotted  not  on  the  basis  of  unsupported 
demands  of  the  interested  countries,  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  real  needs  of  the  aeronautical  mobile 
service  as  determined  by  the  Conference  after 
careful  study  of  the  statistical  data  showing  actual 
aii'craft  oj^erations. 

The  majority  of  the  Conference  accepted  this 
principle,  but  two  types  of  difficulties  were  en- 
countered: First,  some  delegations  refused  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  operational  information  to  the 
Conference,  apparently  through  fear  of  disclosing 
information  which  was  considered  confidential; 
secondly,  in  some  cases,  the  delegations  did  not 
have  this  information  for  their  domestic  services. 
The  Conference,  therefore,  had  to  suspend  its  work 
in  September  1948  to  permit  the  interested  govern- 
ments and  agencies  to  assemble  basic  operational 
data  and  make  further  studies  of  the  over-all  prob- 
lem. In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  this  work  was 
done  in  the  spring  of  1949  by  the  Iitr  region  2  con- 
ference which  assembled  complete  operational  data 
for  over  5,000  air  route  segments  and  prepared  a 
frequency  allotment  plan  for  the  hemisphere  on 
the  basis  of  that  data  and  the  technical  principles 

of  L\ARC.* 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
(IcAo),  whose  wholehearted  and  effective  collabo- 
ration had  much  benefitted  Iaarc,  detached  a  staff 
of  experts  and  organized  the  study  of  this  problem 

'  See  article  on  the  Atlantic  City  telecommunication 
conference  liy  Frances  Colt  de  Wolf,  Bulletin,  of  Nov.  30, 
1947,  I).  Km. 

'Refer  to  article  on  Western  Hemisphere  participation 
in  international  telecommunication  activities  by  Marie 
Louise  Smith,  Blli.etin,  of  .Vug.  22.  1049,  p.  2.58. 
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at  its  rejriouiil  conferences  ;uul  at  its  headquarters 
in  Montreal. 

When  tile  second  session  of  Iaakc  assembled  in 
Auirnst  194!).  it  was  found  that  similar  studies  had 
been  made  in  all  jiarts  of  the  world,  except  in  the 
countries  which  had  already  refuseil  to  submit  the 
operational  information  at  the  first  session.  After 
several  months'  work,  Iaakc  completed  and 
adopted  a  world-wide  plan  for  the  allotment  of 
exclusive  aeronautical  mobile  frequencies.  Its 
final  report  was  signed  by  all  the  delectations  pres- 
ent at  the  Conference,  except  those  which  had  de- 
clined from  the  beginninji  to  accept  any  other 
standard  than  the  demands  of  sovereign  states 
as  a  basis  for  frequency  distribution. 

This  allotment  plan  divides  the  surface  of  the 
earth  into  a  certain  number  of  operating  areas  and 
allots  to  each  area  a  number  of  radio  channels, 
which  are  determined  by  the  volume  of  actual  air- 
craft operations  as  related  to  the  total  number  of 
chaimels  available  for  all  areas.  It  is  this  plan, 
and  not  a  station-by-station  frequency  assignment, 
list,  which  Pfb  will  incorporate  into  the  o\'er-all 
draft  list  to  be  approved  at  the  Itu  Extraordinary 
Radio  Conference,  scheduled  to  convene  at  Geneva 
in  September.  Priorities  in  the  use  of  these  fre- 
quencies will  be  given  to  areas  rather  than  stations, 
btations  within  an  area  will  have  no  priorities  to 
specific  channels.  The  reason  for  this  arrange- 
ment is  that  a  great  deal  of  flexibilit}'  must  be  left 
for  quick  shifts  of  individual  channels  within 
given  areas,  as  required  by  changes  in  the  pattern 
of  air  route  operations. 

At  the  present  time,  intensive  work  is  being  done 
in  the  United  States  (and  presumably  in  other 
countries)  toward  concluding  the  final  phase  of 
this  general  project,  namely,  assigning  specific 
channels  to  specific  stations  or  places  within  each 
area  in  keeping  with  the  Iaarc  plan.  It  is  con- 
templated that  such  specific  assignments  will  ulti- 
mately be  entered  in  the  international  frequency 
list,  largely  for  informational  purposes,  along- 
side the  corresponding  entries  of  the  Iaarc  plan. 

In  view  of  the  greatly  increased  competition  for 
frequencies  among  all  special  services,  engineers, 
who  undestand  the  situation  in  the  radio  spectrum, 
no  longer  question  the  fact  that  some  practical 
approach  similar  to  that  used  in  the  aeronautical 
mobile  service  will  have  to  be  adopted  ultimately 
for  the  sharing  and  use  of  radio  frequencies  in 
all  services.  Otherwise,  what  might  be  considered 
the  scarcest  commodity  available  to  man  today  will 
be  recklessly  wasted. 

Aeronautical  Fixed  Service 

The  approach  for  the  aeronautical  fixed  service 
has  been  different  from  that  for  the  mobile  service. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Atlantic  City  radio  confer- 
ence did  not  assign  exclusive  bands  to  this  service. 
Secondly,  no  special  conference  was  held  to  pre- 
pare an  aeronautical  fixed  service  plan.     Finally, 
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the  Pi'i!  itself  has  centered  a  considerable  part  of 
its  attention  on  fixed  services  in  general.  The 
aeronautical  interests  in  fixed  services  have  been 
studied  concurrently  with  the  fixed  counuunication 
re(|uircuu'nts  of  otlicr  services  within  the  1'fh. 

One  of  the  jjroblems  which  had  to  be  decided 
was  whether  sections  of  the  fixed  bands  would  be 
assigned  exclusively  to  the  aeronautical  service. 
This  question  was  answered  in  the  negative  for  a 
number  of  practical  reasons,  among  which  was  the 
fact  that  the  fixed  service  sufferecl  most  from  the 
process  of  compression,  which  had  to  be  applied 
at  Atlantic  City  when  frequency  bands  were  allo- 
cated to  services.  In  this  process,  the  fixed  service 
lost  approximately  30  percent  of  the  frequencies 
that  it  enjoyed  before  Atlantic  City.  It  is,  there- 
fore, obvious  that  the  greatest  degree  of  flexibility 
must  be  maintained  in  the  use  of  fixed  service 
channels. 

No  final  conclusions  have  yet  been  reached  in 
the  field  of  aeronautical  fixed  service  frequency 
assignments.  Intensive  studies  are  now  going  on, 
presumably  in  all  countries,  so  that  adequate 
plans  may  be  ready  for  the  solution  of  this  prol)lem 
by  the  time  the  Extraordinary  Radio  Conference 
assembles  in  September.  Here  again.  United 
States  planning  has  been  predicated  on  the  theory 
that  frequencies  are  to  be  assigned  for  operations 
and  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  national  demands. 
Operational  statistics  are  gathered  and  carefully 
analyzed  to  determine  the  communication  load 
which  is  probable  in  the  aeronautical  fixed  service 
between  given  points.  It  is  possible,  by  the  use 
of  accepted  formulas,  to  determine  the  number  of 
channels  needed  to  carry  this  communication  load. 
The  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
also  has  been  extremely  active  in  this  field  and 
has  maintained  the  closest  and  most  effective  sys- 
tem of  cooperation  with  the  interested  Itu  units. 
It  is  expected  that  its  views,  as  such,  will  be  put 
befoi'e  the  Extraordinary  Radio  Conference,  in 
which  IcAO  will  participate. 


U.  S.  Delegation  to 

Fourth  Session  of  Contracting 

Parties  to  GATT 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary IC)  that  the  President  has  appointed  Henry  F. 
Grady,  American  Ambassador  to  Greece,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  fourth 
session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  meeting  is 
scheduled  to  convene  at  Geneva  on  February  23. 
John  W.  Evans,  Chief,  Economic  Resources  and 
Security  Staff,  Department  of  State,  has  been 
ai>pointed  Vice  Chairman. 

The  following  have  been  named  to  serve  on  the 
United  States  delegation: 
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Advisers 

George  Bronz,  Special  Assistant  to  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury 

Miriam  Camp,  Foreign  Affairs  Officer,  Office  of  European 
Regional  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Ethel  Dietrich,  Head,  Trade  Section,  Office  of  the  Special 
Kei)resentative,  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, Paris 

Walter  Hollis,  Assistant  to  the  Legal  Adviser,  Department 
of  State 

Orville  J.  McDiarmid,  Acting  Chief,  Monetary  Affairs 
Staff,  Department  of  State 

Robert  E.  Simpson,  Assistant  Chief,  European  Branch, 
Areas  Division,  Office  of  International  Trade,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

Raymond  Vernon,  Adviser,  Commercial  Policy  Staff, 
Department  of  State 

Oscar  Zaclits,  Head,  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  and  Poli- 
cies Division,  Department  of  Agriculture 


Technical  Secretary 

Melvin  E.  Sinn,  Commercial  Policy  Staff,  Department  of 
State 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement, 
the  representatives  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
meet,  from  time  to  time,  to  consider  general  policy 
questions  and  other  problems  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ajiplication  of  the  agreement.  A 
detailed  agenda  for  the  fourth  session  will  be 
adopted  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting.  The  first 
session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  was  held  at 
Habana  in  lOiT ;  the  second  session,  at  Geneva  in 
1948 ;  and  the  third  session,  at  Annecy,  France,  in 
1949. 


The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[February  18-21] 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  the  third 
week  of  its  tenth  session,  held  in  New  York,  was 
primarily  concerned  with  a  discussion  of  full  em- 
ployment and  of  world  economic  conditions  in 
1949.  Several  meetings  were  devoted  to  considera- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  experts  on  National  and 
International  Measures  for  Maintenance  of  Full 
Employment  and  the  report  of  the  Economic  and 
Employment  Commission.  United  States  Repre- 
sentative Willard  Thorp  told  the  Council  briefly 
how  his  government  was  fulfilling  its  responsi- 
bility to  achieve  and  maintain  maximum  employ- 
ment and  circulated  the  President's  latest  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  report  of  his  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers.  He  expressed  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  report  on  full 
employment  and  supported  the  recommendations 
of  the  Economic  and  Employment  Commission 
(later  adopted  by  the  Council  in  revised  form) 
commending  the  report  to  member  governments, 
specialized  agencies,  and  nongovernmental  organ- 
izations for  study  and  inviting  discussion  at  the 
July  session. 

An  important  part  of  the  Council's  work  is  its 
annual  review  of  the  world  economic  situation, 
and  in  this  connection  there  was  prolonged  dis- 
cussion of  the  Secretariat's  report  on  major  eco- 
nomic changes  in  1949.  The  United  States  views 
were  expressed  by  ISIr.  Thorp. 

The  Council  also  adopted  the  recommendations 
of  its  Social  Committee,  based  on  the  report  of 
the  Social  Commission.  These  recommendations 
included  endorsement  of  the  Commission's  1950 
program  in  specified  fields,  including  crime  pre- 


vention, family,  child  and  youth  welfare,  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  physically  handicapped; 
approval  of  its  1950  program  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing and  town  and  country  planning ;  and  support 
of  a  request  that  the  Social  Commission  give 
urgent  attention  to  the  Secretary-General's  study 
on  the  continuing  needs  of  children.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  latter.  United  States  Representative 
Walter  M.  Kotschnig  emphasized  the  importance 
of  finding  "at  the  earliest  possible  moment"  an 
answer  to  the  problem  of  how  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies  can  meet  the  continu- 
ing needs  of  children  on  a  permanent  basis. 

There  was  unanimous  approval  of  four  resolu- 
tions recommended  by  the  Social  Committee  (1) 
noting  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  (2)  revising  the  procedure  for  handlin 
communications   concerning   human    rights,    (3 
recommending  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  con 
sider  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
from  the  standpoint  of  possible  revision  of  its 
provisional  questionnaire,  and   (4)   pointing  out 
certain  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  Commission's  study  of  the  future  form  of  the 
Yearbook  on  Human  "Rights.     The  Council  also 
adopted   a  fiftli   resolution,  pro])osed  by  India, 
regarding  violations  of  human  riglits  coming  to 
the  not  ice  of  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

Finally,  the  Social  Committee's  proposal  rela- 
tive to  trade  union  rights  was  approved,  under 
whicli  the  Council  would  accept  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Nations  the  services  of  the  nine-member 
Fact  Finding  and  Conciliation  Commission  estab- 
lished by  the  International  Labor  Organization. 
That  proposal  also  sets  forth  detailed  provisions 
for  the  forwarding  to  the  International  Labor 
Organization  of  alleged  violations  of  (rade  union 
rights  as  well  as  procedures  by  which  the  Eco- 
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noinic  and  Social  Council  would  be  kept  infonned 
of  action  taken. 

The  Council  rejected  a  British  proposal  to  hold 
its  July  session  in  New  York  rather  than  in  Gen- 
eva and  aiireed  to  inform  ITnesco  tliut  it  had 
no  objection  to  the  admission  of  Jordan  to  that 


Statelessness 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  statelessness  com- 
jileted  its  deliberations  on  February  IC.  In  the 
5  weeks  of  its  activity,  the  Committee  completed 
a  consolidated  diaft  convention  on  tiie  status  of 
refugees  and  a  protocol  for  those  who  are  not 
covered  by  the  draft  convention.  These  docu- 
ments, topetlier  witli  the  Committee's  report,  will 
now  be  sent  to  governments.  The  report  and  com- 
ments will  l)e  considered  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  in  July. 

The  Committee  also  prepared  a  draft  resolu- 
tion in  which  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
would  make  recommendations  for  domestic  action 
regarding  statelessness  by  member  governments. 
The  principal  provision  would  invite  states  to 
reexamine  their  nationality^  laws  with  a  view  to 
reducing  so  far  as  possible  cases  of  statelessness 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  such  laws.  The 
proposed  resolution  would  also  request  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  to  prepare  an  inter- 
national agreement  dealing  with  problems  of  na- 
tionality and  the  elimination  of  statelessness. 

Trusteeship  Council 

Following  a  Trusteeship  Council  invitation  to 
Israel  and  Jordan  to  send  representatives  to  pre- 
sent their  views  on  the  Jerusalem  question,  Aub- 
rey S.  Eban  of  Israel  and  Edmund  Roc  of  Jordan 
appeared  before  the  Council  on  February  20.  Mr. 
Roc  made  only  a  brief  statement  to  the  effect  that 
his  Government  had  not  changed  its  point  of  view 
and  would  not  discuss  any  plan  for  the  interna- 
tionalization of  Jerusalem.  Mr.  Eban  also  re- 
affirmed his  Government's  unequivocal  opposition 
to  full  internationalization  of  Jerusalem  but 
added  that  Israel  would  be  willing  to  consult  on 
the  adoption  of  a  satisfactory  formula  for  pro- 
tection of  the  Holy  Places.  He  stated  that  the 
draft  statute  for  Jerusalem  was  unworthy  of 
adoption  and  that  its  adoption  would  be  preju- 
dicing the  maintenance  of  international  peace  by 
undermining  the  foundations  of  public  order  in 
Jerusalem  and  impairing  the  authority  of  the 
Israel-Jordan  general  armistice  agreement.  The 
Council  resumed  its  consideration  of  the  draft 
Jerusalem  statute  but  took  no  final  decisions. 

On  February  17  the  Council  completed  its  gen- 
eral debate  of  the  annual  report  on  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  Ruanda-Urundi,  under  Belgian  adminis- 
tration. This  report  had  been  presented  by  Leon 
Petillon  but  questions  on  the  report  were  answered 


by  a  special  Belgian  representative  for  the  terri- 
tory, Pierre  Leroy.  The  draft  report  on  this  terri- 
tory was  approved  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  on 
February  23  but  still  lacks  final  Council  ajjproval. 
The  Council  committee  of  the  whole  approved 
on  February  17  the  draft  report  on  the  United 
Kingdom's  Trust  Territory  of  Tanganyika,  but 
final  Council  acceptance  has  been  delayed  by  a 
disagreement  over  the  form  of  such  reports,  which 
was  not  settled  before  February  23. 

International  Court  of  Justice 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  began  pub- 
lic hearings  February  IG  concerning  the  compe- 
tence of  the  General  Assembly  with  regard  to  the 
admission  of  new  members  to"  the  United  Nations. 
The  Assembly  has  asked  the  Court  for  an  advisory 
opinion  on  whether  a  state  can  be  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  by  a  decision  of 
the  General  Assembly  when  the  Security  Council 
has  not  recommended  admission  because  the  can- 
didate has  failed  to  obtain  the  requisite  majority 
or  because  of  the  negative  vote  of  a  permanent 
member.  The  Charter,  (article  4,  paragraph  2) 
provides  that  "the  admission  of  any  such  state  to 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  will  be  effected 
by  a  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Security  Council."  At  the 
first  sitting,  Georges  Scelle  presented  an  oral  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  France  in  which  he  declared 
that  it  was  quite  clear  that  a  positive  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Security  Council  is  essential  for  ad- 
mission of  a  country  to  membership  in  the  United 
Nations.  Written  statements  are  being  filed  by 
the  Secretary-General,  by  Argentina,  Byelorussia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  the  Ukraine,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States,  and  Venezuela. 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Slavery 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council's  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Slavery  began  a  4  to  6  week  session 
at  Lake  Success  February  13.  Bruno  Lasker  of 
the  United  States  is  a  member.  Among  the  items 
on  its  agenda  are :  a  survey  of  the  field  of  slavery 
and  other  institutions  or  customs  resembling  slav- 
ery; assessment  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
problems  of  slavery ;  suggestions  as  to  the  methods 
of  attacking  these  problems;  and  suggestions  as 
to  an  appropriate  division  of  responsibility  among 
the  varied  bodies  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations.  Before  the  Committee  are  stud- 
ies submitted  by  the  Secretary-General  on  tlie 
main  provisions  of  certain  treaties  and  conventions 
concerning  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  of  the  past 
140  years  and  a  short  historical  account  of  the 
work  of  the  Leag\ie  of  Nations  in  the  suppression 
of  slavery.  During  the  first  week  of  its  session, 
the  Committee  drafted  a  questionnaire  on  slavery 
and  similar  institutions  for  submission  to  mem- 
bers. 
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Opening  of  Bangkok  Regional  Conference 
of  U.S.  Envoys 

The  following  statement  for  the  press  was  issued 
at  the  opening  of  the  Bangkok  regional  conference 
of  United  States  Envoys  on  Fehritary  13, 1950 : 

The  Bangkok  regional  conference  of  United 
States  Envoys  in  the  Far  East  opened  at  8  :30  this 
morning  at  the  American  Embassy,  Sathorn  Road. 

Ambassador  Stanton  opened  the  conference  by 
welcoming  its  members  and  introduced  Ambas- 
sador-at-lai'ge  Philip  C.  Jessup  as  chairman.  Am- 
bassador Jessup  outlined  for  the  members  the 
proposed  schedule. 

The  chairman  then  called  on  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Butterworth,  who  explained  to  the 
conference  views  of  the  Department  of  State  re- 
garding its  work.  The  chairman  supplemented 
these  remarks  by  reporting  to  the  conference  the 
work  of  the  Far  Eastern  consultants,  Dr.  Ray- 
mond B.  Fosdick  and  Everett  M.  Case,  who  began, 
in  Augu.st,  studying  the  problems  of  the  area  with 
officials  of  the  Department. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
were  devoted  to  reports  from  the  various  members 
of  the  conference  on  political  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion in  each  of  the  countries  to  which  they  are 
accredited. 

The  conference  roster  was  complete  with  the  17 
Envoys  previously  announced,  plus  the  following : 
David  Key,  minister  counselor  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Burma;  Edmund  A.  Gullion, 
first  secretary  of  Legation,  Saigon;  Capt.  Albert 
Murdaugh,  observer  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; Raymond  Moyer,  observer  for  the  EGA; 
and  Mrs.  Isabel  Maurer,  observer  from  the  Public 
Affairs  Overseas  Program  Staff  (Far  Eastern 
Branch)  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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Economic  Relations  With  South  Asia — Continued 
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in  the  United  States  is  a  source  of  strength  to  our 
own  economy,  and  we  believe  that  this  in  turn  is  of 
great  significance  to  the  other  free  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Nevertheless,  foreign  investment  that  would 
stimulate  expanding  production  abroad  would 
help  us  obtain  goods  our  consumers  want,  as  well 
as  increase  the  possibilities  for  higher  living  stand- 
ards in  foreign  countries.  It  is  important  for 
this  country  and  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
world  that  there  be  an  outflow  of  capital  invest- 
ment from  the  United  States. 

In  a  sense,  the  real  decision  must  be  made  by 
these  countries  themselves,  since  only  they  can 
decide  whether  they  want  our  capital  to  partici- 
pate in  their  development.  If  they  want  it,  they 
must,  in  turn,  create  the  "climate"  necessary  to 
attract  it.  There  is  evidence,  as  I  have  stated, 
of  a  shift  of  thinking  in  South  Asian  countries 
in  this  direction.  It  will  be  helpful,  in  this  con- 
nection, if  India  and  Pakistan  find  it  possible  to 
make  more  definite  statements  of  their  policy 
toward  both  foreign  and  domestic  investors. 
Neither  group  of  investors  is  now  sure  of  the  exact 
limits  of  announced  policies  favoring  certain  de- 
grees of  nationalization  of  industry,  nor  do  they 
know  the  specific  character  of  the  controls  or  safe- 
guards under  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
operate.  A  good  many  of  these  uncertainties  might 
be  eliminated  for  the  American  investor,  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation  that  we  now  have  under  considera- 
tion with  both  India  and  Pakistan. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  economic  relations  with 
South  Asia  can  be  expanded  and  strengthened  to 
our  nuitual  benefit  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  world 
community  generally.  In  the  field  of  trade,  we  can 
build  upon  long-established  foundations.  In  the 
field  of  investment,  I  am  convinced  that  the  desires 
of  South  Asia  for  economic  development  and  the 
desires  of  American  capital  for  production  run 
parallel. 
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MAKING  DEMOCRACY  WORK  AND  DEFENDING  IT  FROM  ITS  ENEMIES 


I 


Address  by  the  President  ^ 


period  of  great  change — a  period  when  new  forces 
and  new  ideas  were  sweeping  across  the  world. 
He  was  the  leader  of  his  people  in  a  revolution 
against  tyranny.  He  commanded  an  army  in  a 
long  and  bitter  war.  He  was  a  major  figure  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  kind  of  constitution.  Finally, 
as  the  first  President  of  our  Nation,  he  translated 
that  Constitution  into  a  living  government. 

Washington's  efforts  for  freedom  were  twofold. 
He  was  concerned,  first,  with  making  the  ideal  of 
democratic  government  work.  He  was  also  con- 
cerned with  the  defense  of  that  ideal  against  the 
forces  opposed  to  it. 

"Washington  was  unwavering  in  his  devotion  to 
the  democratic  concept.  He  never  yielded  to 
those  who  urged  him  to  assume  extraordinary 
powers.  Even  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  his  task  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
American  forces  was  rendered  doubly  difficult  by 
the  weakness  of  the  Congress  and  the  rivalries 
among  the  Siates,  he  always  considered  himself  as 
a  servant  of  the  people.  In  all  that  he  did,  he 
strove  to  make  democratic  institutions  more  ef- 
fective. 

He  knew,  too,  that  they  had  to  be  defended — 
that  there  were  times  when  the  use  of  force  to 
defend  democracy  could  not  be  avoided.  He  not 
only  led  the  armies  in  the  Revolution,  but,  as  Pres- 
ident, he  was  always  alert  to  the  necessity  of  a 
vigorous  national  defense. 

The  task  of  Americans  today  is  fundamentally 


'Delivered  at  the  George  Washin"fon  Niition.-il  Mnsonie 
Memorial  at  Alexandria.  Va..  on  Feb.  22.  lO.'O.  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same  date. 
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the  same  as  it  was  in  Washington's  time.  We, 
too,  must  make  democracy  work  and  we  must  de- 
fend it  against  its  enemies. 

Scope  of  Today's  Task 

But  our  task  today  is  far  greater  in  scope  than 
it  was  in  Washington's  time.  Not  only  are  we 
concerned  with  increasing  the  freedom,  welfare, 
and  opportunity  of  our  people.  We  are  also  con- 
cerned with  the  right  of  other  peoples  to  choose 
their  form  of  government,  to  improve  their  stand- 
ards of  living,  and  to  decide  what  kind  of  life  they 
want  to  live. 

Since  Washington's  time,  the  great  principles 
for  which  the  American  Revolution  was  fought 
have  become  known  throughout  the  world  and 
have  uplifted  the  hearts  and  hopes  of  generations 
of  men.  At  the  same  time,  through  the  progress 
of  science,  the  nations  of  the  world  have  been 
drawn  together  into  a  common  destiny.  Our  se- 
curity and  progress  are  today  more  closely  related 
than  ever  before  to  the  advance  of  freedom  and 
self-government  in  other  lands. 

This  is  a  time  of  restlessness  and  change.  In 
many  parts  of  the  world,  men  are  searching  for  a 
better  social  order.  They  demand  a  way  of  life 
that  will  j^rovide  greater  freedom  and  more  wide- 
spread opportunity.  They  yearn  to  own  the  land 
they  live  on,  and  to  be  secure  against  poverty, 
disease,  and  hunger.  Above  all,  they  want  to 
live  their  own  lives  as  they  see  fit.  This  rising 
demand  of  men  everywhere  for  independence  and 
a  better  life  puts  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  self- 
government  to  their  greatest  test. 
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Danger  of  Communism 

At  the  same  time,  these  ideals  are  under  deadly 
attack  from  those  who  would  destroy  them.  The 
most  aggressive  of  these  enemies  today  is  com- 
munism. Communism  seeks  to  induce  men  to  sur- 
render their  freedom  by  false  promises  of  a  better 
life.  But  the  great  danger  of  communism  does  not 
lie  in  its  false  promises.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
an  instrument  of  an  armed  imperialism  which 
seeks  to  extend  its  influence  by  force. 

This  threat  of  force  is  a  challenge  to  all  peoples 
who  are  free  or  who  wish  to  be  free.  The  funda- 
mental issue  is  whether  men  are  to  be  free  to  choose 
their  own  way  of  life  or  whether  they  must  live 
under  a  system  imposed  upon  them  by  force. 

Just  as  our  13  original  States  found  that  sur- 
vival and  progress  depended  on  closer  association 
and  common  effort,  so  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
today  must  seek  their  salvation  in  unity  and  con- 
certed action.  The  real  strength  of  the  free  na- 
tions is  not  to  be  found  in  any  single  country  or 
any  one  weapon,  but  in  the  combined  moral  and 
material  strength  of  the  free  world  as  a  whole. 

As  members  of  the  United  Nations,  the  free 
nations  are  working  for  peace  and  international 
security  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  Charter.  Within  the  context  of  that  larger 
association,  many  of  the  free  nations  have  joined 
together  to  strengthen  the  common  defense  of 
particular  areas  against  aggression.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program. 

Creating  a  Common  Defense 

We  sliall  continue  to  work  with  the  other  free 
nations  associated  with  us  in  the  common  de- 
fense—  for  our  defense  is  theirs,  and  their  defense 
is  ours.  The  united  defense  of  these  nations  is  a 
powerful  deterrent  to  aggression,  and  it  will  be- 
come more  powerful  as  time  goes  by. 

In  creating  a  common  defense,  we  do  not  seek 
to  impose  a  way  of  life  on  any  nation.  Freedom 
is  not  expanded  by  conquest.  Democracy  is  not 
created  by  dictation.  Freedom  and  democracy 
grow  only  by  persuasion  and  example  and  through 
the  actual  experience  of  what  tliey  mean. 

At  the  same  time,  freedom  cannot  grow  and  ex- 
pand unless  it  is  protected  against  the  armed  im- 
perialism of  those  who  would  destroy  it.  The  free 
nations,  therefore,  must  maintain  military  force  as 
a  defensive  measure. 

While  the  free  nations  stand  prepared  to  resist 


aggression,  they  are  doing  their  utmost  to  find 
peaceful  means  for  settling  international  disputes. 
They  know  that  another  great  war  could  destroy 
victor  and  vanquished  alike. 

Consequently,  we  in  the  United  States  are  doing 
and  will  continue  to  do  all  that  lies  within  our 
power  to  prevent  the  horror  of  another  war.  We 
are  working  for  the  reduction  of  armaments  and 
the  control  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Control  of  Atomic  Energy 

We  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  an  inter- 
national agreement  to  limit  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  to  peaceful  purposes  and  for  a  workable 
international  system  to  assure  that  such  an  agree- 
ment is  effectively  carried  out.  We  believe  that 
the  United  Nations  is  the  proper  forum  in  which 
to  reach  such  an  agreement.  We  firmly  believe 
that  all  nations  would  gain  by  such  an  interna- 
tional agreement.  We  shall  continue  to  work  hon- 
estly and  wholeheartedly  toward  that  end.  But 
we  must  remember  that  the  outcome  is  not  ours 
alone  to  determine.  The  actions  of  men  in  other 
countries  will  help  to  shape  the  ultimate  decision. 

We  believe  that  the  plan  for  controlling  atomic 
energy,  which  has  been  worked  out  in  the  United 
Nations  and  has  been  approved  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  its  members,  would  be  effective. 
That  plan,  therefore,  has  our  support.  It  has  our 
support  not  because  of  its  form  or  its  words  but 
because  we  believe  it  would  achieve  effective  con- 
trol. The  stakes  are  too  large  to  let  us,  or  any 
nation,  stand  on  pride  of  authorship.  We  ask  only 
for  a  plan  that  provides  an  effective,  workable 
system — anything  less  would  be  a  sham  agreement. 
Anything  less  would  increase,  not  decrease,  the 
dangers  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  destruc- 
tive purposes.  We  shall  continue  to  examine  every 
avenue,  every  possibility  of  reaching  real  agree- 
ment for  effective  control. 

Freedom  and  Self-government 

In  the  long  run,  however,  our  security  and  the 
world's  hopes  for  peace  lie  not  in  measures  of  de- 
fense or  in  the  control  of  weapons,  but  in  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  freedom  and  self-gov- 
ernment. As  these  ideals  are  accepted  by  more 
and  more  people,  as  they  give  greater  meaning 
and  richer  content  to  the  lives  of  millions,  they 
become  the  greatest  force  in  the  world  for  peace. 

The  purpose  of  our  participation  in  the  United 
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Nations  and  other  international  organizations  is 
to  strenjithen  this  great  force  for  peace.  That  is 
tho  purpose  of  tlie  European  Recovery  Program 
and  our  Point  4  Program  to  assist  underdeveloped 
areas.  That  is  the  purpose  of  our  foreign  trade 
program  and  our  other  measures  to  help  build 
world  jirospcrity. 

These  programs  are  positive  measures  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment by  helping  men  to  meet  the  needs  and  f  ullill 
the  aspirations  of  their  daily  lives. 

Today,  in  many  countries  of  the  world,  the  con- 
cepts of  freedom  and  self-government  are  merely 
vague  phrases.  They  express  little  to  people  who 
are  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  ignor- 
ance and  poverty.  Thej'  mean  little  to  men  who 
must  work  from  sunup  to  sundown  merely  to 
keep  alive.  'They  are  not  fully  understood  by 
men  who  cannot  read  or  write. 

On  the  continent  of  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the 
Far  East,  in  Africa  and  in  the  Near  East,  are 
millions  of  people  who  live  in  poverty  and  who 
have  never  known  real  freedom  or  democratic 
government.  In  their  present  condition,  the  im- 
mediate benefit  of  steel  plowshares,  or  smallpox 
vaccinations,  has  more  appeal  than  abstract  ideas 
of  democracy. 

The  Communists  are  saying  that  they  will  bring 
food  and  clothing  and  health  and  a  more  secure 
life  to  these  poverty-stricken  peoples.  We  know 
that  is  not  true.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  tell  such 
people  that  communism  is  a  modern  tyranny  far 
worse  than  that  of  any  ancient  empire.  It  is  not 
enough  to  tell  them  that  communism  leads  only 
to  oppression.  People  who  have  never  known 
freedom  and  security  themselves  have  little  basis 
for  judging  how  false  are  the  claims  of 
communism. 

Demonstration  of  Democracy 

These  people  will  turn  to  democracy  only  if  it 
seems  to  them  to  be  the  best  way  to  meet  their 
urgent  needs.  The  benefits  of  freedom  and 
democracy  must  be  demonstrated  to  them. 

In  many  of  these  areas  there  are  governments 
which  are  working  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
their  people.  They  know  that  the  claims  of  the 
Communists  are  not  made  in  good  faith.  They  do 
not  want  Soviet  domination.  If  these  govern- 
ments are  successful  in  raising  living  standards 
and  in  building  strong  and  stable  democratic  in- 


stitutions based  on  popular  support,  their  people 
will  not  go  over  to  communism. 

But  tliese  governments  are  struggling  with 
titanic  problems,  as  their  people  attempt  to  climb 
in  a  few  years  from  economic  misery  to  better 
standards  of  living.  They  need  help.  If  these 
nations  are  to  grow  in  freedom,  they  urgently  need 
assistance  in  improving  their  health,  their  educa- 
tion, their  productive  capacity,  their  transporta- 
tion and  communication  systems. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

That  is  why  I  have  requested  the  Congress  to 
act  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  legislation  to  expand 
our  programs  for  giving  technical  assistance  to 
such  countries  as  these  and  to  encourage  American 
investment  in  those  countries  on  a  mutually  bene- 
ficial basis.  We  are  not  trying  to  sell  them  auto- 
mobiles and  television  sets.  Our  purpose  is  to  help 
them  to  grow  more  food,  to  obtain  better  educa- 
tion, and  to  be  more  healthy.  That  is  the  way  they 
can  gain  the  physical  and  moral  strength  to  be 
free  and  to  maintain  their  own  governments. 

As  these  nations  prove  to  themselves  and  to 
others  the  effectiveness  of  free  institutions  in  meet-- 
ing  their  people's  needs,  they  will  show  as  nothing 
else  can  the  true  value  of  democracy  and  the  false 
claims  of  communism. 

But  the  problem  of  making  free  institutions 
work  is  not  confined  to  underdeveloped  areas.  The 
highly  developed  nations  of  Europe  came  out  of 
the  war  with  serious  problems  of  their  own.  They 
were  threatened  with  economic  chaos.  Their  abil- 
ity to  maintain  freedom  and  democracy  was 
challenged. 

RECOVERY  PROGRAM 

The  purpose  of  the  European  Recovery  Program 
was  to  meet  this  challenge  in  the  area  of  the  world 
where  the  preservation  of  free  governments  was 
of  supreme  importance.  The  results  which  have 
been  achieved  so  far  under  that  program  have 
amply  demonstrated  its  wisdom. 

With  the  aid  we  have  provided,  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  already  made  great  advances  in  their 
production  and  have  improved  their  trading  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Much  more  must 
be  done  before  thej'  reach  the  firm  basis  of  eco- 
nomic self-support  which  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  free  and  democratic  governments. 
Consequently,  we  must  complete  our  program  of 
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assistance.  It  would  be  utter  folly  to  lose  sight  of 
the  importance  of  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram.   It  is  essential  to  our  hopes  for  peace. 

The  preservation  and  strengthening  of  free 
government  depends,  in  large  measure,  on  the  cre- 
ation of  firm  economic  conditions  throughout  the 
world  and  on  an  expanding  world  trade.  Free 
nations  can  expand  their  trade  only  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  respect  and  fair  dealing. 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  AND  ITO 

Our  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  and 
the  International  Trade  Organization  are  the  kind 
of  international  machinery  which  is  necessary  for 
increasing  the  trade  of  the  world.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  use  the  procedures  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  to  reduce  trade  barriers,  but 
more  than  this  is  needed.  That  is  why  I  have  urged 
the  Congress  to  act  favorably  on  the  creation  of 
the  International  Trade  Organization  through 
which  the  nations  of  the  world  can  work  together 
effectively  to  increase  world  trade. 

This  program  and  our  other  plans  for  inter- 


national action  are  the  practical  way  to  move  for- 
ward toward  peace.  They  recognize  that  we  must 
deal  with  the  difficult  world  situation  which  actu- 
ally exists.  We  must  not  be  discouraged  by  diffi- 
culties and  set-backs.  We  must  not  be  misled  by 
the  vain  hope  of  finding  quick  and  easy  solutions. 
We  must  move  forward  persistently  and  courage- 
ously along  the  hard  path  to  a  peace  based  on  free- 
dom and  justice. 

The  progress  we  have  made  in  this  country  since 
the  days  of  George  Washington  is  proof  of  the 
vitality  and  truth  of  the  ideals  he  fought  for.  We 
must  be  no  less  firm,  no  less  resolute,  no  less  stead- 
fast than  he  was.  We  move  upon  a  greater  stage 
than  he  did,  but  our  problems  are  fundamentally 
the  same  problems  that  faced  the  first  President  of 
this  Nation — to  make  democracy  work  and  defend 
it  from  its  enemies. 

George  Washington  sought  guidance  from  Al- 
mighty God  as  he  faced  these  tasks  in  his  time; 
let  us  be  guided  today  by  Divine  Providence  as  we 
strive  for  lasting  peace  with  freedom  and  justice 
for  all  mankind. 
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Legislation 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain  Aliens.  H.  Rept. 
1017,  Mist  Cong.,  1st  sess.    2  pp. 

Relief  of  Cliiuese  Students.  H.  Rept.  1039,  81st  Cong., 
1st  sess.    8  pp. 

Authorizing  Expenses  of  Conducting  Studies  and  In- 
vesti.uatioiis  of  Certain  Matters  I'ertaining  to  Immigra- 
tion.    H    Rept.  1048,  81st  Cong.,  1st  se.ss.     1  p. 

Autliorizins  the  Printing  of  Additional  Copies  of  the 
Publications  Entitled  "100  Things  You  Should  Know- 
About  C'ouuminism  in  the  U.S.A.",  "100  Things  You 
Should  Know  About  Coniinunisni  and  Keligion,"  as 
Amended  "Spotlight  on  Spies,"  "100  Things  Yon  Should 
Know  About  Communism  and  Education,"  "liiO  Things 
You  Should  Know  About  Communism  and  Labor,"  and 
"100  Things  You  Should  Know  Alxuit  Communism  and 
Government."     H.  Rept.  10.').3,  Slst  Cong.  1st  sess.     1  p. 

Erecting  A  Memorial  to  the  Memory  of  Mohandas  K. 
Gandhi.     H.  Rept.  1054,  Slst  Cong.,  1st  sess.     2  pp. 

Participation  in  an  InternatioruU  E.xposition  at  Port- 
Au-Prince,  Haiti.  H.  Rept.  1007,  Slst  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
3  pp. 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Ju- 
diclar.v  Appropriation  Bill,  19C0.  H.  Kept.  10G8,  Slst 
Cong.,  1st  sess.    7  pp. 

In(|uir,v  into  Certain  Operations  of  Institute  of  Inter- 
Ameiican  Atl'airs  Group  of  Cor|)orations  Based  on  Gen- 
eral Acciumting  Office  Audit  Reports.  Second  Interme- 
diate Report  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments.     Hearings  held  by  the  subcom- 


mittee appointed  to  make  a  study  in  connection  with 
inquiry  into  certain  operations  of  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  .Xftairs  group  of  corporation^;  based  on  General 
Accounting  Otlice  audit  reports,  April  2S,  May  5,  and  July 
11,  1049.     H.  Rept.  110.5,  Slst  Cong.,  1st  sess.     S  pp. 

Extending  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  11. R.  ruSO, 
a  bill  extending  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 
H.  Rept.  1123,  Slst  Cong.,  1st  sess.     22  pp. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Labor.  H.  Rept.  1134.  Slst 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     S  pp. 

Stimulating  the  ICxploration  for  Strategic  and  Critical 
Ores,  Metals,  and  Minerals.  H.  Rept.  1135,  Slst  Cong., 
1st  sess.     ii  pp. 

Cotton  Acreage  Allotments  and  Marketing  Quotas.  H. 
Rept.  1148,  Slst  Cong.,  1st  sess.     22  pp. 

Discharge  of  Fiduciary  Obligation  to  Iran.  H.  Rept. 
1155,  Slst  Cong.,  1st  sess.     6  pp. 

Presentation  of  Hospital  to  People  of  St.  Lawrence,  New- 
foundland, in  Recognition  of  Heroic  Services.  H.  Rept. 
11(14,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     3  pp. 

Facilitating  the  Dcpcu-tation  of  .\liens  from  the  United 
States,  Providing  for  the  Supervision  and  Detention  Pend- 
ing Eventual  Deportation  of  Aliens  Whose  Dcportatioa 
Cannot  I'>c  Readily  Effectuated  Because  of  Reasons  Be- 
yond the  Control  "of  the  United  States.  H.  Rept.  1192, 
Slst  Cong.,  1st  sess.     20  pp. 

An  Educational  Exchange  Program  to  be  Financed  Out 
of  Payments  to  the  United  States  on  Finland's  Debt. 
Report  of  the  Coniniiltee  on  Foreign  .Vffairs  (m  H.  .\.  Res. 
87,  a  .joint  resolution  to  provide  that  any  future  payments 
by  tlie  Kepiiblic  of  Finland  on  the  princijial  ov  interest  of 
its  debt  of  the  First  World  War  to  the  United  States  shall 
be  used  to  iirovidc  eilniational  and  technical  instruction 
and  training  in  the  United  States  for  citizens  of  Finland 
and  American  books  and  technical  equipment  for  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  In  Finland.  H.  Rept.  1195,  Slst 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     17  pp. 

Amending  the  .Moiuic  Energy  Act.  H.  Rept.  1282,  Slst 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     7  pp. 
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U.S.  Suspends  Diplomatic  Relations  With  Bulgaria 


[Ililrascd  to  the  press  February  Zl] 


On  February  20,  the  United  States  Legation  at 
Sofia  delivered  a  note  to  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment notifying  it  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's decision  to  suspend  diplomatic  relations 
with  Bulgaria.  Although  this  action  has  become 
necessary,  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  continue  their  deep  interest  and 
concern  for  the  welfare  and  freedom  of  the  Bul- 
garian people.  The  common  interest  of  the  two 
f)eoples  in  the  cause  of  individual  liberty  and 
mman  dignity  will  continue  to  find  expression 
despite  the  absence  of  official  representatives  in  the 
two  countries. 


Responsibility  Rests 

With  Bulgarian  Government 

The  sequence  of  events  in  United  States-Bul- 
garian relations  which  compelled  the  United 
States  Government  to  take  this  action  dates  back 
to  actions  taken  by  the  Bulgarian  Government  al- 
most simultaneously  with  the  reestablishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  in  September  1947.  The 
more  immediate  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Bulgarian  Government's  note  of  January  19, 1950, 
requesting  the  recall  from  Bulgaria  of  the  Amer- 
ican Minister,  Donald  E.  Heath,  as  persona  non 
grata^^  as  well  as  in  actions  immediately  prior  and 
subsequent  thereto,  for  which  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment assumed  sole  responsibility  with  full 
knowledge  that  adherence  to  the  course  of  action 
initiated  by  it  would  lead  to  a  suspension  of  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States. 


Falsity  of  Charges  Made 
Against  United  States  Minister 

As  is  well-known,  the  indictment  of  Traicho 
Rostov,  former  Vice  Premier  of  Bulgaria  who 
was  convicted  and  condemned  to  death  for  treason 
and  espionage  on  December  14,  1949,  contained 
the  statement  in  his  alleged  confession  to  the 
effect  that  Minister  Heath  had  had  two  interviews 
with  him  during  the  latter  part  of  1947  in  which 

'  BuLurriN  of  Jan.  30,  1950,  p.  159. 
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they  allegedly  plotted  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bulgarian  Government. 

Immediately  following  publication  of  the  in- 
dictment containing  these  statements.  Minister 
Heath  notified  the  Bulgarian  Foreign  Office  that 
not  only  were  the  allegations  of  improper  activity 
on  his  part  untrue,  but  specifically  he  had  never 
had  any  interviews  with  Traicho  Rostov  and  had, 
in  fact,  never  exchanged  a  word  with  him  either 
oral  or  written.  At  the  same  time,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  publicly  denounced  the  charges  as 
false.2 

With  reference  to  Tzoniu  Tzonchev's  statements 
in  his  published  confession,  repeated  by  him  orally 
during  the  trial,  that  he  had  given  the  Minister 
information  in  violation  of  the  State  Secrets  Law 
in  the  course  of  an  interview  at  the  National  Bank, 
Minister  Heath  explained  orally  to  the  Assistant 
Foreign  Minister  of  Bulgaria  that  he  had  never 
had  a  formal  interview  with  Tzonchev  at  the  Na- 
tional Bank  or  elsewhere.  In  point  of  fact,  he 
stated,  he  had  only  one  informal  conversation  with 
him  and  that  at  a  social  function  where  he  had  been 
introduced  to  him  for  the  first  time.  He  had  not 
requested  and  had  not  been  furnished  by  Tzon- 
chev with  the  information  which  the  latter  testi- 
fied during  the  trial  he  had  given  him.  Further- 
more, he  stated,  even  if  he  had  received  such 
information  as  was  allegedly  given  to  him  con- 
cerning bank  note  circulation,  investments, 
tobacco  exports,  etc.,  it  would  have  been  perfectly 
proper  information  to  be  exchanged  between  rep- 
resentatives of  friendly  governments.  The  Min- 
ister concluded  his  remarks  by  stating  that,  since 
the  alleged  conversations  with  Tzonchev  were  so 
innocuous,  even  though  false,  it  had  not  seemed 
worth  while  to  dignify  them  by  formal  denial. 

The  theory  that  "co'ntacts"  between  a  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  with  an  official  of  the  Bulgarian 
Government  who  is  subsequently  indicted  and 
convicted  of  espionage  and  treason  is  good  and 
sufficient  cause  to  declare  the  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  a  friendly  government  persona  non  grata 
is  preposterous.     This  is,  however,  the  contention 

'  Bulletin  of  Dec.  12, 1949.  p.  911 :  Buixetin  of  Dec.  26, 
1049,  p.  981. 
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of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  as  stated  in  its  note 
of  January  19.  Accordingly,  even  if  the  United 
States  Government  were  willing  to  accede  to  the 
Bulgarian  Government's  request  to  recall  Minister 
Heath  and  to  accredit  another  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Bulgarian  Government,  it  would 
have  to  anticipate  this  Minister,  likewise,  being 
declared  persona  non  grata  as  a  result  of  his 
normal  and  official  association  with  Bulgarian 
Government  officials  such  as  the  Foreign  Minister, 
Prime  Minister,  and  others,  any  one  of  whom  may 
suddenly  be  charged  and  convicted  of  "nationalist 
deviation"  and  treason. 

U.S.  Efforts  To  Persuade  Bulgaria 
To  Reconsider  Her  Unwarranted 
and  Reckless  Course  of  Action 

Through  representations  by  Minister  Heath  to 
the  Foreign  Office  and  in  an  interview  on  Decem- 
ber 12, 1949,  between  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Bulgarian  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  intermin 
in  Washington,  Dr.  Peter  Voutov,  it  was  made 
clear  to  the  Bulgarian  Government  that  the 
United  States  took  a  very  serious  view  of  such 
reckless  accusations  against  the  American  Min- 
ister which  the  Bulgarian  Government  knew  to  be 
wholly  unfounded  and  which  caused  this  Govern- 
ment to  question  the  Bulgaria,n  Government's 
intentions  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  nor- 
mal relations  with  the  United  States.  In  spite  of 
these  frank  expressions  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment's views  in  the  matter  and,  although  it  did 
belatedly  cause  Minister  Heath's  denial  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Bulgarian  press  following  termina- 
tion of  the  trial,  the  Bulgarian  Government 
proceeded  to  declare  Minister  Heath  persona  non 
grata  and  request  his  immediate  recall  on  the 
grounds,  as  stated  in  its  note  of  January  19,  that 
the  evidence  of  the  trial  "proved  befoi'e  the  Court 
that  Mr.  Donald  R.  Heath  had  been  in  contact 
with  Traicho  Kostov  and  Tzoniu  Tzonchev." 

In  a  further  endeavor  to  avoid  bringing  about  a 
suspension  of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Bulgaria,  believing  it  was  still  possible  the 
Bulgarian  Government  might  desire  to  reconsider 
its  provocative  and  unwarranted  course  of  action, 
the  United  States  Government  immediately  noti- 
fied the  Bulgarian  Government,  in  its  note  of  Jan- 
uary 20,  that,  unless  the  Bulgarian  Government 
withdrew  its  note  of  January  19  and  demonstrated 
its  willingness  to  obsei've  established  international 
standards  of  conduct,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  be  forced  to  withdraw  its  diplomatic 
mission  from  Bulgaria.  After  3  weeks  had  passed 
without  a  reply  from  the  Bulgarian  Government, 
Minister  Heath,  upon  instructions  of  his  Govern- 
ment, requested  on  February  15,  1950,  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  Bulgarian  Foreign  Minister  for 
the  stated  purpose  of  ascertaining  tlie  intentions 
of  his  Government  and  the  nature  of  its  reply  to 
the  Legation's  note  of  January  20.  The  Foreign 
Office  indicated  the  Foreign  "Minister  would  be 
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unable  to  receive  Mr.  Heath  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Voutov,  the  Bul- 
garian Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim,  was  sum- 
moned to  the  Department  of  State  on  Thursday, 
February  16.  Dr.  Voutov  was  informed  that  the 
present  situation  with  regard  to  United  States- 
Bulgarian  relations  could  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue and  that,  unless  a  reply  was  received  from 
the  Bulgarian  Government  to  this  Government's 
note  of  January  20  within  a  few  days,  the  United 
States  Government  had  no  choice  but  reluctantly 
to  conclude  that  the  Bulgarian  Government  did 
not  desire  to  maintain  normal  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

Since  no  reply  was  received  from  the  Bulgarian 
Government,  Minister  Heath,  on  instructions  of 
the  United  States  Government,  notified  the  Bul- 
garian Government  on  Monday,  February  20,  of 
the  decision  to  withdraw  the  American  diplomatic 
mission  from  Bulgaria  and  to  ask  for  the  recall  of 
the  Bulgarian  Mission  in  the  United  States. 


U.S.  Personnel  in  Bulgaria 


Heath,  Donald  R. — Minister — Wife,  two  children 

Brown,  James  E.,  Jr. — Counselor — Wife 

George,  Vera — Clerk 

Courtney,  Raymond  P. — First  Secretary,  Consul 

Allan,    Willard — Third    Secretary,    Vice    Consul — Wife, 

two  children 
Naclitsheim,  Mary  E. — Economic  Assistant 
Burke,  Timothy  J. — Assistant  Attach^,  Vice  Consul 
Callais,  Adele — Secretary 
Borissevitch,      Alexander — Administrative      Assistant — 

Wife 
Flach,  Edna  T. — Disbursing  Officer 
Batjer,  Helene  A. — Clerk 
Moran,  James  R. — Clerk 

Esposito,  Flavio  A. — Mail  and  Records  Supervisor 
Scloli,  Leonard  J. — Guard 
Colligan,  William  J.— Clerk 
Borissevitch,  Mary — Receptionist 
Mitchell,    Betty    L. — Clerk    Stenographer — Wife    of    Air 

Attach^ 
Johns,  Rita  L. — Clerk  Stenographer — Wife  of  Assistant 

Army  Attach^ 
Wallace.  Frank  E. — Guard 
Johnston,    Mary    S. — Assistant   Attach^,    Public   Affairs 

Officer 
Stevens,  John  E.,  Jr. — Radio  Operator — Wife 
Recknagel,  Thomas  M.^ — Third  Secretary,  Vice  Consul — 

Wife 
Carl,  Mabel  E. — Accounting  Clerk 

Minitary,  Naval  and  Air  AttacMs  and  Dependents 

Capt.    Robert    Henry   Gibbs,    Naval    Attach^   and    Naval 

Attach(^  for  Air — AVife  and  three  children 
Chief  Yeoman  J.  1'.  Smith 

Capt.  Ross  L.  Mitchell,  Assistant  Air  Attach(5 — Wife 
Charlotte  Recknagel — Air  Force  Employee 
Col.  Brookner  W.  Brad.v — Army  Attache — Wife  and  one 

child 
Lt.  Col.  Clover  S.  Johns.  Jr. — Assistant  Army  Attach^ — 

Wife 
Maj.  John  E.  Rhea — Assistant  Army  Attache— Wife  and 

two  children 
Sgt.  Warren  .Vnderson  Sgt.  Billy  Sleitli 

Sgt.  Arthur  Bethard  Cpl.  Raymond  Miranda 

Sgt.   .Joseph   Boyd  Miss  Lorna  M.  Furbush 

Sgt.  George  Uibdon  Mrs.  Nancy  F.  Allan 
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Contributing  Factors  Leading  to  Withdrawal 
of  Relations  With  Bulgaria 


[Released  to  the  press  February  21} 
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One  of  the  principal  contributing  factors  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  Minister  and 
his  staff  from  Bulgaria,  announced  today,  has 
been  the  series  of  restrictions,  insults,  and  harass- 
ments  inflicted  by  the  Bulgarian  Government  on 
the  American  Legation  in  Sofia  and  its  personnel 
in  disregard  of  accepted  international  practice. 
These  have  included  widely  publicized  false  ac- 
cusations, vexatious  restrictions  on  travel  and 
housing,  and  long  delays  in  the  granting  of  entry 
visas  to  members  of  the  Legation  staff.  More- 
over, the  Bulgarian  Government  has  pursued  a 
campaign  of  systematic  persecution  against  those 
Bulgarians  who  have  been  employed  by  the  Lega- 
tion in  such  jobs  as  translating,  clerical  work,  and 
household  maintenance. 

In  its  note  of  January  20,  1950,  which  was  re- 
leased to  the  press  together  with  the  text  of  the 
Bulgarian  Government's  note  of  January  19, 1950, 
requesting  the  recall  of  the  American  Minister, 
Donald  R.  Heath,  the  United  States  Government 
stated  that  the  Bulgarian  Government,  among 
other  things,  had  permitted  the  torture  and  kill- 
ing of  local  Bulgarian  employees  of  the  American 
Legation.  These  innocent  employees  were  not 
guilty  of  any  crimes  under  civilized  standards. 
Tlieir  only  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bulgarian 
Government  consisted  solely  in  their  association 
with  the  American  Legation.  It  suited  the  pur- 
poses of  that  Government  to  terrorize  these  indi- 
viduals, to  attempt  to  use  them  as  informers,  and 
to  implicate  them  in  "spy  trials"  in  flagrant 
violation  of  their  fundamental  human  rights, 
which  the  Bulgarian  Government  solemnly  con- 
tracted to  respect  and  to  safeguard  when  it  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Allied  and  Associ- 
ated Powers. 

The  present  Bulgarian  Government,  although 
publicly  professing  to  be  the  true  defender  of 
democratic  liberties,  in  practice  relentlessly  sup- 
presses these  liberties.  It  does  not  hesitate  to 
persecute  anyone  who  is  courageous  enough  to 
express  or  even  to  hold  views  which  do  not  coin- 
cide with  its  own.  In  the  case  of  employees  of 
the  American  Legation,  it  has  not  hesitated  to 


take  the  severest  measures  against  innocent  per- 
sons who  had  committed  no  crime  and  had  no 
active  role  of  any  kind  in  Bulgarian  politics. 

The  United  States  Government  has  had  in  its 
possession  for  some  time  factual  evidence  concern- 
ing the  shocking  actions  employed  by  the  Bul- 
garian Militia  against  United  States  Legation 
employees.  They  have  threatened,  arrested,  and 
tortured  these  employees  for  the  dual  purpose  of 
extorting  fictitious  confessions  of  espionage  activi- 
ties, incriminating  themselves  and  official  Ameri- 
can personnel,  to  be  used  in  slanderous  propa- 
ganda cliarges  against  the  United  States  and  to 
frighten  the  remaining  employees  into  resigning 
or  serving  as  spy-informers  for  the  Militia. 

Charges  as  serious  as  these  cannot  be  lightly 
made  against  another  government  without  sub- 
stantiation. This  Government  has  refrained,  up 
to  the  present,  from  releasing  publicly  the  infor- 
mation it  possesses.  Firstly,  it  was  morally  bound 
not  to  precipitate,  by  premature  disclosures,  in- 
creased hardships  and  possibly  death  upon  those 
employees  who  were  still  alive  or  upon  other  mem- 
bers of  their  families.  This  consideration  pre- 
vents the  disclosure,  even  at  this  time,  of  many 
details  concerning  certain  cases.  Secondly,  in  the 
most  flagrant  cases  where  the  victims  had  already 
been  condemned  to  death  or  had  lost  their  lives, 
silence  was  maintained  in  the  vain  hope  that,  by 
so  doing,  the  Bulgarian  Government  could  be  per- 
suaded to  see  the  magnitude  of  the  grave  respon- 
sibility it  was  assuming  and  to  be  willing  to  cease 
such  practices  in  the  future. 

To  this  end,  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Heath, 
on  repeated  occasions,  outlined  to  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice the  detailed  factual  knowledge  the  Legation 
possessed  concerning  the  torture  of  Bulgarian  em- 
ployees. He  pointed  out  that  a  continuation  of 
such  action  would  inevitably  affect  the  i-elations 
between  tlie  two  governments.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  remaining  employees  and  in  an  effort  to 
create  a  mutually  satisfactory  basis  upon  which  a 
fresh  start  could  be  made  to  foster  better  relations, 
he  informed  the  Foreign  Office  that  he  would  not 
pursue  further  his  representations  regarding  these 
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cases,  provided  it  would  be  willing  to  give  assur- 
ances that  the  Militia  would  cease  the  inhuman 
practice  of  persecuting  Bulgarian  employees  of 
the  Legation.  In  spite  of  oral  assurances  from 
the  Foreign  Minister,  the  Militia  persisted  to  ar- 
rest and  torture  Legation  employees.  No  prior 
notice  was  ever  given  to  the  Legation  of  charges 
against  them.  No  heed  has  been  paid  to  the  Lega- 
tion's repeated  representations. 

Owing  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  Bulgarian 
Government,  the  Legation  could  no  longer  per- 
form its  duties,  and  it  became  impossible  to  afford 
any  protection  to  its  remaining  employees,  who, 
one  by  one,  were  being  arbitrarily  arrested  by  the 
Militia.  Consequently,  the  Department  of  State 
feels  compelled  to  release  the  detailed  information 
available  concerning  the  persecution  and  death  of 
three  such  employees.  This  action  is  prompted  not 
merely  to  substantiate  publicly  charges  of  miscon- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  but 
also  from  a  broader  motive;  namely,  to  pay  tribute 
to  these  three  Bulgarian  citizens  who  were  tor- 
tured or  killed  by  the  Bulgarian  Communist 
Militia. 


Arrest  and  Secret  Trial  Ending 
in  Death  Sentences  of  Employees 
Joseph  Dimitrov  and  Dragan  Peev 

Upon  the  arrival  in  Bulgaria  of  the  American 
Section  of  the  Allied  Control  Commission,  estab- 
lished under  the  Armistice  of  October  28,  1044, 
between  Bulgaria  and  the  Allied  Powers,  the  Bul- 
garian Government  assigned  Lts.  Joseph  Dimitrov 
and  Dragan  Peev  to  this  United  States  Military 
Mission  in  a  liaison  capacity.  These  officers  were 
responsible  for  arrangements  on  behalf  of  the 
Bulgarian  Ministry  of  War  to  furnish  the  Amer- 
ican Military  Mission  with  foodstuffs  and  other 
supplies  required  by  it  and  its  personnel  for  the 
proper  execution  of  its  duties  as  stipulated  in  the 
armistice  agreement.  In  1946,  these  two  officers 
were  demobilized  from  the  Bulgarian  Army,  fol- 
lowing which  they  were  employed  officially  bv  the 
United  States  Military  Mission  to  assist  the  Head- 
quarters Commandant  in  the  routine  duties  of 
securing  necessary  supplies  and  to  supervise  the 
activities  of  all  other  Bulgarian  personnel  which 
it  employed. 

Ui")on  conclusion  of  the  armistice  period  and  the 
establishment  of  normal  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Bulgaria,  in  Septem- 
ber 1947,  Joseph  Dimitrov  was  employed  by  the 
Office  of  the  United  States  Military  Attache  as 
translator  and  interpreter.     In  this  capacity,  he 

fierformed    nonconfidential   routine   duties.     The 
Bulgarian  Foreign  Office  was  duly  notified  by  the 
Leiration  of  Mr.  Dimitrov's  status. 

Diagan  Peev,  subsequent  to  the  termination  of 
the  armistice  period,  was  employed  by  the  Ameri- 
can staff  of  the  Legation  to  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  commissary.     His  major  occupation  con- 


sisted of  procuring  and  distributing  foodstuffs 
and  other  essential  supplies  for  the  American  staff. 
As  in  the  case  of  all  Bulgarian  employees,  the 
Foreign  Office  was  properly  notified  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Peev  was  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Legation. 

In  spite  of  assurances  from  the  Foreign  Office 
that  Bulgarian  employees  of  the  Legation  would 
not  be  molested  by  summary  arrests  without  prior 
notification  to  the  Legation  of  the  specific  charges 
against  them,  the  Bulgarian  Militia  entered  the 
home  of  Dragan  Peev  at  5  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of 
February  27, 1948,  without  prior  warning;.  After 
thoroughly  searching  his  premises  and  taKing  with 
them  his  personal  records  and  correspondence,  they 
arrested  him.  On  the  following  da^',  in  open 
violation  of  diplomatic  immunity,  the  Militia  en- 
tered the  residential  premises  of  Col.  Ralph  Wade, 
an  attache  of  the  Legation,  and  arrested  Col. 
Wade's  Bulgarian-citizen  housekeeper.  On  the 
eveniTig  of  March  29, 1948,  Militia  agents  arrested 
Joseph  Dimitrov.  The  American  Minister  im- 
mediately forwarded  a  formal,  written  protest 
to  the  Bulgarian  Foreign  ]\Iinister.  He  pointed 
out  that  these  actions  were  in  direct  violation  of 
the  latter's  previous  assurances,  that  they  were 
contrary  to  international  comity,  and  that  he  must 
request  the  immediate  release  of  the  employees  so 
that  they  might  return  to  their  duties.  In  spite 
of  this  written  request  and  continuous  oral  repre- 
sentations by  the  Minister  and  his  Counselor,  over 
an  extended  period  of  time,  no  satisfaction  was 
forthcoming.  The  emploj'ees  in  question  were 
detained  incommunicado  for  more  than  4  montlis. 

In  July  1948,  through  unofficial  but  reliable 
sources,  the  Legation  learned  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned employees  would  be  tried  in  secret  on 
charges  of  "espionage  for  a  foreign  power."  It 
was  also  learned  that,  during  their  long  deten- 
tion, they  had  been  forced  into  signing  confes- 
sions of  having  engaged  in  political  and  economic 
espionage  for  the  United  States  involving,  on 
wholly  fictitious  grounds,  former  personnel  of 
the  United  States  Military  Mission. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  information,  the  Minister 
addressed  a  request  to  the  Foreign  Office  for  i)er- 
mission  to  have  an  official  observer  attend  the 
trial  scheduled  to  begin  on  July  27,  1948.  On 
July  24,  the  Foreign  Ministry  informed  the  Min- 
ister that  the  trial  of  Peev  and  Dimitrov,  together 
with  others,  was  to  be  a  closed  trial ;  that  the  Lega- 
tion would  not  be  permitted  to  have  an  observer; 
but  that  the  Foreign  Ministry  would  keep  the 
Legation  completely  advised  and  provided  with 
copies  of  the  proces-vcrhaL  These  promises  were 
never  fulfilled.  Subsequently,  it  was  learned  that 
the  trial,  conducted  in  great  secrecy,  was  con- 
cluded on  August  7.  In  conformity  with  the 
system  of  justice  in  Communist  countries  which 
has  now  become  familiar  to  the  whole  world,  the 
predetermined  sentences  of  death  based  upon 
forced  confessions  extracted  from  the  accused 
prior  to  the  trial  were  imposed  upon  Peev  and 
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Diinitrov.  The  American  Minister  lodpcd  ener- 
yi'tic  protests  to  tlie  Foreign  OtVice  not  only  on  the 
injustice  of  these  harsh  sentences  but  also  with 
regard  to  the  fact  tiiat  their  crimes  were  alleged 
to  consist  of  providing  officers  of  tlie  former 
United  States  Military  Mission  with  economic  and 
military  information  of  a  secret  nature,  implying 
that  these  officers  had  been  engaged  in  secret 
espionage  activities  against  the  security  of  the 
Bulgarian  State. 

The  appeals  of  the  accused  were  finally  heard 
and  rejected  in  March  1940.  During  this  period 
of  time,  the  American  Minister  interceded  re- 
peatedly with  the  Foreign  Office  on  belialf  of  the 
condemned  employees.  The  Department  of  the 
Army  procured  affidavits  from  the  American  offi- 
cers, who  had  allegedly  received  secret  informa- 
tion from  the  accused,  testifying  to  the  nature  of 
their  duties  while  on  assignment  in  Bulgaria  as 
well  as  those  of  employees  Peev  and  Dimitrov, 
These  documents  were  forwarded  to  the  American 
Minister  in  Sofia,  and  on  December  6,  1948,  he 
assured  the  Foreign  Office  again  that  the  Amer- 
ican Legation  had  not  in  the  past  and  was  not 
then  engaged  in  subversive  activity  against  the 
Bulgarian  State  and  had  at  no  time  employed  any 
persons  for  such  purposes.  He  went  on  to  state 
that  the  members  of  the  former  United  States 
Military  Mi.ssion  with  whom  the  defendants  had 
been  most  closely  associated  had  submitted  sworn 
statements  concerning  their  functions  while  on 
duty  in  Bulgaria,  the  nature  of  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Dimitrov  and  Mr.  Peev,  and  the  character  of 
their  association  with  these  men.  The  Foreign 
Minister  was  requested  to  bring  the  facts  con- 
tained in  these  sworn  statements  to  the  attention 
of  the  proper  authorities.  The  Minister's  effoi'ts 
were  of  no  avail. 

Nothing  has  been  heard  of  these  two  men  since 
they  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  they  have  been  executed. 

Arrest,  Intimidation,  and  Death 
of  Ivan  Secoulov,  Employed 
by  the  Legation  as  Translator 

On  September  1,  1947,  the  Legation  hired  as  a 
translator,  Ivan  Secoulov.  The  Foreign  Office 
was  duly  notified  of  his  employment.  On  May  7, 
1949,  Jlr.  Secoulov  reported  to  the  American 
Minister  that  he  had  been  detained  by  the  State 
Security  authorities  and  interrogated  for  3  hours. 
He  was  questioned  concerning  his  relations  with 
various  American  officers  of  the  Legation,  the 
internal  operations  of  the  Legation,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  hiring.  After  forcing  him  to 
sign  a  detailed  statement,  the  police  ordered  him 
to  cease  his  employment  within  .5  days  on 
the  grounds  that  he  was  working  for  an  "enemy" 
Legation.     Fearful  that  he  might  lose  his  life  if 


he  did  not  comply  with  the  order  of  the  Secret 
Police,  Mr.  Secoulov  requested  that  he  be  allowed 
to  resign.  He  provided  the  Minister  with  a  de- 
tailed signed  statement  describinji  his  experience 
when  apprehended  by  the  Secret  Police.  It  pro- 
viilcs  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Com- 
munist authorities  have  sought  to  intimidate  the 
Bulgarian  employees  of  the  Legation  and  to  pro- 
duce fictitious  evidence  of  improper  activities  on 
the  part  of  the  Legation's  American  personnel. 
The  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Secoulov's  state- 
ment reads  as  follows : 

Sometimes  the  inspector  was  sliglitly  more  polite  when 
questioning  and  sometimes  nn  undercurrent  of  llireat, 
but  wlien  I  went  to  see  thi'  Chief  to  sign  the  statement, 
he  was  very  l)rusque  and  formal.  He  said  1  would  realize 
that  I  had  held  an  import;iiit  post  in  the  Kegency  ami  had 
been  entiusted  with  eonfiilential  work  and  now  I  am 
working  for  a  Legation  wliieli  is  an  enemy.  I  would  also 
realize  it  would  have  serious  consequence  for  me.  And 
then  he  said  he  would  give  me  warning  that  I  must  Im- 
mediately quit  my  job.  I  said  liow  could  I — there  was 
no  other  work  to  be  done  for  which  I  was  qualified.  "You 
will  work  there  until  the  12th  day  of  May  and  you  must 
not  he  seen  in  the  Legation  from  that  day  on.  And  do 
not  expect  any  protection  from  the  Legation  if  you  do 
stay  on."  I  said  that  was  very  well  but  how  could  I 
explain  that  to  my  chief.  He  said,  "If  you  wish  you  can 
tell  them  that  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  State  Security 
OfTioe  told  you  that  yon  were  told  to  leave."  Immediately 
after  that  I  was  told  that  was  all  except  that  whatever 
transpired  at  militia  headquarters  is  a  state  secret  and  If 
at  any  moment  I  disclosed  it,  I  would  he  liable  to  execu- 
tion under  the  State  Secrets  Law. 

In  an  endeavor  to  afford  some  kind  of  protec- 
tion to  Secoulov  and  at  the  same  time  not  pre- 
cipitate further  unpleasantness  for  him  at  the 
hands  of  the  Secret  Police,  the  American  Minister 
decided  to  place  him  on  leave  of  absence,  retaining 
him  on  the  pay  roll  as  an  employee  of  the  Lega- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  Minister  dispatched  a 
note  to  the  Foreign  Ollice  explaining  that  Mr. 
Secoulov  had  suddenly  submitted  his  resignation 
on  the  basis  of  personal  reasons.  Stating  that  the 
suddenness  of  this  action  and  the  long  record  of 
Secret  Police  pressure  upon  local  employees  of  the 
Legation  led  him  to  believe  Mr.  Secoulov's  request 
was  attributable  to  pressure  from  the  Secret 
Police,  the  Minister  requested  the  Foreign  Office 
to  obtain  assurances  from  the  Bulgarian  police 
authorities  that  Secoulov  would  be  accorded  pro- 
tection against  outside  interference  or  molestation, 
so  that  he  might  continue  his  translating  services 
for  the  Legation.  This  request  was  rejected  by 
the  Foreign  Office.  Mr.  Secoulov  secured  private 
employment  while  on  leave  of  absence  but  was 
arrested  again  on  July  22,  1949.  In  August  1949, 
the  Legation  received  authentic  information  tliat 
he  had  died  in  the  Sofia  prison  3  days  following 
his  arrest. 

Whether  his  death  was  suicide  or  the  result  of 
torture,  full  responsibility  must  fall  on  the  Bul- 
garian Police,  on  the  Bulgarian  Government  it- 
self, and  on  the  system  which  it  represents. 
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Note  Delivered  by  American  Foreign  Minister 
to  Bulgarian  Foreign  Office,  February  20, 1950 

[Released  to  the  press  Fehruary  2i] 


The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria 
and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Legation's  note 
of  January  20,  1950,  in  reply  to  the  note  delivered 
by  the  Bulgarian  Legation  in  Washington  to  the 
Department  of  State  on  January  19,  1950,  request- 
ing the  recall  from  Bulgaria  of  the  American  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Donald  R.  Heath,  as  persona  no)i  grata. 

As  indicated  in  the  statements  of  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  E.  "Webb  to  the  Bulgarian 
Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  in  Washington  on 
December  12,  1949,  the  United  States  Government 
took  a  most  serious  view  of  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment's conduct  toward  Minister  Heath  in  connec- 
tion with  the  trial  of  Traicho  Kostov  and  others, 
in  particular  the  charges  against  Mr.  Heath,  the 
falsity  of  which  the  Bulgarian  Government  itself 
was  in  a  position  to  ascertain.  The  Under  Secre- 
tary made  it  quite  clear  that  these  accusations, 
coming  as  they  did  on  top  of  a  loug  series  of  intol- 
lerable  restrictions  and  indignities  to  which  the 
American  Legation  in  Bulgaria  had  been  sub- 
jected, inevitably  affected  relations  between  the 
two  countries  and  compelled  the  United  States 
Government  to  warn  the  Bulgarian  Government 
that  it  could  not  ignore  such  deliberate  and  un- 
warranted actions  which  were  in  complete  disre- 
gard of  normal  practice  in  the  conduct  of  interna- 
tional relations. 

The  Bulgarian  Government,  however,  persisted 
in  its  course  of  conduct.  On  January  19,  1950,  it 
requested  the  immediate  recall  of  Minister  Heath 
from  Bulgaria  on  the  grounds  that,  by  alleged 
"contacts"  with  Kostov  and  others,  he  had  "al- 
lowed himself  to  take  action  not  in  line  with  his 
diplomatic  functions"  and  thus  had  "shown  abrupt 
interference  in  the  interior  affairs  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Bulgaria  concerning  its  sovereignty 
as  well  as  its  national  security."  This  action  on 
(lie  ])art  of  the  Bulgarian  Go\eriunent,  in  putting 
forward  wholly  unfounded  cliargos  against  the 
principal  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United 
States  as  the  basis  of  a  demand  for  his  recall,  could 
be  taken  by  the  United  States  Government  only 
as  confirmation  of  the  mounting  evidence  that  the 
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Bulgarian  Government  was  unwilling,  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  to  observe  accepted 
standards  of  international  comity. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  its  note  of 
January  20,  1950,  stated  that  unless  the  Bulgarian 
Government  withdrew  its  note  of  January  19  and 
demonstrated  its  willingness  to  observe  established 
international  standards  of  conduct,  the  United 
States  Government  must  conclude  that  the  Bul- 
garian Government  did  not  desire  to  maintain 
normal  relations.  Over  a  period  of  4  weeks  the 
Bulgarian  Government  did  not  have  the  courtesy 
to  reply.  On  February  16,  1950,  it  was  advised 
by  the  Department  of  State  that  the  long  delay 
liad  created  a  situation  which  could  not  continue 
indefinitely  and  was  requested  to  reply  immedi- 
ately. No  reply  has  been  received.  The  conclu- 
sion is  inescapable  that  the  Bulgarian  Government 
is  unwilling  to  modify  the  position  it  has  taken; 
that  it  is  unwilling  to  treat  American  official  rep- 
resentatives in  Bulgaria  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  of  established  international  practice; 
and,  consequently,  that  it  is  unwilling  to  maintain 
normal  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

Diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  postwar  Government  of  Bulgaria,  since 
their  establishment  in  September  1947.  have  not 
been  on  a  basis  which  could  be  called  friendly  or 
cordial.  Cordiality  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
when  Bulgarian  officials  and  the  controlled  press 
were  constantly  denouncing  and  insulting  the 
United  States,  and  when  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment was  violating  its  peace  treaty  obligations, 
ignoring  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
supjiorting  armed  action  against  Greece.  It  was 
the  hope  of  the  United  States  Government,  how- 
ever, that  relations,  if  not  cordial,  at  least  might  be 
correct.  But  tlic  treatment  accorded  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legation  in  Sofia,  including  cripplintr  restric- 
tions on  the  entry  and  movement  of  American 
officials  assigned  to  the  Legation  and  an  unprin- 
cipled campaign  of  persecution  against  the  Lega- 
tion's Bulgarian  employees,  left  no  doubt  that  the 
Bulgarian  Government  did  not  accept  even  the 
minimum  standards  of  international  practice. 
{Continued  on  page  SSI) 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND  TRAFFIC  IN  ARMS 


Its  Supervision  and  Control — 11 


by  Leonard  H.  Pomeroy 


This  t5  the  second  of  a  series  of  three  articles 
being  published  in  the  Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin on  this  subject.  The  first  article,  published 
in  the  Bulletin  of  February  6,  J 950,  discusses 
some  of  the  broader  problems  xoith  respect  to  the 
controls  of  the  international  traffic  in  arms.  Par- 
ticular attention,  however,  was  given  to  the  arms 
trafficker  operating  in  the  Far  East  and  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  illicit  arms  trade  and  traffic  in 
that  area  may  affect  United  States  interests  and 
control  measures.  The  international  traffic  in 
arms  within  the  areas  of  direct  United  States 
control  is  being  considered  in  the  current  article. 

LUPERON  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN  LEGION 

Three  American  civilian  aviators  had  been 
slain  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Although  re- 
ports of  the  incident  indicated  that  the  men  were 
killed  while  participating  in  an  insurrection  di- 
rected against  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  incident  caused  considerable  agita- 
tion in  the  local  aviation  circles  in  Miami  where 
some  voiced  a  demand  for  immediate  retaliation 
in  kind.  According  to  the  reports,  two  amphibi- 
ous airplanes,  a  Catalina  and  a  Grumman,  had 
landed  on  the  Luperon  coast  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  on  the  evening  of  June  19,  1949,  and 
about  15  armed  men,  including  3  American  pilots, 
had  disembarked.  A  handful  of  local  residents, 
loyal  to  the  Dominican  Government,  engaged  the 
invaders  in  the  initial  skirmish.  The  Catalina,  an 
American  registered  aircraft,  was  destroyed  by  a 
Dominican  coastal  patrol  vessel  while  attempting 
to  escape,  and  the  three  American  pilots  were  later 


killed  in  a  skirmish  with  a  Dominican  Army 
patrol.  During  the  weeks  prior  to  the  illegal  de- 
parture from  the  United  States  of  the  Catalina 
aircraft,  attempts  had  been  made,  without  success, 
to  obtain  a  license  for  its  exportation  to  Mexico. 
Acting  on  information  from  its  foreign  service, 
the  Department  of  State  had  refused  to  sanction 
the  departure  of  the  aircraft  and  had  initiated 
an  investigation  into  the  connection  of  the  parties 
concerned  with  the  revolutionary  activities  of  the 
Caribbean  Legion. 

In  this  case,  the  Department  was  responsible 
not  only  for  pushing  an  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  departure  of  the  Catalina 
which  had  come  to  a  tragic  end,  but  in  addition, 
was  also  confronted  with  several  related  problems. 
The  Department's  protective  service  facilities 
were  called  upon  to  arrange  for  the  return  of  the 
dead  American  aviators  to  their  families;  the  in- 
vestigative and  enforcement  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  requested  to  ascertain  who  the 
offenders  were  with  a  view  to  their  prosecution; 
diplomatic  repercussions  resulting  from  the  in- 
cident were  dealt  with;  inquiries  from  Congress, 
the  press,  citizens  associations,  and  individuals 
were  answered ;  and  a  memorandum  was  prepared 
for  the  information  of  the  Inter- American  Peace 
Committee  which  is  charged  with  responsibility, 
under  Resolution  XIV  of  the  second  meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  keeping  constant 
vigilance  to  insure  that  American  States  between 
which  any  dispute  exists  or  may  arise  may  solve 
it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

During  the  years  immediately  following  the  ces- 
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sation  of  hostilities  of  World  War  II,  dissident 
groups  in  one  or  another  of  the  countries  of  the 
Caribbean  area  have  been  active  in  the  preparation 
for  and  have  participated  in  movements,  tlie  ob- 
jective of  which  is  to  bring  about  political  changes 
by  intimidation  or  armed  invasion  directed  against 
certain  governments  of  the  area.  The  term  "Car- 
ibbean Legion"  has  been  used  to  designate  such 
revolutionary  groups  in  the  area  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  they  generally  cooperate  and  act 
as  a  united  force.  These  movements  have  been 
inspired  and  carried  on,  at  least  in  part,  by  politi- 
cal exiles  whose  aim  is  to  return  by  force,  if  nec- 
essary, to  active  political  life  in  the  countries  of 
their  origin.  Whatever  may  be  the  motivation  of 
these  individuals,  the  methods  they  have  chosen 
have  involved  the  use  of  territory  of  three  coun- 
tries whose  governments  have  permitted  such  use 
in  violation  of  their  international  obligations. 
The  consequence  has  been  the  disruption  of 
friendly  relations  among  the  countries  of  that 
area. 

The  Cayo  Confites  Episode 

In  the  summer  of  1947,  the  "Caribbean  Legion" 
organized  a  revolutionary  expedition  using  the 
bay  of  Cayo  Confites,  Cuba,  as  a  base  against  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Investigation  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  expedition  by  the  United  States 
Government  resulted  in  the  following  action: 

(1)  Revocation,  in  August  1947,  of  the  export 
license  granted  to  a  Cuban  for  the  exportation  of 
LCI,  landing  craft  infantry  vessel,  Patria,  U.S. 
Registry,  when  it  became  known  that  tlie  ship 
was  destined  for  the  use  of  the  revolutionaries. 
This  action  was  amply  justified  both  in  further- 
ance of  the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  in  compliance  with  article  II  of  the 
convention  of  March  11,  1926,  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  to  suppress  smuggling.^ 

(2)  Reconmiendation  by  the  United  States 
Embassy  at  Habana,  in  September  1947,  to  Ameri- 

'  Article  11  of  the  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  to  suppress  smuggling,  signed  at  Habana,  March 
11,  1920,  roads  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  clearance  of 
shipments  of  merchandise  by  water,  air  or  land,  from  any 
ports  of  either  country  to  a  port  of  entry  of  the  other 
country,  shall  be  denied  when  such  shipment  comprises 
articles  the  importation  of  which  is  prohibited  or  re- 
stricted in  the  country  to  which  such  shipment  Is  destined, 
unless  in  the  last  case  there  has  been  a  compliance  with 
the  requisites  demanded  by  the  laws  of  both  countries." 


can  pilots  recruited  to  participate  in  the  revolu- 
tion that  they  abandon  this  undertaking  and  re- 
turn to  the  United  States. 

(3)  Statements  to  the  United  States  press  on 
August  2  and  September  20,  1947,  of  the  intention 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  meet  its  inter- 
national obligations  in  connection  with  revolu- 
tionary activities  in  other  countries.  This 
included  a  statement  as  early  as  January  1947  that 
appropriate  law  enforcing  agencies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment had  been  taking  special  precautions  to 
prevent  violation  of  United  States  export-control 
statutes  by  persons  connected  with  revolutionary 
activity  in  the  Caribbean. 

(4)  Indictment  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in 
Florida  on  November  25,  1947,  of  Manolo  Castro, 
then  holding  the  position  of  Sports  Director  in 
Cuba ;  INIiguel  Angel  Ramirez,  Dominican  na- 
tional ;  Hollis  B.  Smith,  American  citizen ;  and 
two  American  aviators  on  charges  of  conspiracy 
to  violate  the  export-control  law.  Manolo  Castro 
was  killed  in  Habana  before  the  trial  began; 
Miguel  Angel  Ramirez  has  never  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  stand  trial ;  Hollis  B.  Smith  was 
given  a  2-year  suspended  sentence  and  put  on  pro- 
bation for  3  years  by  a  Federal  Court  in  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  in  March  1948. 

Supervising  the  Arms  Transaction 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Department's  con- 
trol and  enforcement  measures,  arms-export  trans- 
actions have  three  readily  distinguishable  phases. 
First,  the  pre-export  or  the  planning  and  negotia- 
tion stage;  secondl}',  the  export,  which  is  also  the 
investigative  and  enforcement  stage;  and  thirdly, 
the  post-export  stage  which  involves  additional 
destination  control  and,  where  warranted,  prose- 
cution. 

Planning  and  Negotiation 

'I'he  pre-export  stage  may  appropriately  also  be 
named  the  planning  and  negotiation  stage  because 
during  this  stage  orders  are  placed  and  the  con- 
tractual terms  are  arranged.  At  this  point,  ar- 
rangements between  the  negotiators  can  be  changed 

O  O  rri 

with  the  minimum  of  inconvenience  and  loss  to 
the  parties  concerned.  Frequently,  the  Depart- 
ment receives  both  formal  and  informal  requests 
for  its  views  regarding  exports  of  arms  to  par- 
ticular areas  from  individuals  who  have  not  com- 
pleted negotiations  for  their  sale.  In  some  such 
cases,  the  inquirers  have  a  buyer  for  this  equip- 
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nient  but  have  not  located  tlie  material  or  vice 
versa. 

TRANSACTIONS  IN  SURPLUS  PROPERTY 

With  the  establishment  of  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration, onipowcrod  under  tlie  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1914  -  to  dispose  by  public  sale  in  the 
United  States  of  •wartime  equipment  and  sup- 
plies excess  to  the  needs  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Services,  a  rare  opportunity  was  presented 
to  persons  in  this  country  to  obtain  valuable  equip- 
ment at  very  low  prices.  Manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, overhaul  shops,  and  spare  parts  deal- 
ers bought  up  large  quantities  of  such  articles  for 
present  and  future  use.  They  became  sources  of 
supply  for  procurement  agents  who  offered  their 
services  to  foreign  purchasers  of  war  materials. 
Such  pei-sons  sometimes  connived  in,  or  made  false 
statements  of  facts,  and  attempted  to  circumvent 
the  export-control  laws  in  order  to  obtain  the  huge 
profits  involved  in  such  transactions. 

A  case  in  point  was  a  plot  during  the  most  active 
phase  of  the  recent  Palestine  hostilities  in  the 
Middle  East  of  certain  export  brokers  to  export 
five  trainer  type  aircraft  and  one  bomber  to  one 
side  in  the  Middle  East  conflict,  without  the  re- 
quired export  license  and  in  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolution  calling  on  the 
member  nations  to  refrain  from  shipping  arms  to 
the  Middle  East.  This  group  had  procured  the 
aircraft  from  other  aii-plane  brokers,  who,  in  turn, 
had  purchased  them  from  the  War  Assets  Admin- 
istration. They  paid  a  mechanic  a  fee  to  sign 
false  statements,  using  fictitious  names,  certifying 
that  the  aircraft  were  departing  on  brief  sojourns 
to  France  and  Abyssinia. 

The  conspiracy  was  discovered  largely  through 
the  alertness  of  enforcement  officers.  A  complete 
investigation  revealed  that  this  group  had  prac- 
ticed similar  deceptive  tactics  on  British  customs 
agents  and  had  succeeded  in  illegally  exporting 
other  aircraft  from  England  to  the  Middle  East. 
These  individuals,  whose  identity  cannot  be  re- 


'  Public  Law  457,  78th  Cong.;  ."iS  Stat.  782.  The  Sur- 
plus Property  Board,  established  by  this  act,  was  super- 
seded by  the  Surplus  Property  Administrator  (Public  Law 
181,  "Sth  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  whose  powers,  relative  to 
domestic  disposals,  were  vested  in  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministrator by  Executive  Order  9689  of  Jan.  1,  1946. 
Tlinse  powers  pertaining  to  foreign  disposals  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  State,  first  by  Executive  Order 
96S9  and  subsequently  by  Public  Law  584,  79th  Cong., 
2d  sess. 
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vealed  in  this  article,  have  been  apprehended  and 
intlicted. 

In  another  case,  the  conspirators  favored  the 
opposite  side  in  the  same  conflict.  In  tliat  case,  the 
Federal  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia recently  convicted  three  co-conspirators  of 
violating  this  country's  export-control  law  by  at- 
tempting to  export  aircraft  materiel  to  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  Palestine  dispute. 

SCRAP  WARRANTY  PROVISIONS 

Early  in  1946,  it  became  apparent  that  absolute 
prohibition  on  the  exportation  of  certain  catego- 
ries of  obsolete  surplus  military  equipment  would 
be  needed  in  the  interest  of  national  security  and 
the  achievement  of  foreign  policy  objectives.  It 
was  found  that  the  sale  of  such  former  United 
States  Government  equipment  to  foreign  govern- 
ments implied  in  the  mind  of  the  purchaser  a 
continuing  commitment  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  parts  for  its  maintenance. 

Parts  for  obsolete  equipment  were  no  longer 
being  manufactured  and  available  stores  of  spare 
parts  were  fast  being  exhausted.  Manufacturers 
of  such  obsolete  equipment  were  reluctant  to  set 
aside  productive  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of 
maintenance  parts  for  old,  obsolete  equipment, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  continued 
use  of  such  equipment  by  foreign  governments 
tends  to  reduce  marketing  opportunities  for  new 
equipment. 

The  imposition  of  a  scrap  warranty  provision  in 
all  sales  contracts  with  the  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration was  adopted  as  the  most  effective  means 
of  curtailing  the  sale  of  such  equipment.  Military 
equipment  sold  with  this  condition  attached  was 
not  resalable  except  for  scrap.  It  was  also  pro- 
vided that  equipment  sold  imder  a  scrap  warranty 
could  not  be  exported.  This  prohibition  on  the 
exportation  of  much  of  the  surplus  military  equip- 
ment sold  by  the  War  Assets  Administration  imder 
a  scrap  warranty  was  rigidly  adhered  to.  The 
labeling  of  the  equipment  as  scrap  at  the  time  of 
sale  discouraged  its  acquisition  by  arms-procurers, 
simplified  the  control  problem,  and,  no  doubt,  fore- 
stalled the  diversion  of  military  equipment  so 
labeled  into  arms-trafTic  channels. 

Investigation  and  Enforcement 

The  exportability  of  proposed  shipments  under 
existing  law  and  national  policy  is  finally  deter- 
mined when  an  application  for  an  export  license 
is  under  consideration.     The  processing  period, 
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culminating  in  ofTicial  action  on  tho  application, 
may  be  rejiarded  as  the  investigative  part  of  the 
export-control  procedure  since  at  this  stage,  data 
pertaining  to  the  transaction  and  its  background 
are  collected  and  analyzed. 

The  backgrouTid  information  bearing  on  the 
desirability  of  permitting  a  proposed  export  ship- 
ment to  go  forward  may  be  obtained  from  several 
sources.  The  exporter  himself  is  a  primary  source 
since  he  is  legally  obligated  to  furnish  certain 
factual  information  concerning  the  transaction, 
including  the  names  and  addresses  of  consignor, 
consignee,  seller  and  pui'chaser,  the  terms  of  sale, 
a  description  of  the  subject  matter,  where  manu- 
factured, the  ultimate  destination,  and  the  end 
use.  Other  sources  of  information  of  importanc^e 
in  determining  whether  the  shipment  should  be 
authorized  include  information  concerning  the 
parties  which  already  is  a  matter  of  record  as 
well  as  foreign  service,  intelligence,  and  commer- 
cial trade  reports. 

The  relevance  of  the  transaction  to  the  nation's 
foreign  policy  interests  depends  on  its  subject 
matter,  the  destination  of  the  shipment  and  the 
background  information  developed  concerning  the 
transaction  and  the  parties  thereto.  The  military 
potential  of  any  article  is  often  the  major  factor 
in  determining  whether  its  exportation  must  be 
restricted  or  denied  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
mands of  national  security.  The  political  situa- 
tion in  the  country  of  destination,  the  purpose  for 
which  the  article  or  commodity  is  intended,  and 
the  past  rei)utation  of  the  parties  to  the  transac- 
tion are  other  important  factors. 

CUSTOMS  ACTION 

Information  concerning  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions concerning  arms  exj)orts  are  available  to  any 
exporter  at  the  oflice  of  any  collector  of  customs 
as  well  as  at  the  D('[)artmcnt  of  State.  In  enforc- 
ing these  laws  and  regulations,  tho  Customs 
Agency  Service  can  take  positive  steps  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  unlicensed  mati-riel  as  well  as 
prevent  violation  of  law  by  seizure  of  property 
about  to  be  exported  illegally. 

From  time  to  time,  false  .statements  by  the  .ship- 
per concerning  the  nature  of  the  shipment  are 
discovered.  Where  it  is  determined  that  such 
statements  are  not  intentional  or  do  not  seriously 
all'ect  the  question  of  export,  the  shijjper  may  bo 
permitted  to  amend  his  declaration  and  the  ship- 
ment would  then  go  forward.    Where  the  facts 


indicate  serious  violation  of  the  export-control 
laws  at  the  port  of  exit,  the  materiel  will  be  placed 
under  customs  seizure. 

In  addition  to  the  in-rem  action,  criminal  action 
against  the  individuals  attempting  the  export  may 
or  may  not  be  instituted,  depending  upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  exportation  and  the  surrounding 
circumstances. 

In  order  to  prevent  violations  from  taking  place, 
customs  has  to  be  authorized  sometimes  to  detain 
war  materiel  until  suspicious  circumstances  re- 
lating to  tho  shipment  have  been  investigated.  A 
good  illustration  is  the  seizure  and  civil  action, 
early  in  1948,  against  a  former  subchaser.  This 
vessel,  formei'ly  belonging  to  United  States  Navy, 
was  considered  a  vessel  of  war  from  the  staiulpoint 
of  arms-export  control.  Two  ex-servicemen  had 
purchased  the  vessel  from  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission  and  were  converting  it  to  a  yacht. 
While  the  vessel  was  being  overhauled  in  a  United 
States  shipyard,  an  informant,  possil)ly  a  dis- 
gruntled mechanic,  seeking  revenge  against  tho 
vessel's  owners,  reported  to  the  United  States 
Coast  Ciuard  that  tho  vessel  was  being  or  would 
be  loaded  with  arms  and  anununition  for  illegal 
exportation  to  the  Middle  East.  The  owners 
alleged  they  were  sailing  to  the  Mediterranean 
partly  for  pleasure  and  [)artly  to  gather  material 
for  a  book  on  building  and  sailing  a  yacht,  after 
the  fashion  of  Mr.  Bhwding  Builds  lli.s  Dream- 
house.  Although  the  investigation  did  not  sub- 
stantiate the  original  charge,  it  revealed  that  the 
owners  probably  i)lanned  to  use  the  vessel  for 
smuggling  narcotics  between  Africa  and  Italy. 
The  principal  owner  reportedly  had  engaged  in 
such  an  activity  during  a  previous  stay  in  Europe. 
Seizure  of  the  vessel  was  subsequently  lifted  on  a 
stipulation  that  it  would  not  be  exported. 

MAJOR  CONSPIRACIES 

In  cases  of  more  serious  violations,  the  Govern- 
ment may  seek  a  criminal  indictment  against  the 
ofTcndcr  and  coiulennialion  proceedings  against 
the  pi'opcil y.  Reliable  lepoi'ts  reaching  the  De- 
part inont  in  July  1948  indicated  that  two  Lock- 
heed C-r)9  Constellations  aircraft  were  about  to 
he  llown  from  Miliville,  New  .Jersey,  to  Zatcc, 
Czechoslovakia,  to  participate  in  the  clandestine 
arms  traflic  tlieii  in  operation  between  that  coun- 
try and  tbo  Near  East.  One  such  Constellation 
already  had  left  the  country  illegally  and  was 
busily  engaged  in  flying  war  materiels  of  Eastern 
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European  ori<jin  to  Palest inp.  Two  mechanics 
workinfj  on  tlie  Constelliitions  confuled  to  enforce- 
ment oflicers  that  the  aircraft  were  bein<jc  loaded 
with  gasoline  preparatory  to  taking  otT  for  Europe 
witliout  the  required  export  license,  lids  infor- 
mation, partially  substantiated,  was  sufTicicnt  to 
place  the  aircraft  under  seizure.  Adolph  W. 
Schwimnier  had  purchased  all  three  Constella- 
tions from  the  War  Assets  Administration  and 
allegedly  was  selling  them  to  Lineas  Aerias  do 
Panama,  a  Panamanian  airline  whose  charter  was 
subsequently  revoked  because  its  activities  in 
promoting  tlie  clandestine  air  traflic  to  the  Near 
East  violated  Ignited  Nations  Security  Council 
resolutions.'  Mr.  Schwimmer  and  others  were 
subsequently  convicted  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  California 
for  his  part  in  this  attempted  violation  and  other 
violations  of  the  export-control  laws. 

Because  of  the  heavy  volume  of  export  ship- 
ments passing  through  our  ports,  much  of  which 
consists  of  crated  materials,  customs  officers  can- 
not possibly  make  inspections  of  the  contents  of 
every  shipment.  Spot  checks  are  regularly  made, 
however,  particularly  if  the  shipping  documents 
reveal  irregularities,  if  the  actions  of  the  shipper 
arouse  suspicion,  or  if  the  collector  of  customs  is 
alerted  by  the  Munitions  Division  to  watch  a  cer- 
tain shipment.  An  innocent-looking  shipment 
being  ferried  across  New  York  harbor  to  a  loading 
wharf  on  Staten  Island,  January  8,  1948,  bound 
for  Palestine  became  the  subject  of  customs  en- 
forcement and  legal  action  when  one  of  the  crates 
broke  open  revealing  that  it  contained  a  mixture 
of  TNT  and  RDX  high  explosives.  The  shipment 
was  immediately  placed  under  seizure  by  customs 
and  a  complete  investigation  was  begun  which 
revealed  the  existence  of  a  ring  of  arms  smugglers 
operating  in  the  New  York  area  who  were  engaged 
in  procuring  contraband  for  the  Palestinian  con- 
flict in  violation  of  United  States  arms-export 
control  laws. 

Post-Export  Destination  Controls 

Once  the  exportation  of  an  article  is  effected, 
whether  legally  or  illegally,  the  United  States  no 
longer  exercises  direct  control  over  its  disposition. 
Subsequent  action  to  prevent  the  article  from 
reaching  an  undesirable  destination  can  be  realized 
only  through  the  cooperative  action  of  a  friendly 


'  D.N.  Security  Council  resolutions  of  May  20  and  July 
16, 1048. 
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governnient.  To  illustrate,  shortly  after  the  ter- 
mination of  hostilities,  a  civilian  aircraft  pilot, 
named  Jones,  aijplied  for  a  license  to  expcjrt  live 
United  States  surplus  C-t7  aircraft  to  a  Latin 
Ameiican  country.  According  to  the  applicant, 
tlie  airplanes  were  required  for  an  old  established 
airline.  A  careful  check  of  the  infoiination  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Jones  revealed  nothing  of  an  irregu- 
lar nature  and,  in  fact,  served  to  conlirm  every 
statement  made  by  him. 

After  all  the  airplanes  had  been  exported,  the 
Department  learned  that  Mr.  Jones  was  advertis- 
ing these  airplanes  in  another  country  at  greatly 
inflated  prices.  The  Department  hcgun  to  receive 
inquiries  and  complaints  from  United  States  air- 
craft manufacturers  who  had  refrained  from  sell- 
ing aircraft  to  this  country  in  accordance  with 
the  Department's  policies  and  who  felt  this  devel- 
opment would  injure  their  future  business  rela- 
tions with  this  country.  At  our  request,  the  Gov- 
ernments to  which  the  planes  were  originally 
shipped  cooperated  to  prevent  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Jones'  aircraft. 

The  establishment  of  the  United  Nations  im- 
posed upon  the  member  nations  a  duly  to  support 
actions  which  the  Security  Council  inigliL  take  to 
jjromote  peace  and  public  order.  On  May  29, 
1948,  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  de- 
siring to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
Palestine,  called  upon  member  governments  to 
refrain  from  exporting  war  mat-eriel  to  that  area. 

The  spectacular  flight  of  Irving  R.  Schindler  in 
a  rickety  old  Boeing  B-17  Flying  Fortress  from 
New  York  to  the  Azores  via  Halifa.x,  Nova  Scotia, 
caused  the  Department  to  request  the  cooperation 
of  the  Portuguese  authorities  in  the  Azores  to  take 
ajjpropriate  action  to  prevent  this  threatened 
violation  of  the  Security  Council  resolution. 

On  July  11,  1948,  the  airplane  with  a  lO-man 
crew  had  left  Westchester  County  Airport  in  New 
York  without  State  Department,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration,  or  customs  clearance,  re- 
portedly on  its  way  to  Palestine.  Engine  trouble 
forced  it  to  land  at  Halifax.  At  the  recpiest  of 
the  United  States  Governnient,  the  Rf)yal  Cana- 
dian Air  Force  drained  the  plane's  tanks  of  1,200 
gallons  of  gasoline,  leaving  1,800  gallons  for  its 
return  flight  to  the  Westchester  County  Airport 
but  entirely  inadequate,  it  was  thought,  for  a 
tran.socean  flight.  All  airports  along  the  route 
back  to  New  York  were  cautioned  not  to  furnish 
the  airplane   with  additional  gasoline  and  the 
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Koyal  Canadian  Air  Force  arranged  for  an  escort 
plane  to  accompany  the  B-17  back  to  New  York. 
Upon  leaving  Halifax,  Schindler  eluded  the  escort 
jjlane  and  flew  to  the  Azores  instead  of  New  York, 
landing  at  Santa  Maria  Airport. 

On  the  request  of  the  United  States,  the  Portu- 
guese authorities  seized  the  aircraft  and  turned 
it  over  to  the  nearby  United  States  Air  Forces 
which  later  flew  it  to  the  nearby  United  States 
Air  Forces  Base  at  Lagens,  Azores.  The  FBI  and 
the  Customs  Agency  Service  conducted  an  inves- 
tigation and,  on  Mr.  Schindler's  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  indicted  for  violating  the 
export-control  laws,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced. 

EXPORTS  OF  "VESSELS  OF  WAR" 

During  the  years  1945  to  1949,  a  considerable 
number  of  landing  craft,  transports,  and  patrol 
vessels,  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  were  offered  for  sale  to  the  general  public 
by  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission. 
These  vessels  had  many  practical  uses  in  coast- 
wise trade  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  waters 
of  Central  and  South  America.  In  order  to  es- 
cape the  necessity  of  employing  American  crews 
and  paying  American  union  wage  rates,  pur- 
chasers of  these  vessels  frequently  resorted  to  the 
expedient  of  placing  the  vessels  under  the  flag 
of  one  of  the  Central  American  Republics — even 
though  the  vessels  continued  to  operate  out  of 
the  United  States  ports.  Panama  was  especially 
favored  and  many  individuals  and  companies  who 
had  no  intention  of  ever  bringing  the  vessel  to 
Panama  or  even  visiting  the  country  arranged 
for  the  flag  transfer  through  the  Panamanian 
consul's  ofiice  in  this  country. 

This  practice  was  not  too  satisfactory  from  the 
point  of  view  of  export  control  since  a  vessel  after 
departure  from  the  United  States  under  Pan- 
amanian registry  would  be  free  to  go  anywhere 
and  the  owner,  especially  if  he  were  a  foreign  na- 
tional, could  ignore  with  impunity  any  commit- 
ments he  had  made  prior  to  the  departure  of  the 
vessel.  The  result  was  that  the  Department  hes- 
itated to  authorize  the  exportation  of  former 
vessels  of  war  to  Panama,  especially  larger  sea- 
going vessels,  if  the  investigation  revealed  circum- 
stances which  aroused  its  suspicion  concerning 
the  transaction. 

The  Department  generally  would  refuse  to  sanc- 
tion the  transfer  of  registry  and  flag  merely  as 
a  matter  of  convenience,  to  a  country  such  as 


Panama,  when  it  was  apparent  the  vessels  were 
not  going  to  be  operated  out  of  the  ports  of  that 
country,  particularly  if  attendant  circumstances 
raised  doubts  about  the  transaction,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing illustration. 

During  the  eai'ly  phase  of  the  Palestine  war  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  the  Jews,  a  Greek  subject 
bought  four  LST  (landing  ship-tank)  vessels 
from  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission, 
paid  cash  for  them,  and  then  applied  for  a  license 
to  export  them  to  Panama,  explaining  that  he 
wished  to  use  the  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  for 
the  transport  of  general  merchandise.  Informa- 
tion disclosed  that  he  was  a  wealthy  man  having 
a  company  in  England  with  branches  in  Panama 
and  Italy.  It  further  disclosed  that  he  had  some- 
how managed  to  maintain  business  relations  with 
both  Hitler  and  the  British  during  the  war.  For 
instance.  Hitler's  agents  reportedly  had  nego- 
tiated with  him  for  the  transportation  of  Jewish 
refugeees  to  Palestine  and  it  was  alleged  that  he 
had  overloaded  one  vessel  with  several  hundred 
refugees.  It  was  furthermore  suspected  that  he 
had  been  a  party  to  a  scheme  to  have  the  vessel 
sunk  in  the  Mediterranean  en  route  to  its  destina- 
tion since  the  boat  and  its  passengers  were  not 
heard  from  again.  The  license  was  denied  in  spite 
of  the  perseverance  of  the  applicant  and  his  at- 
torneys, and  the  purchase  money  was  refunded  by 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  on  the 
Department's  recommendation. 

TEMPORARY  SOJOURN 

Aircraft,  required  abroad  for  a  shoi't  period  of 
time,  are  jiermitted  by  regulation  to  depart  under 
a  temporary  sojoirn  on  condition  that  they  are 
returned  to  the  United  States  within  a  period  of 
6  months.  The  regulation  permits  the  retention  of 
United  States  jurisdiction  over  such  aircraft  and 
has  the  twofold  purpose  of  (1)  permitting  the  de- 
parture of  United  States  registered  aircraft  for 
a  limited  justifiable  purpose  when  their  exporta- 
tion would  not  in  general  be  approved  and  (2) 
eliminating  from  export  and  import  statistics 
aircraft  which  are  to  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  after  a  short  stay  abroad.  Affidavits  of 
temporary  sojourn  are  required  for  all  except  small 
personal-type  aircraft  which  are  permitted  to  de- 
])art  on  submission  of  appropriate  declarations. 
When  false  affidavits  are  made,  the  offender  is  sub- 
ji>ct  to  criminal  prosecution  and  penalties  com- 
parable to  those  prescribed  for  violating  other 
provisions  of  the  export-control  laws. 
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Although  aflidavits  of  temporary  sojourn  aro 
carefully  scrutinizetl,  advaiitajie  has  been  taken 
of  the  temporary  sojourn  provision  to  violate  the 
export-control  laws  in  some  instances.  In  Marcli 
11)48,  a  Doujrias  C-ri-l  transport  plane  cleared  cus- 
toms for  a  flight  to  Europe  under  this  regiUation, 
ostensibly  for  the  ]iui'pose  of  transporting  pas- 
sengers and  cargo  for  nonscheduled  return  flight 
to  the  United  States.  After  the  airplane  reached 
Paris,  it  was  diverted  to  the  air-contraband  traffic 
between  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 
The  owner  made  the  claim  that  he  had  lost  all  con- 
trol over  the  aircraft  and  that  its  crew  had  been 
compelled  to  operate  under  the  orders  of  agents 
of  a  foreign  belligerent  power.  The  airplane  was 
finally  destroyed  in  a  Mediterranean  port  while 
engaged  in  tlie  clandestine  arms  traffic. 


condemnation  and  forfeiture,  provided  proof  of 
aKenipteil  illegal  exportation  can  be  established. 
Once  the  property  is  actually  exported  and  the 
offence  is  past,  the  Courts  have  generally  held  that 
(he  legal  liability  no  longer  attaches  to  the  prop- 
erty and  that  such  property  cannot  be  condemned 
or  confiscated.  Two  types  of  supplementary 
remedies  against  illegally  exported  property  have 
proved  effective  in  certain  cases,  but  these  are  not 
directly  related  to  the  export -control  laws.  First, 
an  aircraft,  which  has  been  illegally  exported  after 
violating  the  provisions  of  the  Commerce  Act  of 
102f>  ^  pertaining  to  the  flights  over  United  States 
territor}',  may  be  sul)ject  to  seizure  and  a  possible 
$5,000  fine.  Secondly,  pi-operty  which  is  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law  may  also 
be  subject  to  seizure  and  confiscation." 


SURPLUS  SALES  ABROAD 

Property  which  is  sold  abroad,  though  by  a 
United  States  agency,  is  not  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  export-control  laws  since  construc- 
tively its  exportation  has  been  completed  prior 
to  sale.  In  Europe,  as  in  the  Pacific  theater  of 
war,  sales  of  surplus  property  were  made  subject 
to  conditions  designed  to  prevent  diversion  to  un- 
desirable uses.  However,  once  the  title  to  the  prop- 
erty was  one  step  removed  from  the  original  pur- 
chaser, the  contractual  conditions  could  no  longer 
be  enforced.  For  instance,  in  the  early  part  of 
1048,  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commission  in 
Paris  sold  50  Xorduyn  Norsemen  aircraft  to  an 
American  purchaser  under  the  usual  sales  con- 
tract. Five  aircraft,  constituting  a  first  delivery 
installment  under  the  contract,  were  immediately 
resold  to  a  Belgian  concern  and  by  the  Belgian 
concern  to  other  parties  who  used  them  in  the 
clandestine  arms  traffic,  carrying  contraband  to 
Middle  East  destinations.  When  further  de- 
liveries were  stopped,  the  American  purchaser 
was  in  a  position  to  claim  that  he  was  not  impli- 
cated in  the  subsequent  diversions.  However,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  diversions  had  taken 
place,  delivery  on  the  remaining  45  aircraft  was 
stopped  and  the  contract  was  canceled. 

OTHER  POSSIBLE  ACTION  AGAINST  PROPERTY 

In  addition  to  criminal  prosecution  against  the 
offender,  subjecting  him  to  a  possible  jail  sen- 
tence and  fine,  a  civil  action  is  also  possible  against 
property  seized  in  the  act  of  being  exported  in 
violation  of  law.    Such  property  is  subject  to 


MUNITIONS   DIVISION    IN    CRIMINAL  CASES 

The  Munitions  Division  of  the  Department  of 
State  has  given  assistance  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  United  States  Customs  Bureau,  and 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  investigation  and  prosecution  under 
laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  ai'ms-export 
control.  The  Division  frequently  furnishes  offi- 
cers to  testify  for  the  Goverimient  in  connection 
with  the  hearings  and  trials  of  illicit  arms-traffic 
cases  and  assists  from  time  to  time  in  the  presenta- 
tion and  prosecution  of  such  cases.     The  following 


*  Act  of  May  20,  1926,  44  Stat.  568,  sec.  11  provides  that 
it  shall  be  unlawful  ...  To  navigate  any  aircraft  within 
any  airspace  reservation  otherwise  than  in  conformity 
with  Executive  orders  regulating  such  reservation.  The 
section  provides  penalties  up  to  $1,000  for  each  of  a  series 
of  violations  including  entry  and  clearance  regulation, 
immigration  regulation,  customs  regulation,  and  provides 
separate  penalties  for  each  violation.  "Any  aircraft  sub- 
ject to  a  lien  for  any  civil  penalty  imposed  under  this 
section  may  be  summarily  seized  by  and  placed  in  custody 
of  such  persons  as  the  appropriate  Secretary  or  Attorney 
General  may  by  regulation  prescribe  and  a  report  of 
the  case  thereupon  transmitted  to  the  United  States  At- 
torney for  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  seizure  is 
made"  ,  ,  .  [49  U.S.C.  ISl].  "Any  person  who  frau- 
dulently forges,  counterfeits,  alters  or  falsely  makes  any 
certificate  authorized  to  he  issued  under  this  Act,  or  know- 
ingly uses  or  attempts  to  u.se  any  such  fraudulent  certif- 
icate shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense  punishable  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  .$1,000  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
three  year.s  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment."  [49 
U.S.C.  181]. 

°  Title  IS,  .sec.  54.J.  "Merchandise  subject  to  seizure 
when  imported  contrary  to  law." 
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examples  are  representative  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tions for  violation  of  arms-export  controls  during 
the  past  few  years. 

Arms  Theft  Case  and  Attempted  Illegal  Export 

Early  in  1947,  a  large  quantity  of  guns  were 
stolen  from  a  United  States  arsenal.  Edward 
Browder  and  Karl  J.  Eisenhart,  both  American 
citizens,  were  indicted  and  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
theft.  Browder  was  sentenced  to  serve  18  months 
in  the  penitentiary,  and  Eisenhart  was  fined  $1,000. 
During  the  investigation  and  court  proceedings 
in  tins' case,  it  was  brought  out  that  the  anus  in 
question  were  destined  for  revolutionary  purposes 
in  the  Caribbean  area,  particularly  against  the 
Government  of  Venezuela,  and  that  the  movement 
was  financed,  in  part,  by  foreign  sources.  It  was 
also  publicly  asserted  during  these  proceedmgs 
that  a  Dominican  consular  officer  in  the  United 
States  was  involved  in  the  movement.  The  officer 
concerned  was  subsequently  recalled  by  his  Gov- 
ernment. 

Edward  Browder  was  also  tried  and  convicted 
for  his  part  in  a  January  1948  conspiracy  to  or- 
ganize   a   military   expedition    and   violate   the 
United  States  Neutrality  Act.     Browder  had  con- 
spired with  Harry  A.  Snow,  Olin  D.  Mason,  and 
three  other  American  citizens  to  export  two  mili- 
tary aircraft  illegally  from  the  United  States  to 
Nicaragua.     The  American  pilots  informed  in- 
vestigating authorities  that  this  was  part  of  a 
revolutionary  plot  against  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment.    The  pilots  were  to  load  bombs  at  an 
unknown  spot  outside  the  United  States,  fly  from 
there  to  Venezuela  and  bomb  the  city  of  Caracas. 
Upon  their  arrival,  January  1948,  at  the  Nicarag- 
uan  airport,  they  were  met  by  33  Venezuelan  citi- 
zens who  had  arrived  the  same  week  from  the 
Dominican  Kepublic.    Following  urgent  action  by 
the  United  States  Embassy  officials  in  Nicaragua, 
the  American  aviators  were  transferred  from  their 
hotel  in  Managua  to  the  United  States  Air  Base  at 
Managua  and  from  there  to  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  Federal  Court  sentenced  Brow- 
der to  18-months  imprisonment  on  each  charge, 
sentences  to  run  concurrently.     Snow,  Mason,  and 
the  other  individuals  involved  pleaded  nolo  con- 
tendere and  were  subsequently  sentenced. 

Early  in  March  1947,  customs  authorities  at 
Gulfport,  Mississippi,  seized  two  120-foot  LCT 
(landing  craft  tank)  vessels  carrying  a  cargo  of 
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two  Lockheed  P-38  photo-reconnaissance  planes, 
six  MIO  tanks,  other  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
vessels  and  cargo  were  owned  by  the  Marsalis 
Construction  Company  which  had  been  organized 
in  the  latter  part  of  1946  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  engaging  in  the  mahogany  lumber  business  in 
British  Honduras.  The  investigation  of  this  com- 
pany revealed  that  it  was  actually  only  a  front 
for  the  conspirators  to  facilitate  the  organization 
of  a  revolutionary  expedition  against  the  Cuban 
Government.  On  arraignment,  the  three  officers 
of  the  company  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charges  in 
the  indictments,  and  the  Federal  Court  in  Biloxi, 
Mississippi,  sentenced  each  of  the  three  officers 
of  the  company  to  serve  a  year  and  a  day  in  prison, 
authorized  confiscation  of  the  property  under 
seizure,  and  placed  the  offenders  on  5  years  pro- 
bation under  the  charge  of  having  possession  of 
unregistered  firearms. 

Illesal  Export  of  an  Aircraft  and  Bombs 

James  G.  Hurst,  a  former  United  States  Air 
Force  pilot,  on  January  1, 1948,  piloted  an  A-20G 
bomber  loaded  with  fifteen  100-pound  practice 
bombs  without  an  export  license  from  Brownsville, 
Texas,  to  Guatemala  City.    In  the  investigation, 
it  was  brought  out  that  the  plane  had  been  pur- 
chased by  him  from  the  War  Assets  Administra- 
tion with   funds   made   available   from   foreign 
sources  for  use  in  connection  with  plans  for  a 
revolution  against  the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 
In  response  to  a  request  of  the  United  States 
Embassy,  the  Guatemalan  Government  impounded 
the  bomber,  which  was  later  returned  to  the  I^ited 
States  where  it  was  condemned  and  sold.    Hurst 
was  convicted,  in  May  1949,  of  violating  the  Neu- 
trality Act  and  was  sentenced  to  serve  2  years  m 
the  penitentiary.    Subsequently,  the  sentence  was 
suspended,  and  Mr.  Hurst  was  put  on  probation 
for  5  years  and  fined  $1,000. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  ENFORCEMENT  MEASURES 
Success  in  securing  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  our  export-control  laws  and  national  arms 
policies  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  firms  who 
are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  cannot 
be  expected  unless  the  punishment  of  violators  is 
certain,  prompt,  and  adequate.  On  the  domestic 
front,  effective  enforcement  requires  clear  and  ex- 
plicit laws  and  a  cooperative  spirit  on  the  part  of 
administrative  organs  charged  with  the  enforce- 
{Continued  on  page  S81) 
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Greek  Question  in  the  Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 


hy  Harry  N.  Howard,  U.  N.  Adviser 

Bureau  of  Near  Eastern^  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs 


Continuation  of  the  General  Debate 

As  the  general  debate  continued,  Mr.  Clementis 
(Czechoslovakia)  supported  the  Soviet  position 
and  asserted  that  "Mr.  Vyshinsky  had  irrefutably 
proved  how  empty  were  the  accusations  in  the 
UxscoB  report,  which  were  being  produced  as 
evidence  by  the  champions  of  the  American  war 
in  Greece."  Concerning  the  problem  of  the  Greek 
children,  he  only  deplored  that  no  more  "than 
25,000  had  been  saved."  ^^  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Freitas-Valle  (Brazil)  spoke  briefly  concerning 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee 
on  the  Balkans  and  gave  his  delegation's  support 
of  the  joint  draft  resolutions  ratlier  than  the  Soviet 
proposal."  Mr.  Faiz  el-Klioury  (Syria)  who 
supported  the  joint  draft  resolutions,  doubted  that 
there  was  any  easy  solution  and  inferred  that  the 
Greek  problem  involved  a  struggle  among  the 
great  powers  with  which  the  smaller  states  should 
not  be  concerned.^* 


RESTATEMENT  OF  THE  BRITISH  POSITION 

Mr.  McXeil  reentered  the  discussion  on  October 
31.^°  He  doubted  the  possibility  of  being  "neutral" 
in  the  world  today,  as  some  had  hoped,  and  ques- 
tioned the  ambitious  program  for  repatriation  of 
former  Greek  guerrillas,  as  advanced  by  the  Aus- 
tralian delegation.  Mr.  McNeil  spent  most  of  his 
time  replying  to  the  statements  of  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation. In  the  first  place,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
problem  of  a  general  amnesty  was  one  for  the 
Greek  Government,  not  the  General  Assembly,  to 


Editor's  Xote  :  In  the  preoedinR  Issue  of  the  BuiiETiN, 
Dr.  Howard  gave  a  summary  of  the  question,  a  discus- 
sion in  the  general  debate,  and  the  initial  debates  of  the 
Politiral  and  Security  Committee.  Here  the  narrative 
continues  in  that  committee  (First  Committee)  and  In 
the  plenary  sessions  of  the  fourth  General  Assembly. 

■•  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/303,  pp.  11-15. 
"  r.N.  doe.  A/C.1/304,  pp.  2-3. 
"  Jhid.,  pp.  16-17. 
"/ftid.,  pp.  5-13. 


decide.  Secondly,  as  to  the  Soviet  proposal  con- 
cerning supervision  of  Greek  elections,  Mr.  McNeil 
pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  Government  had  re- 
jected such  supervision  or  participation  in  it  dur- 
ing 1946.  Thirdly,  he  pointed  out  that  if  the 
Soviet  Government  desired  "international  control" 
of  the  northern  Greek  frontiers,  it  could  accept  the 
invitations  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Balkans  to  participate  in  its  work. 
Fourthly,  Mr.  McNeil  rejected  the  Soviet  proposal 
concerning  the  withdrawal  of  military  assistance 
to  the  Greek  Government  but  pointed  out  that  the 
British  Government  had  just  announced  the  with- 
drawal of  its  troops  from  Greece,  their  task  having 
been  finished,  although  the  United  Kingdom  would 
continue  to  be  interested  "in  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  the  Greek  people."  Mr.  McNeil  added 
that— 

any  pressing  of  the  points  included  in  the  U.S.S.R.  pro- 
posal would  involve  violation  of  article  2  (7)  of  the 
Charter,  which  many  delegations,  including  that  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  scrupulously  desired  to  observe  in  the  case 
of  other  countries  featured  in  problems  before  the  present 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  McNeil  believed  that  no  one  had  been  de- 
ceived by  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  attacks  on  the  Special 
Committee.  As  to  the  work  of  the  Conciliation 
Committee,  he  observed  that  his  reference — 

to  the  claims  made  by  the  representatives  of  EAM  for 
rectificatiou  of  the  Northern  Epirus  frontier  in  favor  of 
Greece,  as  well  as  the  territorial  claims  unambiguously 
stated  by  Bulgaria,  had  not  been  and  could  not  be  denied. 
Those  facts  were  important  because  the  only  sustained 
attempt  made  to  discredit  the  part  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment in  the  efforts  made  by  the  Conciliation  Committee 
had  hung  upon  the  accusation  that  the  present  govern- 
mental elements  in  Greece  were  the  only  people  adhering 
to  territorial  claims.  .  .  . 

The  Greek  Government  had  repeatedly  declared 
that  it  would  not  permit  territorial  claims  to  pre- 
vent normalization  of  relations  in  the  Balkans. 
The  important  matter  was  that  the  Conciliation 
Committee — 
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should  have  satisfied  itself  that  those  countries  in  the 
Balkans  would  employ  tlie  normal  peaceful  methods  of 
conversation  and  decision.  Greece  had  offered  to  do  so, 
but  Albania  had  twice  prevented  fruitful  conclusion  to  or 
progress  in  the  worlc  of  the  Conciliation  Committee  by 
demanding  a  price  for  its  participation  which  it  was  not 
within  the  competence  of  the  First  Committee  to  give. 

Mr.  McNeil  then  turned  to  the  problem  of  the 
repatriation  of  Greek  children,  as  embodied  in  the 
report  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,^"  and  noted  that  the  Greek  children  had 
not  been  returned,  a  fact  which  was  "legally, 
jjsychologically  and  morally  indefensible."  In 
conclusion,  he  declared  that  Greece  had  been  a  vic- 
tim of  a  Soviet  foreign  policy  "with  a  cynical 
and  moral  disregard  of  the  sufferings  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Greek  people."  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, however,  could  refute  that  conclusion  by 
announcing  that  it  gave  no  support  to  countries 
which  had  threatened  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  Greece.  If  such  a  statement  were  not 
made,  he  "hoped  that  the  Committee  and  the  As- 
sembly would  overwhelmingly  support  the  resolu- 
tion with  which  his  delegation  was  associated." 


GREEK  INTERVENTION 

Dr.  Malik  (Lebanon)  followed  Mr.  McNeil  in 
the  debate ;  he  regretted  that  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ciliation Committee  had  not  proved  successful  and 
felt  that  no  one  could  be  disinterested  in  the  "clash 
of  ideologies"  throughout  the  world.-^  Mr.  Eban 
(Israel) ,  on  the  other  hand,  hoped  for  further  con- 
ciliatory efforts  but  said  that  Israel  was  not  ready 
"to  support  either  of  the  two  resolutions  before  the 
Committee  at  the  present  stage."  ^^ 

Mr.  Pipinelis  intervened  in  the  debate  again  to 
comment  on  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  remarks  concerning 
the  Conciliation  Committee  and  particularly  to  the 
charge  that  Greece  had  been  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  that  Committee.  According  to  the  rep- 
resentative of  Greece, — 

actually  the  responsibility  did  not  lie  with  Greece  and  it 
was  not  for  Albania  or  the  U.S.S.R.  delegation  to  formu- 
late authoritative  proposals  which  called  for  a  positive 
or  negative  reply  from  other  delegations.  The  Conciliation 
Committee  had  followed  the  only  procedure  possible  in 
any  effort  at  mediation.  .  .  .  That  the  Greels  delegation 
had  not  been  intransigeant  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
had  accepted  the  Committee's  recommendations  which 
rejected  two  of  the  principal  Greek  demands,  one  concern- 
ing verification  on  the  spot  of  the  disarmament  and  intern- 
ment of  guerrillas,  preceding  any  rapprochement  and  the 
other  concerning  instantaneous  access  by  a  mixed  frontier 
commission  to  the  .scene  of  alleged  incidents  in  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Greece.  .  .  .  The  absence  of  any  desire  for 
reconciliation  on  the  part  of  Greece's  opponents  had  been 
clearly  shown  by  the  torrent  of  insults  and  accusations 
which  had  been  directed  against  the  Greek  Government 
and  i)eople  in  the  P^r.st  Committee. 


=°  U.N.  doc.  A/1014.     ( To  be  appendix  III. ) 

=■  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.304,  pp.  14-15  ;  U.N.  press  release 

BAL/1512. 
"U.N.  doe.  A/C.1/SR..'?04,  pp.  liJ-lC;  Israeli  delegation 

press  release,  with  verbatim  text  of  statement,  Oct.  31, 

1949. 


Noting  the  British  statement  as  to  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  Greece,  Mr.  Pipinelis  stated  that 
the  Greek  people  would  never  forget  British  serv- 
ices to  Greece  and  wondered  whether  it  would  not 
"be  a  good  thing  if  the  U.S.S.R.  Government  were 
to  respond  to  that  gesture  by  withdrawing  its  own 
armed  forces  from  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Bul- 
garia," since,  by  doing  so,  it  would  contrilnite  much 
to  a  solution  of  the  Balkan  problem."  Failure  to 
make  such  a  gesture  "would  show  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  Balkan  crisis." 


SUMIVIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  VIEWPOINT 

Mr.  Cohen  now  summarized  tlie  American  posi- 
tion before  the  First  Committee  and  closed  its 
general  debate  on  the  Greek  question.-^  Concern- 
ing the  problem  of  Greek  children,  he  noted  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  25,000  Greek 
children  had  been  returned  peacefully  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Red  Cross,  although  some  had  been 
returned  to  fight  as  guerrillas.  From  the  Red 
Cross  report,  he  also  noted  that  Greece  was  pre- 
pared to  take  care  of  any  children  who  were  repa- 
triated. Mr.  Cohen  also  felt  that  the  effect  of  the 
speeches  of  the  Cominform  representatives  was 
not  to  further  peace  but  to  promote  strife  both 
within  Greece  and  between  Greece  and  its  north- 
ern neighbors  and  to  "incite  and  revive  efforts  to 
overthrow  the  Greek  Government"  in  the  interest 
of  bringing  about  a  "government  of  the  Comin- 
form's  own  choosing."  The  Soviet  delegation's 
attitude  toward  the  Conciliation  Committee  raised 
an  "honest  doubt  as  to  whetlier  those  responsi- 
ble .  .  .  really  want  the  conciliation  effort  to 
succeed."  He  also  reminded  the  Connnittee  that, 
in  1946,  the  EAM  had  advanced  territorial  claims 
which  were  "even  more  extreme  than  those  of  the 
Greek  Goverimient."  as  Mr.  IVIcNeil  had  pointed 
out,  as  part  of  the  Communist  policy  of  supporting 
"extreme  and  conflicting  nationalist  claims  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  confusion." 

Discussing  the  work  of  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Cohen  pointed  out  that  Greece  had 
accepted  its  proposals  and  indicated  his  belief  that 
the  Greek  Government  would  be  pleased  if  the 
Bulgarian  Government  were  prepared  to  accept 
the  formula  "in  relation  to  the  existing  frontiers 
between  Bulgaria  and  Greece."  Similarly,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  Yugoslavia  might  be  pleased 
"if  Albania,  Hungary,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria 
would  accept  the  Conciliation  Committee's  for- 
mula as  applicable  to  its  existing  frontiers  with 
these  Cominform  states."  To  him,  the  issue  of  the 
Greek-Albanian  boundary  was  "merely  a  pretext 
created  by  tlie  Cominform  states  to  avoid  coming 
to  any  agreement  with  Greece  at  all." 

As  to  the  Soviet  assertions  concerning  the  rep- 
resentative character  of  the  Greek  Government, 
Mr.  Cohen  suggested  that  it  "had  an  infinitely 

='  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.304,  pp.  17-21 ;  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  General  Assembly  press  release  721 ,  Rev.  1. 
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bniiuler  representative  base  tlian  any  of  the  hanil- 
pickeil  Governments  set  up  by  tlic  Coiuinforin  in 
eastern  Europe."  In  view  of  the  Vyshinsky  re- 
marks eoncernin'T  American  assistance  to  Greece, 
Mr.  Cohen  statea :  -* 

Our  assistance  to  (Jivtve  by  Act  of  Congress  not  only 
Is  I'omiitioned  ou  the  fontimiing  consent  of  the  Greek 
Government,  Imt  is  subject  to  terniinMlion  whenever  the 
Security  Council  or  the  General  Asiieinlily  Unds  that  action 
taken  or  assistance  furnished  by  the  United  Nations  makes 
the  continuance  of  American  assistance  unnwessary  or 
undersirable.  And  what  is  mor(>  we  have  waived  our  rii;ht 
of  veto  should  the  matter  come  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. I  wonder  whether  the  friendly  aid  the  Soviet  Union 
gives  to  the  Cominform  countries  is  so  conditioned. 

Mr.  Cohen  thought  it  was — 

highly  significant  that  at  no  point  in  the  discussion  has  any 
of  the  spokesmen  representing  the  Soviet  viewpoint  ven- 
tured to  deny  that  material  aid  in  substantial  quantities 
has  been  given  to  the  Greek  guerrillas  fighting  against 
Greece  by  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  other  countries  contrary 
to  the  Assembly's  resolutions.  This  is  the  basic  issue 
which  confronts  us  here.  It  is  of  vital  concern  to  all  those 
Interested  in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  because  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  anywhere  endangers  the  peace 
everywhere. 


TOWARD  CLOSURE  OF  THE  GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  Eustace  (South  Africa),  who  supported  the 
joint  draft  resolutions,  did  not  believe  in  interfer- 
ing in  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece,  along  the  lines 
of  the  Soviet  proposal.-^  Col.  Abdur  Kahim  Khan 
(Pakistan)  also  spoke  briefly  in  support  of  the 
joint  proposals,  indicating  his  belief  that  the 
United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans 
had  done  its  work  well.  He  did  not  doubt  that 
foreign  assistance  had  been  given  to  the  Greek 
guerrillas  and  that  further  action  by  the  United 
Nations  was  required.-" 

Mr.  Katz-Suchy,  who  continued  the  debate  on 
November  1  with  a  lengthy  statement,  repeated 
familiar  Polish  charges  about  the  "illegality"  of 
the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Bal- 
kans, "monarcho-fascism"  and  "terror"  in  Greece, 
and  Anglo-American  imperialism,  after  which  he 
complained  that  the  Conciliation  Committee  had 
failed  because  it  had  ignored  the  real  causes  of  the 
questions  at  issue.-' 

Mr.  Vyshinsky  spoke  at  length  again  on  the 
afternoon  of  November  1,  repeated  his  earlier  views 
concerning  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee, 
and  stressed  that  only  the  Soviet  proposals  offered 
any  prospect  of  solving  the  Balkan  problem.^* 
As  to  the  Conciliation  Committee,  he  thought  that 
"Albania  and  Bidgaria  could  not  be  expected  to 

"  See  als;)  The  Department  of  State  Bullktin  Supple- 
ment, of  M.iy  4,  1947  for  a  collection  of  state  papers  on 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  pp.  8.j7-S65,  and  the  eight  pub- 
lished Reports  to  Congress  on  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  (Department  of  State  publications  2957,  3035, 
3149,  3278,  3371,  3467.  3594,  and  3674  (1947-49). 

"U.N.  doc.  A/C.lASR.:i0.5,  pp.  9-11. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  11-13. 

"Jbid.,  pp.  2-9. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR.  139,  pp.  2-11. 


Ciller  into  an  agreement  while  the  threat  of  Greek 
territorial  claims  still  persisted,"  and  he  was  not 
impres.sed  with  the  fact  that  the  Greek  delegation 
had  accepted  the  proposals  of  the  Committee,  since 
thiit  body  "was  on  the  Greek  Govermnent's  side 
and  had  submitted  proposals  whicli  had  been 
agi'eed  ui)on  in  advance  by  that  Government."  In 
the  end,  tiie  Soviet  representative  inferred  that,  in 
contrast  to  other.s,  only  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
friends  sought  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Mr.  de  la  Tournelle  (France)  fully  supported 
the  findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  of 
the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the 
Balkans,  believed  that  its  continuation  was  essen- 
tial, and  was  somewhat  concerned  with  the  violent 
language  which  had  been  used  by  the  Cominform 
representatives.  Indeed,  he  wondered  "whether 
they  did  not  hide  a  new  threat  to  peace."  -^ 
^  As  the  debate  came  to  a  close,  Mr.  Viteri-La- 
Fronte  (Ecuador) ,  reiterated  his  view  that  "Greece 
was  a  victim  of  its  geographical  situation,  since  it 
held  a  very  important  strategic  position  in  the 
Mediterranean,"  although  he  considered  it  unde- 
niable that  Albania  and  Bulgaria,  in  particular, 
had  assisted  the  Greek  guerrillas.  He  hoped  that 
the  "two  opposite  worlds  might  find  a  road  to 
conciliation,  which  was  the  only  way  in  whicli  the 
Greek  problem  could  be  solved  and  peace  and 
security  for  the  world  could  be  ensured."  ^^ 

HEARING  FOR  ALBANIA  AND  BULGARIA 

At  its  meeting  on  October  31,  the  First  Commit- 
tee, on  the  basis  of  precedents  established  in  1947 
and  1948,  decided  to  permit  participation  without 
the  right  to  vote  by  the  representatives  of  Albania 
and  Bulgaria.'*^ 

Mr.  Prifti  (Albania)  spoke  for  two  and  one  half 
hours  on  the  morning  of  November  2,  largely  re- 
peating what  had  already  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Vy.shinsky.2-  In  the  first  place,  he  denounced  the 
United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans 
as  "illegal,"  indicating  that  that  body  was  "as 
despicable  as  its  report  was  flimsy,  tendentious  and 
mendacious,"  since  it  was  a  mere  agent  of  Anglo- 
American  imperialism.  Wliile  Albania  was  guilt- 
less of  any  misdeeds,  Greece,  Mr.  Prifti  charged, 
pursued  a  policy  of  chauvinism,  imperialism,  and 
aggression  again.st  Albania,  and  had  been  guilty 
of  no  less  than  1,5G5  armed  provocations  between 
November  1944  and  September  1949,  none  of 
which,  however,  had  ever  been  submitted  to  the 
Special  Committee  for  verification  of  any  kind.^^ 

"Ibid.,  pp.  11-13. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  13-15. 

"'  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR..303,  pp.  2-7 ;  A/521.  The  vote  was 
46  to  6,  with  2  abstentions.  See  also,  "The  General  Assem- 
bly and  the  Problem  of  Greece,"  cited,  pp.  1106-7;  "The 
Problem  of  Greece  in  the  third  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,"  cited,  pp.  .5.5.3-4. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.307,  pp.  2-15. 

"  See  especially  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.16/850,  853,  854. 
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Mr.  Prif  ti  concluded : 

(1)  The  charges  brought  against  Albania  by  the 
monarcho-fascists  and  the  Anglo-Americans  had  the  sole 
purpose  of  provocation  and  were  intended  to  mask  aggres- 
sive acts ; 

(2)  Terror  raged  in  Greece,  and  the  people  were  strug- 
gling for  their  liberty ; 

(3)  That  situation  had  been  created  by  Anglo- American 
interference  and  had  been  aggravated  by  the  Special 
Committee ; 

(4)  The  American  and  British  imperialists  wanted  to 
turn  Greece  into  a  spearhead  against  the  USSR  and  the 
people's  democracies ; 

(5)  That  situation  and  the  Greek  regime  constituted  a 
threat  to  peace  in  the  Balkans  and  throughout  the  world. 

In  line  with  the  Soviet  proposals,  Mr.  Prifti, 
therefore,  suggested  that  the  First  Committee  (1) 
"denounce  the  Government  of  Athens,  which  was 
guilty  of  aggression";  (2)  dissolve  the  United 
Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans,  since 
it  "had  been  established  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter" ;  (3)  condemn  Anglo-Ameri- 
can "imperialism"  in  Greece  and  "demand  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  their  forces  and  their 
military  missions";  and  (4)  adopt  the  draft  reso- 
lution presented  by  the  Soviet  delegation. 

Nissim  Mevorah  (Bulgaria)  took  up  the  after- 
noon session  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
Bulgarian  position,  in  which  he  indicated  that  the 
Bulgarian  Government  had  "never  denied  .  .  .  the 
moral  support  given  to  the  guerrillas"  or  that  it 
"had  the  greatest  sympathy  and  admiration  for 
the  Greek  liberation  movement."^*  Like  Mr. 
Prifti,  he  denounced  the  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  on  the  Balkans  and  its  work  and  ignor- 
ing the  principles  of  international  law  involved 
and  really  admitting  the  assistance  which  had  been 
given,  attempted  to  make  the  point  that  "if  it  were 
a  crime  to  supply  a  few  rifles  and  bullets,  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  were  supplying  huge  quan- 
tities of  heavy  war  material  and  money  shoidd 
constitute  a  bigger  and  much  more  important 
crime."  Although  Mr.  Mevorah  admitted  that 
Greek  guerrillas  had  entered  Bulgarian  territory, 
he  declared  that  "all  such  persons"  had  been  dis- 
armed and  interned.  Mr.  Mevorah  also  indicated 
that  Bulgaria  would  cooperate  with  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  in  the  repatriation  of  Greek 
children  but  denied  that  any  children  had  been 
sent  back  to  Greece  to  fight  in  the  guerrilla  ranks. 
In  Mr.  Mevorah's  view,  all  the  charges  against 
Bulgaria  were  false  and  "amount  to  nothing."  As 
to  the  Conciliation  Committee,  he  stated  that  the 
only  condition  which  Bulgaria  had  made  was  that 
"any  agreement  must  include  all  the  parties  in- 
volved, a  condition  the  more  understandable  in 
view  of  his  country's  friendly  relations  and  ties 
with  Albania."  Greece,  he  charged,  was  respon- 
sible for  all  the  trouble,  and  "the  removal  or  the 
frontier  question  [with  Albania]  would  settle  the 
whole  problem  and  permit  his  country  to  deal  with 
the  urgent  task  of  reconstruction." 


Evidently  members  of  the  First  Committee  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  Albanian  and  Bulgarian 
statements,  for  a  number  of  questions  were  now 
asked.  Mr.  Pipinelis  (Greece)  inquired  whether 
Albania  and  Bulgaria  "unambiguously"  were 
ready  to  accept  the  recommendations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  to  permit  an  international 
investigation  on  their  soil  for  the  purpose  of  veri- 
fying their  assertions  as  to  disarming  and  intern- 
ing of  Greek  guerrillas.  Both,  of  course,  accepted 
the  "general  principles  of  the  Charter"  but  indi- 
cated that  they  could  not  be  expected  to  accept 
recommendations  which  "might  be  at  variance  with 
the  Charter."  ^°  Wlien  Mr.  Belaunde  (Peru)  asked 
why  Albania  and  Bulgaria  had  not  cooperated  with 
the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Bal- 
kans, Mr.  Mevorah  indicated  that  he  had  already 
replied  but  would  submit  a  statement  in  writing  to 
the  Chairman.  Mr.  Prifti  stated  that  Albania 
had  "never  recognized  the  Special  Committee  and 
had  never  participated  in  its  work."  ^^  Neither  Mr. 
Mevorah  nor  Mr.  Prifti,  however,  answered  Am- 
bassador Makin's  question  about  the  number  of 
Greek  guerrillas  and  refugees  in  their  countries, 
although  they  promised  to  do  so  in  writing,  and 
both  agreed  with  Mr.  Wierblowski  (Poland)  who 
charged  that  the  question  was  merely  designed  "to 
complement  the  intelligence  data  of  the  Athens 
Government."  ^^  They  did  indicate,  however,  that 
the  few  guerrillas  in  their  countries  were  treated 
as  refugees  under  international  law.  When  Mr. 
Manuilsky  (Ukraine)  inquired  of  the  schools  and 
teaching  for  refuge  Greek  children,  Mr.  Mevorah 
clearly  indicated  that  Communist  indoctrination 
constituted  the  primary  motif  in  their  education.'* 
In  response  to  another  question  from  Mr.  Manuil- 
sky, Mr.  Prifti  denounced  the  French  Government 
for  harboring  a  "Free  Albanian  Committee,"  but 
Mr.  de  la  Tournelle  reminded  them  of  the  right 
of  political  asylum,  to  which  reference  had  been 
made  in  connection  with  the  Greek  guerrillas.^* 
Mr.  Prifti  also  repeated  his  view  that  the  Greek 
position  on  Northern  Epirus  "did  not  serve  the 
cause  of  peace"  and  was  "an  indication  of  the  Greek 
Government's  future  intentions."*" 

Adoption  of  Draft  Resolutions 

REPATRIATION  OF  GREEK  CHILDREN 

By  November  3,  the  First  Committee  was  ready 
to  decide  on  the  proposals  before  it,  the  first  was 
that  one  pertaining  to  the  repatriation  of  Greek 
children."    During  the  discussion  it  became  clear 


"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.308,  pp.  2-9. 
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that  there  was  some  prospect  of  unanimity;  (ho 
nuMiihors  of  tlie  Soviet  bloo  lHMn<r  espet'ially  op- 
posed to  parajrra[>li  -,  which  expressed  concern 
at  tlie  fact  that  no  ciiililren  liad  been  sent  back  to 
Greece.*-  Chanjres  were  proposed  by  the  sponsors 
wiiich  merely  noted  that  (heeiv  ciiihlren  liad  not 
"as  yet  been  returned  to  their  homes  in  response 
to  the  unanimous  recommendation"  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  November  '27, 1948,  "notwithstanding 
the  cooperative  attitude  of  certain  governments 
concerned,"  and  recognized  ''the  necessity  of  fur- 
ther ciTort  for  the  full  implementation  of  this 
resolution." 

In  tlie  end,  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
approved  unanimously,  with  a  few  editorial 
changes."  The  resolution  also  noted  the  report 
of  the  International  Red  Cross  and  instructed  the 
Secretary-General  to  request  the  International 
Connnittee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  to  continue  their  efforts,  urged 
all  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  all  other 
states  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  and 
invited  the  Red  Cross  to  report  to  the  Secretary- 
General  "on  the  progress  being  made  in  the  imple- 
mentations of  the  present  resolution."  ■** 

RESOLUTION  ON  CONTINUATION  OF  UNSCOB 

The  First  Committee  then  proceeded  to  vote 
on  the  joint  four-power  resolution,  which  discus- 
sion consumed  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Belaunde 
(Peru)  spoke  at  length  against  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal and  in  behalf  of  the  four-power  proposal, 
e.xpressing  views  wliich  were  challenged  by  Mr. 
Manuilsky  and  Mr.  Malik,  of  the  Soviet  Union.'" 
Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Manuilsky,  somewhat  melo- 
dramatically, sought  to  introduce  into  the  discus- 
sion the  question  of  the  detention  of  certain  Greek 
seamen  in  the  United  States,  but  Mr.  Cohen 
pointed  out  that  this  matter  "had  no  possible  rela- 
tionship with  the  subject  under  discussion"  and 
"could  only  have  been  raised  in  order  to  confuse 
the  debate." '«  Mr.  Katz-Suchy  (Poland)  de- 
nounced paragraphs  12  and  13  of  the  four-power 
proposal,  with  respect  to  the  repatriation  of  Greek 
guerrillas,  but  in  reply  to  him  and  in  response  to 
a  question  by  Dr.  Bebler  (Yugoslavia),  Mr.  Cohen 
explained  that  the  proposal  applied  only  to  those 
who  desired  to  return  to  Greece,  since  no  element 
of  compulsion  was  involved.*'    By  the  morning  of 


•=  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.309,  pp.  2-11. 

"  U.N.  doc.A/C.1/52.3,  .'524. 

**  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.310,  pp.  2-4.  For  Red  Cross  report 
see  U.N.  doc.  A/1014.  (To  be  appendix  III.)  During  the 
discussion.  Ambassador  Makin  sugge.sted  an  interpretation 
of  the  word  "home",  which  was  accepted  and  which  would 
make  it  refer  to  the  location  of  the  children's  parents, 
"wherever  they  were."  See  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.309,  pp. 
4-6. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.310,  pp.  4-5,  5-7. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  6-7. 

"  Ihi'l..  pp.  S-10. 


November  4,  the  Committee  was  ready  to  act,  but 
before  tlie  vote  came,  Mr.  Malik  once  more  stated 
the  Soviet  case  against  the  four-power  pi'oposal 
and  repeated  that  the  Soviet  propo.sal  "was  the 
only  one  (hat  could  serve  as  a  basis  tor  the  solution 
of  the  Greek  question.** 

The  First  Committee,  thereupon,  approved  the 
joint  draft  resolution  by  a  vote  of  38  to  G,  with  2 
abstentions  (India  and  Israel ).''" 

Rejection  of  the  Soviet  Proposal 

The  Soviet  delegation  insisted  upon  a  roll-call 
jiaragiaph-by-paragraph  vote  on  its  proposal,  with 
the  following  results:  °" 

Appeal  to  the  conflicting  parties  to  cease  military 
operations;   Rejected  by  32  to  7,  with   10 
abstentions ; 
Declaration  of  general  amnesty:  Rejected  by  31 

to  6,  with  11  abstentions; 
Declaration  of  general  and  free  parliamentary 
elections :  Rejected  by  45  to  6,  with  4  absten- 
tions; 
Supervision   of   elections   by   Powers,   including 
U.S.S.R. :  Rejected  by  46  to  6,  with  3  absten- 
tions ; 
Joint  Commission  of  Powers,  including  U.S.S.R., 
to  control  frontiers:  Rejected  by  36  to  5,  with 
16  abstentions; 
Cessation  of  military  assistance  and  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops :  Rejected  by  40  to  6,  with  12 
abstentions ; 
Dissolution  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Balkans:  Rejected  by  50  to  6, 
with  2  abstentions  (India  and  Israel). 
The  Soviet  delegation  then  sought  a  vote  on  the 
resolution  as  a  whole,  but  the  Chairman,  under 
rule  118,  declared  that  because  all  parts  of  the 
Soviet  proposal  had  been  rejected,  there  was  "no 
resulting  proposal"  on  which  to  vote.    Consider- 
able discussion  followed  on  this  procedural  issue, 
and  Mr.  Freitas-Valle  (Brazil)  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  precedent,  challenged  the  Chairman's  rul- 
ing.   Under  rule  102,  it  was  put  to  the  vote  with 
the  result  that  the  Chairman's  ruling  was  upheld 
by  43  votes  to  5,  with  10  abstentions.^' 

IV.     BUDGETARY  MATTERS 

The  budgetary  aspects  of  the  Greek  question 
were  referred  to  the  Fifth  Committee  on  Novem- 
ber 7."  E>jtimates  for  the  period  of  1950  involved 
a  sum  of  $881,500,  including  $225,000  for  the  work 
of  the  observation  groups  of  the  Special  Conunit- 


'"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.311,  p.  3. 
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tee  on  the  Balkans.  The  Advisory  Committee  on 
Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions  consid- 
ered the  estimates  on  November  8  and  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  from  $881,500  to  $850,000, 
most  of  the  $31,500  to  come  from  funds  allocated 
to  the  observation  groups.  An  allocation  of  $50,- 
000  was  made  for  the  repatriation  of  Greek 
children." 

The  Fifth  Committee  discussed  the  problem  on 
Novembe;- 1 1.^^  I\Iembers  of  the  Soviet  bloc  simply 
explained  that  for  reasons  stated  in  the  First  Com- 
mittee, their  delegations  would  vote  against  the 
budget  for  the  Special  Committee.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Committee  were  ap- 
proved by  ?>5  votes  to  6,  while  that  concerning  the 
funds  to  assist  in  the  repatriation  of  Greek  chil- 
dren was  unanimously  adopted. 

V.    PLENARY  SESSIONS  ON  THE  GREEK 
QUESTION 

The  Greek  question  came  before  the  plenary 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  for  final  discus- 
sion in  1949  on  November  17,  although  the  vote 
was  not  taken  before  November  18.  Tiie  General 
Assembly  bad  before  it  the  reports  of  the  First 
and  Fifth  Committees."  In  addition,  the  Soviet 
delegation  reintroduced  its  resolution  and  also  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Greek  Government  to 
suspend  certain  death  sentences,  both  of  which  had 
been  rejected  by  the  First  Committee.^* 

Ambassador  Makin  (Australia)  opened  the  dis- 
cussion by  reemphasizing  the  problem  of  concilia- 
tion and  stressing  that  if  the  General  Assembly 
brought  peace  to  the  Balkans,  it  would  justify  faith 
in  the  United  Nations  and  add  to  its  prestige  in 
the  world." 

In  behalf  of  the  United  States  delegation,  Mr. 
Cohen  briefly  gave  a  history  of  the  problem,  and 
stressed  that  American  assistance  in  behalf  of  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  Greece  did  not  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  anyone.''^  In  contrast,  he 
charged  that  Cominform  interest  in  Greece  had — 

rather  been  an  interest  in  a  fifth  column  in  Greece,  loyal 
not  to  Greece  but  to  tlie  Soviet-dominated  Cominform.  The 
Greelis  have  liad  good  reason  to  fear  tlie  Cominform  bear- 
ing gifts.  From  their  ancient  history,  the  Greelss  know 
something  al)Out  the  use  of  the  Trojan  horse  as  an  instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy.  .  .  ." 

The  repeated  Greek  statements  that  the  Greek 
Government  sought  no  change  in  its  frontiers 
except  by  peaceful  means,  and  its  respect  for  obli- 
gations under  the  Charter  was  evidence  to  Mr. 
Cohen  that  Greece  had  no  designs  upon  the  terri- 
tories of  its  northern  neighbors.    He  thought  the 


way  to  bring  about  an  era  of  tolerance  and  good 
feeling  in  Greece  was  to  end  the  external  threats 
to  that  country. 

Mr.  Tsaldaris,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Greece, 
also  reviewed  the  history  of  the  case  and 
declared :  ^^ 

We  consider  that  Greece  would  be  justified  in  requesting 
a  more  effective  action  by  the  United  Nations,  a  more  out- 
spoken declaration  of  solidarity  among  Member  States 
and  a  sharper  warning  against  those  who  threaten  interna- 
tional peace.  We  will  not,  however,  insist,  as  we  do  not 
wish  to  render  the  work  of  this  Assembly  more  difficult. 
We  believe  that,  sooner  or  later,  ways  and  means  will 
have  to  be  devised  for  the  implementation  of  the  General 
Assembly's  resolutions.  We  voted  in  favour  of  the  Com- 
mittee's resolution  in  the  sense  that  this  was  the  minimum 
we  could  ask  from  the  United  Nations.  But  we  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  tlie  victory  of  democracy,  achieved 
thanks  to  the  blood  shed  by  thousands  of  Greeks,  would 
not  ultimately  prove  to  be,  before  the  United  Nations,  a 
handicap  to  a  definite  solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Tsaldaris  also  noted  the  problem  of  repatri- 
ation of  Greek  children  as  an  urgent  one  for  the 
General  Assembly  to  consider.  In  conclusion,  he 
declared  that  Greece  was  ready  to  renew  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Albania  and  Bulgaria,  if  they 
abandoned  their  hostile  attitude,  ceased  to  threaten 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  Greece,  and  de- 
cided to  abide  by  the  resolutions  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Greece  "wanted  to  be  given  a  chance 
to  continue"  its  "contribution  to  United  Nations 
ideals  by  resimiing"  its  "peaceful  tasks." 

Mr.  Vyshinsky  followed  with  a  long  and  repeti- 
tious statement  which  introduced  no  new  elements 
into  the  discussion,  in  which  he  indicated  that  only 
the  Soviet  proposals  were  "logical,  practical,  real- 
istic, viable,  and  workable"  and  recalled  the  Soviet 
pioposal  concerning  the  suspension  of  certain 
death  sentences." "" 

Mr.  McNeil  replied  to  the  Soviet  representative, 
once  more  pointed  to  the  Albanian  refusal  to  ac- 
cept the  proposals  of  the  Conciliation  Committee, 
and  defended  the  United  Nations  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Balkans  againt  the  Vyshinsky  charges."^ 
Regarding  the  Soviet  proposal  concerning  death 
sentences  ni  Greece,  Mr.  McNeil  raised  the  question 
of  competence. 

Mr.  Plaisant  (France)  closed  the  morning  dis- 
cussion with  brief  remarks  in  support  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Special  Committee.^^ 

In  the  session  on  Friday  morning,  November  18, 
Mr.  Katz-Suchy  (Poland)  sought  to  have  the  Al- 
banian representative  speak  before  the  GtMieral 
Assembly,  but  a  ruling  of  the  President  against 
such  unprecedented  procedure  was  sustained  by  34 
votes  to  5,  with  2  abstentions."^  The  discussion 
then  continued  with  a  restatement  of  the  Soviet 
position  by  Foreign  Minister  dementis,  of  Czecho- 
slovakia."*   After  a  brief  comment  in  support  of 


"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.r^m^,  A/10G7. 
"  U.N.  doc.  A/C..''./SU.122,  pp.  2-3. 
"  U.N.  doc.  A/10n2  and  Corr.  1 ;  A/1092  and  Corr.  1. 
"•  U  N.  doe.  A/10G:^,  1080. 
"UN.  doc.  A/PV.244,  pp.  11-16. 

"Ibid.,  pp.   17-45.     Excerpts  printed   in  Bdlij:tin   of 
Nov.  28,  1919,  p.  813. 


'Ihid.,  pp.  46-r.O. 

"  Jbid.,  pp.  ns-m. 

'  Ihid.,  pp.  92-14.5. 

'Ihid..  pp.  12(>-l.m 

'  TT.N.  doc.  A/PV.245,  pp.  2-10. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  31-57. 
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the  four-power  proposal  as  adopted  by  tlie  First 
Coniinittee,  by  Mr.  Costa  du  Keis  (Bolivia),  Mr. 
M.imiilssky  once  more  repeated  tlie  Soviet  tliesis."' 
Ill  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Ca.stro  (El  Salvador)  ex- 
plained that  lie  would  have  to  oppose  both  the 
priniarv  Soviet  proposal  and  the  one  on  suspension 
of  deatli  sentences  since  he  considered  that  clear- 
cut  violations  of  tlie  pi-incijile  of  nonintervention 
in  the  iloinestic  affairs  of  a  state  embodied  in  article 
2  (7)  of  the  Chai)ter.''»  Dr.  Bebler  (Yugoslavia) 
supported  the  Soviet  proposal  for  an  amnesty  and 
the  suspension  of  death  sentences,  spent  most  of 
Ids  brief  remarks  discussing  the  "terror"  in  Greek 
Macedonia,  and  stated  that  there  were  35,000  Greek 
refugees  in  Yugoslavia.'''  While  Ambassador 
Sarper  (Turkey)  intervened  in  the  debate  to  deny 
that  any  supplies  had  ever  gone  from  Turkey  to 
the  Greek  guerrillas,  and  Ur.  Kan  (China)  spoke 
briefly  in  support  of  tiie  continuation  of  the  Spe- 
cial Conuuittee  on  the  Balkans.  Mr.  Kiselev  de- 
livered a  long  statement  repeating  his  earlier 
remarks.  Finally,  Mr.  Katz-Suchy  succeeded  in 
closing  the  discussion  by  making  a  lengthy  reitera- 
tion of  the  Soviet  thesis  declaring  that  "the  prob- 
lem of  Greece  is  one  of  internal  peace,  the  end  of 
foreign  intervention  and  the  rule  of  justice."  ^ 

Recommendation  of  the  General  Assembly 

The  General  Assembly  approved  the  resolution 
continuing  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee 
on  the  Balkans  by  a  vote  of  50  to  (i.  with  2  absten- 
tions: the  resolution  on  the  repatriation  of  Greek 
children  was  approved  unanimously."'' 

The  Soviet  delegation,  as  in  the  First  Commit- 
tee, insisted  upon  a  roll-call  paragraph-by-para- 
graph vote  on  its  proposal.  Since  each  paragraph 
was  rejected,  the  President  did  not  submit  the 
Soviet  proposal  as  a  whole  to  a  vote.'" 

It  had  been  anticipated,  also,  that  the  General 
Assembly  would  deal  with  the  Soviet  proposal 
concerning  the  suspension  of  certain  death  sen- 
tences in  Greece,  together  with  a  United  Kingdom 
draft  resolution  on  the  competence  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  meeting  was  adjourned,  however, 
and  the  next  morning,  November  19,  President 
Romulo  announced  that  the  Soviet  and  United 
Kingdom  delegations  had  agreed  to  postpone  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  during  the  Conciliation 
Committee's  conversations.'^  Ultimately  the 
Soviet  draft  resolution  was  withdrawn,  and  on  De- 

''  Ibid.,  pp.  58-62,  62-87. 

•"  U.N.  tloc.  .A/»V.246,  pp.  2-10. 

"  Ihid.,  pp.  37-.'')l. 

"  Ihid.,  pp.  51-86,  86-100,  101-151. 

"  nud..  pp.  l.-)6-l(;0:  U.N.  doc..\/1117,  and  Corr  1.  (To 
bp  appendix  11. 1  Re.solution  2X8  (IV).  Secretary  Ache- 
son  announced  on  Nov.  :{0.  that  U.S.  would  aliide  b.v  this 
recommendation  and  would  take  all  possible  steps  "to 
suppress  clandestine  traffic  to  those  countries."  Bul- 
letin of  Dec.  12, 1940,  p.  911. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/1063  ;  U.N.  doe.  A/PV.  246,  pp.  161-186. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/PV,  247.  p.  3 ;  A/1080,  1116. 


cember  .'5,  witliout  di.scussion  or  objection,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  ap[)r<)ved  the  Ecuadoran  proposal 
requesting  the  President  to  ascertain  the  views  of 
the  Greek  Government  on  certain  death  sentences. •=' 
At  the  final  session  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
December  10,  1940,  President  Romulo  stated  that 
in  the  light  of  the  conversations  of  the  Conciliation 
Conunittee  with  repre.sentatives  of  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, (Jreece,  and  Yugoslavia,  he  thought  the 
prospects  for  peace  encouraging  and  was  confident 
of  progress  "if  all  jiai-ties  abitle  in  good  faith  by 
the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter."  •'  He  also  thought 
that  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  executions  in 
Greece  since  tlie  enactment  of  the  lienency  legisla- 
tion was  a  happy  augury,  indicating  that  "atti- 
tudes of  humanitarianism  and  tolei'ance.  compati- 
ble with  security  and  public  order,"  could  not  "but 
help  to  facilitate  the  work  of  conciliation  which 
must  eventually  take  place  among  the  States 
involved  in  this  problem." 

The  Aftermath 

Following  the  close  of  the  General  Assembly, 
it  was  interesting  to  observe,  especially  in  the  liglit 
of  the  leniency  legislation  announced  in  Greece  on 
September  30,  that  the  Greek  Government  lifted 
martial  Lr.v  on  December  24,  1949,  in  the  Athens- 
Piraeus  region,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Greek 
islands,  and  on  February  14,  19.50,  throughout 
Greece.  On  January  5,  1950,  1,300  people  were 
released  from  the  Makronissos  concentration  cen- 
ter, bringing  the  number  of  those  who  had  been 
released  since  September  1949  to  6,500.  Trial  by 
jury  for  accused  Communists  was  restored  on 
January  16.  Parliamentary  elections  were  sched- 
uled for  March  5, 1950. 

Meanwjiile,  in  a  communication  of  December 
22,  1949  (o  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee 
on  the  Balkans,  of  which  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  was  duly  apprised  on  January 
2,  1950,'*  the  Greek  Government  announced  its 
readiness  (1)  to  make  renewed  endeavors  to  settle 
all  differences  with  Yugoslavia;  (2)  to  reestablish 
di]ilomatic  and  good  neighborly  relations  with 
Bulgaria  and  Albania;  and  (3)  to  renew  previ- 
ously operative  conventions  with  its  three  northern 
neighbors  or  to  conclude  new  ones  providing  ef- 
fective machinery  for  the  regulation  and  control 
of  their  common  frontiers  and  for  the  peaceful 
adjustment  of  frontier  incidents.  The  Greek  Gov- 
ernment expressed  its  hope  that  its  neighbors  and 
other  Governments  concerned  would  "abide  by  the 
General  Assembly  resolution  of  November  IS, 
1949"  and  declared  that  it  would  both  welcome  the 
assistance  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Balkans  and  continue  to  "lend  its  full 
support  and  cooperation  to  that  Committee." 

"U.N.  doc.  A/PV.  268,  p.  151. 

"  I-.N.  doc.  A/PV.270,  pp.  116-121. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.16/887 ;  U.N.  press  release  BAL/e25. 
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WORLD  SECURITY— A  SYNONYM  FOR  SURVIVAL 


Point  1  in  American  Foreign  Policy 


hy  Ambassador  Ernest  A.  Gross 

Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations ' 


People  have  been  hearing  a  lot  about  Point  4. 
It  has  become  part  of  the  growing  American  lan- 
guage— a  simple  two-word  handle  for  a  program 
to  create  new  economic  horizons  through  technical 
assistance  and  investment  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. It  refers  to  the  fourth  point  in  President 
Truman's  inaugural  address  in  which  he  outlined 
what  he  termed  "four  major  courses  of  action"  for 
world  peace  with  freedom  and  well-being. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  Point  1. 

The  President  described  Point  1  in  this  way : 

we  will  continue  to  give  unfaltering  support  to  the 
United  Nations  and  related  agencies,  and  we  will  continue 
to  search  for  ways  to  strengthen  their  authority  and  in- 
crease their  effectiveness. 

That  is  Point  1.  It  is  the  foundation  point  on 
which  the  other  three  points  rest. 

This  statement  of  our  basic  national  policy  to- 
ward the  United  Nations  involves  two  important 
things : 

First.  Our  support  of  the  United  Nations  will 
continue  to  be  unfaltering — detei'mined  and  per- 
sistent. 

Second.  We  will  try  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  and  increase  its  authority.  It  is  our  pol- 
icy to  seek  to  make  its  collective  power  more  effec- 
tive in  the  world. 

The  first  thing  to  be  clear  about  is  why  we — and 
the  other  people  of  the  free  world — have  put  Point 

"Excerpts  from  and  address  delivered  before  the  Chica- 
go Council  on  Foreign  Relations  on  r<'eb.  10,  1950,  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 


1  at  the  center  of  foreign  policy.  Some  in  every 
country — a  vocal  and  persistent  minority— have 
their  own  mental  conception  of  what  is  involved  in 
a  commitment  to  support  the  United  Nations. 
They  fear  what  they  conceive  it  to  be,  and  as  people 
do,  they  revile  and  ridicule  what  they  fear. 

A  New  York  paper  poses  three  alternatives  for 
American  action,  the  third  being  "to  pull  out  of 
the  United  Nations."  It  asks  in  a  recent  editorial : 
"Why  not  take  choice  No.  3 — and  take  it  pronto. 
The  United  Nations  is  a  futile  piece  of  interna- 
tional idiocy,  and  has  been  a  growing  headache  to 
us  from  the  start." 

Many  who  urge  us  to  wreck  the  United  Nations 
as  a  futile  and  foolish  thing,  fear  that  our  ad- 
herence to  that  organization  may  create  among  the 
American  people  an  illusion  of  false  security. 
They  are  afraid  lest  we  place  misguided  reliance 
upon  other  nations.  They  are  terrified  by  the 
thought  that  we  may  be  no  match  for  our  friends. 
Indeed,  one  notices  a  morbid  hesitation  on  their 
part  to  admit  the  i^ossibility  that  we  may  have  any 
friends  or  that  the  people  of  any  other  country  are 
worthy  of  our  trust. 

Appraisal  of  Prejudices  and  Fears 

It  is  imjjortant  to  evaluate  the  considerations 
which  underly  this  point  of  view.  It  is  essential 
to  us — it  may  be  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  us 
as  a  nation  and  the  free  world  of  which  we  are 
a  part — to  appraise  the  prejudices  and  fears  upon 
which  such  a  viewpoint  is  based. 

We  must  then  in  honesty  consider  whether  we 
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iiiivo  pledged  our  support  to  a  set  of  principles 
and  to  an  organization  which  threatens,  rather 
llian  fosters  our  national  interest  and  security. 

First  question:  Is  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  a  booby  trap  or  is  it  an  important  in- 
strument of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  nations  of 
the  free  workW  This  is  a  practical — not  a  theo- 
retical— question. 

The  Charter  states  principles  which  comprise 
I  lie  minimum  standards  of  conduct  which  are  es- 
sential for  the  survival  of  free  men  and  free  na- 
tions. Nothing  more — nothing  less.  None  of 
these  principles  is  futile,  and  none  is  foolish.  If 
tlie  Charter  did  not  exist  today,  we  should  want 
to  create  it  tomorrow.  In  our  own  interest,  we 
should  want  its  principles  to  be  accepted  by  men 
and  nations  everywhere. 

Recall  some  of  the  most  familiar  of  these  prin- 
ciples: The  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security ;  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  justice 
and  international  law;  the  development  of 
friendly  relations  among  nations  based  upon  re- 
spect for  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of 
peoi)les;  the  achievement  of  international  coop- 
eration in  solving  international  economic  and  so- 
cial problems ;  the  promotion  of  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

These  are  not  principles  alien  to  our  culture  and 
traditions.  They  are  not  "foreign  imports." 
They  are  our  principles  and  the  principles  to 
which  free  men  of  all  races,  places,  and  religions 
respond  and  lay  claim. 

It  is  to  our  clear  advantage  that  governments 
throughout  the  world  be  committed  to  them.  Is 
it  hard-headed  realism  for  us  to  renounce  these 
principles  and  to  destroy  the  Charter  as  a  re- 
sponse to  the  fact  that  certain  states  for  selfish 
national  reasons  breach  their  commitments  and 
dishonor  these  elementary  standards  of  interna- 
tional conduct? 

Even  these  same  states  find  themselves  com- 
pelled to  pretend  to  their  own  people  that  they 
support  these  principles.  Why?  Because  they 
embody  the  unalterable  will  of  men  who  are  free 
or  who  wish  to  be  free — and  these  two  categories 
include  every  man  everywhere,  whether  he  is  a 
newspaper  editor  in  a  free  society  or  a  slave  laborer 
in  a  police  state. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  the  Russian  people  were 
told  over  tlie  Home  Service  of  the  Soviet  radio: 
*The  Soviet  Union  stands  and  has  always  stood 


for  the  strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  as 
this  organization  represents  a  not  unimportant 
instrument  for  the  struggle  for  peace  in  the  world. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  always  supported  and  will 
continue  to  support  the  Charter  and  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  based." 

To  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Charter  and  the  pro- 
posals of  the  majority  pose  many  problems  re- 
quiring tortuous  interpretation  to  make  black 
appear  white — everybody  else  is  wrong,  only  they 
are  right.  They  have  to  portray  labor  camps 
as  devices  for  promoting  human  rights,  threats 
of  force  as  olive  branches  of  peace,  and  stripping 
other  people's  factories  as  economic  assistance. 

It  is  the  power  of  the  Scriptures  which  makes 
an  unwilling  devil  often  quote  them.  It  would 
be  folly  for  us  to  repudiate  principles  which  are 
not  merely  our  own  but  also  a  rallying  point  for 
all  who  are  free  or  would  be  free. 

I  conclude  that  the  answer  to  my  first  question 
is  that  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  in  fact 
an  important  instrument  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

Second  question  :  Is  the  United  Nations  organi- 
zation a  "piece  of  international  idiocy"  or  is  it, 
like  the  Charter  itself,  an  instrument  important 
to  us  and  to  all  those  who  wish  their  way  of  life  to 
be  based  upon  the  principles  of  the  Charter? 

The  purpose  of  a  sound  foreign  policy  is  to  pro- 
tect and  advance  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  a 
country.  In  the  modern  world,  this  purpose  can- 
not be  pursued  exclusively  through  bilateral  or  re- 
gional arrangements.  Many  of  the  problems  that 
have  to  be  tackled  are  bigger  than  two-nation  or 
regional  scope.  Therefore,  we  seek  to  advance 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  people  by  co- 
operating with  others  through  the  United  Nations 
to  solve  problems  which  are  world-wide  in  scope, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Accordingly,  the 
United  Nations  is  a  collection  of  world  organiza- 
tions designed  to  deal  with  world  problems. 

World  problems  concern  the  intimate  lives  of 
people  in  their  homes  and  local  communities. 
Health  is  an  obvious  one.  Everybody  recognizes 
that  we  have  to  support  an  international  organi- 
zation to  combat  and  control  disease.  Even 
though  the  Soviet  Union  has  withdrawn  from  the 
World  Health  Organization,  its  essential  work 
goes  forward.  In  spite  of  the  irresponsiblity  of 
the  Soviet  Government,  the  Russian  people  along 
with  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  world  are  being 
protected   by   the   World    Health   Organization. 
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There  is  no  iron  curtain  against  plagues  or  epi- 
demics among  men  or  cattle. 

I  could  run  through  a  long  list  of  problems  in 
the  social  and  economic  fields  which  affect  the 
lives  of  people  regardless  of  where  tliey  live  and 
which  cannot  be  successfully  tackled  without 
global  organization.  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  Trusteeship  Council,  various  commis- 
sions such  as  the  one  on  economics  and  employ- 
ment, and  a  dozen  specialized  agencies  such  as  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  the  World 
Bank  are  working  on  these  world  problems.  Most 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  have  joined  together 
in  these  organizations  to  concert  their  actions  and 
work  out  mutually  advantageous  solutions.  The 
Soviets  haven't  joined  most  of  these  organizations. 
However,  the  Soviet  failure  to  accept  the  fact  that 
world  problems  have  to  be  tackled  by  world  organi- 
zations does  not  change  the  fact. 

We  accept  the  fact  and  therefore  the  responsi- 
bility of  active  cooperation  in  the  United  Nations 
straight  aci'oss  the  board.  We  have  made  this 
Point  1  of  our  foreign  policy  because  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  our  people  that  these  problems  be 
solved. 

Over-riding  Problem  of  Security 

Two  thousand  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  stark  prob- 
lem of  physical  survival.  Security  today  involves 
far  more  than  maintaining  honor,  or  a  decent 
standard  of  living,  or  the  right  of  our  children  to 
grow  up  strong  and  free.  It  is  a  question  of  avoid- 
ing the  death  of  people  and  cities  by  fire  and  blast. 
Obviously,  therefore,  the  decisive  and  over-riding 
problem  is  security. 

This  we  cannot  hope  to  achieve  in  isolation.  The 
security  we  seek  for  our  own  survival  and  free 
development  must  be  cooperatively  sought  for 
all  nations  and  all  people.  This  is  because  the 
threat  itself  comes  from  other  nations  and  people. 
If  some  do  not  accept  this  fact,  it  does  not  change 
the  fact.  Frustration  and  even  despair  does  not 
change  the  fact.  Consider  the  problem  of  inter- 
national control  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Control  of  Atomic  Energy 

The  most  striking  demonstration  of  the  will  of 
the  free  world  to  cooperate  for  peace  through  sup- 
port of  the  principles  and  through  use  of  the 
United  Nations  instrument  was  the  proposal  to 
outlaw  the  atomic  weapon  and  to  bring  the  devel- 


opment of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes 
under  United  Nations  authority. 

We  have  of  necessity  had  to  deal  with  hard 
facts — precise,  scientific  facts  as  well  as  practical 
political  facts.  These  facts  must  be  met  in  any 
acceptable  plan. 

The  inescapable  scientific  fact  is  that  atomic 
energy  for  destructive  explosion  or  for  construc- 
tive power  is  the  same  stuff.  In  the  one  case,  the 
atomic  material  is  packaged  in  a  rather  simple  con- 
tainer which  can  be  made  in  any  efficient  machine 
shop.  Then  it  is  a  bomb.  Add  hydrogen  ma- 
terial to  it,  and  it  is  a  more  destructive  bomb. 
In  the  other  case,  the  atomic  material  would  be 
packaged  differently  to  produce  power. 

The  practical  political  fact  is  one  of  national 
security  and  survival.  No  nation  can  eliminate 
the  atomic  weapon  from  its  own  arsenal  unless  it 
is  certain  that  the  weapon  is  unquestionably  elim- 
inated from  every  other  national  arsenal. 

Put  these  two  facts  together  and  3'ou  have  the 
simple  answer  to  the  question:  Why  must  the 
control  of  atomic  energy  be  really  effective  ?  Not 
almost  effective.  Not  theoretically  effective.  But 
really  effective.  To  be  a  little  short  of  effective 
is  to  be  completely  ineffective  and  therefore  com- 
pletely unacceptable. 

The  plan  developed  by  the  majority  of  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
which  elaborated  and  modified  the  United  States 
proposals,  calls  for  an  international  cooperative 
to  own  and  manage  the  nuclear  enterprise  from 
the  mining  stage  to  the  final  production  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  use.  This  we  regard  as  the 
only  effective  means  of  control.  This  plan 
couples  with  this  an  inspection  system  to  provide 
additional  necessary  safeguards  for  complying 
countries  against  the  hazards  of  evasion  by  secret 
activity. 

Soviet  Rejection 

This,  in  brief  compass,  is  the  plan  adopted  by 
overwhelming  vote  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  The  Soviet  bloc  stands  alone  in  re- 
jecting it. 

They  continue  to  confuse  the  issue  b_v  pretend- 
ing that  nuclear  fuel  for  peaceful  use  is  as  harm- 
less as  sawdust.  They  do  not  admit,  even  to  their 
own  people,  that  international  control,  to  be  ef- 
fective, must  control  the  powerful  fuel  itself.  The 
uranium  material  is  what  endangers  the  world, 
not  merely  the  simple  packaging  of  it  in  a  bomb 
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container.  You  cannot  leave  control  of  the  atomic 
material  in  national  hands  without  losing  real  in- 
ternational control.  After  exhaustive  stuily  and 
debatt",  the  rnited  Nations  proposed  a  plan  to  put 
it  under  international  authority — ownership  and 
niaiiafioinent  in  trust  for  all  nations. 

The  basic  scientific  fact  to  which  I  have  referred 
is  dramatically  demonstrated  by  the  Soviet  public 
assertion  that  it  has  used  atomic  energy  for  the 
peaceful  purpose  of  blasting  mountains.  They 
used  it  for  an  explosion.  The  force  of  such  an 
exjjlosion  obviously  could  have  blasted  cities.  By 
their  own  assertion,  therefore,  they  admit  that 
failure  to  control  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses would  make  it  impossible  to  prevent  its 
use  for  destructive  purposes. 

The  Soviet  alternative  calls  for  destruction  and 
outlawry  of  atomic  weapons  without  adequate  safe- 
guards or  effective  control.  Its  proposition  rests 
upon  nationalism,  not  on  the  United  Nations, 
though  thej'  have  spoken  vaguely  of  a  periodic  in- 
ternational inspection  of  such  nationally  owned 
and  managed  facilities  as  each  nation  in  its  dis- 
cretion would  declare. 

Contrary  to  certain  assumptions  which  have 
been  given  wide  currency  since  it  was  known  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  produced  an  atomic  ex- 
plosion, the  United  Nations  plan  was  never  based 
on  the  theory  of  a  monopoly  of  the  atomic  weapon 
by  the  United  States.  The  exact  opposite  is  the 
case.  The  United  Nations  plan  was  based  on  the 
assumption  (hat  this  monopoly  would  be  broken. 
The  facts  which  must  be  met  to  effect  enforceable 
control  and,  therefore,  the  means  of  control,  are 
the  same  whether  one  nation  or  fifty  can  produce 
the  fissionable  material. 

The  development  of  vastly  more  destructive 
thermonuclear  weapons  (so  called  H  Bomb) 
merely  increases  the  need  for  international  agi'ee- 
mcnt  on  an  effective  plan  of  control.  The  essen- 
tial requirements  remain  the  same.  Pledges  and 
promises  cannot  be  substituted  for  enforceable  ef- 
fective international  controls. 

Ineffectual  stopgap  arrangements  are  danger- 
ous and  illusory.  The  more  lethal  the  weapon,  the 
greater  the  danger  of  leaving  loopholes  in  the 
plan  of  control.  Surely,  we  will  not  accept  the 
mere  pretense  of  control.  We  wish  to  comply  and 
to  assure  compliance,  not  to  evade  and  permit 
evasion. 

The  question  is  now  being  asked  with  under- 
standable anxiety  whether  the  United  States  will 


make  "one  more  effort  to  negotiate  with  the  So- 
viets" to  find  agreement.  The  answer  is  that  ne- 
gotiations have  been  continuous  ever  since  194G, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  persist.  Our  efforts  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  wholly  sincere  to  reach 
an  agreement  for  international  controls  of  a  truly 
etlVctive  nature. 

The  last  General  Assembly  unanimously  called 
upon  the  permanent  nieml)ers  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  explore  all  avenues  to 
agreement.  But  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  per- 
manent members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion following  the  General  Assembly,  the  Soviet 
representative  walked  out  as  part  of  its  campaign 
to  force  the  majority  of  the  Committee  to  unseat 
the  representative  of  the  Chinese  Government  still 
recognized  by  the  majority. 

Of  all  of  the  recent  Soviet  walk-outs,  this  one, 
flouting  the  injunction  of  the  General  Assembly,  is 
perhaps  the  most  reckless.  The  Committee  of  the 
six  permanent  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  merely  a  subcommittee  and  as  such 
should  not  be  expected  to  act  on  the  credentials  of 
a  representative.  The  purpose  of  these  meetings 
was  to  find  some  basis  for  agreement  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  members  on  the  prob- 
lem of  atomic  control.  This  important  purpose 
has  been  sacrificed  to  play  politics  on  an  issue 
which  could  not  have  any  practical  effect  on  the 
problem  under  discussion. 

I  have  gone  at  some  length  into  an  analysis  of 
our  position  concerning  this  most  pressing  prob- 
lem of  security  because  it  so  dramatically  illus- 
trates the  essential  dilemma  with  which  we  are 
faced.  The  dilemma  arises  fi'om  the  simple  fact 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Charter  is  essential  to  world  peace 
and  security,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  considered  it  to  its  own  interests 
to  comply  with  the  Charter.  This  is  the  simple 
and  classic  illustration  of  the  peril  which  has  con- 
fronted people  all  through  history  when  a  power 
or  a  group  of  powers  or  an  individual  or  a  gang 
of  individuals  defy  nornuil  standards  of  human 
conduct  and  reject  peaceful  procedures. 

The  Four  Courses  of  Action 

The  Secretary  of  State  this  week  said,  "Agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  are  useful  when  those 
agreements  register  or  record  an  existing  situation 
of  fact,  but  otherwise  they  are  not  of  much  use." 
It  has  accordingly  been  our  basic  policy,  as  the 
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Secretary  pointed  out,  to  build  situations  which 
would  create  strength  instead  of  weakness  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  in  our  own  country. 
This  is  essential  because  by  building  such  strength, 
instead  of  weakness,  we  thereby  "build  situations 
which  will  extend  the  area  of  possible  agreement" 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  an  affirmative,  con- 
structive, and  hard-headed  policy.  It  means  that 
we  must  accept  the  importance  of  Points  2,  3, 
and  4  of  the  President's  inaugural  address  and  con- 
sider them  as  corollary  to  Point  1.  Taken  alto- 
gether they  comprise  what  the  President  called 
the  "four  major  courses  of  action"  which  we  would 
emphasize  in  the  coming  years  in  our  program 
for  peace  and  freedom. 

Unfaltering  support  for  the  United  Nations  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  this  program.  At  the  same 
time,  the  other  elements  of  the  program,  in  them- 
selves, constitute,  in  a  very  real  sense,  support  for 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

Point  2  calls  for  a  continuance  of  our  programs 
for  world  economic  recovery  to  the  end  that  our 
partners  may  achieve  the  status  of  self-supporting 
nations  once  again.  It  also  calls  for  carrying  out 
our  objective  for  economic  recovery  by  increasing 
world  trade  through  the  reduction  of  barriers  to 
world  trade.  This  is  an  objective  desirable  in 
itself.  However,  it  is  necessary  as  well  as  desir- 
able because  it  is  one  of  those  practical  measures 
which  creates  strength  instead  of  weakness,  and 
which,  therefore,  extends  the  area  of  possible 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Point  3  involves  the  strengthening  of  freedom- 
loving  nations  against  the  dangers  of  aggression. 
The  treaty  of  Rio  established  a  defense  pact  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  is  designed  to  assure  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area ;  our  program  of  foreign  mil- 
itary assistance  is  designed  to  eliminate  the  type 
of  weakness  which  invites  the  predatory  to  at- 
tempt quick  and  easy  aggressions.  The  imple- 
mentation of  Point  3,  therefore,  is  also  desirable 
and  necessary  because  it  builds  strength  instead  of 
weakness  and  thereby  extends  the  area  of  possible 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  referred  at  the  opening  of  my  remarks  to  Point 
4.  It  is  a  bold  program  because  it  involves  noth- 
ing less  than  the  concept  that  all  countries,  includ- 
ing our  own,  will  benefit  from  a  constructive 
program  for  the  better  use  of  the  world's  human 
and  natural  resources.     The  program,  therefore, 


requires  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  initiative, 
imagination,  and  courage  by  which  the  United 
States  of  America  has  built  its  own  human  and 
natural  resources  into  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 

In  one  sense.  Point  4  is  not  a  program  so  much 
as  it  is  an  objective.  As  defined  by  the  President, 
the  objective  is  the  supplying  by  democracy  of  a 
vitalizing  force  to  stir  the  peoples  of  the  world  into 
action  against  their  ancient  enemies  of  hunger, 
misery,  and  despair.  Every  step  on  this  road 
removes  elements  of  weakness  and  thereby  helps  in 
the  building  of  situations  which  extend  the  area 
of  possible  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  your  attention  that  it  was 
to  all  of  these  practical,  affirmative  things  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  referring  when  he  said 
that  by  remedying  the  situations  of  weakness  we 
deprive  the  Soviet  Government  of  opportunities 
to  make  trouble,  and,  instead,  induce  in  their 
minds  a  willingness  to  make  agrements  to  which 
they  are  prepared  to  adhere.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  mean  dissipating  our  resources  in  futile, 
unplanned  ways.  On  the  contrary,  it  involves  a 
clear-headed  and  sober  determination  of  the  pri- 
orities to  be  accorded  to  projects  and  to  problems 
involving  expenditure  of  our  treasure  or  energies. 
It  involves  calculation  of  tlie  prospects  of  success 
in  our  undertakings.  For  example,  in  connection 
with  programs  of  foreign  economic  assistance,  it 
involves,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  said  a  short 
while  ago,  development  of  assistance  programs  in 
which  our  assistance  is  the  missing  component 
essential  to  the  creation  of  stability. 

Conclusions 

The  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  is  to  do  what 
we  can,  within  the  limits  of  what  is  available  to  us, 
to  create  conditions  in  the  world  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  become 
living  realities  as  well  as  standards  of  conduct. 
We  can  accomplish  nothing  by  repudiating  them 
as  standards  of  conduct  even  if  they  are  dishon- 
ored by  certain  governments  professing  to  comply 
with  them.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  assert  ever 
more  imagination  and  leadership  to  bring  them 
closer  to  reality.  It  means  strengthening  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  Inter- 
national Bank,  tlie  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, and  other  specialized  agencies  and  organs  of 
the  United  Nations. 
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This  is  the  most  effective,  practical  method  by 
wliic-li  stronjidi  iiiiiy  be  substituted  for  weakness 
in  as  nuiiiy  situations  as  possible  all  over  the  world. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  understands  the  facts 
and  recofjnizes  these  strengths,  they  may  then 
realize  that  observance  of  the  normal  rules  of 
conduct  is  both  necessary  and  to  the  advantage 
of  their  jieople.  If  the  United  States  and  other 
like-mindeil  nations  abandon  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  and  the  only  organization  available  to 
carry  tliem  out,  they  would  merely  be  abandoning 
eadi  other.  This  could  have  only  one  conse([uence : 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  hope  and  possibility 
of  ultimate  compliance  by  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  with  tlie  principles  of  the  Charter. 

This  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that  we 
would  surrender  the  only  hope  and  possibility  of 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security.  And 
security  in  the  world  today  is  a  synonym  for 
survival. 

Accepted  Diplomatic  Standards 
Disregarded  by  Soviet  Satellites 

Statement  hy  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  February  241 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  our  re- 
lations with  certain  countries  of  Eastern  Europe, 
particulai'ly  Bulgaria  and  Hungary,  which  have 
been  highlighted  by  the  events  of  the  past  week. 

The  conduct  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  has 
given  us  no  alternative  but  to  suspend  diplomatic 
relations  with  that  country.  The  sentencing  by  a 
Hungarian  court  of  an  American  citizen  to  15 
vears*  imprisonment  on  false  charges  without  a 
fair  trial  is  part  of  a  general  pattern  common  to 
ill  those  countries  which  now  have  Communist 
.'nvt-rnments  and  are  closely  tied  to  the  Soviet 
L'liion.  This  pattern  must  now  be  absolutely  clear 
:o  even  the  most  casual  observer. 

The  principal  purpose  behind  what  these  gov- 
•innients  have  been  doing  is  plainly  to  make  the 
recalled  iron  curtain  impenetrable.  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  cut  off  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe 
('i"m  the  free  world,  to  deprive  them  of  all  hope 
't  any  other  fate  than  that  reserved  for  them  by 
litir  present  rulers,  and  to  liquidate  all  signs  and 
viiibols  of  Western  influence  to  the  accompani- 
II -ut  of  a  flood  of  propaganda  and  denunciation 
)f  "'spies,"  "warmongers,"  and  the  other  familiar 
.vliipping  boys. 

In  pursuit  of  their  aims,  the  present  Communist 
•tilers  of  these  nations  have  ruthlessly  used  the 
MAver  of  the  state  to  frighten  their  own  popula- 


tions and  to  take  action  against  the  diplomats  and 
citizens  of  other  countries  wholly  contrary  to  the 
rules  and  standards  long  accepted  in  relations  be- 
tween nations. 

Tiie  Conununist  leaders  do  not  seem  to  com- 
pi'ehend  our  concern  foi-  the  rights  of  individuals. 
They  regard  our  attempts  to  defend  such  rights 
and  to  give  to  persecuted  individuals  what  pro- 
tection we  appropriately  can  give  them  as  evi- 
dence of  hostility  and  of  intervention  in  their 
internal  affairs.  But  here  we  are  dealing  with 
fundamentals  of  human  and  political  behavior.  It 
is  the  puipose  of  this  Government  and  of  the 
American  i)eople  to  pi-oniote  respect  for  human 
rights.  That  is  why  we  liave  vigorouslv  supported 
the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
of  the  peace  treaties  on  this  subject  and  attempted 
to  make  them  as  effective  as  possible. 

It  is  notable  that  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  and  Rumania,  besides  making  it  in- 
creasingly diflicult  for  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain diplomatic  missions  and  virtually  impossible 
to  give  any  protection  to  American  citizens  and 
American  interests,  have  also  systematically  de- 
nied human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  to 
their  own  peoples  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  peace  treaties. 

The  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  claim  to  be 
sovereign  nations  and  equal  members  of  the  inter- 
national community.  The  United  States  has 
treated  them  as  such,  for  these  nations  have  had  in- 
dependence in  the  past  and  have  a  right  to  it. 
We  have  wished  and  still  wish  to  maintain  normal 
relations  with  them  regardless  of  differences  in 
political  philosophies  and  institutions.  We  have 
wished  especially  to  maintain  our  ties  of  friend- 
ship with  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  with 
whose  welfare  and  freedom  the  American  people 
are  naturally  very  deeply  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  states  which  claim  to  be 
sovereign  members  of  the  international  commu- 
nitj'  must  act  the  part.  Their  governments  must 
observe  accepted  standards  in  their  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  they  must  maintain  the 
attributes  of  independence. 

With  regard  to  Bulgaria  and  Hungary,  whose 
recent  flagrant  acts  have  brought  their  relations 
with  the  United  States  to  the  lowest  point  since 
the  war,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  few  short 
years  ago  these  states  were  allies  of  Nazi  Germany. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  Allied  Powers,  in  pro- 
ceeding rapidly  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  treaties 
with  them,  to  give  them  a  full  opportunity  to  take 
their  place  again  in  the  family  of  nations.  Their 
present  rulers,  in  disregard  of  the  wishes  of  their 
peoples,  seem  bent  on  rejecting  that  opportunity. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  that  we  do  not  regard  the 
people  of  Eastern  Europe  as  responsible  for  the 
deterioration  of  our  relations  with  their  govern- 
ments, and  the  measures  which  the  United  States 
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is  compelled  to  take  in  order  to  meet  the  situation 
created  by  the  unprincipled  actions  of  those  gov- 
ernments are  in  no  sense  directed  against  the 
people,  who  after  their  experience  with  Nazi  rule 
had  every  right  to  expect  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. This  country  will  maintain  undiminished 
its  concern  for  their  rights  and  their  welfare. 


U.S.  Will  Not  Accept  Outcome  of  Hun- 
garian Proceedings  Against  Vogeler 

On  February  21  the  Hungarian  Criminal  Court 
in  Budapest,  sentenced  Eobert  A.  Vogeler,  an 
American  citizen,  to  15  years  imprisonment  on 
charges  of  espionage  and  sabotage  has  discharged 
with  characteristic  subservience  the  political  task 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Hungarian  Communist  Gov- 
ernment. 

These  proceedings,  which  have  confirmed  the 
worthlessness  of  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Rakosi's 
assurances  that  Mr.  Vogeler  would  have  a  fair 
trial,  were  devoid  of  justice,  inadequate  as  to 
evidence,  and  replete  with  falsehoods  conti-ived 
to  give  the  semblance  of  truth.  Such  falsehoods 
and  inequities  can  and  will  be  exposed  in  due 
course.  They  would  not  have  gone  unchallenged 
in  court  had  Mr.  Vogeler  been  permitted  access  to 
American  counsel  for  advice  and  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  his  defense.  By  the  verv  nature  of 
the  trial,  little  effort  was,  or  in'fact  could  be,  made 
on  behalf  of  the  accused  by  his  Hungarian  defense 
attorney.  The  latter's  complete  submissiveness 
to  the  political  purposes  of  the  trial  is  clearly 
evident  from  his  concluding  statement  that,  in 
view  of  the  weight  of  evidence,  it  was  "impossible" 
to  defend  Mr.  Vogeler. 

This  Government  accepts  neither  the  so-called 
confession  of  Mr.  Vogeler  nor  his  self-incriminat- 
ing testimony.  His  laehavior  was  clearly  not  that 
of  a  man  free  to  speak  in  his  own  defense.  This 
denunciation  of  self  can  be  understood  only  in 
the  light  of  his  detention  incommunicado  for  a 
period  of  .3  months  in  the  hands  of  the  Hungarian 
Security  Police  and  of  the  further  fact  that,  even 
during  the  trial,  he  was  not  allowed  to  see  or  com- 
municate with  any  American  official,  with  his  fam- 
ily, or  with  the  American  attorney,  Morris  Ernst, 
who  was  retained  on  his  behalf. 

Ever  since  the  Communist  Party  seized  control, 
the  Hungarian  Government  has  systematically 
violated  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  Hungarian 
people.  Tlie  proceedings  against  Mr.  Vogeler  and 
his  colelague,  Mr.  Sanders,^  mark  the  extension  of 
political  persecution  and  acts  of  injustice  to  citi- 
zens of  foreign  nationality.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  cannot  accept  in  any  part  the 


Hungarian  Government's  treatment  of  Mr.  Vog- 
eler, its  charges  against  him,  or  the  outcome  of 
these  proceedings. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


'  Edgar  Sanders,  British  representative  in  Budapest  of 
the  Standard  Electric  Company. 


Advisory  Committee 

on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid 

1.  The  Vohmtary  Foreign  Aid  Staff  which  services  the 
work  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  lias  been  placed  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs.  This  Staff  has  action  responsibility 
in  the  Department  for  all  voluntary  foreign  aid  matters 
of  concern  to  the  Department. 

2.  The  functions  of  the  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  Staff  are : 

a.  To  guide  the  public,  and  agencies  seeking  support 
of  the  public,  in  the  appropriate  solicitation  and  produc- 
tive use  of  contributions  for  voluntary  foreign  aid,  in- 
cluding projects  of  related  character  other  than  religious. 

b.  To  accept  for  registration,  in  accordance  with  offi- 
cial rules  and  regulations,  any  United  State';  nonpmfit 
agency  (other  than  governmental)  eng;aged  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  voluntary  relief,  rehabilitation,  reconstructioii.  and 
welfare  services  for  or  in  areas  outside  the  Ignited  States, 
its  territories  and  possessions,  whose  purposes,  procedures, 
and  activities,  as  set  forth  in  the  registration  statements 
of  such  agencies,  are  deemed  by  the  Department  to  be  in 
the  public  interest. 

c.  To  carry  out  the  statutory,  regulatory,  and  pro- 
cedural obligations  relating  to  voluntary  foreign  aid  set 
forth  in  public  and  administrative  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  United  States. 

d.  To  perform  such  advisory,  liaison,  and  consultative 
functions  with  appropriate  Federal,  international,  and 
other  governmental  authorities  and  private  bodies  of  re- 
lated interest  as  may  be  prescribed  by  statutes,  regiilaticns 
or  procedures,  or  requested  by  constituted  autliorities  in 
the  f\irtherance  of  voluntary  foreign  aid  activities,  in- 
cluding recommendation  to  such  authorities  of  those 
nonprofit  agencies  entitled  to  governmental  support  or 
facilitation. 

e.  To  make  appraisals  abroad  of  foreign  needs  appro- 
priate for  American  voluntary  agency  programs,  budgets 
and  operations,  and  their  correlation  with  related  public 
programs. 

3.  Appropriate  units  of  the  Department  should  refer  to 
the  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  Staff  for  action  or  review  or 
advice,  as  ajipropriate,  any  matters  which  bear  upon  the 
action  responsibilities  of  that  Staff.  In  addition,  all  offices 
and  bureaus  should  furnish  to  the  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid 
Staff  any  reports  on  economic  and  political  matters  which 
may  have  a  bearing  upon  its  activities. 


Appointment  of  Officers 

William  Diggs  Wright  as  Director  of  Office  of  Operating 
Facilities,  effective  March  1,  1950. 

James  I{,  Johnstone  as  Chief  of  Division  of  Central 
Services,  effective,  M.-irch  1,  1950. 

Robert  M.  Kerr  as  Special  Assistant,  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  effective  January  4, 
1950. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Continual  Soviet  Tactics  Block  Austrian  Treaty  Negotiations 


itement  hy  Secretary  Acheson 


[Ki  leased  to  the  press  February  2.'i] 


The  United  States  Government,  -with  the  co- 
operation of  tiie  Britisli  and  French  Governments, 
has  endeavored  since  1946  to  conclude  an  Austrian 
treaty  in  order  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  Moscow 
declaration  to  reestablish  Austria  as  a  free  and 
independent  nation.  These  efforts,  and  they  have 
been  constant  and  tireless  for  over  3  years,  have 
been  blocked  by  actions  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
which  has  shown  no  disposition  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  which  it  joined  in  expressing  in  the 
Moscow  declaration. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  the  negotiations  in 
1940-47,  the  Soviet  representatives  were  reluctant 
even  to  discuss  the  question  of  an  Austrian  treaty. 
In  the  next  stage,  in  1948—49,  excessive  Soviet  de- 
mands were  made  on  Austria  which  the  "Western 
Powers  could  not  accept  if  the  terms  of  the  Mos- 
cow declaration  were  to  be  fulfilled. 

In  June  1949,  a  further  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  was  held  in  Paris  in  an  effort 
to  reach  basic  agreement.  We  thought  we  had 
reached  such  an  agreement  at  Paris  and  some  prog- 
ress was  made  during  the  next  few  months,  but 
since  November  1949,  the  Soviets  have  blocked  any 
further  progress  through  obvious  "stalling" 
tactics. 

The  most  difficult  questions  in  the  treaty  have 
been  settled.  Agreement  has  been  reached,  for 
example,  on  the  reestablishment  of  Austria's  pre- 
war borders;  the  regulation  of  minority  rights 
in  Austria;  and  the  complicated  question  of  Ger- 


man assets.  After  the  agreement  of  June  1949 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris  and 
subsequent  agreement  by  the  four  Ministers  in 
informal  meetings  in  New  York,  new  diil^iculties 
were  raised  by  the  Soviet  representative  which  pre- 
vent conclusion  of  a  treaty  to  which  all  Four 
Powers  are  equally  committed. 

The  treaty  negotiations  are  now  blocked  by  the 
Soviet  refusal  to  negotiate  the  remaining  un- 
agreed articles  on  the  basis  of  Vyshinsky's  assur- 
ances in  New  York  that  no  difficulties  would  be 
encountered  if  agreement  were  reached  on  the  Ger- 
man assets  question.  This  agreement  was  reached, 
but  the  Soviet  Deputy  refuses  to  proceed  until 
conclusion  of  the  bilateral  negotiations  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Austria  on  a  Soviet  proposal 
to  obtain  payment  from  Austria  for  supplies  and 
services  delivered  to  Austria  by  the  Soviets  since 
May  8,  1945.  These  negotiations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Austria  have  been  in  progress 
for  months  but  have  thus  far  been  entirely  un- 
jproductive.  They  have  prevented  the  deputies 
from  concluding  the  treaty. 

In  view  of  these  actions,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Government,  for  reasons  which  it  does  not 
disclose,  has  no  intention  of  concluding  the 
Austrian  treaty  at  this  time,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  and  the  Western  Governments  have  repeatedly 
reached  "agreements"  which,  if  carried  out  in  good 
faith,  would  have  permitted  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  long  ago. 
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Calendar  of  International  Meetings  ^ 


Adjourned  during  February 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization): 

Preparatory  Technical  Tripartite  Conference  on  Training  of 
Adults. 

Committee  of  Social  Security  Experts:  First  Session 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization): 

Nutrition  Committee  for  Southeast  Asia 

International  Rice  Commission:  Second  Meeting 

UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization) : 

Executive  Board;  Nineteenth  Session 

In  Session  as  of  February  28, 1950 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers: 

Deputies  for  Austria 

IcAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Council:   Ninth  Session 

Meteorological  Division:  Third  Session 

United  Nations: 

Trusteeship  Council:  Sixth  Session 

Economic  and  Social  Council:  Tenth  Session 

Port-au-Prince  Bicentennial  Exposition 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade: 

Fourth  Session  of  Contracting  Parties 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization): 

Governing  Body:    111th  Session 

International  Conference  of  Experts  on  Pneumoconiosis  .    .    .    . 

Scheduled  March  1-May  31, 1950 

Ittj  (International  Telecommunication  Union): 

Technical  Plan  Committee  of  the  International  High  Frequency 

Broadcasting  Conference:  Second  Session. 
Third  International  High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference   . 
Iro  (International  Refugee  Organization): 

General  Council:   Fifth  Session 

P^xecutive  Committee:   Seventh  Session 

United  Nations: 

Conference  on  Declaration  of  Death  of  Missing  Persons  .    .    .    . 
Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Population  Commission:   Fifth  Session 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission:  Fourth  Session  . 

Human  Rights  Commission:  Sixth  Session 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Development:  Fourth  Session    . 

Social  Commission:   Sixth  Session 

Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  Fifth  Session 

Fiscal  Commission:  Third  Session 

Statistical  Commission:  Fifth  Session 

Subcommi.ssion    on    Employment    and    Economic    Stability: 

Fourth  Session. 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women:  Fourth  Session  .    .    .    . 
Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press: 

Fourth  Session. 
Economic  (commission  for  Latin  America:  Third  Session  .    . 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Fifth  Session 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 


Geneva    

Wellington,  New  Zealand 

Rangoon     

Rangoon 

Paris 


London    

Jan.  9- 

Montreal 

Paris 

Jan.  24- 
Feb.  14- 

Geneva   

Jan.  1&- 

Lake  Success 

Fort-au-Prince 

Feb.  7- 
Feb.  12- 

Geneva    

Feb.  23- 

Feb.  27- 

Sydney    

Feb.  28- 

Florence . 

Florence  . 

Geneva    . 
Geneva    . 


Lake  Success  . 


Lake  Success  . 
Lake  Success  . 
Geneva  .  .  . 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success  . 
Lake  Success  . 
Lake  Success  . 
Lake  Success  . 
Lake  Success . 

Lake  Success . 
Montevideo    . 

Montevideo  . 
Geneva  .  .  . 
Bangkok.    .    . 


Jan.  23-Feb.  6 

Feb.  8-20 

Jan.  30-Feb.  4 
Feb.  6-15 

Feb.  19-21 


Mar.  1- 

Apr.  1- 

Mar.  8- 
Mar.  14- 

Mar.  13- 

Mar.  20- 
Mar.  27- 
Mar.  27- 
Mar.27- 
Apr.  3- 
Apr.  10- 
Apr.  24- 
Mav  8- 
May  8- 

May  8- 
May  15- 

Mav  29- 

May  29- 
May 


'  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


Scheduled  March  1-May  31,  1950— Continued 

liitcniational  Tin  Study  Group:  lotli  Session 

I.  v(i  (International  Civil  Aviation  OrRanization) : 
Special  African-Indian  Ocean  and  Middle  Ka.st  Uesional  Com- 
niiinications   C'oniniittee    Meeting   on    Aeronautical    Fixed 
Teleconinuinicatioiis  Services. 
I'aribliean,    South    American    and    South    Atlantic    Frequency 
Meetings. 

I  aribbean  Second  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

Southeast  .-Vsia  Frequency  Meeting 

I  oi;al  Committee:  Sixth  Session 

Assembly:   Fourth  Session 

Council:  Tenth  Session 

liiierim  Meeting  of  the  Pan  American  Association  of  Ophthalm- 
ology. 

venlh  Fan  American  Congress  of  Architects 

II   i  (, International  Labor  Organization): 

Industrial  Committee  on  Chemicals:  Second  Session 

(.Committee  of  Experts  on  Indigenous  Labor 

Milan  International  Trade  Fair 

Lyon  International  Fair 

I  Fad  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization): 

I      Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council 

i     Council:  Ninth  Session 

Conference  on  Livestock  Breeding 

Central  Rhine  Commission 

Brussels  International  Fair 

South  Pacific  Conference:  First  Session 

National  Capital  Scscjuicentennial  Celebration 

Rubber  Study  Group:  Seventh  Session 

Wii  I  (World  Health  Orcanization) : 

Third  World  Health  Assembly 

irress  of  the  International  Seed  Testing  Association 

.;!i  Pacific  Commission:  Fifth  Session 

1  uurth  American  and  Third  International  Congresses  on  Obstetrics 

and  Gynecology. 
U.NKsuo    (United    Nations   Educational,    Scientific   and    Cultural 
Organization): 

Executive  Board:  20th  Session 

General  Conference:  Fifth  Session 

Universal  Postal  Union: 

Meeting  of  the  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  Ninth  Meeting     .    .    . 

Third  Canadian  International  Trade  Fair 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization:  Tenth  Meeting  of  Executive 

Committee. 
Third  Meeting  of  the  Inter- American  Congress  of  Municipalities  .    . 


Paris  .... 
Paris    .... 

Undetermined 

Habana  .  .  . 
India  .... 
Montreal  .  . 
Montreal  .  . 
Montreal  .  . 
Mianu  Beach 


Habana 

Geneva 
Geneva 
Milan  . 
Lyon    . 


Cronulla,  Australia 

Rome 

Latin  America   .    . 
Strasbourg .... 

Brussels 

Suva,  F.I 

Washin  ;ton    .    .    . 
Brussels 


Geneva   .    .    .    . 

Washington  .  . 
Suva,  F.I.  .  .  . 
New  York  Citv  . 


Florence . 
Florence . 


Montreux  . 
Washington 
Toronto  .  . 
Washington 

New  Orleans 


Mar.  22- 
Mar.  21- 

Apr.  11- 

Apr.  1 1- 
Apr.  18- 
Mav  30- 
May  30- 
May 
Mar.  26-30 

Apr.  10-10 

Apr.  11-22 
Apr.  17-27 
Apr.  12- 
Apr.  15- 

Apr.  17- 
April 

April  or  May 
Apr.  18- 
Apr.  29- 
Apr.  24- 
Apr.-Nov. 
May  2- 

Mav  7- 
Mav  8- 
Mav  13- 
Mav  14-19 


May  15- 
May  22- 

Mav  15- 
Mav  16- 
May  29- 
May 

May 


American  Note — Continued  froin  page  356 

De^^pite  all  these  difficulties  the  United  States 
Government  wished  to  maintain  diplomatic  con- 
tact with  Bulgaria  because  of  the  sincere  desire 
of  the  American  people  to  work  toward  better 
understanding  with  the  Bulgarian  people,  with 
whom  ties  of  friendship  have  linked  them  in 
the  past. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  maintain  its  feeling  of  friendship  for 
the  people  of  Bulgaria  and  to  manifest  in  every 
appropriate  way  its  deep  interest  in  their  welfare. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States,  however, 
is  reluctantly  compelled  to  conclude  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible,  in  view  of  the  present  attitude 
of  the  liulgarian  Government,  for  the  American 
Minister  and  his  staff  to  remain  in  Bulgaria. 
They  have  received  instructions  to  leave  Bulgaria 
as  soon  as  possible.  At  the  same  time,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  requests  the  recall 


of  the  Bulgarian  diplomatic  mission  from  the 
United  States. 


Traffic  in  Arms — Continued  from  page  364 

ment  of  the  law  and  on  the  part  of  judicial  organs 
charged  with  its  interpretation  and  application. 
On  the  international  front,  effective  enforcement 
is  aided  by  cooperative  action  on  the  part  of  each 
country  with  the  United  Nations  Organization  col- 
lectively and  member  nations  individually  to  co- 
ordinate arms-control  measures  and  to  curb 
clandestine  and  illicit  international  arms  traffic. 
Such  cooperative  international  action  makes  more 
difficult  and  hazardous  the  smuggling  of  arms 
across  national  boundaries  and,  therefore,  may 
strengthen  the  force  and  effectiveness  of  the 
domestic  control. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[February  25-March  3] 
Security  Council 

Kesuming  discussion  of  the  Kashmir  case  on 
February  24,  the  Security  Council  received  a  reso- 
lution jointly  sponsored  by  Cuba,  Norway,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  this  resolution,  the  Security  Council 
would  ask  India  and  Pakistan  to  carry  out  within 
5  months  a  program  of  demilitarization  based  on 
General  A.  G.  L.  McNaughton's  proposals  or  some 
modification  of  them  on  which  both  parties  could 
agree.  A  United  Nations  representative  would  be 
appointed  to  assist  in  the  program  of  demilitariza- 
tion. He  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  India  and  Pakistan  and  could  present 
to  these  governments,  or  to  the  Council,  any  sug- 
gestions he  might  have  looking  toward  a  solution 
of  this  dispute.  He  would  also  arrange  at  the 
proper  stage  of  demilitarization  for  the  Plebiscite 
Administrator  to  assume  his  functions  as  pre- 
viously agreed  upon  between  the  parties.  The 
Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan  would  be 
terminated  and  its  responsibilities  assumed  by  the 
United  Nations  representative,  who  could  submit 
his  conclusions  and  such  recommendations  to  the 
Security  Council  as  he  desires. 

Following  general  discussion  of  the  Kashmir 
case  on  February  24  and  28,  the  Council  agreed,  at 
the  suggestion  of  its  President  Carlos  Blanco 
(Cuba),  to  postpone  further  consideration  of  the 
question  until  March  7  at  the  latest.  Neither  the 
Pakistan  nor  the  Indian  representative  has  pre- 
sented the  views  of  his  Government  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

United  States  Representative  Ernest  A.  Gross 
emphasized  the  seriousness  of  the  continued  ten- 
sion between  India  and  Pakistan.  He  stressed 
two  important  lessons  that  the  Security  Council 
had  learned  from  its  experience  with  disputes  in- 
volving armed  conflict.  "First,  the  elimination 
of  military  pressure  between  the  parties  to  a  dis- 
pute is  merely  a  stopgap  measure  which  must  be 
quickly  followed  by  a  lasting  political  settlement. 
Second,  while  effectuation  of  a  cease-fire  and  a 
demilitarization  program  is  a  process  in  which  this 
Council  can,  if  necessary,  assume  the  initiative,  tiie 
enduring  political  solution  is  essentially  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  parties  to  a  dispute.  Their 
agreement  and  their  cooperation  are  the  indispen- 
sable ingredients."     He  pointed  out  that  "India 
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and  Pakistan  have  agreed  to  the  application  of 
this  general  pattern"  and  specifically  to  the  de- 
militarization of  Kashmir,  but  there  remains  the 
problem  of  how  the  demilitarization  shall  be 
carried  out.  Mr.  Gross  considered  the  basic  prin- 
ciples governing  General  McNaughton's  proposals 
for  demilitarization  to  be  fair  and  sound,  though, 
unfortunately,  they  had  not  been  acceptable  to 
both  parties. 

After  expressing  support  for  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  Gross  concluded,  "We  hope  that  it  will 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  relations  between 
India  and  Pakistan  by  enabling  them  to  move  ex- 
peditiously toward  the  demilitarization  of  the 
State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  and  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  in  accord  with  the  will  of 
the  people  of  the  state  as  to  their  permanent  affil- 
iation with  India  or  Pakistan." 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Economic  Development. — Following  extensive 
debate  the  Council  decided  to  instruct  its  Sub- 
commission  on  Economic  Development  to  formu- 
late for  consideration  at  the  next  session  prac- 
tical recommendations  for  financing  the  program 
of  economic  development.  United  States  Kepre- 
sentative  Willard  Iv.  Thorp  emphasized  that  it 
was  important  to  remember  that  the  process  of 
economic  development  required  continuous  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas,  with  most  of  the  work,  planning,  and  financ-  ) 
ing  coming  from  such  areas.  He  then  examined  in 
some  detail  various  financial  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

Forced  Labor. — In  this  discussion,  several 
Council  members  condemned  the  U.S.S.R.  for  its 
refusal  to  coo]ierate  with  any  impartial  connnis- 
sion  of  inquiry  on  forced  labor.  United  States 
Representative  Thorp  noted  that,  "It  is  increas- 
ingly clear  that  forced  labor  is  not  limited  to  the 
Soviet  Union  but  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
practices  of  those  other  countries  in  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean where  there  is  no  protection  for  the  indi- 
vidual from  arbitrary  and  ruthless  action  by 
government  officials."  The  Soviet  Union  has 
"made  it  clear  that  it  would  not  allow  anj-  investi- 
gation of  forced  labor  in  that  country,"  while 
Czechoslovakia  "even  went  so  far  as  to  state  that 
an  impartial  investigation  into  the  existence  of 
forced  labor  by  a  commission  sponsored  jointly 
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■■'Y  (lie  United  Nations  and  the  International  Labor 
( )irn.o  would  he  'in  llagriint  contradiftion  to  the 
principles  of  the  I'niteil  Nations  Charter.'  "  The 
Soviet  I'nion,  Mr.  Thorp  continued,  has  even  ad- 
mitted theexistenceof  statutes  that  iej,'ali/ce  forced 
labor  in  its  territory.  lie  ur<j;ed  that  the  Council 
routinue  to  seek  ways  to  brin^  this  problem  to  the 
attention  of  the  public.  Before  the  Council  was 
the  Secretary-Ceneral's  report  on  the  replies  re- 
ceived from  (iovernment  to  his  inquiry  concerning 
the  extent  they  would  be  prei)ared  to  cooperate  in 
an  impartial  inquiry  into  forced  labor  in  their 
iDuntries.  The  Council  agreed,  at  the  suggestion 
(if  Mr.  Thorn,  that  there  should  be  furtiier  dis- 
ission  of  tlie  problem  at  its  twelfth  session, 
'■•e  the  agenda  for  the  next  session  is  already 
crowded. 

:Vongovernmental  Organization. — Tlie  report  of 
the  Council's  Committee  reviewing  consultative 
arrangements    with    nongovernmental    organiza- 
tions and  containing  projiosals  designed  to  in- 
'  ivase  the  elfectiveness  of  the  consultative  process 
>ked   considerable    debate.     The    Council    ap- 
iMoved  four  resolutions  on  this  matter,  including 
a  new  statute  on  arrangements  for  consultation 
with    nongovernmental    organizations    that    had 
Ikcu  proposed  by  the  Committee  and  amended  in 
the  Council   by   the  United   States,  the   United 
Kingdom,  India,  and  Australia.    Under  the  new 
statute,  provision  has  been  made  for  nongovern- 
mental organizations  in  categories  A  and  B  to 
undertake  the  ]:)reparation  of  specific  studies  and 
reports  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary-General 
'>)■  the  Commissions.     (Determination  of  category 
liased  on  the  scoj^e  of  an  organization's  inter- 
-  and  their  relation  to  the  activities  of  the 
Council.)     In  addition.  Category  A  organizations 
can  request  the  Committee  on  Non-Governmental 
Organizations  to  i-ecommend  that  the  Secretary- 
(ieneral  place  items  on  the  provisional  agenda  of 
the  Council,  providing  certain  conditions  are  met. 
In   the   past,   these  organizations  could   suggest 
airenda  items  directly  to  the  Secretary-General, 
who  was  required  to  include  them  automatically  on 
the  provisional  agenda.     The  previous  Category  C 
for  nongovernmental  organizations  is  abolished 
and  instead  there  has  been  established  a  register, 
wliich  will  include  all  other  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations exclusive  of  Categories  A  and  B,  that 
have  or  are  deemed  to  have  an  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Council. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  on  Non- 
Governmental  Organizations  has  been  increased 
from  five  to  seven.  Written  statements  presented 
by  nongovernmental  organizations  to  the  Council 
are  limited  to  2,000  words  for  Category  A  organi- 
zations and  to  500  words  for  Category  B  organiza- 
ti'ins.  Communications  from  Category  A  and  B 
'  •  janizations  to  Commissions  will  be  limited  to 
0  words. 
'Jther  Items. — The  Council  also  (1)  approved 
1 1  If  Secretary-General's  report  on  major  economic 
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changes  in  1949  and  in  this  connection  another 
resolution  requesting  the  Secretary-General  to  in- 
clude a  special  section  on  Africa  in  his  report  of 
world  economic  condition;  (-1)  elected  Canada  and 
Poland  as  two  new  members  of  the  Agenda  Com- 
mittee for  1950;  (;5)  j)ostponed  the  session  of  the 
Population  Commission  until  May  22,  1950;  (4) 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  coordinating  (he 
progi-am  for  training  in  |)ul)lic  administration 
with  the  program  for  technical  assistance;  and  (5) 
added  two  items  to  its  agenda— the  report  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Slavery  and  the  question  of 
exempting  ipecopan  from  the  narcotics  convention. 

Trusteeship  Council 

Completing  its  preliminary  discussion  of  the 
individual  articles  of  the  1948  draft  statute  for 
Jerusalem,  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  February 
24  decided  to  pastpone  until  March  1  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  reading  of  the  statute  in  order 
to  permit  further  study  and,  if  necessary,  instruc- 
tions to  delegations.  Referral  of  the  draft  to  an 
expert  subcommittee  was  suggested,  but  United 
States  Ambassador  Francis  B.  Sayre  (supported 
by  the  French  representatives)  opposed  this  pro- 
posal on  the  grounds  that  the  views  of  all  Council 
members  were  needed  at  this  stage.  Upon  re- 
sumption of  its  consideration  of  the  statute,  the 
Council  on  March  2  provisionally  agreed  to  retain, 
with  only  minor  modifications,  the  1948  draft  text 
of  article  2  defining  the  limits  of  the  area  to  be 
considered  as  a  corpus  separatum.  This  article 
has  been  one  of  tlie  most  controversial  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Council. 

On  February  28,  the  Council  gave  final  approval 
to  its  reports  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  trust  territories  of  Ruanda- 
Urinidi  and  Tanganyika  by  Belgium  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  respectively.  A  resolution  by 
which  the  Council  decided  that  it  was  not  required 
to  act  on  an  anonymous  communication  it  had  re- 
ceived as  a  petition  was  also  adopted  on  February 
28.  This  resolution,  proposed  by  the  United 
States,  also  contains  a  provision,  suggested  by  the 
Dominican  Republic,  that  the  Council  take  note 
of  the  communication  "for  all  useful  purposes." 

International  Refugee  Organization 

International  Refuiree  Organization  officials 
announced  that  on  December  31,  1949,  588,768 
persons  were  receiving  assistance  from  the  organi- 
zation, the  number  of  such  persons  having  in 
November  dropped  below  600,000  for  the  first  time 
since  the  organization  began  operations  in  July 
1947.  When  the  Iro  Preparatory  Commission 
took  over  Unrra's  responsibilities  for  the  care  of 
displaced  persons,  719,600  persons  were  receiving 
care  and  maintenance.  Since  that  time,  an  esti- 
mated 1,431,000  persons  have  been  given  aid, 
690,145  of  this  number  having  been  resettled  in 
new  countries  and  68,778  repatriated. 
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The  Story  of  Michael  Shipkov's  Detention 
and  Interrogation  by  the  Bulgarian  Militia 


[Released  to  the  pi-egs  March  ^'\ 


As  a  result  of  the  publication,  on  February  21, 
\'.K>0,  of  the  Bulgarian  Public  Prosecutor's  indict- 
ment of  Michael  Shipkov,  the  American  Legation 
l(';irned  with  regret  that  this  innocent  employee 
li;i>  fallen  once  again  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Bul- 
i,Mrian  Security  Militia.  Accordingly,  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  honoring  the  request  of 
Michael  Shipkov  to  publish  his  sworn  affidavit. 

Like  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  the  Bulgarian  evan- 
gelical pastors  and,  recently,  the  American  citizen, 
Robert  Vogeler,  Michael  Shipkov  was  forcibly 
persuaded,  in  August  1949,  to  sign  a  false  con- 
fession. At  the  end  of  his  ordeal,  he  had  written 
and  signed  a  seven-page  confession  and  an  agree- 
ment to  return  to  the  Legation  as  a  spy-informer 
for  the  Militia.  Among  other  things,  he  con- 
fessed that,  under  orders,  he  had  organized  intelli- 
gence contacts  to  submit  economic,  political,  and 
military  information  to  the  American  Legation; 
that  these  orders  came  from  the  American  Minis- 
ter and  other  officers  of  the  Legation ;  that  lie  had 
wilfully  and  "venomously"  exaggerated,  distorted, 
and  misinteri)rctcd  events  in  Bulgaria  to  discredit: 
his  country  and  its  Government  in  the  eyes  of  the 
outside  world;  and  that,  in  this  manner,  he  had 
hoped  to  be  instrumental  in  encouraging  foreign 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Bulgaria. 

The  pattern  of  Mr.  Shipkov's  confession  has  be- 
come tragically  familiar,  whereas  the  method  of 
how  such  confessions  are  extorted  has  remained  a 
mysterious  enigma.  For  the  first  time,  however, 
a  victim  of  this  apparently  hypnotic  process  has 
had  the  spiritual  fortitude  and  courage  painfully 
to  piece  together  again  the  shattered  pieces  of  his 
moral  character  and  to  reveal  in  detail  how  a  man 
of  integrity  can  be  completely  broken  and  forced 
to  describe  in  his  own  words  a  fantastic  story  of 
imaginary  crimes  of  espionage  and  treason. 

In  reading  Michael  Shipkov's  affidavit,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  reader  first  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  his  mental  condition  at  the  time  he 
wrote  it.  In  addition  to  his  own  personal  ordeal, 
he  still  had  fresh  in  his  memory  the  recent  death 
of  his  colleague,  Ivan  Secoulov,  who  had  met 
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deatli  ?,  days  following  his  arrest  by  the  Militia. 

Mr.  Shipkov's  affidavit  is  being  released  exactly 
as  he  wrote  it,  untouched,  and  without  a  comma 
or  word  removed.  The  story  he  tells  is  not  an 
orclerly  one.  It  represents  a  series  of  thoughts 
written  as  they  came  to  him  as  he  struggled  to 
search  his  memory  and  recall  every  minute  item  of 
his  interrogation  that  might  be  of  value  as  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  methods  used  by  the  Secret 
Police  to  force  confessions  from  innocent  peo])le. 
His  affidavit  must  be  read  carefully  for  its  full 
significance  to  be  appreciated.  Otherwise,  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  and  place  in  the  right  perspec- 
tive the  factual  and  interpretative  material  which 
is  interwoven  without  distinction  throughout  his 
statement. 

The  reader  will  see  that  in  many  sections  of  his 
statement  Michael  Shipkov  is  relating  how  he  was 
compelled  to  build  out  of  his  own  imagination  de- 
tails of  meetings  with  Americans  and  other  offi- 
cials and  other  acts,  which  in  reality  never  took 
place  but  which  would  meet  the  Militia's  concep- 
tion of  espionage  and  treason. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  Michael  Shipkov 
was  not  broken  down  by  the  32-hour  interrogation 
alone.  For  months  prior  to  his  arrest,  as  he  ex- 
plains near  the  end  of  his  statement,  he  was  afflicted 
with  a  feeling  of  oppression,  fear,  and  resigna- 
tion owing  to  the  steady  pressures  exerted  by  the 
Militia  on  his  sisters,  his  brother,  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  American  Legation,  particularly 
Ivan  Secoulov,  who  had  just  died. 

Michael  Shipkov's  affidavit  exposes,  as  he  had 
hoped  it  would,  the  complete  falsity  of  the  charges 
made  against  him,  the  American  Minister,  and 
against  members  of  the  Legation  staff  in  the  in- 
dictment publi.shed  on  February  21,  1950,  by  the 
Bulgarian  Government.  This  indictment'  was 
built  up  on  imaginary  evidence  which  Shipkov 
I)roved  was  extracted  from  him  by  force  in  August 
1949  following  his  arrest  and  32-hour  interro- 
gation. 

Not  only  has  Shipkov  destroyed  the  validity  of 
the  evidence  contained  in  the  indictment  against 
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him,  but  as  important  a  Communist  authority  in 
Bulgaria  as  the  Foreign  Minister,  Vladimir  Pop- 
tomov,  who  is  now  also  a  Vice  Premier  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Politburo,  confirmed  officially  to  Minis- 
ter Heath  his  conviction  that  Michael  Sliipkov 
was  imiocent.  During  the  prolonged  negotiations 
which  Mr.  Heath  conducted  with  the  Foreign 
Office  for  the  issuance  of  passports  and  exit  visas 
to  Mr.  Shipkov  and  his  family,  during  which  time 
Mr.  Shipkov  resided  in  the  American  Legation, 
Mr.  Poptomov  personally  assured  Mr.  Heath  on 
October  11,  1949,  that  the  maltreatment  of  Ship- 
kov was  absolutely  against  the  policy  of  his  Gov- 
ernment. He  went  so  far  as  to  inform  Mr.  Heath 
that  he  had  personally  recommended  to  the  Inte- 
rior Minister  that  passports  and  exit  visas  should 
be  granted  to  the  Shipkovs. 

Michael  Shipkov  knew  when  he  returned  to  the 
Legation  and  requested  that  he  be  permitted  to 
remain  there  that  he  was  already  a  doomed  man 
as  far  as  the  Militia  was  concerned.  If  he  failed 
to  leave  Bulgaria  and  fell  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bulgarian  Militia,  he  knew  that  his  fate 
was  determined.  It  was  to  provide  for  this  eventu- 
ality and  to  fight  back  at  the  Militia  and  all  it 
stands  for  through  the  only  means  available  that 
he  provided  the  Legation  with  his  detailed  state- 
ment. Another  compelling  reason  for  providing 
the  Legation  with  his  statement  was  Mr.  Shipkov's 
desire  to  salvage  his  good  name  and  moral  char- 
acter. In  a  real  sense,  Shipkov's  affidavit  I'epre- 
sents  the  only  tangible  item  he  felt  he  could 
bequeath  to  his  survivors. 

Michael  Shipkov  was  not  a  spy.  He  was  not 
an  intelligence  agent  of  the  United  States.  Michael 
Shipkov  was  not  a  traitor.  He  was  an  employee 
of  the  American  Legation  who  performed  the 
routine,  legitimate,  and  nonconfidential  duties  of 
a  translator.  However,  Michael  Shipkov  was  an 
intelligent,  honest  Bulgarian  citizen  who  nour- 
ished not  only  a  deep-seated  devotion  to  his 
Christian  ideals,  but  also  a  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  his  country. 

As  a  private  citizen  he  did  not  conceal  his  non- 
adherence  to  Communist  dogma,  nor  his  opposi- 
tion to  certain  policies  of  the  present  Government. 
The  pursuit  of  this  freedom  of  expression  and 
conscience,  guaranteed  to  him  and  to  all  Bulgarian 
citizens  by  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  Bulgarian 
Constitution,  did  not,  in  his  eyes  nor  according  to 
the  standards  of  any  civilized  democratic  country, 
constitute  a  crime  or  treason.  However,  in  the 
woi'ds  of  the  Public  Prosecutor,  his  family  back- 
ground, his  act  of  seeking  employment  with  the 
American  Legation,  and  the  expression  of  his  op- 
position to  the  Communist  creed  and  to  some  of 
the  Government's  policies,  constituted  treason,  for 
which  the  Prosecutor  concluded  in  his  indictment 
of  February  21,  1950  that  Michael  Shipkov  was 
turned  over  to  the  "Sofia  County  Court  to  be  tried, 
to  be  found  guilty  and  punished." 
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MICHAEL  SHIPKOV'S  BACKGROUND 

For  a  true  evaluation  of  the  accuracy  and  authen- 
ticity of  Michael  Shipkov's  affidavit  and  for  an 
appreciation  of  his  significant  contribution, 
through  self-sacrifice,  to  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  essential  to  know  about 
the  man,  his  background,  and  his  fine  character. 

Michael  Shipkov,  the  son  of  a  formerly  modest 
and  well-to-do  family,  was  born  in  Kazanluk, 
Bulgaria,  on  May  1, 1911.  He  studied  in  Bulgarian 
schools  and  at  Robert  College  in  Istanbul,  an 
American-endowed  institution,  where,  in  addition 
to  mastering  the  English  language,  he  became 
acquainted  with  many  aspects  of  American  life 
and  culture.  He  took  his  degree  in  chemistry  and, 
later,  became  a  qualified  industrial  engineer.  He 
then  entered  his  father's  business,  the  export  of 
Bulgarian  rose  oil,  in  which  the  family  had  been 
engaged  for  several  generations.  During  the  re- 
cent war,  he  was  in  the  Bulgarian  Army  and 
served  in  the  Ministry  of  War  as  a  liaison  officer. 
After  the  Bulgarian  armistice,  when  Bulgaria 
came  under  Allied  control  and  joined  in  the  war 
against  Germany,  Michael  Shipkov  took  employ- 
ment with  the  British  section  of  the  Allied  Control 
Commission.  As  he  himself  vividly  reveals  in  his 
affidavit,  his  background  of  American  and  English 
culture,  coupled  with  his  employment  first  with 
the  British  section  of  the  Allied  Control  Commis- 
sion and  later  with  the  American  Legation,  auto- 
matically branded  him,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Com- 
munist authorities,  as  a  "class"  enemy  of  the 
people  who  had  to  be  "liquidated." 

Michael  Shipkov  was  a  talented,  friendly,  jovial 
person  with  many  interests.  He  loved  sports, 
hunting  and  hunting  dogs,  mountaineering,  and 
other  outdoor  activities.  Together  with  his  wife 
and  6-year-old  daughter,  he  led  an  existence  which 
a  normal  law-abiding  citizen  in  almost  any  country 
might  be  expected  to  lead.  But  he  lived  in 
Bulgaria. 

According  to  those  who  have  known  him  inti- 
mately, Michael  Shipkov  blended  fine  instincts  of 
Christian  moral  ethics  and  honesty  with  a  high 
order  of  intelligence,  a  broad  cultural  and  educa- 
tional background,  and  an  unselfish  devotion  to 
his  country  and  to  his  ideals.  In  spite  of  his  fam- 
ily background  of  modest  wealth  and  freedom  from 
want,  he  firmly  believed  that  gradual  socialization 
of  the  state  and  economic  apparatus  in  Bulgaria 
was  inevitable  and  desirable. 

SHIPKOV'S  DUTIES  AT  LEGATION 

It  is  a  customary  practice,  followed  by  nearly  all 
governments,  to  employ  in  their  diplomatic  mis- 
sions abroad  intelligent  local  employees  with  lin- 
guistic abilities  and  backgroimds  similar  to  that 
of  Michael  Shipkov.  These  employees  are  required 
(o  ])rovide  accurate  digests  of  the  local  press  and 
translations  of  laws  or  to  serve  as  interpreters. 
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MipiTvised  the  preparation  of  a  daily  digest  in 
Englisli  of  the  Bulgarian  press  and,  upon  specific 
request,  he  translated  laws  and  special  items  of 
interest  made  available  to  the  Legation  publicly 
.and  ollicially  by  the  Bidgarian  Government, 


STATEMENTS  BY  MICHAEL  SHIPKOV 

On  leaving  the  Legation  building  at  2 :  00  p.  m. 
in  Saturday,  August  20, 1949, 1  bicycled  down  to- 
ward the  tennis  club  in  order  to  take  a  parcel  and 
-lime  money  to  my  mother  at  8  Sv.  Terter  Street, 
[l>on  I  crossed  over  to  my  home  at  39  Shipka  Street; 
to  see  if  any  mail  had  arrived  for  me  in  the  mail 
hdx.  Not  finding  any,  I  proceeded  up  Shipka 
~^t  reet,  intending  to  keep  an  appointment  for  lunch 
111  Slavianska  Street  with  Legation  janitor 
Knistyo. 

When  I  had  reached  the  little  park  on  Shipka 
Street,  I  was  ovei'taken  and  passed  by  a  civilian 
m  a  bicycle  that  did  not  bear  any  license  plate, 
1  matter  which  came  instantly  to  my  attention. 
This  person  crossed  my  line  of  progress,  summoned 
lie  to  descend,  asked  for  my  name  and  ordered  me 
.0  walk  alongside  of  him  up  Shipka  Street.  I  al- 
ly had  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  my  long  ex- 
led  contact  with  the  State  Security  Militia  had 
.uine  along. 

We  proceeded  to  the  back  entrance  of  the  Na- 
innal  Assembly  without  my  having  seen  any 
tiiiiiliar  person  in  the  meantime.  I  was  ordered 
In  enter  the  back  door  of  the  Assembly  building 
t(i  ^'o  into  the  first  room  on  the  right  of  the  entry, 
ami  to  face  the  wall  with  my  back  to  the  window, 
wliile  some  negotiation  in  low  tones  proceeded  be- 
tween my  escort  and  the  guard  on  duty.  I  recall 
that  on  my  left  of  the  little  I  saw  of  the  wall,  was  a 
cabinet  with  rows  of  numbered  keys  and  that  above 
my  head  was  a  loudspeaker  in  a  box  which  I 
supposed  was  joined  to  the  building  loudspeaker 
j  system. 

i  Allowing  that  I  had  been  arrested  at  2 :20  p.  m., 
II  was  held  in  the  Assembly  about  half  an  hour;  I 
i heard  some  commotion  outside  and  the  guard  in  the 
room  ordered  me  to  walk  out,  preceded  by  another, 
and  followed  by  him  and  was  ordered  to  keep  my 
eyes  on  the  ground,  to  enter  a  small  automobile 
which  had  drawn  up  outside  the  gate.  I  was  once 
more  ordered  to  keep  my  hands  out  in  front  of  me 
on  the  cushion  of  the  front  seat,  and  to  keep  my 
eyes  on  the  floor.  We  drove  round  the  cathedral, 
where  I  succeeded  in  perceiving  Tanio  Kableshkov, 
an  acquaintance  of  mine,  talking  to  another  per- 
son at  the  corner  of  11th  of  August  and  Moscovska 
Streets ;  we  then  rapidly  proceeded  up  Moscovska, 
down  Rakovski  Street,  turned  left  up  the  canal 
and  stopped  at  the  front  entrance  of  the  Militia 
Headquarters  on  the  main  street  to  the  station. 
Allowing  time  for  a  trolley  bus  to  pass,  I  was 
ordered  out  of  the  car  and  was  hurried  in  the 
building.     After  having  been  kept  some  30  minutes 
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was  taken  between  two  escorts  up  two  flights  of 
stairs  into  a  small  oflice. 

On  entering,  I  was  made  to  stand  left  of  the 
door,  in  the  corner,  facing  the  window.  In  front 
of  me  was  a  desk,  two  chairs  on  either  side,  and  a 
metal  cabinet  on  the  right  of  the  window.  On  tlie 
wall  to  my  left  was  a  picture  of  Lenin,  on  the  op- 
posite wall  a  frame  with  the  phrase  "Merciless 
Fight  Against  Foreign  Agents." 

I  was  taken  up  by  a  team  of  two  agents  of  the 
State  Security,  age  between  25  and  30,  stern,  seri- 
ous, and  incredibly  earnest.  I  was  ordered  to 
empty  out  my  pockets  on  the  desk  which  I  did. 
I  had  been  previously  asked  whether  I  carried  any 
arms  on  nie.     I  Mas  not  made  to  take  off  my  watch. 

I  was  then  asked  whether  I  was  aware  of  where 
I  had  been  taken,  and  the  reasons  for  my  deten- 
tion. I  replied  that  I  was  in  the  building  of  the 
Militia — they  corrected  that  to  State  Security  Mi- 
litia. I  told  them  that  I  was  perfectly  aware 
and  that  I  had  been  expecting  for  many  months 
that  any  employment  at  the  Legation  would  end 
in  trouble  with  them. 

First,  pi'esumably  until  the  arrival  of  a  superior 
functionary,  I  was  made  to  answer  the  questions 
contained  in  militia  Form  No.  "10-T"  which  I  jiad 
filled  out  on  two  previous  occasions  when  I  had 
been  trying  to  obtain  a  passport.  The  first  un- 
pleasantness occurred  when  I  was  asked  to  name 
three  persons  who  would  confirm  that  I  was  not 
affiliated  to  any  political  party.  I  named  my  wife, 
which  was  rejected,  then  (a)  my  brother-in-law, 
George  Petrovitch  (b)  Detchko  LTzumov,  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  and  Alexander  Jendov,  a  Com- 
munist painter.  The  next  hitch  came  over  my 
statement  of  salary — 25,000  leva  per  month,  but 
they  did  not  bother  to  insist  at  the  time.  I  noticed 
that  they  were  writing  down  my  replies  in  per- 
fimctory  manner,  which  confirmed  my  belief  that 
that  was  to  give  time  to  the  actual  investigator  to 
arrive. 

My  state  of  mind  at  that  stage :  I  was  very  hard 
trjdng  to  reconcile  m3'self  with  what  I  had  long 
considered  inevitable  and  to  impress  into  my  mind 
the  necessary  fortitude  and  resignation.  Already 
I  had  been  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing any  continuous  line  of  thought  within  me, 
while  have  constantly  to  correspond  to  their  moves 
and  give  them  the  replies  or  indications  requested. 

In  about  thirty  minutes  another  functionary  ar- 
rived, presumably  of  superior  standing,  as  the 
chair  at  the  desk  was  ceded  to  him.  After  a  whis- 
pered conference,  he  began  to  direct  the  interro- 
gation. There  always  was  a  great  play  of  locking 
and  double  locking  the  door  whenever  anybody 
came  in  or  out  of  the  room. 

I  was  immediately  faced  with  the  accusation — 
no  with  the  statement,  that  I  had  been  a  spy,  a 
traitor,  and  a  saboteur  of  my  country,  an  enemy. 
I  was  told  with  a  fair  display  of  solemnity  that  I 
had  been  arrested  on  express  authorization  of  the 
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chief  prosecutor,  on  the  strength  of  undeniable 
proof,  and  tliat  now  I  was  to  complete  their  knowl- 
edge by  a  full  confession  and  repentance  of  my 
guilt.  It  was  not  their  aim,  it  was  repeated,  to 
destroy  men,  but  to  render  enemies  harmless,  to 
make  them  see  their  evil  ways  and  reeducate  them. 
I  was  given  warning  against  any  attempt  to  con- 
ceal or  distort  the  truth  and  was  told  they  knew 
enough  to  be  able  to  control  the  truth  of  my  words. 
I  pleaded  innocent  to  the  charges  of  espionage  and 
treason,  and  explained  that  I  had  been  earning 
my  living  by  translating  the  press  and  the  laws 
for  the  Americans  and  that  my  non-allegiance  to 
their  beliefs  and  my  non-support  of  their  regime 
did  not  constitute  any  crime.  I  also  tried  to  ex- 
plain that  I  had  no  hope  whatever  of  convincing 
them  of  my  innocence  and  I  was  very  resigned  and 
ready  for  the  punishment  or  treatment  which  they 
would  decide  for  me.  In  between,  I  had  been 
directed  to  describe  my  life  history  from  1930  on, 
with  details  insisted  on  from  September  9, 1944  on. 
I  was  also  directed  to  relate  my  private  life,  my 
friends,  acquaintances,  connections,  hobbies,  re- 
laxations, etc.,  ever  since  I  came  in  contact  with 
the  English  and  Americans. 

While  this  lasted,  I  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  all  the  seven  functionaries  who  dealt  with  me 
throughout  my  stay  in  the  building.  There  were 
two  relays  of  lesser  agents,  working  in  teams  of 
two,  one  of  which  was  always  on  hand.  Then 
there  were  two  higher  ranking  functionaries,  aged 
between  30  and  40,  who  conducted  the  interroga- 
tion proper — the  lesser  ones  merely  kept  up  the 
tension  and  maintained  the  assault  and  one  higher 
ranking  man,  head  of  section,  department,  etc. 
They  all  seemed  familiar  with  things  connected 
with  the  Legation,  with  the  names  and  functions 
of  the  Legation  officers,  clerks  and  Bulgarian  em- 
ployees, with  all  other  relatives  or  friends  of  mine 
who  had  previously  got  into  trouble — such  as  my 
brother,  Hadji,  Cheshme,  poor  Secoulov,  etc. 
They  all  had  the  practice  of  taking  notes  from 
what  I  spoke,  although  they  did  not  do  so  in  a 
very  convincing  manner — more  for  my  own  bene- 
fit— but  I  did  see  on  frequent  occasions  that  they 
merely  scribbled  or  doodled  on  their  papers. 

I  maintained  a  show  of  resistance,  without  a 
semblance  of  defiance,  up  till  some  time  late  in  the 
evening — 9-10  o'clock.  Tempers  had  been  rising 
in  the  meantime,  I  had  been  often  warned  not  to 
exhaust  their  patience,  not  to  force  them  to  turn 
the  other  leaf.  I  was  told  that  this  had  been  the 
behavior  of  all  the  numei-ous  spies  and  traitors 
who  had  passed  through  their  hands  in  this  very 
room  and  they  mentioned  Dimitroff,  Peev,  Hadji 
Christov,  my  brother,  Cheshme,  Nikola  Petkov, 
the  Protestant  Pastors.  And  they  stressed  that 
any  such  obstinacy  on  my  part  would  only  worsen 
my  future,  without  any  real  inconvenience  to  them. 
They  also  stressed,  and  to  which  I  sincerely  agreed, 
that  I  could  not  really  hope  for  aid  from  the  Lega- 
tion. I  had  been  so  long  prepared  for  this  that 
I  agreed  sincerely  and  told  them  I  was  quite  re- 
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signed  to  accept  their  judgment  and  penalty. 
Already  there  appears  in  the  mind  of  the  person 
arrested  a  desire  to  be  told  the  extent  of  one's 
punishment,  and  to  begin  serving  it,  if  only  to  be 
gone  from  the  pressure  and  fear  of  their  presence. 
Before  the  investigations  passed  from  one  to  an- 
other, the  outgoing  one  would  come  near,  bluster, 
slap  me  in  tlie  face:  one  of  the  middle  category 
ordered  me  to  turn  around  and  face  the  wall  and 
then  hit  me  on  several  occasions  with  the  thick  of 
his  palm,  I  imagine,  in  the  back  of  the  neck. 
I  recall  that  this  treatment  was  not  particularly 
painful  nor  frightening,  nor  that  I  was  so  afraid 
of  its  recurrence. 

Before  1  had  broken  down,  I  saw  the  head  of  the 
team  in  the  room  for  half  an  hour — a  short,  stout, 
pasty  faced  individual  of  evident  superior  rank 
to  all  the  others.  Yellowish  tinge,  thinning  hair, 
carelessly  and  slovenly  dress,  no  culture,  great 
energy,  vei-y  sharp  and  cunning,  very  highly 
strung  and  tense,  very  self  assured,  I  suspect,  very 
self  satisfied.  He  professed  and  indicated  more 
knowledge  of  me  than  even  myself.  He  informed 
me  that  he  had  personally  kept  me  under  his  eye 
ever  since  September  9  and  that  I  held  no  secrets 
for  him.  He  went  off  on  a  souvenir  about  a  anti- 
patriotic  act  of  mine  as  far  back  as  1945,  when  I 
had  gone  shooting  ducks  with  General  Oxley  at 
Belem,  on  the  Danube — and  he  accused  me  of  hav- 
ing concealed  my  nationality  at  that  time,  feeling 
secure  in  the  protection  of  my  masters,  the  Eng- 
lish, and  of  having  spoken  English  to  local  Bul- 
garians. And  when  I  made  to  deny  that,  he  came 
out  with  much  self-satisfaction  that  he  liad  been 
there  pereonally,  shadowing  us  in  the  guise  of  a 
local  huntsman.  And  I  had  the  thought  that  this 
bit  of  self  esteem  was  more  for  the  benefit  of  his 
inferiors,  and  not  for  me — but  it  did  not  detract 
from  his  quite  evident  routine,  agility  and  quick- 
ness of  mind,  and  determination.  It  was  he  who 
gloated — there  is  no  other  word — on  the  quixotic 
mental  attitude  of  my  brother,  who  had  refused  in 
a  very  romantic  way  to  translate  for  the  English 
and  inform  the  Security  Militia  at  the  same  time. 
And  the  familiar  way  in  which  he  used  my 
brother's  first  name,  and  recalled  the  further  un- 
happiness  wliich  had  befallen  him,  made  me  think 
it  had  been  him  who  had  ordered  my  brother  to  be 
beaten  up  into  insensibility  in  the  street,  to  pay 
him  for  his  gallantry.  He  lingered  long  on  the 
subject  of  my  private  family  life,  accepting  the 
theory  that  I  had  nothing  anymore  in  common 
with  my  wife,  that  I  had  engaged  in  picking  up 
mistresses  here  and  there,  and  that  I  had  not  cared 
if  my  wife  did  the  same — mentioning  persons  of 
the  tennis  club.  It  was  again  he  that  suggested 
the  parallel  between  my  espionage  and  that  of  the 
Protestant  Ministers — and  that  was  ruthlessly 
taken  up  later  by  his  subordinates,  until  they  had 
got  me  to  tell  them  exactl}'  the  words  that  fitted 
their  theory — that  the  British  were  the  master 
minds  in  all  the  system  of  espionage,  and  that 
this  espionage,  this   loyalty   they  exacted   from 
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<heir  ajjeiits,  included  espionage  on  the  American 
lemplo}  ees  to  tlie  benefit  of  the  English.  He  spe- 
:cifically  mentioned  Ziapkov  as  a  preceding  illus- 
itration  of  this  double  espionage,  and  he  made  me 
Iperceive  that  I  was  to  be  the  second  confii-mation 
of  this  tlieory  of  his.  He  either  lost  his  temper 
in  the  end,  or  had  another  appointment  because  he 
left  me  to  the  others,  and  then  1  was  broken  down 
very  quickly. 

I  was  ordered  to  stand  facing  the  wall  upright 
at  a  distance  which  allowed  me  to  touch  the  wall 
with  two  fingers  of  my  out-stretched  arms.  Then 
to  step  back  some  12  inches,  keep  my  heels  touch- 
ing the  floor,  and  maintain  balance  only  with  the 
contact  of  one  finger  on  each  hand.  And  while 
standing  so,  the  interrogation  continued — nor  was 
1  allowed  to  collect  my  thoughts.  This  posture 
docs  not  appear  unduly  painful,  nor  did  it  particu- 
larly impress  me  in  tne  beginning.  And  yet, 
combined  with  the  mental  strain,  with  the  con- 
tinuous pressure  to  talk,  with  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness and  the  longing  to  go  through  the  thing  and 
be  sent  down  into  silence  and  peace — it  is  a  very 
effective  manner  of  breaking  down  all  resistance. 

I  recall  that  the  muscles  on  my  legs  and  shoulders 
began  to  get  cramped  and  to  tremble,  that  my 
two  fingers  began  to  bend  down  under  the  pres- 
sure, to  get  red  all  over  and  to  ache,  I  remember 
that  I  was  drenched  with  sweat  and  that  I  began 
to  faint,  although  I  had  not  exerted  myself  in 
anyway.  If  I  would  try  to  substitute  the  fore- 
finger to  tlie  big  finger,  I  would  be  instantly  called 
to  order  and  the  same  if  I  tried  to  bolster  my  mid- 
dle finger  by  placing  the  forefinger  over  it.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  the  suffering,  nor  is  there  any 
place  for  hope  that  they  would  take  pity  on  you. 
And  when  the  trembling  increases  up  to  the  point 
when  I  collapsed,  they  made  me  sit  and  speak.  I 
did  get  several  minutes  respite,  catching  my 
breath,  and  wiping  my  face  but  when  I  had  uttered 
again  that  I  was  innocent,  it  was  the  wall  again. 

And  after  a  time  of  this,  I  broke  down.  I  told 
them  I  was  willing  and  eager  to  tell  them  all  they 
waiited.  The  main  appeal  is  to  end  the  pain,  to 
stop  needless,  futile  resistance,  and  to  come  nearer 
to  the  moment  when  they  would  let  me  in  peace. 
And  there  is  an  enormous  deception  there,  even 
more  effective  in  the  successive  breakdowns  of  any 
remaining  resistance. 

I  was  allowed  to  pull  the  chair  to  me,  in  the 
corner,  and  sit  down.  Already  the  legs  had  be- 
come stiffened,  and  equilibrium  was  not  easy. 
All  while  I  caught  my  breath  and  tried  to  stop  my 
trembling,  they  allowed  me  a  cigarette,  out  of  my 
own  pack  of  Chesterfields  and  even  lit  it  for  me. 
At  this  moment  I  believed  that  I  had  covered  the 
worst  and  that  I  would  tell  them  I  am  a  spy  and 
a  traitor  and  that  I  would  be  sent  below  into  a 
cell  to  await  or  serve  my  punishment.  And  that 
did  not  appear  very  grim  at  the  moment. 

It  is  a  very  painful  surprise  to  realize  the  error 

II  was  in.  The  interrogation  took  on  again,  unre- 
ilaxed.    Here  I  want  to  describe  their  method  of 


interrogation :  You  are  a  spy  and  a  traitor,  tell 
us  what  tasks  you  were  given  to  do,  who  gave  them 
to  you,  in  what  manner  and  with  whose  help  you 
achieved  them  and  to  whom  and  in  what  manner 
did  you  report.  No  further  indication  and  no 
generalities,  no  overall  statements  of  guilt  ac- 
cepted. And  this  went  on,  hour  after  hour, 
throughout  the  night,  throughout  the  day,  without 
respite  or  end.  How  can  I  best  explain  ?  The  only 
straw  for  which  I  could  reach  is  the  impression 
that  I  had,  in  my  emptied,  vacant  thoughts,  of 
some  sentence  that  had  pleased  them,  or  that  had 
conformed  with  the  pattern  I  had  so  often  seen  in 
the  newspapers.  And  if  I  were  to  stop  and  plead 
fatigue,  or  poor  memory,  or  ask  to  rest — the  wall 
again  and  again,  and  the  slaps,  and  the  blows  in  tho 
nape.  And  I  remembered  I  would  come  up  gasping 
and  talk  and  talk  and  feel  utterly  broken.  It 
began  with  my  pre-war  origin — the  well-to-do 
bourgeois  family,  the  American  school,  the  attrac- 
tion of  English  prestige  and  power.  September 
9 — I  am  a  class  enemy,  if  only  my  antecedents  have 
made  me  into  a  natural  class  enemy.  Then,  turn 
this  class  enmity  into  active  resistance — then  come 
the  British — hasten  to  place  myself  in  their  service. 
General  Oxlcy,  a  figure  they  most  earnestly  hate 
and  mistrust,  is  for  them  the  agent  of  the  British 
Intelligence  Service,  with  the  underhandedness 
and  ruthlessness  and  danger  that  one  finds  in  a 
crime  novel.  To  them,  however,  it  is  very  real. 
So,  upon  our  meeting,  Oxley  adopts  me  as  his 
chief  agent  here.  He  is  interested  in  economic, 
political,  and  military  data  on  Bulgaria.  I  there- 
upon oblige  and  acquaint  him  with  Hadji  Christov, 
an  expert  in  the  rubber  industry,  with  Palankov 
and  Ivan  Mihailov,  experts  in  the  timber  industry, 
with  Kiril  Pajkuric.  expert  in  ports,  port  installa- 
tion and  shipping.  Do  they  supply  him  with  such 
secret  data?  They  did.  How?  I  had  frequently 
seen  them  making  themselves  at  home  in  the  Gen- 
eral's house  and  they  had  boasted  to  me  of  his 
good  graces.  What  else  did  he  make  you  do?  If 
I  point  out  that  in  1945  and  1946,  Oxley  had  free 
contact  with  all  Bulgarian  leaders  in  politics  and 
economy,  that  he  must  have  preferred  opposition 
leaders  and  big  business  leaders  to  me,  that  was  not 
accepted.  What  else?  The  elections.  Oxley  told 
me  to  "pro-agitate"  among  my  friends  and  rela- 
tives to  support  the  slogan  of  the  postponement 
of  the  elections.  In  writing?  No.  When? 
Among  my  friends  and  relatives.  Who  were  they  ? 
The  Shipkovs,  Gueshovs,  Kirtchevs,  Petrovitches. 
Did  you  tell  them  you  were  specifically  author- 
ized to  transmit  Oxley's  assurances?  Yes.  They 
even  were  instructed  by  me  to  pass  on  the  good 
news  to  all  their  friends  and  relations.  But  tliere 
was  an  active  opposition  press  at  the  time  calling 
on  the  people  to  desist — no  matter. 

Another  similarity  with  previous  trials.  What 
else  did  you  do  with  Oxley  s  I  cannot  remember. 
Did  you  send  him  a  statement  slandering  the 
government  and  asking  for  foreign  intervention? 
No — No — We  have  a  document  which  bears  your 
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signature,  that  of  Hadji  Stankov,  Lawyer,  Gan- 
clio  Ganchev.  Can  you  deny  that?  And,  in  the 
end  of  ends  I  admitted  having  signed  this  peti- 
tion— just  as  poor  Hadji,  poor  Stankov  and  the 
others  had  signed  it. 

Oxley  again,  endlessly.  Oxley  spying,  with  my 
connivance,  on  the  Soviet  troops,  on  the  garrison 
in  Yambol,  on  the  port  facilities  in  Bourgas  and 
Varna,  on  the  Danube  frontier,  on  the  railroad 
tunnel  at  Kunino  in  the  Iskar  gorge.  On  the  Beli 
Iskar  water  sivpply  dam.  On  the  Americans.  Oh 
yes.  It  was  Oxley  who  transferred  me  to  be  the 
translator  at  tHe  American  Legation  with  instruc- 
tions to  tell  him  in  private  in  his  home  what  the 
Americans  thought,  planned,  acted,  whom  they 
saw,  what  their  spies  were.  Oxley's  shooting  trips 
only  served  to  cover  the  espionage. 

Then,  the  Americans.  Barnes,  Kewinkel, 
Strong,  Wiezel,  Horner,  Courtney,  the  Minister, 
every  single  officer  and  clerk,  past  and  present. 
Every  member  of  the  Military  Missions,  American 
and  English.  Whom  had  I  been  placed  under — 
whom  had  I  acquainted  with  them,  whom  had  I 
won  over  for  their  espionage.  This  does  not  give 
a  true  impression — such  questions  were  not 
raised — they  were  suggested — and  it  is  truer  to  be- 
lieve that  these  were  questions  I  placed  at  myself 
and  strove  to  answer  to  their  satisfaction.  What 
reports  had  I  made  to  the  Americans?  The  hos- 
tility of  the  peasants ;  the  poor  crops ;  the  drought. 
Arrests,  beatings,  internments.  I  had  dravm  up  a 
report  on  the  Pernik  mines  for  Strong,  compiled 
from  tables  and  data  in  the  1942  Statistical  Year- 
book and  the  Jubilee  Edition  of  the  Pernik  Mines, 
working  in  the  library  of  the  Regional  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  I  had  drawn  up,  on  Courtney's 
request,  a  table  on  the  disappearances  of  persons 
from  1944  on,  extracting  them  from  the  Official 
Gazette  legal  publications.  I  had  kept  up  a  file 
of  biographies  of  leaders  in  the  government  and 
party.  I  had  served  as  interpreter  for  Kewinkel 
and  Horner  in  their  conversations  with  Petkov  in 
early  1947  when  Petkov  had  asked  for  help,  had 
admitted  his  comi^licity  in  the  military  conspir- 
acies but  had  said  that  he  would  have  to  deny  any 
complicity  to  keep  up  appearances.  I  had  the 
task  of  explaining  and  interpreting  major  events — 
the  political  ones  to  Courtney  and  the  Minister, 
the  economic  ones  to  Eecknagel.  I  had  made  a 
report  to  Recknagel  on  the  spurious  sincerity  of 
the  Central  Committee  decision  to  reform  the 
LCAF,  by  distorting  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  government  commissions.  I  had  reported  to 
Courtney  on  the  terror  which  accompanied  the 
May  15  elections,  on  how  I  had  been  threatened 
to  vote  correctly,  on  the  arrests  of  those  who  had 
not  known  better.  I  had  informed  Courtney  of 
public  opinion  in  the  Traicho  Rostov  affair,  on 
Macedonia,  on  Titoism  I  had  exaggerated,  de- 
formed and  invented  in  order  to  strain  relations, 
provoke  hatred  and  cause  foreign  intervention. 
Wlio  of  the  Americans  is  an  intelligence  agent — 
Coui'tney,  possibly  the  Minister,  possibly  all  the 
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rest.  Allan?  Yes.  The  military?  Yes.  After' 
Oxley  left,  I  had  continued  to  spy  on  the  Ameri- 
cans by  reporting  to  Bennett  or  to  Green.  Wliat 
had  I  spied  upon — here  I  believe  I  bogged  down 
and  do  not  remember  that  they  did  press  the  ques- 
tion. Li  Cham  Koria,  Yatsevitch  had  connected 
me  with  Greenhill.  I  could  not  think  up  any  es- 
pionage task  Greenhill  had  given  me  except  that 
he  was  very  amiable  and  said  he  would  keep  in 
touch  with  me.  Wliat  was  your  salary — 52,000 
leva  seemed  to  satisfy.  For  the  Commissary  ?  20,- 
000.  What  were  your  wife's  duties  and  salary — 
accountant,  15,000^without  much  interest.  Wlio 
did  the  Legation  suspect  of  serving  the  militia  ! 
Georgi  Angelov — Who  else  ?  I  said  I  did  not  trust 
anybody  else.  Do  you  correspond  with  Oxley  and 
with  American  friends  abroad?  Yes — Wiezel, 
Potts,  Leyland.  I  send  my  letters  by  outgoing 
Americans  who  oblige  in  mailing  them  abroad  and 
occasionally  bring  in  letters.  A  great  amount  of 
suspicion  on  Wiezel,  his  friendship  with  the  Min- 
ister. A  lot  of  questioning  on  Potts,  on  Cheshme, 
whom  they  said  had  reached  America  with  my 
help.  How  about  Miss  Pilts — she  does  the  edi- 
torials and  no  further  interest.  How  about  Rous- 
sev,  Mishkov?  I  have  never  collaborated  with 
them  in  collecting  information.  How  about  your 
personal  letter  to  Maynard  Barnes,  asking  for 
intervention.  First,  I  refused  having  ever  writ- 
ten MBB,  later  confessed.  How  about  your  mis- 
tresses, who  are  they,  when  did  you  meet,  how 
often,  in  whose  apartments?  And  there  comes  a 
time  when  I  found  myself  in  such  unbearable 
depths  of  degradation  and  miserv  that  I  would 
gladly  have  ended  it  all  at  once.  You  plead  with 
them  not  to  force  you  to  incriminate  innocent  per- 
sons, persons  whom  you  have  never  engaged  in 
any  such  activity — no  response.  Speak  on,  tell  us 
more.  All  about  Secoulov ;  when  I  had  heard  from 
Borissevitch,  what  did  the  Legation  suspect,  what 
had  Secoulov  told  the  Minister  wlien  ]\q  had  first 
returned  from  his  interview  with  the  militia. 
Wliat  Bulgarians  know  the  Minister?  Did  the 
Minister  have  love  affairs  with  the  crowd  at  the 
tennis?    Oh,  and  so  on,  endlessly. 

Out  of  the  jumbled  memories,  some  impi'essions 
stand  out  vivid.  One:  they  are  not  over  inter- 
ested in  what  you  tell  them.  It  would  appear  that 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  this  treatment  is  to  break 
you  down  completely,  and  deprive  you  of  any  will 
power  or  private  thought  or  self  esteem,  which 
they  achieve  remarkably  quickly.  And  tliey  seem 
to  i^ursue  a  classic  confession,  well  rounded  off  in 
the  phraseology,  explaining  why  you  were  induced 
by  environment  and  education  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  enemies  of  communism,  how  you  placed 
your  capacities  in  their  service,  what  ultimate  goal 
did  you  pursue — the  overthrow  of  the  people's  gov- 
ernment through  foreign  intervention.  And  they 
appear  to  place  importance  on  the  parallel  ap- 
pearance of  rei)entance  and  self-condemnation  that 
come  up  with  the  breaking  down  of  their  prisoner. 
Second :   I    rarely   could    perceive    any    personal 
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hatred  or  emnity  for  me — contempt  certainly  but 
sooner  nii  academic  detached  dcalinf;  witli  an  an- 
noyin<;  problem  in  order  to  achieve  the  fxoal,  and 
a  fanatic,  rabid  obsci^sion  of  devotion  to  Com- 
munism and  hatred  for  Anglo-American  resistance 
to  them — all  the  newspaper  talUs  is  to  them  gospel 
truth.  And  in  this  respect  they  are  to  be  taken 
as  disciples  and  fervent  followers  of  the  dogma. 
Not  much  imagination,  nor  quick  brains  nor 
much  intellectual  baggage  nor  sensitivity — but 
enormous  stores  of  character,  undeviating  loyalty 
to  their  creed,  fanatic  belief  in  their  own  cause, 
fanatic  hatred  and  mistrust  of  anything  else.  No 
possible  contact  with  them  on  any  intermediai-y 
grounds.  No  fear  of  possible  retribution,  not 
within  the  ranks  that  I  met.  No  conscience,  unless 
that  of  their  duty  to  their  creed. 

Toward  the  evening  of  Sunday,  I  had  given 
them  satisfaction.  They  gave  me  a  glass  of  water, 
a  bit  of  bread  which  I  could  not  eat,  and  altered 
their  bearing.  I  had  been  taken  to  urinate  in  a 
nearby  toilet.  And  I  was  given  a  cigarette,  and 
time  to  relax  and  control  my  trembling — hands, 
feet,  teeth,  so  that  I  could  write  down  what  I  had 
told  them.  It  was  then — just  before  I  sat  down  to 
write,  visited  by  the  chief  who  seemed  satisfied 
and  mentioned,  or  sooner  alluded  to,  my  nearly 
freedom  in  exchange  for  perfect  frankness  and 
sincerity,  and  I  remember  him  mentiomng  my 
daughter  and  that  it  was  worth  while  looking  up 
to  seeing  her  again. 

I  wrote  six  lined  pages,  beginning  with  my  un- 
fortunate origin  and  eduction,  my  formation  into 
a  class  enemy,  than  a  description  of  my  espionage 
with  stress  on  each  individual  task — who  had  en- 
trusted me  with  it.  when,  how  I  had  achieved  it, 
whom  I  had  enrolled  to  help,  how  I  had  handed 
in  my  report.  At  the  end,  a  plain  statement  of  the 
purpose  I  had  been  pursuing — the  destruction  of 
the  regime  through  foreign  intervention.  Signa- 
ture after  that — and  although  my  deposition  was 
controlled  and  checked  paragraph  by  paragraph 
by  the  two  lesser  persons  on  duty,  one  of  the  supe- 
riors insisted  that  I  add  specific  information  as  to 
my  secret  preference  for  the  British  and  on  my 
spying  for  them  on  the  Americans. 

When  that  was  completed,  I  was  allowed  a 
cigarette  and  some  rest  and  I  remember  dozing 
off  straight  away.  Then  one  of  the  superiors  went 
into  a  lengthy  preparation  of  my  future,  on  my 
youth,  my  daughter,  on  the  necessity  to  reform 
and  be  an  honest  Bulgarian — on  my  acceptance  to 
collaborate  secretly  with  the  State  Security  and 
report  to  them  everj^hing  I  see,  hear  or  learn  of 
the  attempts  of  foreign  spj'  centrals  to  undermine 
the  people  in  Bulgaria.  He  dictated  the  thing  to 
me  in  most  solemn  manner,  and  I  wrote  and  signed. 
Then,  giving  me  repeated  warnings  of  their  omnis- 
cience— he  said  that  if  I  were  to  tell  Courtney, 
Courtney  would  tell  the  English  and  they  would 
immediately  come  to  know — he  gave  me  back  my 
possessions,  made  me  check  them — oh  no,  lie  asked 
me  to  suggest  a  pseudonym  under  which  I  was  to 
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send  in  my  reports.  Wlien  I  could  not  draw  any- 
thing fioin  my  head — he  suggested  the  word 
"Kanienov."'  lie  said  that  I  was  to  return  home 
and  go  to  work  on  Monday  as  usual.  The  first 
task  would  be  for  me  to  give  him  a  lengthy  char- 
acter study  of  each  of  the  Americans  together  with 
biograph3^  He  then  gave  me  the  time — 8 :  SO  p.m., 
and  the  place — the  Sennnary  Square,  where  the 
train  turns,  ten  meters  within  the  highroad  to 
Dragolevitsi,  on  the  following  evening  where  I 
would  be  given  further  orders.  Then  I  was  led 
out  of  the  building,  and  left  in  very  friendly  man- 
ner in  front  of  the  tram  stop.  I  never  thought  of 
my  bicycle  but  I  remember  his  mentioning  that  I 
would  not  be  able  to  ride  it  straight  away.  Indeed 
I  would  not — I  still  had  cramped  muscles  and 
hardly  any  sense  of  balance.  I  headed  for  home 
with  a  completely  blank  head,  thinking  only  of 
cold  water  to  wash  in.  Got  home,  washed,  opened 
a  can  of  sausage  with  some  red  wine,  and  went  to 
bed. 

In  the  morning  I  overslept.  No  one  in  the 
apartment.  As  I  was  gathering  my  thoughts  and 
making  ready  to  leave,  a  Miss  Kalcheva  appeared, 
a  cousin  of  mine,  who  told  me  that  Yoli  had 
called  her  on  the  phone  from  Varna  after  getting 
no  reply  from  me.  I  put  a  call  for  Varna  and 
told  her  that  I  had  been  out  on  Vitosha  on  Sunday 
alone  and  had  not  heard  the  phone.  As  the  Varna 
line  did  not  come  through  soon  enough,  I  left  her 
to  reassure  Yoli  and  left  for  work. 

In  the  Legation,  my  first  obsession  was  to  clear 
my  conscience  of  the  sense  of  guilt  I  had  for  all 
the  people  I  had  incriminated.  I  wrote  a  brief 
statement  in  the  morning,  intending  to  enlarge  on 
it  in  the  afternoon.  I  could  not  do  so  as  I  wished 
as  I  felt  observed  and  attended  all  the  time  by 
other  Bulgarian  employees.  I  locked  the  two  in 
my  drawer,  of  which  I  had  given  Courtney  a  key, 
left  the  office,  saw  my  mother  for  a  brief  period, 
and  went  to  keep  my  appointment.  Either  be- 
cause of  imagination  or  reality,  I  felt  that  I  was 
tailed  in  every  movement  I  made.  I  waited  for 
21/2  houi-s  by  the  entrance  of  "Serdiva"  milk  shop 
No.  52  and  by  the  door  of  postoffice  No.  26  on  the 
corner  of  the  square  but  nobody  came.  So  I  re- 
turned home.  On  Tuesday,  I  tried  first  through 
Wallace  and  then  through  Burke  to  get  Courtney 
to  call  me  in  the  oi'dinary  way.  When  he  did  not, 
I  sent  up  the  two  statements  through  Burke  and 
when  that  was  done  I  knew  that  the  militia  no 
longer  had  any  power  to  use  me  and  to  use  my 
words  against  other  people. 

Later,  on  the  same  day,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
relate  my  experience  in  as  much  detail  as  I  could 
recall  to  the  Minister. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  points  very  clear.  I 
have  been  officially  connected,  first  with  the  British 
Military  Mission,  and  then  with  the  American 
Legation,  from  the  end  of  1944  up  to  now.  And 
from  the  very  beginning,  I  have  even  more  clearly 
understood  and  borne  the  mistrust,  suspicion  and 
hatred  of  the  regime  for  anybody  who  is  in  any 
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way  connected  with  the  British  or  Americans. 
This  feeling  of  oppression  and  fear  has  grown 
steadily,  first  because  of  the  chain  of  iinhappiness 
and  hardship  which  have  descended  on  my  friends 
and  relatives — my  two  sisters  expelled  from  their 
homes  with  their  families  and  deported  to  the 
province ;  my  brother,  first  beaten  into  insensibility 
in  the  street,  with  a  cowed  spirit  afterwards,  later 
packed  off  to  a  concentration  camp;  my  closest 
friends  arrested,  obviously  subjected  to  some  simi- 
lar method  of  intimidation,  and  then,  one  of  them 
has  disappeared,  the  other  doing  his  second  stretch 
in  a  concentration  camp;  the  succession  of  other 
Bulgarian  Legation  employees  who  are  arrested 
and  either  disappear  from  view  or  are  reported 
hanged.  This  is  in  parallel  to  the  other  instances 
of  fear,  those  that  are  featured  in  the  newspapers 
and  which  I  have  had  to  tranlate — a  translation 
which  has  been  more  and  more  personally  de- 
pressing with  time.  This  depression  is  aug- 
mented by  a  feeling  of  helplessness  and  despair, 
no  possibility  of  evasion,  no  issue,  no  real  hope  for 
assistance  or  protection  by  the  Legation,  not  while 
the  militia  alone  has  force  on  its  side.  Resigna- 
tion is  achieved  to  a  certain  extent  never  enough 
to  keep  off  the  fear  of  the  day  when  it  will  arrive 
on  me.  And  the  last  instance,  that  of  Secoulov, 
was  very  difficult  to  resign  myself  to. 

Therefore,  when  I  had  been  resisting  them  in  the 
first  day,  I  had  long  since  been  prepared  to  accept 
my  lot — prison,  concentration  camp,  without  any 
hope  for  reprieve.  From  that  it  is  easy  to  decide 
to  end  the  struggle,  accept  their  accusation,  give 
them  satisfaction,  and  be  allowed  to  relax  my  mind. 
And  this  breaking  in  is  immediately  followed  by 
the  i-ealization  that  it  is  not  the  end  but  the  begin- 
ning of  an  even  more  painful  period,  much  more 
degrading — because  before  I  believed  I  would  draw 
upon  myself  their  penalty  by  agreeing  to  their  ac- 
cusations and  the  thought  of  prison  or  camp  for 
myself  only  is  not  so  awful  as  that  moment.  How- 
ever, with  the  first  acceptance,  my  power  of  re- 
sistance grew  weaker  and  I  slipped  steadily  lower 
and  lower,  not  only  drawing  punishment,  but  time 
and  time  again  speaking  of  others,  friends  and 
relatives  of  mine,  involving  them  in  deeds  or 
thoughts  utterly  untrue,  imfounded,  slanderous. 
And  then  the  feeling  of  resistance  is  wholly 
broken;  and  I  remember  going  deeper  and  deeper 
in  this  awful  disloyalty,  feeling  utterly  degraded 
and  wretched,  and  yet  powerless  to  protest  and 
deny.  Indeed,  the  only  things  I  did  not  tell  them 
were  things  they  never  thought  of  leading  me  into 
describing.  At  the  end,  when  I  wrote  down  the 
confession  of  guilt  and  repentance,  I  remember 
that  the  whole  thing  appeared  fantastic  and  ridic- 
ulous but  it  seemed  to  give  them  complete  satis- 
faction. 

Clear  memory  came  back  to  me  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, August  22,  when  I  started  out  to  work.  My 
most  anxious  thoughts  then  and  thereafter  were 
to  cleanse  myself  of  some  of  this  depravity  and 
baseness  which  I  had  accepted,  by  giving  the  Lega- 
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tion  a  true  statement  of  the  whole  affair,  and  deny- 
ing the  militia  the  possibility  to  make  any  use  of 
my  statement  and  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  would 
depi'ive  the  militia  of  the  chance  to  use  my  writings 
against  any  of  those  friends  of  mine.  Therefore, 
I  state  in  full  earnestness  and  truth,  freely  and 
eagerly,  that  any  statement  that  I  may  have  made 
orally  or  in  writing  to  the  militia  about  Georgi 
Petrovitch,  Venediv  Kirtchev,  Yoli  Shipkova, 
Georgi  Georgiev,  Ivan  Secoulov,  Cheshme,  Hadji 
Christov,  my  brother  Krustcho  Shipkov,  Ivan 
Mihailov,  Palankov,  Stankov,  Ganchev,  Detchko 
Uzunov,  Mladjov,  Nikola  Stanchev  of  the  Bala- 
banov  restaurant,  and  possible  others,  involving 
any  or  all  of  them  in  subversive  espionage  or  other 
punishable  acts  is  false,  untrue,  and  dragged  out 
of  me  against  my  will,  against  any  knowledge  of 
actual  truth,  under  duress.  And  I  want  the  Lega- 
tion to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  militia  that 
any  attempt  of  theirs  to  make  use  of  that  state- 
ment of  mine  will  be  countered  by  exposure  of  this 
letter  of  mine.  I  also  want  to  testify  that  all 
the  admissions  of  guilt  forced  from  me  by  the 
militia  involving  espionage  or  subversive  activity 
of  my  employers  of  the  British  Mission  or  later 
the  American  Legation,  requested  of  me  by  these 
institutions  or  by  any  of  their  officers,  and  exe- 
cuted by  me,  as  the  militia  has  made  me  indicate, 
ai-e  false,  untrue,  imaginary  and  preposterous  and 
have  no  foundation  whatever.  At  no  time,  in  no 
manner,  and  under  no  pretext  have  I  been  asked  or 
instructed  by  the  American  Legation  or  its  officers, 
or  by  the  British  Mission  or  its  officers,  to  engage 
in  any  subversive,  underhand  espionage  activity. 
And  1  furthermore  request  that  this  statement  here 
be  made  public  and  used  to  justify  both  the  good 
name  of  the  Legation  and  my  name  in  case  the 
militia  attempt  to  make  use  of  the  confession  they 
drew  out  of  me. 

I  sign  this  preceding  deposition  in  full  sincerity 
and  honesty,  certifying  its  truth  and  earnestness. 

Michael  Shipkov 


I  have  previously  attempted  to  describe  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  chief  of  the  seven  men  who  ques- 
tioned me. 

Next  in  rank  came  the  two  inspectors,  or  such  I 
suppose  them  to  be.  The  first,  who  spent  far  more 
time  on  me  than  the  other,  api^eared  to  bo  around 
30-38  years  of  age,  height  S'lO",  slight  but  wiry 
build,  dark  suit,  no  necktie,  better  attended  ap- 
pearance than  his  superior.  Sallow  face,  brown 
eyes,  clean  shaven,  dark  wavy  hair,  slightly  Jewish 
cast  of  face.  Thin  face,  prominent  cheekbones, 
sunken  cheeks.  Soft  spoken  most  of  the  while, 
slow  voice,  more  self-contained  than  his  superior. 
However,  it  had  been  him  who  administered  the 
blows  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  most  of  the 
slapping.    Cleanshaven. 

His  colleague,  whom  I  assume  of  equal  rank,  is 
somewhat    shorter — n'S",    stockier,    of    approxi- 
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mately  the  same  ape,  abundant  hair,  hard  face,  and 
extraurdiiuiry  eyes — blue  with  the  white  circle  of 
the  eyeball  very  markedly  stressing  the  blue  of  the 
center.  Very  hard  and  assured  bearing.  No  neck- 
tie, gray  suit,  I  believe  he  was  the  one  who  was  to 
meet  mo  on  Monday  evening  for  further  instruc- 
tions.   Cleanshaven. 

The  two  teams  of  lesser  oflRcials :  of  the  first  team, 
one  of  the  men  nuist  have  been  around  thirty  years 
of  ii":e.  tall — six  feet,  well  built  with  a  remarkably 
handsome  and  soft  face,  manly,  excellent  features, 
black  hair  brushed  back,  soft  spoken,  deliberate, 
almost  gentle  in  his  attitude  toward  me.  He  never 
pressed  me  for  time.  He  also  stated  that  he  felt 
no  contempt,  but  that  his  duty  was  plain.  Clean- 
shaven. 

His  partner,  age  under  30.  tall,  well  built,  some- 
what on  the  heavy  side.  Black  hair,  dark  com- 
plexion, black  eyebrows,  deep  set  dark  eyes,  very 
close  to  each  other,  prominent  nose ;  height — 5'11" 
( ?).  The  least  educated  of  the  lot  and  the  hardest 
driver.  Dark  suit,  clean  shaven.  Heavj'  beard 
on  chin. 

The  second  team — the  one — very  heavy  build, 
age  about  35,  very  abundant  and  very  black  hair, 
thick  black  moustache  trimmed  to  the  length  of 
the  upper  lip,  must  weigh  close  on  200  lbs.  Im- 
movable features,  very  slow  routined  mind,  very 
little  education.  He  stumbled  at  first  through  the 
questions  in  militia  form  "10-T''  which  I  was  ques- 
tioned on,  and  found  it  difficult  to  inscribe  my 
replies.  Most  of  the  time  he  dawdled  and  scribbled 
with  pen  on  whatever  paper  he  had  on  the  desk. 

His  partner,  age  30,  tall — six  feet,  lanky,  dark 

brown  hair,  suntanned  face,  prominent  eyes,  nose, 

wide    and   thick   lower   lip — Jewish    extraction? 

Brown  suit  with  a  sporty  cut.     Poorly  educated, 

I  very  hard  in  his  attitude.    Cleanshaven. 

I      I  cannot  recall  well  the  man  who  arrested  me  in 

i  the  street  although  he  must  have  been  of  a  still 

inferior  rank. 

I  recall  some  other  details  that  might  throw 
further  light  on  this  experience  of  mine.  I  be- 
lieved I  explained  tliat  the  endless  interrogation 
seemed  to  be  intended  (a)  as  breaking  down  resist- 
ance and  paralyzing  independent  thought,  and  (b) 
;i-  adapting  the  "confessions"  obtained  to  their 
piLttern.  And  whatever  did  not  fit  that  pat- 
tcTU  was  brushed  aside,  and  the  subject  was  main- 
tained until  at  the  end  some  incredible  story  would 
stem  to  fit  and  satisfy  them.  As  they  maintained 
their  questioning  on  a  very  general  tone,  without 
(1  i  roct  prodding  or  suggestions  on  the  matter  of  the 
iiHiinent,  very  often  I  was  completely  at  a  loss  as 
"'lat  to  think  up,  and  their  resentment  at  these 
in  I  productive  moments  made  me  even  more  bewil- 
ilricd.  Example:  they  had  stated  they  had  in 
tli'ir  possession  a  document  bearing  my  signature 
along  with  those  of  Stankov,  Hadji  and  others, 
which  had  been  intended  to  defame  the  Father- 
land Front  regime  before  the  western  world. 
When  pressure  and  force  brought  me  to  cease  deny- 
ing, I  was  then  made  to  describe  the  contents  of 
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this  document — a  grotesque  fumbling  to  produce 
whatever  1  could  recall  at  the  moment  of  the  al- 
leged letters  of  complaint  of  the  Bulgarian  opposi- 
tion to  political  friends  abroad.  And  this  detailed 
guesswork,  even  to  the  person  it  was  addressed  to, 
did  not  displease  them  but  they  would  keep  on 
prodding  me  to  talk  until  some  word  or  thought 
seenuHl  to  please  them — when  I  recall  the  actual 
matter  that  I  wrote  down  for  them,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  intelligent  reader  would  even  stop 
to  doubt^ — it  seems  so  utterly  preposterous.  When 
we  were  on  the  subject  of  the  biographical  notes 
of  Bulgarian  leaders,  I  had  said  that  what  we 
could  not  translate  from  the  press,  we  obtained 
from  the  editors  of  the  opposition  newspaper 
Zemedelsko  Zname.  Questioned  "How?" — I  re- 
member I  said  that  we  had  sent  Messenger  Ivan 
Angelov  to  obtain  the  biographies  of  the  Agrarian 
leaders  from  the  editors.  After  some  moments 
in  which  they  pondered  this,  they  accused  me  of 
lying  and  bade  me  tell  them  the  truth.  So  after 
other  tries,  I  produced  the  tale  that  I  had  gone  to 
ask  Bourov  to  give  me  brief  biographical  sketches 
of  those  leaders.  I  was  then  questioned  on  whether 
I  had  known  Bourov  personally.  I  was  asked  to 
name  his  street  and  floor — and  that  appeared  to 
give  them  satisfaction.  When  relating  the  details 
of  the  hunting  trips  with  (Jeneral  Oxiey,  they  had 
made  me  follow  the  line  of  deliberate  espionage  on 
the  part  of  OxIey,  and  of  the  latter's  taking  photos 
and  making  sketches  along  his  travels.  And  that 
seemed  to  satisfy  them  comi)letely,  until  I  men- 
tioned the  presence  of  the  Soviet  liaison  officer  on 
the  trips.  And  thereafter  the  photos  and  sketches 
were  abandoned. 

I  have  said  that  the  final  statement  in  writing 
was  completed  with  the  constant  inspection  and 
control  of  one  of  them,  word  by  word,  sentence  by 
sentence,  even  to  the  grammar.  I  recall  that  I 
had  written  "I  had  wilfully  distorted  the  text 
and  the  meaning"  of  newspaper  articles  and  des- 
patches in  order  to  defame  and  slander  the  gov- 
ernment." That  appeared  to  give  satisfaction. 
However,  at  the  very  end  of  my  detention,  when 
one  of  the  inspectors  was  reading  over  the  state- 
ment, he  apparently  saw  a  snag — the  text  could  not 
conceivably  be  distorted — was  that  a  weakness? 
So  he  came  back  on  this  subject.  I  recall  I  had 
the  )5resence  of  mind  to  insert  the  negative  term 
"not"  before  the  word  "text,"  and  the  insertion  is 
quite  obvious  by  the  compressed  lettering,  and  to 
substitute  the  adverb  "but"  to  the  word  "and" 
after  the  word  text — that  substitution  was  again 
noticeable.  So,  we  obtained  "distorted  not  the 
text  but  the  meaning" — and  that  ended  the  matter. 

I  recall  a  very  prolonged  period  of  prodding 
at  the  time  when  they  instructed  me  to  specify 
what  information  I  had  been  secretly  supplying 
to  General  Oxley  on  the  Americans.  What  indeed 
was  the  core  of  my  espionage  mission  within  the 
American  Legation,  what  could  I  have  told  the 
British  that  would  seem  reasonable  and  would 
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give  satisfaction  to  my  interrogators.  The  con- 
fession by  itself  of  such  espionage  was  not  accept- 
able. And  after  endless  summons  to  tell  the  truth, 
endless  threats  not  to  conceal  anything,  they 
abandoned  the  matter— I  believe  the  best  I  could 
invent  to  end  the  matter  was  their  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  opposition  and  their  direct  conver- 
sations with  Nikola  Petkov.  _ 

I  do  not  know  what  made  them  discontmue  the 
investigation.  They  may  have  believed  I  was  al- 
ready completely  broken  and  would  be  subservient 
and  useful  in  the  future  and  deprived  of  any  initi- 
ative. Or  they  may  have  been  otherwise  instruc- 
ted from  above.  Or  it  may  be  that  they  could  not 
extract  any  more  sense  out  of  me  at  the  time. 

M.  Shipkov 


THE  CASE  OF  MICHAEL  SHIPKOV 

[Released  to  the  press  Fehruary  21] 

Following  the  tragic  death,  in  August  1949,  of 
Ivan  Secoulov,  Bulgarian  translator,  employed  by 
the  American  Legation  at  Sofia,  3  days  following 
his  arrest  by  the  Secret  Police,  the  Minister,  Don- 
ald R.  Heath,  had  good  reason  to  fear  that  the 
same  fate  would  befall  Michael  Shipkov,  the  only 
remaining  translator  of  the  Legation.  At  the  lat- 
ter's  request,  therefore,  he  made  a  personal  appeal 
to  the  Foreign  Office  to  grant  exit  visas  to  Mr. 
Shipkov  and  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and 
child.  This  request  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
Foreign  Office  had  been  unable  to  prevent  the 
militia  from  persecuting  and  killing  local  employ- 
ees of  the  Legation.  The  Foreign  Office  was  in- 
formed that  compliance  with  the  request  would  be 
interpreted  by  the  United  States  Government  as 
concrete  evidence  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  s 
sincere  desire  to  restore  some  degree  of  comity 
to  United  States-Bulgarian  relations,  already 
strained  as  a  consequence  of  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment's violation  of  its  international  obligations 
and  its  harassment  of  American  officials. 

Shortly  following  this  approach,  INIichacl  Ship- 
kov was  arrested  without  prior  notice  on  August 
20,  1949.  He  was  interrogated  for  an  uninter- 
rupted period  of  32  hours  and  tortured  into  mak- 
ing false  confessions  of  having  committed  imag- 
inary acts  of  sabotage  and  espionage  against  the 
Bulgarian  Government,  implicating  his  personal 
friends  and  officials  of  the  American  and  British 
Legations.  Threatened  at  first  that  he  could  only 
escape  the  death  penalty  and  execution  by  signing 
a  complete  confession,  Shipkov  was  finally  released 
on  the  basis  of  a  signed  agreement,  extracted  from 
him,  to  return  to  the  Legation  and  act  as  a  spy- 
informer  for  the  police. 

At  the  risk  of  losing  his  life,  Shipkov  had  the 
strength  of  character  and  courage  to  overcome  his 
personal  fear  and  voluntarily  to  reveal  in  detail 
to  the  Legation,  in  a  sworn  statement,  the  plot  of 
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the  Militia  and  the  methods  used  by  it  to  bend  him 

to  its  will.  ,^.,-^. 

In  the  light  of  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  Militia 
and  of  the  courage  and  devotion  to  his  ideals  shown 
by  Shipkov,  it  would  have  been  a  betrayal  of  all 
principles  of  humanity  to  have  turned  him  out  of 
the  Chancery  straight  into  the  hands  of  the  secret 
police  and  certain  death.  Consequently,  the  Min- 
ister granted  Shipkov's  request  to  remain  in  the 
Chancery  while  attempts  were  continued  by  the 
Ministry  to  obtain  official  permission  for  Shipkov 
and  his  family  to  leave  Bulgaria.  The  fact  that 
Shipkov  was  permitted  to  reside  in  the  Chancery 
did  not  contsitute  a  grant  of  asylum  since  the  Le- 
gation had  not  been  informed  that  he  was  charged 
by  the  Bulgarian  police  with  violation  of  any  laws, 
criminal  or  otherwise. 

Minister  Heath  advised  the  Foreign  Office  of 
what  had  happened  to  Shipkov  and  renewed  his  re- 
quest for  the  issuance  of  exit  visas  to  him  and  hi-  . 
family.  The  Foreign  Office  expressed  to  Minister 
Heath  deep  regret  concerning  the  action  taken  1 
against  Shipkov.  The  Foreign  Minister,  Vladi- 
inir  Poptomov,  stated  on  October  11  that  the  mal- 
treatment of  Shipkov  was  absolutely  against  the 
policy  of  the  Bulgarian  Government;  he  indi- 
cated that  the  officials  responsible  would  be  pun- 
ished and  that  measures  would  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  actions. 

The  United  States  Government  did  not  give  up 
hope  that  eventually  the  Bulgarian  Government 
could  be  persuaded  to  allow  the  Shipkovs  to  leave 
Bulgaria.  Since  he  was  not  charged  with  any 
crimes,  he  was  granted  permission  to  continue  re- 
siding in  the  Chancery,  pending  the  final  outcome 
of  the  renewed  request  to  leave  the  country. 

On  January  12,  1950,  the  Foreign  Office  deliv- 
ered a  note  of  the  American  Legation  stating,  for 
the  first  time,  that  Michael  Shipkov  was  wanted 
by  the  National  Militia  for  the  purpose  of  inves- 
tigation in  connection  with  '"acts  of  a  nature  hos- 
tile to  the  State  and  contrary  to  Bulgarian  laws" 
and  that  "the  above  authorities  [had]  determined 
with  certainty  that  the  American  Legation  had 
aided  [Shipkov]  to  hide  himself  up  to  the  present 
time." 

Realizinir  that  the  release  of  Shipkov  to  the 
]\Iilitia  would  almost  certainly  result  in  his  death 
on  false  charges,  the  Department  of  State  decided 
that  it  could  not  in  common  humanity,  in  the  light 
of  Shipkov's  lovalty  and  of  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment's record  of  nithlessness  and  injustice,  acqui- 
esce to  the  Bulgarian  Government's  demand. 
Sliil^kov  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Legation 
until  recently  when,  at  his  own  request  and  in  view 
of  the  probability  of  the  imminent  withdrawal  of 
United  States  diplomatic  representatives  from 
Bulgaria,  he  left  the  Legation  to  seek  a  more  per- 
manent refuge.  Mr.  Sliipkov's  seizure  by  the  Bul- 
garian IMilitia  constitutes  still  another  in  the  long 
chain  of  tragedies  which  have  overwhelmed  decent, 
freedom-loving  Bulgarians. 
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Regret  Expressed  on  Breaking  Diplomatic  Relations  With  Bulgaria 


Statement  by  Donald  R.  Heath,  American  Minister  to  Bulgaria 


{Released  to  the  press  in  Washington  on  February  27  and,  in  Belgrade  on  February  25'\ 


When  the  Bulgarian  Government  declared  me 
'persona  no^n  grata,  it  brought  to  a  climax  the  cam- 
paign of  calculated  insults  and  vilification  of  the 
United  States  which  began  before  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Allied  Control  Commission  October  19-17. 
The  unprecedentedly  reckless  way  in  which  Bul- 
I  garia — and    certain    other    Cominform    Govern- 
'  ments — bandy  about  declarations  of  persona  nan 
grata  bears  no  resemblance  to  international  diplo- 
matic usage.     It  is  rather  the  way  these  govern- 
ments have  of  showing  their  contempt  by  saying: 
"If  we  don't  like  one  of  your  diplomats,  however 
correct  his  behavior  may  be,  we  will  get  rid  of 
him." 

The  flimsy  contrived  trials  which  serve  as  the 

basis  of  requests  for  the  recall  of  diplomats  thus — 

in  the  minds  of  these  govermnents  at  least — serve 

not  only  the  propaganda  purpose  of  showing  that 

1  these  countries  are   menaced   by   warmongering 

i  "capitalists,"  but  that  these  Communist  govern- 

i  ments  can  impose  their  will  unreasonably  and 

I  rudely  on  missions  of  "capitalist"  powers. 

Even  if  the  conversation  which  never  took  place 
between  Rostov  and  me  had  taken  place,  there  was 
no  basis  for  the  Bulgarian  Government's  action 
against  me.  The  Bulgarian  Government  did  not 
even  bother,  while  it  was  about  it,  to  build  up  a 
case  that  bore  even  a  semblance  of  credibility. 
Through  the  mendacious  implication  that  the 
question  of  my  status  was  still  open  for  discussion, 
it  induced  the  State  Department  to  delay  public 
announcement  of  its  note  suspending  relations, 
though  the  note  was  delivered  at  noon  February 
20.  The  reason  for  the  trick  was  apparent  the  next 
day  when  papers  all  carried  the  Sliipkov  episode. 
And  the  lack  of  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  Bul- 
garian Government  was  also  apparent  when  the 
United  States  note  was  finally  published  in  the 
Bulgarian  press  on  February  22,  minus  para- 
graphs referring  to  the  persecution  of  Bulgarian 
emploj'ees  of  the  Legation !     This,  incidentally, 
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was  the  first  mention  in  the  Bulgarian  press  of  any 
exchange  of  notes  between  the  two  governments. 

Without  going  into  detail  regarding  the  trials 
"proving"  espionage  by  the  American  mission,  I 
wish  to  point  out  one  basic  factor.  All  "spies" 
allegedly  point  to  "illegal"  work  for  the  Lega- 
tion— pastors,  Rostov  group,  and  now  these  un- 
fortunate ex-employees  of  the  Legation — even  if 
"confessions"  extorted  from  them  were  true  did 
not  provide  the  American  Mission  with  one  scrap 
of  information  which  was  not  published  or  easily 
observable  at  the  time  or  to  which  the  American 
mission  as  member  of  the  Allied  Control  Com- 
mission did  not  have  access  through  the  Bulgarian 
Government  itself.  The  American  and  British 
missions  must  have  been  stupid  indeed  to  set  up 
networks  of  "spies"  for  gathering  information 
that  anyone  in  those  missions  could  get  merelj^  by 
reading,  observation,  or  by  calling  the  appropriate 
Bulgarian  agency ! 

However  hard  one  may  try  to  see  the  Bulgarian 
Government's  point  of  view,  these  three  facts  are 
glaring  in  all  of  the  "trials"  involving  the  Lega- 
tion— evidence  was  built  on  lies  and  was  obtained 
by  coercion  on  evidence  as  never  proved — and  in 
many  cases  disproved,  even  in  the  prejudiced  and 
unscrupulous  "court";  the  evadence  even  if  true 
constituted  neither  "spying"  on  the  part  of  defend- 
ants nor  "espionage"  on  the  part  of  mission  or 
Legations. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  here  is  no  question 
of  justice  or  of  threat  to  Bulgaria's  "security." 
There  is  little  doubt  that  here  is  a  deliberate  and 
meticulously  planned  campaign  to  create  fear  and 
distrust  of  the  United  States  and  to  violate  rules 
not  only  of  diplomacy  but  of  civilization.  I  shall 
not  even  touch  upon  wholesale  violation  of  the 
peace  treaty.  This  is  the  real  work  which  goes  on 
under  Bulgaria  radio  blarings  and  newspapers 
headlines  crying  "peace." 

The  Bulgarian  people  have  a  basic  liking  and  re- 
spect for  Western  culture  in  general.    The  same 
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large  majority  which  is  antipathetic  to  a  regime 
that  wipes  out  freedom  and  justice  looks  with  sym- 
pathy to  democracies  of  the  West.  This  is  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  frantic  efforts  to  smear  the 
United  States,  British,  and  other  democratic  gov- 
ernments and  their  representatives. 

The  United  States  Government  has  borne  with 
patience  the  indignities  inflicted  on  its  representa- 
tives and  more  difficult  suffering  of  those  Bulgar- 


ians who  were  employed  in  the  Legation  always 
in  hope  that  the  Bulgarian  Government  would 
eventually  reach  a  reasonable  stand.  It  appears, 
however,  that  conditions  for  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  those  Bulgarians  employed  by 
it  aie  becoming  worse.  There  was  nothing  for  us 
to  do  but  with  great  regret  for  that  majority  which 
represents  the  real  Bulgarian  people  to  take  the 
step  of  suspending  diplomatic  relations. 


Limitations  Surrounding  Normal  Diplomatic  Relations  With  Hungary 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  MARCH  4 

[Released  to  the  press  March  4] 

Closing  of  Hungarian  Consulates  in  U.S. 

The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  for  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Hungary  and  has  the  honor  to  refer 
to  tlie  Ministry's  note  of  February  23,  1950,  in 
which  the  Hungarian  Government,  on  the  basis 
of  its  proceedings  against  Mr.  Robert  Vogeler, 
raises  certain  questions  regarding  the  staff  of  the 
Legation  and  inquires  whether  the  United  States 
Government  is  willing  to  reconsider  its  prohibition 
of  travel  by  United  States  nationals  to  Hungary 
and  its  closing  of  the  Hungarian  consulates  in 
New  York  and  Cleveland. 

The  Legation  of  the  United  States  is  instructed 
to  inform  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  that 
the  United  States  Government  does  not  recognize 
the  proceedings  against  Robert  Vogeler,  which 
were  completely  ex  parte  and  were  characterized 
throughout  by  demonstrably  preposterous  false- 
hoods, as  confirming  in  any  way  the  validity  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him  or  against  other 
United  States  citizens. 

In  view  of  the  character  of  this  "trial"  and  of 
the  wholly  groundless  charges  against  personnel 
of  the  Legation,  the  United  States  Government 
considers  improper  and  irrelevant  the  inquiries 
contained  in  the  Hungarian  Government's  note. 
If  the  Hungarian  Government  insists  on  the  with- 
drawal from  Hungary  of  certain  United  States 
officials  as  -persona  non  grata,  it  has  the  right  under 
international  law  to  do  so.  However,  the  above- 
mentioned  allegations  are  clearly  not  a  proper 
basis  for  such  a  demand. 

The  United  States  Government  has  no  inten- 
tion, in  the  existing  circumstances,  of  altering  its 
decisions  prohibiting  the  travel  of  United  States 
citizens  in  Hungary  and  closing  the  Hungarian 
consulates  in  New  York  and  Cleveland.    As  to  the 


first,  the  sentencing  of  Mr.  Vogeler  to  prison  on 
false  charges  merely  confirms  this  Government's 
conviction  tliat  it  is  unsafe  for  American  citizens 
to  visit  Hungary  under  present  conditions.  As 
to  the  second,  the  closing  of  the  Hungarian  con- 
sulates in  the  United  States  was  based  and  con- 
tinues to  be  based  on  the  Hungarian  Government's 
refusal  to  permit  United  States  consular  officers 
in  Budapest  to  perform  their  normal  protective 
consular  functions. 

With  regard  to  the  over-all  number  of  diplo- 
matic officials  and  other  employees  at  the  Ameri- 
can Legation  in  Budapest,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment knows  of  no  rule  of  international  law 
or  practice  under  which  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment would  be  entitled  to  limit  or  fix  that  num- 
ber. The  United  States  Government,  moreover, 
wholly  rejects  the  allegations  concerning  the  Hun- 
garian employees  of  this  Legation  winch  are  set 
forth  in  the  note  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. These  employees  have  been  engaged  in  no 
activities  to  which  objection  could  legitimately  be 
raised. 

The  Hungarian  Government,  by  its  recent  ac- 
tions detrimental  to  the  rights  and  personal  safety 
of  American  citizens,  bj'  its  treatment  of  American 
interests  in  Hungary,  and  by  its  restrictions  on  the 
exercise  of  protective  functions  by  American  con- 
sular officers,  has  itself  created  a  situation  preju- 
dicial to  the  conduct  of  normal  diplomatic, 
consular,  and  commercial  relations.  Because  of 
this  situation,  the  United  States  has  already  re- 
duced the  staff  of  the  Legation  below  that  which 
it  would  consider  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
normal  relations  with  a  friendly  government. 
The  United  States  Government  will  continue  to 
adjust  the  composition  of  Legation  staff  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  own  judgment  of  its  require- 
ments and,  in  doing  so,  it  will  of  course  take  into 
account  the  arbitrary  attitude  of  the  Hungarian 
Government. 
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U.S.  NOTE  OF  MARCH  3 

[Rrlcascd  to  Ihe  press  March  S] 

Unfair  Aspects  of  Nationalization  Decree 

The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Government  of  Hungary  and 
upon  tlie  instructions  of  tlie  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  the  honor  to  transmit  the 
following: 

The  (iovernment  of  the  United  States  has  noted 
Edict  No.  20/1940  issued  by  Praesidium  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  Hungary  on  December  28, 
1949  which  pertains  to  the  nationalization  of  cer- 
tain industry  and  transport  organizations  in  Hun- 
gary. The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
noted  that  whereas  the  Edict  makes  reference  to 
compensation  for  property  taken  from  its  owners 
it  fails  to  make  adequate  provision  for  such  com- 
pensation, fails  to  specify  the  basis  on  which  the 
amount  of  such  compensation  is  to  be  fixed,  and 
fails  to  make  provisions  for  recourse  by  the  owners 
to  courts  of  law  in  appealing  the  decisions  of  the 
ministries.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  also  noted  that  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
have  been  effectively  exempted  from  nationaliza- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  the  Edict.  This  dis- 
crimination is  in  clear  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Consular  Rights  of 
1926. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  aware 
that  the  present  conditions  in  Hungary  make  it 
impossible  in  a  jjractical  sense  for  an  American 
citizen  to  exercise  local  remedies  under  Hungarian 
laws  and  before  Hungarian  courts.  In  a  political 
situation  where  an  American  citizen  cannot  freely 
obtain  the  services  of  a  Hungarian  attorney  of  his 
choice  effectively  to  assert  his  rights,  where  the 
laws  and  authorities  are  openly  hostile  to  Ameri- 
can intereksts,  any  remedies  which  may  appear 
available  under  Hungarian  laws  are,  in  fact,  illu- 
sory and  nonexistent  and  warrant  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  and  practice,  in  inter- 
vening diplomatically  on  behalf  of  its  nationals  to 
obtain  compensation  for  their  properties  without 
their  having  to  exhaust  illusory  remedies  ostensi- 
bly available  to  them. 

Accordingly,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  hereby  notifies  the  Government  of  Hungary 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  reserves 
ill!  rights  on  its  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  its 
nationals  under  international  law  under  the  Treaty 
I  if  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Consular  Rights 
^included  between  the  two  countries  in  1926  and 
under  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Hungary.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  moreover  in- 
f Minis  the  Government  of  Hungary  that  it  holds 
the  Government  of  Hungary  wholly  responsible 
tor  the  payment  of  adequate  and  effective  com- 
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pensation  for  the  property  rights  of  American 
nationals  affected  by  the  present  edict  as  well  as 
by  previous  laws  and  decrees. 

To  this  end,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
herow'ith  espouses  the  claims  of  the  American  na- 
tionals arising  from  the  exercise  of  the  present 
edict  as  well  as  fiom  previous  laws  and  decrees 
and  accoidingly  invites  the  Government  of  Hun- 
gary to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  prompt 
settlement  of  its  obligation.s. 

Effect  on  American  Interests 

The  effect  of  the  above-quoted  note  is  that  the 
United  States  Government  has,  on  its  own  behalf 
and  on  l)ehalf  of  American  nationals,  espoused  the 
claims  for  compensation  arising  out  of  the  na- 
tionalization and  other  seizures  of  property  by  the 
Hungarian  Government.  In  view  of  this  espousal 
by  the  United  States  Government,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  advises  American  nationals  that  it 
does  not  consider  the  surrender  of  shares  to  the 
Hungarian  authorities  as  stipulated  in  the  Hun- 
garian Nationalization  Law  of  December  1949, 
or  in  other  laws  to  be  an  essential  condition  to 
the  settlement  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
Government  against  the  Government  of  Hungary 
under  accepted  principles  of  international  law  and 
practice. 

In  view  of  this  action,  the  Department  requests 
that  American  nationals  who  may  have  claims 
arising  out  of  the  nationalization  and  other  seizure 
of  property  by  the  Hungarian  Government  inform 
the  Department  of  the  details  of  the  losses  incurred 
unless  this  information  has  already  been  placed 
on  record  with  the  Department. 


Passports  No  Longer  Valid  for 
Bulgaria  or  Hungary 

[Released  to  the  press  February  27] 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  diplomatic  relations 
have  been  suspended  between  the  United  States 
and  Bulgaria,  American  passports  of  private  trav- 
elers are  no  longer  valid  for  use  in  that  country. 
Passports  issued  or  renewed  in  the  United  States 
or  at  any  United  States  foreign  service  office  will 
be  stamped  "not  valid  for  travel  in  Bulgaria." 
Those  not  so  stamped  should  not,  however,  be  con- 
sidered as  valid  for  either  Bulgaria  or  Hungary 
unless  they  have  been  presented  for  approval  of 
special  travel. 

Travel  of  American  citizens  to  Hungary  was 
prohibited  on  December  20,  last,  because  the 
American  Government  was  not  in  a  position  to  ac- 
cord normal  protection  to  them  while  in  that 
country. 
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Delegates  From  World  Congress  of  Partisans 
of  Peace  Refused  Entry  to  U.S. 

[Released  to  the  press  March  5] 


"The  World  Congress  of  Partisans  of  Peace," 
the  leading  over-all  Communist-front  organization 
in  the  world,  has  announced  that  it  is  sending  a 
delegation  of  12  Europeans  to  the  United  States 
on  March  3.  The  announced  purpose  of  the  dele- 
gation's visit  is  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  (1)  cessation  of  the 
armaments  race  by  immediate  reduction  of  war 
budgets  and  military  effectives;  and  (2)  prohibi- 
tion of  atomic  weapons. 

Members  of  the  delegation  have  applied  for 
visas  to  come  to  the  United  States.  The  12  dele- 
gates, on  the  basis  of  available  information,  are 
either  known  Communists  or  fellow  travelers  and 
are,  therefore,  subject  to  exclusion  from  the  United 
States  under  the  immigration  laws. 

The  Department  of  State,  because  of  the  avowed 
intention  of  the  group  to  present  a  petition  to 
Congress,  has  consulted  with  majority  and  mi- 
nority leadership  in  both  Houses.  On  March  1, 
the  Majority  Leader  of  the  House,  Kepresentative 
Jolm  W.  McCormack,  addressed  the  House  on  the 
subject.     Mr.  McCormack  said  in  part: 

.  .  .  heretofore,  the  function  of  this  Soviet  front 
organization  has  been  manipulation  of  the  peace  symbol 
in  ways  calculated  to  exploit  for  selfish  Soviet  purposes 
the  sincere  longing  for  peace  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
souls  throughout  the  world.  It  has  shown  little  genuine 
concern  for  peace  as  that  term  is  understood  iu  the  free 
world,  but  abundant  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  con- 
ditions favorable  to  extension  of  Soviet  power  .  .  . 

...  It  is  singularly  presumptuous  of  this  Soviet  front 
organization  and  its  .sponsors  to  assume  that  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  this  Government  would,  for  a  single 
moment  entertain  any  fraudulent  appeals  calling  on  this 
body  in  effect  to  abandon  its  principles  and  disregard  its 
solemn  responsibilities  to  the  American  people  and  their 
allies  for  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the  preser- 
vation of  democratic  institutions  throughout  the  free 
world. 

I  am  sure  the  State  Department  recognizes  the  situa- 
tion and  will  govern  itself  accordingly  in  the  proper  way. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  McCormack's  remarks,  the 
Minority  Leader,  Representative  Joseph  W.  Mar- 
tin, Jr.,  requested  permission  to  make  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

I  agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCormack),  and  I  hope  the  State 
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Department  will  take  the  proper  action  and  not  permit 
the  visit  to  be  made. 

On  March  2,  Senators  Tom  Connally,  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee ;  Scott  Lucas, 
Majority  Leader,  and  Kenneth  Wherry,  all  spoke 
iu  opposition  to  the  granting  of  visas  to  the  delega- 
tion. Similar  opposition  was  expressed  in  the 
House  by  Congressmen  Jolm  Kee,  Chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Conmiittee,  and  James  G. 
Fulton. 

The  Department  of  State,  in  full  concurrence 
with  the  Congressional  expressions  above  stated, 
is  therefore  refusing  to  grant  entry  to  the  proposed 
delegation. 

Announcement  and  Sponsorship 
of  the  Proposed  Visit 

The  first  public  announcement  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  delegation  to  the  United  States  was 
contained  in  the  February  IS,  1950,  issuance  of 
the  Paris  Communist  newspaper  Eumajutc.  The 
same  source,  on  February  10,  had  reported  on  a 
February  9  meeting  of  the  Paris  Secretariat  of  the 
movement  at  which  the  decision  was  made  to  send 
delegations  to  various  countries  including  the 
United  States. 

On  February  23,  a  "Welcoming  Committee  for 
the  World  Peace  Delegation,"  with  its  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  extended  an  invitation  to 
tlie  delegation  to  come  to  the  United  States.  The 
American  group  is  headed  by  O.  John  Rogge  and, 
reportedly,  includes  Bishop  Moulton,  Dr.  Linus 
Pauling,  and  others  who  were  associated  with  the 
so-called  Cultural  and  Scientific  Conference  on 
World  Peace  which  met  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York,  March  25-27, 1949. 

Bacltground  of  Partisans-for-Peace  Movement 

The  Pa rtisans-of -Peace  movement  was  organ- 
ized at  Communist-line  meetings  held  in  Paris 
and  Pi-aha,  April  20-25,  1949.  It  stemmed  from 
an  earlier  international  "peace"  congress  at  Wro- 
claw, Poland,  held  in  August  1948.  The  "World 
Congress  of  Peace  Partisans"  at  Paris  established 
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n  pemianHiit  World  Peace  Committee  as  the  cen- 
tral unit  in  the  "peace  movement.''  The  committee 
consists  of  representatives  from  M  countries  and 
includes  key  leaders  from  such  Communist-front 
organizations  as  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions.  It  has  a  smaller  executive  bureau  headed 
by  the  French  atomic  scientist,  the  Communist, 
Frederic  Joliot-Curie. 

Tlie  "()eace  coiifrresses"  held  in  various  countries 
under  the  auspices  of  this  organization  have  uni- 
formly followed  a  Communist  line.  They  have 
centered  their  attack  on  "U.S.  vrarmongers"  and 
have  been  most  sympathetic  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Soviet  foreign  policy.  The  organizational  pat- 
tern has  been  to  use  as  spokesmen  prominent  in- 
tellectuals, some  of  whom  are  consistent  "fellow- 
travelers"  and  some  of  whom  are  independent 
"leftists"  while  the  direction  and  machinery  re- 
main firmly  in  Comminiist  hands.  Karely  have 
non-Communist  viewpoints  been  expressed  at  these 
congresses.  When  presented,  they  were  quickly 
blanketed  by  orthodox  Stalinism. 

Program  of  Partisans  for  Peace 

As  a  major  Soviet  instrumentality  for  propa- 

fanda  and  political  pressure,  the  Partisans-of- 
'eace  movement  encompasses  virtually  all  im- 
portant front  organizations  through  which  Com- 
munists are  appealing  for  support  to  labor,  women, 
youth,  and  other  "peace  loving"  people.  Leaders 
of  the  movement  have  stated  recently  that  the 
movement  has  completed  its  basic  organizational 
stage  and  that  the  time  has  come  for  it  to  undertake 
"concrete  tasks." 

A  series  of  campaigns,  seeking  subh  "concrete" 
results,  is  underway  at  the  present  time.  A  strik- 
ing aspect  of  this  stage  of  developments  is  its 
open  connection  with  the  Cominform  and  the 
world  Communist  movement.  Thus,  the  best  sum- 
mary of  the  Partisans-of-Peace  program  is  to  be 
found  in  the  leading  editorial  of  the  Cominform 
organ  for  February  10,  1950,  which  claims  that 
"the  world-wide  struggle  for  peace"  is  entering 
a  new  phase  of  "concrete  patriotic  action  against 
war"  in  which  declarations  and  "pacifist  phrase- 
mongering" are  not  enough.  The  Cominform, 
therefore,  states  that  "the  tasks"  of  the  Partisans 
of  Peace  include  a  campaign  to  secure  refiisal  by 
the  workers  to  produce  weapons  of  death,  a  cam- 
jiaign  among  Western  European  transport  work- 
His  to  obtain  their  refusal  to  handle  American 
arms,  agitation  for  the  withdrawal  of  French 
troops  in  French  Indochina,  the  replacement  of 
I  he  "present  reactionary  governments"  in  France 
and  Italy  in  order  that  their  parliaments  will  stop 
the  arms  race  and  annul  the  Xorth  Atlantic  pact, 
and  the  active  support  of  Soviet  proposals  to  pro- 
1  libit  atomic  weapons  and  to  conclude  a  "peace 
l)act"  among  the  big  powers. 

Although  the  "Partisans  of  Peace"  are  partici- 
1  ating  in  each  of  the  campaigns  mentioned  by  the 
(  ominform,  the  most  important  work  is  being 
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done  with  reference  to  two  of  these.  The  most 
spectacular  campaign  is  directed  toward  closing 
European  ports  to  American  shipments  under  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program.  The  etl'ort 
to  do  this  centers  largely  aroinid  a  strike  cam- 
paign coordinated  by  the  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  an  afliliate  of  the  "World  Congress 
of  Partisans  of  Peace."  The  various  local  and 
national  conmiittees  of  the  Partisans-of-Peace 
movement  in  Europe  are  actively  assisting  in  this 
strike  campaign  by  atteini)ting  to  mobilize  mass 
support  through  demonstrations,  other  propa- 
ganda methods,  and  tlie  collection  of  funds,  and  by 
providing  a  propaganda  cover  to  the  strike  cam- 
paign which  is  justified  in  the  name  of  "i)eace." 

In  the  second  of  the  important  Partisans-of- 
Peace  campaigns,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  mo- 
bilize world  public  ojjinion  behind  a  series  of 
"peace"  proposals  which  coincide  with  those  pre- 
sented by  the  U.S.S.R.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations — a  connection  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
official  journal  of  the  "Partisans  of  Peace." 

A  variety  of  methods  is  being  used  by  the  "Par- 
tisans of  Peace"  in  their  eti'ort  to  mobilize  what 
they  will  claim  to  be  world  public  opinion  in 
support  of  these  proposals.  These  include  the  col- 
lection in  a  number  of  countries  of  millions  of 
signatures  for  peace  ballots,  torchlight  processions 
and  other  demonstrations,  and  the  petitioning  of 
thousands  of  municipal  councilors  and  members 
of  parliaments.  In  this  coimtry,  there  is  now 
underway  a  drive  to  collect  a  million  signatures 
in  protest  "against  H-Bomb  diplomacy"  to  be  pre- 
sented to  President  Truman  on  April  12,  the  anni- 
versary of  President  Roosevelt "s  death. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  Partisans-of- 
Peace  campaign  in  support  of  the  Soviet  peace 
proposals  centers  around  the  effort  to  secui-e  their 
formal  ratification  by  the  various  national  assem- 
blies of  the  world  (of  which  the  proposed 
delegation  to  the  United  States  is  one  example.) 
This  is  being  done  in  two  ways:  First,  the  Parti- 
sans-of-Peace organizations  in  each  country  are 
petitioning  their  own  parliaments  to  ratify  these 
proposals.  (A  number  of  satellite  parliaments, 
including  Bulgaria  and  Czechoslovakia,  have 
already  responded  to  such  appeals.)  Second,  the 
World  Congress  of  Partisans  of  Peace  is  now 
planning  to  send  a  number  of  international  dele- 
gations to  appeal  to  the  parliaments  of  such 
countries  as  Belgiiun,  Holland,  Italy,  France, 
Mexico,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States. 

Membership  of  Delegation  to  U.S. 

Picasso,  Pablo,  world-famous  Spanish  painter.  A  member 
of  the  French  Communist  Party  since  1044,  he  has 
been  a  leading  figure  in  various  Communist-front 
organizations  including  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  World  Partisans  of  Peace. 

.Johnson,  Hewlett.  Rcvrrrjid.  De.in  of  Cantorbury.  Mem- 
ber of  tlie  Editorial  Board  of  thf  Dnilu  Worker. 
Delegate  to  several  conferences  of  the  Parti.sans  of 
Peace  and  British  member  of  the  World  Peace 
Committee. 
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Montagu,  Tver,  British  film  producer,  director  and  scenar- 
ist, and  active  in  many  phases  of  motion  picture 
production.  He  has  been  a  Communist  Party  mem- 
ber since  19.32  and  is  a  member  of  the  Daily  Worker 
editorial  staff. 

Cosyns,  Max,  Dr.,  Belgium's  foremost  atomic  scientist  and 
associate  of  Professor  Piccard  since  19.32.  An  avowed 
Communist  sympathizer,  Cosyns  has  been  playing  a 
vigorous  role  in  various  front  organizations. 

Aubel,  Eugene,  professor  of  chemistry  and  biology.  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  A  member  of  the  French  Communist 
Party.  Active  in  Communist-front  organizations. 
Delegate,  World  Congress  of  Intellectuals,  Wroclaw, 
Poland,  1948,  and  a  member,  National  Council  Com- 
battants  de  la  Libert^  et  de  la  Paix  (Fighters  for 
Liberty  and  Peace.) 

Erni,  Hans,  well-known  Swiss  modernist  painter.  An 
ardent  fellow  traveler,  he  is  a  leader  of  the  Swiss- 
Soviet  Friendship  Association. 

Lurcat,  Jean,  artist,  reportedly  a  member  of  the  French 
Communist  Party  and  an  active  member  in  numerous 
Communist-front  organizations. 

Cacciatore,  Luigi,  a  Parliamentary  Deputy.  Cacciatore  is 
an  active  leader  of  the  Italian  Socialist  Party  which 
cooperates  with  the  Italian  Communist  Party.  He 
was  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telecommunications  in 
the  De  Gasijeri  cabinet  in  1947. 

Montesi,  Mario,  Dr.,  Communal  Councilor  of  Rome  since 
the  liberation.  He  was  at  one  time  active  in  tlie 
Ciiristian  Democratic  Party  Init  later  joined  the  pro- 
Communist  Christian  Movement  for  Peace. 

Palumbo,  Oiuseppina.  Pina,  a  Socialist  Senator  and  for- 
mer social  worker,  she  was  the  first  women  given  a 
post  in  the  Italian  Government  after  liberation.  She 
is  now  active  in  leftist  women's  groups. 

OUvo,  Oliviero  Mario,  Professor,  highly  regarded  Italian 
specialist  in  anatomy  and  histology  and  one  time 
Rockefeller  fellow  in  the  United  States.  He  took  part 
in  the  leftist-sponsored  Congress  of  Italian  Culture 
in  1948. 

Diaz,  Furio,  Communist  Mayor  of  Leghorn  since  the 
liberation.  Thirty-three  years  old,  law  graduate; 
formerly  taught  at  University  of  Pisa.  Member  of 
the  Italian  Communist  Party  and  its  organ,  the 
Friends  of  Unita. 


Portuguese  Teachers 
Train  in  the  United  States 

[Released  to  the  press  February  25] 

The  beginning  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's program  of  educational  exchange  with 
Portugal  was  marked  today  by  the  arrival  from 
Lisbon  of  Arnaldo  Kodrigues  de  Sousa  and  Maria 
Teresa  Guedes  de  Andrade  Santos  for  training  in 
this  country.  The  former  is  Director  of  the  agri- 
cultural school,  Escola  Pratica  de  Agncultura  D. 
Diniz,  and  the  latter  is  Director  of  the  kindergar- 
ten, 0  Beiral. 

Both  were  nominated  by  the  Portuguese  Minis- 
try  of  Education  to  be  recipients  of  grants  of- 
fered by  the  Department  of  State  under  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948,  which,  this  year,  will  bring  a  total 
of  30  teachers  from  other  countries  to  the  United 
States  for  training  and  observation.     Their  ar- 
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rival  also  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Teacher 
Training  Program  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

The  training  program  of  Mr.  de  Sousa  and  Miss 
de  Andrade  Santos  will  be  directed  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education.  It  will  include  a  brief 
orientation  period,  two  periods  of  practical  ob- 
servation and  participation  in  selected  school  sys- 
tems, and  a  concluding  period  of  discussion  and 
summary. 

The  orientation  period  will  serve  to  acquaint 
the  teacher  trainees  with  the  general  organization 
of  education  in  the  United  States.  Following  this 
orientation,  will  come  two  periods  of  practical 
internship.  Assignments  will  be  made  to  school 
systems  in  two  separate  localities  of  the  country  in 
order  that  the  trainees  may  enjoy  a  broader,  more 
diversified  experience  and  in  order  that  they  may 
bring  to  a  larger  number  of  teachers  in  the  United 
States  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  educational 
organization  and  problems  in  their  own  country. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  training,  each  will  return 
to  Washington  to  confer  with  his  adviser  in  the 
Office  of  Education  and  to  prepare  a  report  of  his 
activities  in  the  school  systems.  An  effort  is  made 
to  adapt  the  program  to  each  individual  according 
to  his  education  and  experience,  special  aptitudes, 
interests,  and  prospects. 


Anthropologist  Visits  Colombia 

Norman  Daymond  Humphrey,  associate  profes- 
sor of  social  anthropology,  AVayne  University,  re- 
cently left  for  Bogota,  Colombia,  where  he  will 
serve  for  a  year  as  visiting  professor  at  the  Escuela 
Normal  Superior  under  tlie  exchange-of-persons 
program  administered  bj'  the  Department  of  State 
as  authorized  by  the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  His  as- 
signment will  also  include  a  period  of  conducting 
field  work  at  the  field  headquarters  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Social  Anthropology  in  Viani. 


Film  Expert  To  Visit  Turkey 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, the  Department  of  State  has  awarded  a 
grant-in-aid  under  the  exchange-of-persons  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  to 
G.  Peaslee  Bond,  film  expert  of  New  York,  to  en- 
able him  to  spend  3  months  as  a  consultant  on 
equipment  and  methods  in  connection  with 
Turkey's  program  of  documentary  and  educa- 
tional film  production.  It  is  also  planned  that 
Mr.  Bond  will  assist  in  the  actual  production  of 
a  few  such  films,  thus  cooperating  at  the  working 
level  with  Turkish  technicians  in  this  field. 
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Economic  Collaboration  Basic  to  Our  National  Policy 


FULL  SUPPORT  IN  ERP  URGED 


Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson  * 


I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  in  support  of  action  to  continue  our 
full  participation  in  the  European  Recovery 
Program. 

Two  antithetical  concepts  of  foreign  relations 
are  loose  in  the  world.  One  concept  is  that  no 
state  is  friendly  which  is  not  subservient.  An 
official  report  to  the  Cominform  defines  an  inter- 
nationalist as  one  who  "unreservedly,  without  any 
hesitation,  and  unconditionally,  is  ready  to  defend 
the  U.S.S.R."  Anyone  who  rejects  this  notion 
is  a  warmonger.  Even  a  Communist  state  cannot 
live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Kremlin  unless  it 
shows  complete  subservience  and  submission,  as 
the  Yugoslav  experience  has  shown.  The  very 
prospect  of  peaceful  cooperation  among  non- 
Soviet  states  to  defend  their  own  interests  and  to 
solve  their  own  problems  is  anathema  to  the 
Kremlin,  as  is  shown  by  the  histories  of  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty. 

The  other  concept  is  that  no  state  is  unfriendly 
which,  in  return  for  respect  for  its  rights,  respects 
the  rights  of  other  states.  This  concept  is  one 
which  permits  and  encourages  variety,  which  de- 
mands only  that  conflicts  of  interest  be  resolved 
1  V  peaceful  means,  and  which  calls,  in  the  modern 
world,  for  an  international  framework  to  secure 
tlie  peace. 

The  world  stands  to  gain  or  lose  something  very 
precious,  dependiiio;  on  which  of  these  concepts 
wins  dominion.  This  is,  in  modern  dress,  the 
ancient  conflict  of  tolerance  versus  intolerance,  of 
diversity  versus  uniformity,  of  freedom  under 
the  law  versus  authority  above  the  law. 

The  present  world  crisis  is  a  product  of  the 
I  uiiflict  between  these  fundamentally  opposed  con- 
'  ijjts.    The   Kremlin   has   had    major   successes, 

■  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
mil  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  Feb.  21, 
IIi'jO,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


though  they  fall  short  of  its  ambitions,  and  it  now 
inescapably  confronts  the  nations  of  the  free 
world,  which  cannot  accept  its  definition  of  inter- 
nationalism and  which  are  by  that  fact  a  threat, 
in  the  Kremlin's  view,  to  its  security.  The  Krem- 
lin can  and  is  pursuing  its  course  with  efficiency 
and  with  signs  of  increasing  boldness,  using  what- 
ever means  seem  appropriate  to  it  in  a  given  situa- 
tion. The  question  before  us  is  how  can  the  threat 
be  met,  how  is  the  Kremlin's  design  to  be  frus- 
trated. The  task  is  a  difficult  one,  becau.se  the 
answer  is  that  we  must  make  our  system  work  suc- 
cessfully and  prove  itself  by  the  practical  test  of 
its  worth.  I  do  not  imply  that  the  only  reason  for 
continuing  the  European  Recovery  !Pi-ogram  is 
the  threat  of  further  expansion  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  the  contrary,  the  free  world,  even  if  no 
threat  of  this  kind  existed,  would  face  the  same 
hard  task  of  building  a  successfully  functioning 
system.  I  do  mean,  however,  that  in  the  context 
of  the  present  world  crisis  the  task  is  doubly  acute, 
doubly  urgent. 

The  free  world,  also,  has  important  successes  to 
record,  however.  The  Soviet  world  has  nothing 
to  match  ERP  and  the  Point  4  concept  in  the  eco- 
nomic field;  it  has  nothing  to  match  the  coming  to 
independence  of  India,  Pakistan,  Indonesia,  the 
Philippines,  and  other  nations  in  the  political 
field — on  the  contrary,  it  has  built  a  system  of 
satellite  states,  the  very  term  being  descriptive  of 
the  negation  of  freedom  and  the  frustration  of  na- 
tionalism. It  has  nothing  to  match  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  concept  in  the  field  of  defense.  Our 
job  is  to  do  our  full  part  in  carrying  out  these  pro- 
grams and  concepts  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Nor  is  conclusion  the  right  word,  for,  although  the 
need  for  extraordinary  assistance  will  come  to  an 
end,  the  need  for  our  affirmative  cooperation  and 
participation  will  be  continuously  required  if  the 
free  world  is  to  be  a  going  concern. 

The  free  world  must  meet  the  threat  to  its  ex- 
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istence  both  defensively  and  constructively.  The 
first  test  of  any  society  is  its  ability  to  defend 
itself  in  order  to  deter  an  attack  upon  it  by  making 
it  a  hazardous  gamble  and,  in  the  event  of  attack, 
to  defeat  it.  As  Madison  wrote,  every  society 
must  have  means  of  security  "whicli  can  only  be 
regulated  by  the  means  and  danger  of  attack." 
This  is  the  defensive  task — to  create  the  will  and 
the  means  to  defend  the  free  world — but  success 
in  this  task  depends  mainly  on  the  use  the  free 
world  makes  of  its  constructive  opportunities. 

The  fundamental  answer  is,  therefore,  to  build 
a  successfully  functioning  political  and  economic 
society  of  free  nations.  This  is  the  positive  task 
in  the  doing  of  which  we  create  the  spiritual  and 
material  base  essential  to  our  defense  and  to  the 
preservation  of  the  integrity  of  our  way  of  life. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  job  to  build  a  successfully 
functioning  system.  It  requires  adjustments  to 
the  changed  and  changing  facts  of  international 
life.  And  it  is  hard  to  make  adjustments — people 
tend  to  resist  change  and  to  stick  to  old  ways  of 
doing  things.  A  conscious  effort  of  will  is  neces- 
sary to  overcome  our  native  inertia. 

And,  now,  I  think  we  must  decide  what  we  need 
to  do  and  are  prepared  to  do  to  help  carry  forward 
the  recovery  gains  which  have  been  achieved  and 
to  help  create  a  secure  and  firm  foundation  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  Hoffman  has  recited  to  you  the  magnificent 
record  of  European  production  over  the  past  2 
years.  He  has  also  stressed  the  need  for  bringing 
about  conditions  under  which  Europe  can  sell 
enough  products  and  services  to  us  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  so  that  she  can  stand  on  her  own  feet. 
To  solve  this  problem  requires  further  strenuous 
action  both  on  our  part  and  on  the  part  of  the 
countries  participating  in  the  program. 

The  Europeans  must  not  only  expand  their  pro- 
ductive capacities  but  must,  through  greater  effi- 
ciency, through  lower  costs  and  improved 
marketing  methods,  improve  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  their  products  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  reason  why  we  favor  the  closer 
association  of  the  free  countries  of  Europe  in  the 
economic  field  as  we  do  in  the  political  and  mili- 
tary fields.  Such  association  is  necessary  if  they 
are  to  put  their  economies  on  a  sound,  competitive, 
self-supporting  basis.  If  Germany,  instead  of 
being  a  threat  to  world  peace,  is  to  be  a  construc- 
tive partner  in  Europe,  it  is  necessary  to  build  a 
European  framework  within  which  her  skills  and 
energies  can  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all.  We 
hope  this  drawing  together  of  the  European  coun- 
tries will  take  place  within  a  framework  of  closer 
association  of  all  the  free  countries  of  the  world, 
including  our  own.  Unity  in  Euro]ie  requires  the 
contiiming  association  and  su])port  of  the  United 
States.     Without  it,  free  Europe  would  split  apart. 

The  Brussels  pact,  the  Okec.  and  the  Council 
of  Europe,  which  have  been  established  to  deal 
with  conmion  European  problems,  are  associa- 
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tions  of  sovereign  states.  Wliile  there  is  growing 
popular  debate  in  Europe  on  the  problem  of 
federation,  neither  the  people,  nor  their  govern- 
ments, appear  ready  for  this  step.  We  recognize 
their  right  to  decide  democratically,  as  our  found- 
ing fathers  did,  when,  how,  and  whether  they 
will  federate.  We  reserve  the  same  right  for  our- 
selves as  we  approach,  on  a  step-by-step  basis,  a 
closer  association  with  other  nations  through  the 
United  Nations,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and 
other  arrangements. 

Progress  toward  the  economic  integration  of 
Europe  requires  action  on  many  fronts,  including 
the  liberalization  of  trade,  currency  arrangements, 
and  programs  for  the  movement  of  manpower. 
But  I  want  to  emphasize  one  step  which  is  par- 
ticularly important  at  the  present  time.  That  is 
the  establishment  of  a  European  payments  union 
to  permit  the  free  exchange  of  European  curren- 
cies. I  hope  that,  in  the  near  future,  the  European 
countries  will  take  this  essential  step.  They  have 
our  support  and  encouragement  in  this  difficult 
task. 

The  peoples  of  Europe  can  be  expected  to  make 
these  necessary  drastic  adjustments  with  confi- 
dence in  the  success  of  their  efforts  only  if  they 
can  have  confidence  that  we  are  prepared  to  co- 
operate with  them.  They  must  be  convinced  that 
we  will  not  falter  or  lose  interest. 

Wiat  can  we  do? 

First,  we  must  continue  our  assistance  under 
ERP  at  a  level  which  will  permit  the  European 
countries  to  make  necessary  purchases  in  the  dol- 
lar area.  Without  this  assistance,  each  country 
will  be  compelled  to  engage  in  a  futile  attempt 
to  earn  gold  and  dollars  from  the  others,  and  the 
cooperative  effort  to  coordinate  national  economic 
policies  and  to  develop  institutions  for  this  pur- 
pose will  be  struck  a  deathblow.  There  must  be 
no  wavering  in  support  of  this  program  now,  for 
the  years  ahead  are,  in  every  way,  as  important  as 
the  years  behind.  The  important  decisions  about 
Europe's  future  are  still  to  be  made. 

But  this  appropriation  of  the  funds  which  Mr. 
Hoffman  asks  for  is  not  enough.  Readjustments 
of  United  States  economic  policies  will  be  neces- 
sary. The  problem  which  confronts  us  can  be 
stated  very  simply:  to  maintain  the  volume  of 
American  exports  which  the  free  world  needs  and 
which  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to  supply  as  a 
necessary  part  of  building  a  successfully  function- 
ing political  and  economic  system,  the  free  world 
nuist  obtain  tlie  dollars  to  pay  for  these  exports. 
They  can  be  obtained  in  only  three  ways:  by  our 
imports  of  goods  and  services  from  them;  by  our 
pXiblic  and  private  loans  and  investments  abroad; 
and  by  continued  gifts.  In  the  long  run,  tlie  only 
reliable  and  desirable  way  is  to  increase  our  im- 
ports, but  that  is  a  big  job,  and,  until  it  has  been 
done,  we  have  to  continue  assistance  to  countries 
which  need  it  and  which  it  is  in  our  national  inter- 
est to  help.  Whatever  we  can  do  to  build  up  our 
imi^orts  from  abroad  and  to  make  our  exports 
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available  at  reasonable  prices  contributes  to  the 
success  of  ERP  and  niore  broadly  to  the  building 
of  a  successful  free  world  system. 

This  is  a  positive  and  an  ambitious  program  for 
the  United  States.  No  one  can  predict,  with  con- 
fidence, how  long  it  will  take  nor  what  demands  it 
will  place  upon  us.  Support  of  EKP  is  only  one 
part  of  it  although  it  is  a  vital  part.  Ln't  us  be 
clear  in  our  own  minds  and  make  clear  to  our 
European  friends  that  economic  collaboration  is  a 
continuing  part  of  our  broader  relationship. 
Wliatever  form  it  may  take,  that  collaboration 
must  continue  to  be  a  basic  element  of  our  national 
policy. 

It  is  in  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  policy,  in  our 
determination  and  our  will  to  do  it,  however  long 
it  takes  and  whatever  it  requires  of  us,  that  the 
frustration  of  the  Kremlin's  design  for  world 
dominion  lies.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle 
in  which  we  must  prove  the  superiority  of  our  way 
of  life  and  our  concept  of  foreign  relations  by 
building  a  free  and  just  and  advancing  society  of 
nations  based  on  the  principles  of  tolerance  and 
restraint.  What  is  at  stake  is  our  concept  of  inter- 
nationalism as  opposed  to  the  Kremlin  definition 
of  internationalism  as  the  unreserved  and  unhesi- 
tating and  unconditional  readiness  of  every  state 
to  take  the  part  assigned  to  it  by  the  Kremlin. 
That  is  a  role  which  we  and  the  free  world  cannot 
and  will  not  accept.  In  the  legislation  before  you, 
the  Congress,  which  is  the  traditional  guardian  of 
our  liberties,  can  reaffirm  that  determination. 


Economic  Assistance  to 
Certain  Areas  of  the  Far  East  ^ 

.471  Act 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled^  That  this  Act  be  cited  as  the 
"Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950". 

Sec.  2.  To  enable  the  President  until  June  30, 
1950,  to  obligate  funds  heretofore  appropi'iated 
for  assistance  in  certain  areas  of  China,  section  12 
of  Public  Law  47,  Eighty-first  Congress,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "February  15,  1950"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1950". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Tlie  Administrator  for  Economic 
Cooperation  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  assist- 
ance to  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  conformity 
with — 

(1)  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  wherever  such  pro- 
visions are  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with 
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the  intent  and  purposes  of  this  section  3;  and 
(2)  the  agreement  on  aid  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Korea 
signed  December  10, 1948,  or  any  supplementary 
or  succeeding  agreement  which  shall  not  sub- 
stantially alter  the  basic  obligations  of  either 
party. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  the  Administrator  shall  immediately 
teiniinate  aid  under  this  section  in  the  event  of  the 
formation  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  of  a  coalition 
government  which  includes  one  or  more  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  or  of  the  party  now  in 
control  of  the  government  of  northern  Korea. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  available  to  the  Republic  of  Korea 
merchant  vessels  of  tonnage  not  in  ex- 
cess of  two  thousand  five  hundred  gross  tons 
each,  in  a  number  not  to  exceed  ten  at  any  one 
time,  with  a  stipulation  that  such  vessels  shall  be 
operated  only  in  east  Asian  waters  and  must  be  re- 
turned forthwith  upon  demand  of  the  Admin- 
istrator and  in  any  event  not  later  than  June  30, 
1951.  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment owning  or  operating  any  such  vessel  is 
authorized  to  make  such  vessel  available  to  the 
Administrator  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
upon  his  application,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  law  and  without  reimburse- 
ment by  the  Administrator,  and  title  to  any  such 
vessel  so  supplied  shall  remain  in  the  United  States 
Government. 

(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  3,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
jDriated  to  the  President,  in  addition  to  sums  al- 
ready appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $60,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  until  such  time  as  an  appropriation  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  advances  not  to  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  $30,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  in  such  manner,  at  such 
times,  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Administrator 
shall  request,  and  no  interest  shall  be  charged  on 
advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  for  this  purpose. 
The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  shall  be 
repaid  without  interest  for  advances  made  by  it 
hereunder,  from  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  3. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  for  api)ropriations  in 
this  Act  is  limited  to  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1950,  in  order  that  any  subsequent  authorizations 
may  be  separately  passed  on,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  an  express  or  implied  commitment  to 
provide  further  authorizations  or  appropriations. 

Approved  February  14, 1950. 
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Evacuation  of  American 
Personnel  From  China 

Statement  hy  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  March  1] 

I  would  like  to  inform  you  of  the  latest  devel- 
opments in  the  closure  of  our  official  establishments 
in  Communist  China. 

In  Tientsin,  our  consulate  staff  has  about  com- 
jjleted  its  closure  arrangements  and  personnel  will 
be  departing  over  the  course  of  the  next  2  weeks. 
All  have  their  exit  permits. 

In  Nanking,  our  Embassy  office  has  completed 
its  arrangements  except  for  minor  details.  Most 
of  the  personnel  have  exit  permits  and  will  pro- 
ceed to  Shanghai  this  week  to  await  onward  ocean 
transport.  Consul  Lee  Bacon  will  remain  to  com- 
plete the  closure  and  then  proceed  to  Shanghai, 
probably  within  10  days. 

In  Shanghai,  all  personnel  except  for  three  or 
four  persons,  have  secured  exit  permits.  The 
others  expect  theirs  within  a  day  or  two.  The 
only  reason  for  the  delay  in  the  latter  cases  is  that 
they  applied  after  the  others. 

Transport  is  our  major  problem  there.  The 
Department  is  considering  several  proposals  and 
hopes  to  work  out  a  solution  shortly.  About  200 
other  Americans  in  Shanghai  beside  our  official 
personnel  have  requested  transport  when  the  of- 
ficial staff  withdraws.  Our  plans,  of  course,  are 
to  make  transport  available  for  all  Americans 
desiring  to  leave. 

In  Peiping,  our  staff  is  faced  with  a  larger  prob- 
lem in  completing  its  closure  due  to  the  large 
amount  of  property  and  other  equipment  to  be 
shipped  or  stored.  The  staff  hopes  to  complete 
the  task  and  depart  by  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
assistant  military  attache.  Col.  David  D.  Barrett, 
and  one  other  person  on  the  staff  already  have 
departed. 

No  untoward  difficulties  have  been  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  departure  of  any  of  our  official  per- 
sonnel. The  closure  is  being  carried  out  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  on  schedule. 


U.S.  Seeics  Information  From  Ciiina 
on  Attacit  of  "Flying  Arrow" 

[Released  to  the  press  February  27] 

No  reply  has  been  i-eceived  to  the  following  note 
delivered  by  the  American  Charge  at  Taipei, 
Robert  Strong,  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Government  on  February  3, 
1950 : 

The  United  States  Charge  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  previous  pro- 


tests made  by  the  United  States  Government 
against  attacks  by  the  Chinese  Navy  on  United 
States  flag  vessels.  On  one  occasion,  there  was 
pointed  out  the  unfortunate  effect  which  repeti- 
tion of  such  attacks  might  have  on  relations  be- 
tween the  two  Governments.  In  spite  of  the  rep- 
resentations which  the  United  States  Government 
has  made  and  the  extreme  patience  which  it  has 
exercised  in  this  matter,  a  vessel  of  the  Chinese 
Navy  on  January  9,  1950  attacked  the  United 
States  flag  vessel.  Flying  Arrow,  on  the  high  seas 
approaching  the  Yangtze  river,  and  inflicted 
damage  by  gunfire  which  resulted  in  disablement 
of  the  Flying  Arrow  and  necessitated  repairs  to 
it  before  the  vessel  could  continue  its  voyage. 

The  United  States  Government  is  now  m  pos- 
session of  information  on  the  basis  of  which  it  is 
conclusively  evident  that  the  attack  on  the  Flying 
Arrow  took  place  on  the  high  seas.  This  is  sup- 
ported, in  part,  by  an  observing  vessel's  radar 
pilot  showing  all  movements  of  the  Flying  Arroio 
and  the  Chinese  naval  vessel  between  the  hours  of 
0849  and  1050,  beginning  at  the  point  31  degi-ees, 
1  minute,  38  seconds  north  latitude,  122  degrees, 
25  minutes  east  longitude  to  the  Fairway  buoy 
where  the  Flying  Arrow  anchored.  There  is  no 
evidence  which  indicates  that  the  Flying  Arrow 
proceeded  to  the  westward  of  the  Fairway  buoy 
at  any  time.  Moreover,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Chinese  naval  vessel  resorted  unnecessarily  to 
armed  force.  Under  the  circmnstances,  the  United 
States  Government  considers  the  attack  on  the 
Flying  Arrow,  an  unarmed  merchant  vessel,  to 
be  indefensible. 

The  United  States  Government  therefore  holds 
the  Chinese  Government  fully  responsible  for  the 
violation  of  American  rights  on  the  high  seas  and 
expects  to  receive  at  the  earliest  possible  date  the 
assurances  of  the  Chinese  Government  that  there 
will  be  no  repetition  of  such  lawless  attacks  on 
United  States  flag  vessels. 


Visit  of  Haitian  Editor 

Lucien  Montas,  editor-in-chief  of  Le  Nouvelliste, 
one  of  Haiti's  leading  newspapers,  has  arrived  in 
Washington  to  begin  a  3-month  visit  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  observing  schools  of 
journalism  and  conferring  with  colleagues  in  his 
field.  His  visit  has  been  made  possible  through 
a  grant-in-aid  awarded  by  the  Department  of  State 
under  the  program  for  the  exchange  of  persons. 

Mr.  Montas  wishes  to  visit  some,  of  the  leading 
United  States  schools  of  journalism  in  order  to 
observe  the  techniques  and  instruction  used.  Such 
aspects  of  joiirnalism  as  rejiorting,  newspa))er  or- 
ganization, persoiinol,  make-up,  and  the  technical 
aspects  of  newspaper  production  are  of  especial 
interest  to  him.  He  also  plans  to  confer  with 
specialists  in  the  social  sciences. 
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The  World  Economic  Situation 


Statement  by  Willard  L.  Thorp  | 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 


The  annual  review  of  the  world  economic  situa- 
tion is  an  important  part  of  the  Council's  work. 
It  forces  us  to  stay  close  to  reality.  The  Council 
has  before  it  far-reaching  proposals  for  interna- 
tional action  to  achieve  full  employment,  to  sta- 
bilize world  trade,  and  to  promote  the  financing 
of  economic  development  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  Council  will,  of  course,  have  to 
consider  all  such  proposals  on  their  technical  mer- 
its and  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  economic 
desirability  and  political  feasibility.  Obviously, 
the  Council  can  be  helped  in  its  woi'k  by  a  clearer 
view  of  the  general  world  economic  situation  and 
of  the  forces  underlying  current  developments. 

Economic  Progress  in  1949 

The  Secretariat  report.  Major  Economic 
Changes  in  1949,  tells  us  that  1949  was  a  year  of 
high  levels  of  economic  activity  and  employment. 
The  figures  are  worth  restating.  The  world  out- 
put of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  and  manufac- 
tures in  1949  was  between  20  and  25  percent 
greater  than  in  1937.  Total  supplies  of  food- 
stuffs during  the  crop  year,  1948/49,  were  some- 
what above  the  average  of  the  prewar  years, 
1934-38,  and  should  be  higher  in  1950  than  in  1949. 
Total  world  industrial  output,  in  1949,  was  nearly 
40  percent  above  that  of  1937.  Inflationary  pres- 
sures subsided  in  most  parts  of  the  world  in  1949 
and  the  cost  of  living  fell  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. To  be  able  to  record  these  facts  at  this  time 
is  certainly  heartening.  It  proves  how  great  are 
the  recuperative  and  reconstructive  powers  of  man 
and  also  how  effective  these  powers  can  be  when 
inspired  by  a  common  purpose  and  supported  by 
the  spirit  of  international  cooperation.  This  rec- 
ord of  economic  progress  is  gratifying  to  the 
American  people.     It  strengthens  our  belief  that 

'  Made  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  Feb.  21, 
1050,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 
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the  part  we  have  played  in  the  process  has  been 
worthwhile. 

One  main  theme  of  the  Secretariat  report  is 
that  the  year  1949  is  a  sort  of  dividing  line.  It 
is  said  to  mark  the  end  of  the  period  of  postwar 
expansion  due  to  the  needs  of  reconstruction,  to 
pent-up  demand  for  consumer  goods,  and  to  war- 
accumulated  liquid  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  pop- 
ulation. This  is  correct  in  a  general  sense,  but  it 
relates  only  to  the  slackening  of  certain  temporary 
sources  of  effective  demand  and  is  not  related  to 
the  permanent  forces  which  cause  economic 
growth.  Even  the  temporary  factors  have  not 
completely  disappeared.  In  some  countries  and 
over  large  areas  of  the  world,  the  damage  and 
destruction  caused  by  the  war  have  not  yet  been 
repaired.  One  need  only  mention  certain  parts 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Germany,  Japan,  or  Indonesia  to 
bring  to  mind  how  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
make  up  for  the  physical  and  human  costs  of  the 
war,  so  far  as  they  ever  can  be  made  good.  Also, 
in  other  areas,  there  are  political  and  social  dis- 
turbances which  may  have  more  ancient  roots  but 
which  have  been  aggravated  by  the  war  and  which 
continue  to  cause  economic  and  human  loss  and 
destruction. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  such  conditions  are  still  in 
evidence,  the  basic  needs  and  requirements  of  the 
growing  population  in  most  countries  of  the  world 
are  large  and  urgent.  The  per  capita  food  supply 
and  food  consumption  in  the  war-devastated  coun- 
tries are  still  below  prewar,  and  in  many  under- 
developed countries,  far  below  the  standards 
of  decent  living.  Serious  housing  shortages  are 
with  us  everywhere.  The  need  for  capital  goods, 
both  to  modernize  antiquated  plants  and  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  growth,  are  large  even  in  those 
countries  which  have  made  great  gains  since  1945. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  far  from  realizing  our 

Sotential  capacity  to  produce.  In  many  countries, 
isposable  consumer  income  and  personal  savings 
are  still  high  and  will  activate  the  expansion  of 
production  if  other  conditions  are  favorable. 
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The  view  of  the  Secretariat's  report  that  spon- 
taneous postwar  expansion  is  slackening  is  valu- 
able, but  that  fact  should  be  no  cause  for  pes- 
simism. It  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
additional  facts  that  needs  continue  to  be  great 
and  that  potential  production  increases  exist. 
Usually,  the  process  of  recovering  from  severe 
economic  dislocation  is  more  rapid  than  the  nor- 
mal rate  of  growth,  and  some  percentage  rates  of 
increase  in  the  next  few  years  may  be  lower  than 
in  the  immediate  postwar  years.  However,  the 
expansion  of  economies  in  the  past  has  usually 
taken  place  without  the  temporary  stimulus  of 
postwar  demands,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  will  not  happen  again  and  that 
more  and  more  needs  will  not  be  satisfied  out  of 
expanded  production. 

I  stress  these  aspects  of  the  world  economic  sit- 
uation for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
it  is  important  for  us  to  keep  in  mind  the  con- 
tinuity of  economic  life  and  processes.  This  con- 
cept is  most  familiar  to  us  in  statistical  trend 
lines.  These  persistent  tendencies  are  not  only 
quantitative  but  also  qualitative.  Even  during 
the  immediate  postwar  i:)eriod  of  scarcities  and 
elementary  urgencies,  many  countries  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  inaugurate  new  programs  of  economic  re- 
organization and  social  reform.  Postwar  recon- 
struction was  thus  merged  with  institutional 
change.  This  process  will  continue.  In  a  broad 
sense  of  the  term,  economic  and  social  reconstruc- 
tion is  certainly  not  ended,  and  1949  marks  no 
stopping  point  in  the  process. 

Second,  I  hope  that  by  drawing  a  dividing  line 
in  1949,  the  impression  will  not  be  created  triat  a 
major  cyclical  downturn  in  the  world  economy 
has  begun.  We  do  not  have  evidence  that  this  is 
the  case,  even  if  governments  took  no  counter- 
action. Moreover,  if  we  did  have  such  evidence, 
governments  are,  in  fact,  committed  to  take 
counteraction.  The  reason  that  this  item  is  on 
our  agenda  at  all  is  because  the  work  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  of  the  United  Nations  is  based  upon  the 
concept  of  constructive  action  by  governments. 

I  have  suggested  that  we  may  be  entering  upon 
a  period  in  which  the  over-all  rate  of  economic  ex- 
pansion may  be  more  moderate  than  that  of  the 
immediate  postwar  years.  Also,  I  shoiild  expect 
there  would  be  a  considerable  difference  in  rate 
among  countries.  Many  of  the  reasons  for  dif- 
ferent rates  of  economic  growth  lie  within  coun- 
tries' own  borders  and  depend  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  national  action.  May  not  the  rate  of 
progress  be  affected  by  production  and  marketing 
l^ractices,  by  tax,  wage,  and  price  policies? 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  achieve  greater  output 
and  larger  mass  purchasing  power  by  impi-oving 
methods  of  work  so  as  to  reduce  costs,  by  bringing 
prices  into  greater  accord  with  costs,  by  doing 
away  with  cartels  and  other  restrictive  practices? 
Will  not  economic  expansion  move  faster  where 
countries  shake  themselves  free  from  a  persistent 
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traditionalism  and  a  reluctance  to  venture  into 
new  methods  of  management  and  operation?  I 
am  sure  that  you  can  all  add  many  other  elements 
of  internal  economic  policy  about  which  a  niun- 
ber  of  questions  should  continually  be  raised. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  present  an  analysis  of 
any  particular  country  but  to  emphasize  once 
again  that,  in  large  measure,  the  economic  prog- 
ress of  most  countries  is  in  their  own  power  to 
shape.  Of  course,  even  in  such  matters,  inter- 
national cooperation  can  be  of  great  help.  It  has 
been  and  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  as- 
sist in  this  process  of  modernization  in  other 
countries.  For  some  time,  the  world  has  been  wit- 
nessing an  unusual  economic  spectacle.  The 
United  States  has  been  spending  large  sums  of 
money  and  much  energy  to  strengthen  the  produc- 
tive power  of  other  countries.  We  have  helped 
them  to  build  modern  plants  with  up-to-date 
equipment.  We  have  helped  them  to  study  our 
best  technical  processes,  our  methods  of  industrial 
management  and  ways  of  increasing  pi-oductivity. 
We  have  been  doing  this  despite  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  countries  are  our  actual  or  potential  com- 
petitors in  world  markets.  This  is  certainly  evi- 
dence of  our  faith  in  the  proposition  that  the 
economic  advancement  of  each  country  is  of  bene- 
fit to  the  world  as  a  whole.  It  is  because  we  have 
given  such  evidence  that  I  have  felt  free  to  make 
the  above  remarks  stressing  the  importance  of  con- 
tinuing self-criticism  to  the  end  that  economic 
expansion  will  continually  translate  needs  into 
effective  demand  with  a  resultant  increase  in 
standards  of  living. 

Promotion  of  World  Production 

Wliat  I  have  said  about  the  need  for  national 
action  does  not  detract  from  the  importance  of 
sound  international  economic  policies  for  the  pro- 
motion of  higher  levels  of  world  production  and 
consumption.  The  United  States  position  on  this 
question  is  well  known.  For  over  15  years,  we 
have  advocated  an  expansion  of  world  trade  on 
a  multilateral  and  nondiscriminatory  basis,  con- 
vertible currencies,  and  large  and  unliampered 
international  flow  of  capital.  We  have  pursued 
these  policies  in  the  belief  that  they  would  en- 
courage a  fuller  and  more  efficient  use  of  the 
world's  resources,  would  increase  the  real  incomes 
of  all  countries,  and  would,  thus,  make  for  a  more 
prosperous  and  more  peaceful  world  community. 

I  have,  therefore,  been  much  interested  in  the 
chapters  on  international  trade  in  the  Secretariat 
report.  These  chapters  give  a  brief  survey  of  de- 
velopments before  the  currency  devaluations  of 
last  September  and  outline,  in  broad  strokes,  some 
of  the  problems  of  long-run  structural  re- 
adjustment. 

The  report  states  that,  after  some  progress  had 
been  made  toward  overcoming  the  unbalance  in 
world  trade  in  1948,  the  international  disequilib- 
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rium  woi-sened  and  reached  critical  proportions 
in  1949.  Wo  are  told  tliat  the  gains  acliieved  by 
the  end  of  1948  in  overcoming  the  unbahuico  in 
world  trade  were  lost  "as  a  result  of  a  considerable 
fall  in  United  States  imports,  which  reduced  the 
flow  of  dollars  to  the  rest  of  the  world".  This  is 
not  a  new  interpretation.  I  can  appreciate  the 
position  of  tlie  olKcials  of  nuiny  <rovernments  who 
were  confronted  with  grave  deterioration  in  their 
balance  of  paj'ments  which  required  public  ex- 
planation and  for  which  there  was,  at  the  time, 
no  factual  explanation.  The  data  simply  were 
not  there.  In  the  circumstances,  they  presented 
tlie  simple  analysis  that  there  was  a  recession  in 
tlio  United  States,  American  imports  were,  there- 
tore,  curtailed,  and  that  this  was  the  primary 
:iuse  of  their  difficult j'.  But  when  the  Secre- 
tariat's report  was  prepared,  the  data  were  avail- 
able, and  it  is  odd  that  these  data  were  not  used 
for  a  more  complete  and  more  correct  explanation 
of  the  facts,  althougli  I  doubt  if  even  now  all  the 
elements  can  be  properly  evaluated. 

The  data  make  it  clear  that  the  decline  in  United 
States  imports  was  by  no  means  the  sole  cause 
of  the  enlargement  of  international  unbalance  in 
the  first  half  of  1949.  Between  the  last  quarter 
f  1948  and  the  second  quarter  of  1949,  it  is  true, 
liiited  States  imports  of  goods  and  services  fell 
Irom  2,598  million  to  2,365  million  dollars,  a  de- 
.  line  of  233  million  dollars.  But  the  rest  of  the 
^\  orld  received  goods  and  services  from  us  which 
increased  in  value  from  3,786  million  to  4,064  mil- 
lion dollai-s,  or  by  278  million  dollars-  Thus,  of 
the  511-million-dollar  increase  in  the  deficit  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  had  with  the  United  States, 
the  fall  in  our  imports  accounted  for  less  than  half, 
only  46  percent  to  be  exact-  The  larger  part  was 
the  result  of  increased  purchases  by  the  rest  of 
the  world- 

Furthermore,  in  considering  the  factors  bearing 
on  the  worsening  disequilibrium  in  the  first  half 
of  1949,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  net  assistance 
from  the  United  States  reached  its  peak  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1949,  reaching  a  level  approxi- 
mately half-a-billion  dollars  above  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1948.  This  increase  far  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  decline  in  the  dollars  made  available 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  result  of  the  fall  in 
our  imports  of  goods  and  services. 

I  recognize  fully  the  importance  to  the  world 
economy  of  stability  in  United  States  imports,  but 
I  feel  that,  in  its  analysis  of  the  1949  develop- 
ments, the  report  is  clearly  inadequate  in  its  failure 
to  recognize  the  variety  of  factors  which  con- 
tributed to  the  course  of  events. 

As  to  later  developments.  United  States  Com- 
modity imports,  which  fell  through  July  1949, 
responded  to  the  general  recovery  movement  after 
July.  By  the  last  quarter  of  1949,  United  States 
imports  had  regained  7()  percent  of  the  ground  lost 
from  the  last  quarter  of  1948  and  were  only  6  per- 
cent below  that  peak-    In  fact,  if  one  translates 
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the  dollar  value  of  these  imports  into  the  command 
which  those  dollars  gave  to  foreign  countries  over 
United  States  exports,  the  recovery  was  more  than 
complete-  United  States  export  prices  fell  8  per- 
cent between  the  last  quarters  of  1948  and  1949. 
Taking  this  fall  info  account,  tiie  dollars  provided 
to  other  countries  by  our  imports  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1949  had  a  purchasing  power  over  United  States 
exports  about  3  percent  above  the  last  quarter  of 
1948. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  report  raises  certain 
long-term  problems  concerning  the  difficulties  of 
achieving  balance  in  international  trade  without 
the  continuation  of  extraordinary  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States.  I  am  forced  to  say 
that  I  do  not  feel  that  the  earlier  chapters  in  the 
report  lay  a  very  satisfactory  groundwork  for  this 
discussion.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  material  given 
concerning  the  flow  of  commodities  in  interna- 
tional trade  but  very  little  concerning  trends  with 
respect  to  services  and  almo-st  nothing  concern- 
ing the  record  of  current  capital  accounts,  the 
shifts  in  blocked  balances,  and  the  flow  of  invest- 
ment capital.  I  realize  that  statistics  are  much 
more  readily  at  hand  with  respect  to  conmiodity 
trade,  but  a  world  economic  review  is  certainly 
incomplete  which  does  not  tell  us  a  good  deal  more 
about  international  financial  matters. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  important  tiling 
which  happened  in  the  balance  of  payments  field 
during  1949  cannot  be  found  in  the  .statistics  at 
all.  It  was  the  fact  that  many  countries  turned 
their  attention  from  the  recovery  of  production 
to  the  problem  of  their  trade  balances.  Many  of 
the  deficit  countries  took  the  courageous  step  of 
devaluation,  but,  beyond  that,  they  began  to  focus 
their  attention  and  effort,  as  never  before,  on 
ways  and  means  of  increasing  their  hard  currency 
earnings  and  developing  nondollar  sources  of  sup- 
plies. In  the  surplus  countries,  a  whole  series  of 
steps  are  being  taken  to  make  their  contribution 
to  correcting  the  disequilibrium. 

It  is  clear  that  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  by 
any  one  country  or  by  any  simple  formula  of 
action.  It  must  be  attacked  on  many  fronts.  The 
chapter  in  the  report  describes  the  difficulties,  and 
I  would  certainly  agree  that  they  are  present,  but 
I  take  heart  in  the  growing  recognition  of  the 
urgency  of  the  problem.  I  might  also  add  that 
the  problem  is  closely  related  to  that  of  economic 
expansion.  The  adjustments  would  be  difficult 
indeed  in  a  declining  volume  of  world  trade,  but 
if  we  can  move  forward  toward  generally  higher 
levels  of  economic  activity,  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments can  be  readily  absorbed. 

Importance  of  Economic  and  Social  Welfare 

We  are  interested  in  a  properly  functioning  in- 
ternational economic  system  primarily,  if  not  en- 
tirely, because  of  its  importance  to  the  economic 
and  social  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
The  emphasis  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  is 
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on  jobs,  conditions  of  work,  and  standards  of  liv- 
ing. What  we  want  to  know  is  what  has  hap- 
pened during  the  year  to  the  people  of  the  world 
in  terms  of  their  daily  living — their  nutrition, 
working  conditions,  housing,  health,  social  se- 
curity, their  educational  and  recreational  facil- 
ities, their  personal  liberty,  and  their  opportunities 
for  individual  self-expression. 

All  of  these  items  are  perhaps  not  appropriate 
for  inclusion  in  an  economic  review.  The  present 
report  on  Major  Economic  Changes  in  lOIfO  con- 
tains a  few  tables  which  give  some  information 
on  some  of  these  social  matters,  for  example,  the 
comparison  of  food  supplies  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries as  measured  by  calorie  and  animal  protein 
value  per  person  per  day  between  prewar  and 
1948-49.  I  hope  that  in  planning  its  future  world 
economic  reports,  the  Secretariat  will  try  to  bring 
together  more  of  the  available  data  on  social  con- 
ditions, giving  us  something  of  a  picture  of  the 
social  progress  during  the  year. 

United  States  Economic  Situation 

I  should  like  to  conclude  my  statement  with  a 
few  remarks  on  the  United  States  economic  situ- 
ation. Within  the  United  States,  the  year  1949 
saw  the  end  of  inflationary  pressures  which  had 
existed  since  the  war  and  the  first  recession  in 
business  activity.  For  the  year,  as  a  whole,  in- 
dustrial production  was  9  percent  below  1948. 
This  fall  in  industrial  production,  however,  was 
not  typical  of  developments  in  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  Agricultural  output  declined  only  11^ 
percent,  while  construction  activity  increased 
41/2  percent,  production  of  electricity  and  gas  rose 
11/2  percent,  and  the  value  of  services  also  rose. 
The  result  was  that  total  production,  as  measured 
by  the  gross  national  product  after  adjustment 
for  price  changes,  was  1  percent  lower  in  1949 
than  in  1948.  Employment  also  fell  by  a  little 
over  1  percent. 

The  main  reason  for  the  decline  of  industrial 
production,  which  was  confined  to  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  year,  was  a  reversal  of  inventory 
policy  by  most  business  enterprises.  During 
1948,  inventories  were  being  accumulated  rapidly. 
During  1949,  this  accumulation  slowed  up  and,  in 
fact,  turned  into  liquidation.     Other  kinds  of  ex- 

Senditure  were,  however,  fairly  well  maintained, 
onsumption,  in  particular,  remained  very  steady 
through  the  year. 

The  downward  movement  lasted  little  more  than 
a  half  year.  After  July,  business  activity  began 
to  recover.  According  to  preliminary  estimates, 
by  January  1950,  industrial  production  had  re- 
covered nearly  two-thirds  of  its  losses  and  was 
only  5  percent  below  the  November  1948  postwar 
peak,  despite  the  effects  of  a  slowdown  in  coal  min- 
ing. The  latest  index  of  industrial  production 
stands  67  i)ercent  above  the  1939  level  and  even 
at  the  lowest  point  in  the  recession  was  48  percent 
above  1939. 


The  fact  that  our  national  economy  showed  such 
resistance  to  the  shock  of  recessionary  forces  and 
was  able  to  overcome  them  in  a  relatively  short 
time  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  world 
economy.  I  discussed  this  at  considerable  length 
at  our  ninth  session.  I  may  briefly  repeat  here 
that  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  economy  to 
recover  quickly  was  due  to  the  economic  and  social 
reforms  which  have  been  introduced,  to  the  atti- 
tudes of  businessmen  and  the  people  as  a  whole, 
and  to  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  carry  out 
the  intent  and  mandate  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are  wondering  about 
the  significance  of  the  latest  unemployment  fig- 
ures in  the  United  States.  These  showed  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  1  million  in  unemployment  be- 
tween December  1949  and  January  1950,  reaching 
a  level  of  nearly  4.5  million.  Most  of  the  in- 
crease apparently  was  due  to  seasonal  declines 
of  employment  in  trade,  construction,  and  agri- 
culture. But  it  seems  fairly  clear  that  sea- 
sonal movements  do  not  account  for  all  of  it. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  interpreting  the  January 
1950  figures  is  to  compare  them  with  those  of  Jan- 
uary 1949.  We  find  an  increase  in  unemployment 
of  1.8  million  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
One  significant  thing  about  this  rise  is  that  it  does 
not  appear  to  reflect  a  decline  of  business  activity. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  employment  in  nonagricul- 
tural  industries  was  actually  100,000  higher  than 
in  January  1949.  The  rise  in  unemployment  is 
accounted  for  partly  by  a  fall  in  agricultural  em- 
ployment of  nearly  600,000  and  by  an  increase  of 
1.3  million  in  the  total  labor  force.  Employment 
in  agriculture  was  at  a  new  postwar  low.  Appar- 
ently, this  is  due  to  continued  increases  in 
productivity  in  agriculture,  reflecting  largely 
technological  developments. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  indication  in 
these  figures  that  the  January  unemployment 
means  a  decline  in  productive  activity.  The  evi- 
dence of  a  high  level  of  nonagricultural  employ- 
ment is  reinforced  by  tlie  fact  that  industrial  pro- 
duction rose  somewliat  between  December  1949 
and  January  1950  when  seasonal  factors  are  taken 
into  consideration.  What  the  figures  seem  to 
indicate  is  rather  a  tapering  off  of  the  recovery 
movement  with  the  general  level  of  activity  con- 
tinuing to  be  high. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  these  indications  of  con- 
tinued stability  do  not  mean  that  the  Government 
or  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  satisfied 
with  the  present  level  of  activity  and  employ- 
ment. We  are  glad  of  the  indications  that  our 
productivity  is  rising,  but  we  recognize  that  this 
rising  productivity  and  the  growth  in  the  labor 
force  mean  that  stability  is  not  enough.  As  the 
President  said  in  his  economic  report  last  month, 
"We  have  regained  stability:  but  we  need  more 
than  stability.  The  great  motivating  force  in  our 
economic  system  is  the  perpetual  will  to  move 
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alicad,  to  use  our  skills  and  our  resources  inoro 
rffieiently,  to  produce  more  at  lower  cost,  and  to 
provide  a  better  and  richer  life  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. The  American  economy  must  expand 
steadily." 

The  Government  is  placing  major  reliance  upon 
tlio  forces  of  tlie  nuirket  to  produce  the  needed 
increase  in  employment  and  j)roduction.  The 
Pi-esident's  Economic  Report  and  the  Council  of 
I'.conomic  Advisers'  annual  review  point  out  the 
way  in  which  business  can  aid  in  promoting  fur- 
ther recovery.  But  the  Government  has  also  de- 
signed its  own  jiolicies  to  support  the  forces  of 
expansion.  Tliese  ]iolicies,  it  is  true,  are  largely 
long-run  policies  which  will  not  have  their  full 
direct  impact  during  the  next  few  months,  but 
policies  which  assure  expansion  over  the  years 
limy  be  expected  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  en- 
couraging high  business  investment  at  the  present 
time. 

Moreover,  a  number  of  recommendations  were 
nuide  by  the  President  to  strengthen  economic  ac- 
tivity immediately.  First,  the  President  asked 
Congress  to  enact  a  new  program  to  stimulate  pri- 
vate investment  in  housing  for  middle  income 
families.  Second,  he  requested  certain  revisions 
in  the  tax  laws  including  a  reduction  of  excise 
taxes  of  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars,  to  be 
offset  in  its  revenue  effects  but  not  in  its  economic 
effects,  by  closing  certain  loopholes  in  the  present 
tax  laws.  He  also  proposed  certain  changes  in  the 
corporation  tax  laws  which  should  have  the  effect 
of  stimulating  business  investment  and  will  be 

Particularly  helpful  to  new  businesses.  Third,  the 
resident  requested  the  Congress  to  increase  tlie 
maximum  maturity  period  for  loans  which  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  makes  to  busi- 
ness, a  proposal  designed  to  ease  the  problems  of 
small  and  medium-sized  business  firms. 

In  the  international  field,  he  requested  Con- 
gress to  continue  the  European  Recovery  Program 
and  other  short-run  aid  programs.  He  recom- 
mended ratification  of  the  Ito  Charter  as  a  means 
of  facilitating  the  expan.sion  of  trade.  He  also 
asked  the  Congress  to  authorize  the  program  for 
technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries 
and  to  authorize  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  pro- 
vide for  guaranties  against  risks  peculiar  to  pri- 
vate investment  abroad.  In  addition,  he  proposed 
certain  tax  changes  designed  to  stimulate  the 
foreign  investment  of  private  capital.  These  lat- 
ter proposals  were  requested  mainly  to  support  the 
Government's  efforts  to  extend"  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  other  countries,  but  they 
will  also  contribute  indirectly  to  the  expansion  of 
domestic  business  activity. 

These  recommendations  are  clear  evidence,  I 
think,  that  the  United  States  Government  pro- 
poses to  take  action  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
our  political  and  economic  institutions  to  main- 
tain maximum  employment. 

Even  should  these  efforts  succeed  only  partially, 
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it  is  important  to  recognize  that  changes  in  un- 
employment cannot  be  taken  as  an  imlicator  of 
the  impact  of  domestic  develoi)nients  upon  other 
countries.  It  has  been  too  often  assumed  tliat  an 
increase  of  unemployment  must  always  mean  a 
declining  .level  of  income  and,  therefore,  a  de- 
clinin<r  demand  for  the  goods  and  services  of  other 
countries.  The  recent  experience  of  the  United 
States  shows  that  in  an  economy  with  an  expand- 
ing labor  force  and  increasing  productivity  this 
need  not  be  the  case.  Specifically,  the  rise  of  un- 
employment in  January  lOSO  as  compared  to  Jan- 
uary 1!)49  was  not  associated  with  a  corresponding 
decline  of  employment  nor  with  any  decline  in 
economic  activity. 

The  economic  outlook  in  the  United  States  re- 
inforces what  I  said  in  the  begjinning  of  my  state- 
ment on  the  world  ecotiomy  in  general.  As  we 
enter  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  we 
see  more  clearly  than  before  the  need  for  world 
expansion  in  economic  activity  and  trade,  and  the 
large  possibilities  for  such  expansion.  I  think  we 
also  have  a  more  positive  attitude  towards  our 
own  part  of  this  process.  Nationally  and  inter- 
nationally, we  are  now  better  prepared  to  cope 
with  recessionary  forces  and  to  facilitate  economic 
and  social  development.  We  want  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  world  economy  to  be  a  constructive 
one. 


Technical  Assistance  Mission 
Sent  to  Southeast  Asia 

The  Department  of  State  is  sending  a  special 
mission  to  Southeast  Asia  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  most  expeditious  and  eflicient  use  of  whatever 
technical  assistance  funds  may  become  available 
for  that  area.  The  Department  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  that  the  mission  will  be  headed  by  R. 
Allan  Griffin,  publisher  of  the  Monterey  (Calif.) 
Peninsula  Herald.  The  mission  will  visit  Saigon, 
Singapore,  Rangoon,  Bangkok,  and  Djakarta. 

The  mission  will  study  the  needs  for  possible 
projects  throughout  the  area  and  also  lay  the 
groundwork  for  anticipated  progi-ams  under  the 
Point  4  legislation  now  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Griffm  will  be  accompanied  by  a  small 
group  of  technical  experts  and  by  Samuel  Hayes, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  and  William  McAfee,  area 
specialist  in  the  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Indonesia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia,  Dr.  Ali  Sastroamidjojo,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  the  President  on  February 
20,  1950.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  152  of  that  date. 
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Secretary  Acheson  Explains 
Statement  on  Alger  Hiss^ 

I  have  been  asked  to  explain  the  statement  which 
I  made  in  regard  to  Alger  Hiss  on  the  25th  of 
January  in  the  light  of  various  criticisms  which 
have  been  leveled  at  it ;  such  as,  that  it  impugned 
proceedings  before  a  United  States  Court ;  that  it 
should  not  have  been  made;  that  it  condoned  the 
offense  for  wliich  Mr.  Hiss  was  tried ;  and  so  forth. 

First.  I  stated,  as  clearly  as  I  could,  that  I  would 
not  discuss  in  any  manner  whatever  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Hiss,  since  those  charges  were  then, 
as  they  are  now,  before  a  court.  This  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  most  fundamental  importance.  No 
one  who  was  brought  up  in  the  law,  as  I  was,  by 
Justice  Brandeis  and  Justice  Holmes  can  have 
the  faintest  doubt  of  tlie  transcendent  importance 
of  practicing  this  principle  in  tlie  strictest  possible 
way.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  bar  for  30  years. 
I  have  never  departed  from  this  principle,  and  I 
never  expect  to  do  so.  Therefore,  I  did  not  in  my 
former  statement,  nor  shall  I  now,  discuss  the 
charges  in  this  case  in  any  way,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  The  duty  of  passing  upon  them  rests 
with  the  Court,  and  the  Court  should  not  be,  in 
any  manner  whatever,  embarrassed  or  prejudiced 
in  performing  this  duty. 

Second.  I  have  been  asked  why  I  did  not  let 
the  matter  rest  with  what  I  have  just  said.  There 
seemed  to  be  public  and  private  reasons  why  this 
could  not  be  done. 

At  the  time  of  my  confirmation,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee before  which  I  appeared  inquired  of  me 
regarding  my  relations  with  Mr.  Hiss.  This  is 
clearly  indicative  of  the  Committee's  belief  that 
the  matter  was  relevant  to  my  fitness  for  the  office. 
Many  of  those  who  have  criticized  my  statement 
give  further  ground  for  this  belief.  It  has  been 
charged,  for  instance,  that  what  I  said  indicates 
that  I  am  not  qualified  for  the  office  which  I  hold. 
I  do  not  agree  with  this  view,  but  it  surely  indi- 
cates that  some  persons  believe  that  my  views  in 
this  matter  are  relevant  to  the  question  of  my 
fitness  for  the  office  and  that,  therefore  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know  my  views.  At  any  rate,  the 
question  wloich  was  put  to  me  was  directed  toward 
bringing  them  out,  and  the  issue  was,  therefore 
presented  whether  I  should  state  them  or  with- 
hold them. 

There  were  also  personal  reasons  for  stating  my 
attitude.  One  must  l)e  true  to  the  things  by  which 
one  lives.  The  counsels  of  discretion  and  coward- 
ice are  appealing.  Tlie  safe  course  is  to  avoid  sit- 
uations which  are  disagreeable  and  dangerous. 
Such  a  course  might  get  one  by  the  issue  of  the 
moment,  but  it  lias  bitter  and  evil  consequences. 
In  the  long  days  and  years  which  stretch  beyond 
that  moment  of  decision,  one  must  live  witli  one's 


'This  eiiil;iii:iti()n  was  made  in  rosponso  to  questions 
at  a  hoarinp  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on 
Feb.  28,  1950,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


self;  and  the  consequences  of  living  with  a  de- 
cision which  one  knows  has  sprung  from  timidity 
and  cowardice  go  to  the  roots  of  one's  life.  It  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  peace  of  mind,  although 
that  is  vital;  it  is  a  matter  of  integrity  of  char- 
acter. Tills  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
considerations. 

For  these  reasons  it  seemed,  and  it  still  seems, 
to  me  that  there  was  no  alternative  to  saying  what 
I  said. 

Third.  The  attitude  which  one,  who  has  known 
and  worked  with  Mr.  Hiss,  will  take  toward  him 
in  his  deep  trouble  is  a  matter  for  the  individual 
conscience  to  decide.  It  isn't  a  matter  wliich  a 
court,  or  public  opinion,  or  the  Government  can 
decide  for  one.  That  is  fundamental,  not  only 
under  our  institutions  of  personal  liberty  and 
responsibility,  but  under  the  Christian  ethic.  It 
is  not  true,  for  instance,  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
There,  all  those  who  have  known  or  worked  with 
a  person  who  has  been  even  charged  with  the  of- 
fenses with  which  Mr.  Hiss  has  been  charged  must 
flee  from  him  as  from  the  plague  if  they  would 
preserve  even  the  safety  of  their  lives.  But  that 
is  not  true  of  us;  and,  indeed,  that  difference  be- 
tween us  ?nd  the  Soviet  Union  goes  to  the  very 
root  of  the  issues  wMch  so  deeply  divide  the  free 
world  from  the  Communist  world. 

Turning  then  to  my  personal  attitude  toward 
Mr.  Hiss,  I  said  that  it  would  be  founded  upon 
the  principles  as  stated  by  Christ  in  the  passages 
which  I  cited  from  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew.  These  passages  represent  the  tradition 
in  which  I  have  been  bred,  going  back  beyond  the 
limits  of  memory.  Mr.  Hiss  is  in  the  greatest 
trouble  in  which  a  man  could  be.  The  outcome  of 
his  appeal  can  have  little  bearing  upon  his  personal 
tragedy.  The  Court  of  Appeals  can  either  affirm 
the  conviction  and  sentence,  in  which  case  he  must 
go  to  prison ;  or,  if  it  finds  error  in  the  proceedings 
below,  it  can  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  Court  and 
remand  the  case  for  still  another  trial  in  con- 
formity with  its  opinion.  It  is  in  regard  to  a  man 
in  this  situation  that  I  referred  to  Christ's  words 
setting  forth  compassion  as  the  highest  of  Chris- 
tian duties  and  as  the  highest  quality  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

If  there  is  anything  in  what  I  have  said  which 
casts  doubt  upon  the  proceedings  of  a  United 
States  court,  I  fail  to  see  it.  And  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  fair  mind,  brought  up  in  the  principles 
whicli  I  have  discussed,  would  differ  from  me. 
What  I  liave  said  lias  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  decision  of  the  jury  or  with  the  correctness  of 
the  rulings  of  tlio  trial  judge.  It  would  be  equally 
valid  M-iietlier  the  conviction  is  affirmed  or 
reversed. 

Fourth.  Similarly,  what  I  have  said  would  not, 
I  believe,  carry  to  any  fair  mind  the  implication 
tliat  I  was  condoning  the  offenses  with  which  Mr. 
Hiss  was  charged  and  of  which  he  has  been  con- 
victed. It  seems  fantastic  in  the  light  of  tlie  facts 
of  my  life,  which  have  been  a  matter  of  most  public 
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record,  that  any  such  insinuation  should  bo  made. 
Over  thejiast  .30  years  I  liave  repeatedly  served  the 
United  btales,  and  have  done  so  almost  contin- 
uously for  tl'.e  jiast  10  years.  No  one  can  bo  found 
to  say  that  I  have  not  done  this  faithfully  and 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Few  can  doubt  that  on 
all  of  these  occasions  there  vrere  far  easier  and  more 
profitable  coui-ses  open  to  me.  So  far  as  public 
avowals  of  loyaltj'  are  concerned,  I  have  on  nu- 
merous occasions  taken  the  most  solenui  oath  of 
allegiance  and  loyalty  to  my  country  and  to  its 
Constitution.  But  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  create  doubt  where  none  existed,  I  will  ac- 
cept the  humiliation  of  stating  what  should  be 
obvious  that  I  did  not  and  do  not  condone  in  any 
way  the  offenses  charged,  whether  committed  by 
a  friend  or  by  a  total  stranger,  and  that  I  would 
never  kjic.wingly  tolerate  any  disloyal  person  in 
the  Department  of  State. 


Benjamin  Gerig  Denies 
Statement  Attributed  to  Him  by 
Roy  W.  Gifford  on  Dependent  Peoples 

[Released  to  the  press  March  1] 

Benjamin  Gerig,  Director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
1  i.'udent  Areas  Affairs,  in  Geneva  declared  that  the 
itement  attributed  to  him  by  Roy  W.  Gifford 
lore  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
;i-  i-eported  by  the  press,  is  completely  contrary'  to 
Ills  own  deepest  convictions  on  the  problem  of 
dependent  peoples  and  to  the  policy  of  the  United 
Slates.'  He  denied  unequivocally  having  made 
the  statement  attributed  to  him  by  Mr.  Gifford. 


'  Roy  W.  Gifford  of  Detroit,  retired  Chairman  of  the 
Bii:inl  of  Bors-Warner  International  Corporation,  told  the 
Sr    I    •  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

Tliis  man  said  the  object  of  the  Point  4  Program 
is  to  develop  the  colonial  backward  areas  of  the  world 
vuitil  they  can  revolt  against  their  mother  countries." 

Mr.  Gifford  said  the  statement  was  made  last  June  by 
Kt'iijamin  Gerig,  Chief  of  the  State  Department's  Office 
'■{  Dei)endent  Areas  -VfCairs  and  Deputy  United  States 
Ili'presentative  of  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council. 

Mr.  Gifford  testified  that  Mr.  Gerig  spoke  at  a  Foreign 
Affairs  Seminar  sponsored  by  the  Brookings  Institute  at 
Lake  Forest  College,  near  Cliicago. 

"I  challenged  Gerig's  statement  at  an  open  .session  of 
tho  seminar,"  Gifford  said.  "I  told  him  I  did  not  believe 
that  was  the  State  Department's  policy. 

But  he  stood  by  his  guns  and  said  it  was." 

President  Truman  has  urged  Congress  to  approve  a 
I ''lint  4  Program  to  develop  backward  areas  in  the  fight 
air.iinst  communism. 

.Mr.  Gifford  told  the  Committee  the  Economic  Cooi)era- 
lion  Administration  is  dominated  by  the  State  Department 
:inil  that  ECA  Chief  Paul  Hoffman  is  "only  the  Public 
Relations  Man." 

Mr.  (JifCord  testifying  as  a  private  citizen,  said  the 
European  Recovery  Program  is  not  being  handled  prop- 
erly because  of  the  State  Department's  policy  of  "dollar 
diplomacy." 


Mr.  Gerig  indicated  that  what  he  did  say  was  that 
Point  4  assistance  to  dependent  territories  of  the 
world  would  assist  in  the  achievement  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  objective  of  developing 
self-government  in  such  areas.  He  went  on  to 
indicate  that  he  may  have  been  misquoted  in  his 
paraphrase  of  Former  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull's  statement  of  Jidy  23,  1942  which  was  as 
follows : 

We  have  always  sought — and  we  seek  today — to  encour- 
age and  aid  all  who  aspire  to  freedom  to  establish  their 
right  to  it  by  preparing  themselves  to  assume  its  obli- 
gations. 


U.  S.  and  Greece  Sign  Tax  Conventions 

[Released  to  the  press  February  2i] 

According  to  information  received  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  from  the  American  Embassy 
in  Athens,  two  tax  conventions  between  the  United 
States  and  Greece  were  signed  in  Athens  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1950.  The  two  conventions  relate  to  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  ])revention 
of  fiscal  evasion,  one  of  them  dealing  with  taxes 
on  income  and  the  other  dealing  with  taxes  on 
estates  of  deceased  persons. 

The  conventions  with  Greece  contain  provisions 
substantially  similar  to  provisions  in  tax  conven- 
tions now  in  force  between  the  United  States  and 
certain  other  countries,  namely,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, France,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  provisions  in  tax  conven- 
tions which  have  been  signed  with  a  number  of 
other  countries  but  which  are  pending  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  have  not  entered  into 
force.  In  general,  the  conventions  with  Greece, 
like  those  which  have  been  made  with  other  coun- 
tries, are  designed  to  eliminate  double  taxation 
with  respect  to  the  same  income  or  with  respect 
to  the  same  estate,  this  being  accomplished  either 
by  means  of  a  specific  exemption  from  taxation 
in  one  or  the  other  of  the  countries  or  by  means 
of  a  credit  allowed  by  one  of  the  countries  for 
taxes  paid  to  the  other  country. 

Both  of  the  conventions  with  Greece  provide 
for  ratification  and  for  the  exchange  of  instru- 
ments of  ratification.  The  income  tax  convention 
will  become  effective  on  January  1  of  the  year 
in  which  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion takes  place.  The  estate-tax  convention  will 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  exchange  of 
instruments  of  ratification,  but  effective  only  as 
to  estates  or  inheritances  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  die  on  or  after  that  date. 

Authentic  copies  of  the  texts  of  the  conventions 
are  not  yet  available  for  distribution.  It  is  ex- 
pected that,  as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  the 
original  documents  from  Athens,  the  conventions 
will  be  submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Senate 
for  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Japan  To  Participate 
in  Technical  Agreements 

[Released  to  the  press  Peiruary  25'\ 

With  a  view  to  facilitating  the  participation  of 
Japan  in  technical  agreements  and  conferences, 
the  United  States  Government  on  February  21, 
1950,  issued  an  interim  directive  to  Scap  author- 
izing him  "to  permit  Japan  to  participate  with 
other  nations  or  groups  of  nations  in  such  inter- 
national agreements,  conventions,  and  conferences 
of  a  technical  character  as  Japan  may  be  invited 
to  enter  into,  accede  to,  or  attend,  and  as  the  Su- 
preme Commander  shall  consider  to  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  occupation."  Because  the  question 
of  Japanese  participation  in  technical  conferences 
and  agi'eements  is  a  constantly  recurring  one  and 
because  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission  recognize  the  desirability  of 
Japan's  participation  in  such  conferences,  the 
United  States  issued  this  directive  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  III.  3,  of  the  Terms  of  Reference 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission.  This  paragraph 
provides  that : 

The  United  States  Government  may  Issue  interim  direc- 
tives to  the  Supreme  Commander  pending  action  by  the 
Commission  whenever  urgent  matters  arise  not  covered 
by  policies  already  formulated  by  the  Commission;  pro- 
vided that  any  directives  dealing  with  fundamental 
changes  in  the  Japanese  constitutional  structure  or  in 
the  regime  of  control,  or  dealing  with  a  change  in  the 
Japanese  Government  as  a  whole  will  be  issued  only  fol- 
lowing consultation  and  following  the  attainment  of  agree- 
ment in  the  Far  Eastern  Commission. 

The  text  of  the  interim  directive  follows : 

The  following  interim  directive,  serial  110,  regarding 
Japanese  participation  in  technical  agreements  and  con- 
ferences, iirepared  by  the  Department  of  State,  received 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army,  is  transmitted  for  your 
guidance  in  accordance  with  paragraph  III,  3,  of  the  Terms 
of  Reference  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission : 

"1.  The  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers, 
subject  to  his  discretion  and  continued  control,  should 
permit  Japan  to  iiarticipate  with  other  nations  or  groups 
of  nations  in  sucli  international  agreements,  conventiims, 
and  conferences  of  a  technical  character  as  Japan  may  be 
Invited  to  enter  into,  accede  to,  or  attend  and  as  the 
Supreme  Conunander  shall  consider  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  occupation. 

"2.  Hefore  leaving  Japan,  Japanese  representatives 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  jirovisions  of  this  policy 
decision,  should  be  instructed  to  refrain  from  engaging  in 
propaganda  or  subversive  activities  of  any  kind. 
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"3.  The  Supreme  Commander  should  direct  the  Japanese 
Government  to  fultill  any  obligations  which  it  assumes 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  policy. 

"4.  The  Supreme  Commander  should  inform  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission  of  any  action  taken  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  policy." 


Greece  Becomes  Contracting 
Party  to  GATT 

[Released  to  the  press  February  2S] 

United  States  tariff  concessions  initially  nego- 
tiated by  this  Government  with  Greece  at  Annecy, 
France,  in  1949,  will  become  effective  on  March  9, 
1950.  Greece,  on  February  7,  signed  the  Annecy 
Protocol  of  Terms  of  Accession  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  has  taken  the 
other  steps  necessary  to  become  a  contracting  party 
to  the  agreement.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
protocol,  the  two  governments  are  obligated  to 
make  their  concessions  effective  30  days  after  the 
above  actions  have  been  taken. 

Greece  is  the  second  among  the  ten  new  acced- 
ing countries  which  negotiated  at  Annecy  to  take 
the  above  action.    Haiti  was  the  first. 

Concessions  granted  by  Greece  at  Annecy  in  ne- 
gotiations with  the  United  States  apply  to  51  Greek 
tariff  items  covering  a  wide  variety  of  products. 
These  products,  in  1947,  accounted  for  $14,291,000 
worth,  or  80  percent  by  value,  of  total  Greek  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  in  that  year. 

United  States  concessions  initially  negotiated 
with  Greece  apply  to  imports  from  that  country 
valued  in  1948  at  $11,202,000  or  77.5  percent  of 
United  States  imports  from  Greece  in  that  year. 
United  States  duties  were  reduced  on  imports 
valued  at  $10,159,000  in  1948  and  existing  duties 
or  dutv-free  status  was  bound  on  products  valued 
at  $1,043,000. 

Tlie  principal  concessions  granted  by  Greece  in 
negotiation  with  the  United  States  include  low 
rates  of  Greek  duties  on  imports  of  condensed, 
evaporated,  and  dried  milk;  reduction  in  the  Greek 
duty  on  wheat  flour;  and  binding  of  the  preagree- 
ment  rates  on  wheat  and  cotton.  Automotive  and 
similar  products  comprise  a  major  category  of 
Greek  imports  from  the  United  States.  Greek 
concessions  on  such  products  include  reductions 
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of  duty  oil  many  items  and  bindings  on  others. 
Likewise,  duties  were  reduced  or  bound  on  numer- 
ous items  of  macliinery  and  electrical  ajjpliances, 
incluilinjij  table  radios  and  electrical  refrigerators. 
Similar  concessions  were  obtained  on  various  types 
of  office  machinery.  The  negotiations  resulted  in 
Greek  concessions  reducing  duties  on  a  wide  range 
of  chemical,  pharmaceutical,  and  like  nroducts. 
There  were  also  Greek  concessions  on  leather,  furs, 
and  many  miscellaneous  items. 

In  addition,  Greece  negotiated  concessions  with 
other  countries  on  numerous  products  of  which 
Greek  imports  from  the  United  States  will  receive 
the  benefits  of  these  concessions. 

The  principal  products  on  which  the  United 
States  negotiated  concessions  with  Greece  are: 
cigarette  leaf  tobacco  (duty  reduced  from  30  cents 
per  pound  to  20  cents) ;  olive  oil  in  bulk  containers 
(duty  reduced  from  6I/2  cents  per  pound  to  3l^ 
cents) ;  olives  in  brine  (duty  reduced  to  15  cents 
i  per  gallon  on  one  class  previously  dutiable  at  30 
j  cents  per  gallon,  and  on  another  class  previously 
dutiable  at  20  cents  per  gallon) ;  dried  ripe  olives 
(duty  reduced  from  5  cents  per  pound  to  2^/2 
cents) ;  and  currants  (duty  reduced  from  2  cents 
per  pound  to  1  cent.)  The  United  States  duties 
on  figs  were  reduced  from  5  cents  per  pound  to  3 
cents  on  figs  valued  at  less  than  7  cents  per  pound 
and  were  bound  at  3  cents  per  pound  on  figs  valued 
at  7  cents  or  more  per  pound.  Duty-free  status 
was  bound  on  emery  ore,  mastic  gums  and  resins, 
and  inedible  olive  oih 

The  United  States  concessions  will  be  put  into 
effect  by  Presidential  proclamation  in  accordance 
with  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  as 
amended,  under  which  the  negotiations  were  car- 
ried on  at  Annecy. 


World  IVIeteorofogical  Convention 
Enters  Into  Force 

[Released  to  the  press  February  28] 

The  Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization,  opened  for  signature  at  Washing- 
ton October  11,  1947,  will  come  into  force  on 
March  23,  1950,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
article  35  thereof  which  provides  that  the  date  of 
entry  into  force  shall  be  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  deposit  of  the  thirtieth  instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession  with  respect  to  the  conven- 
tion. The  thirtieth  instrument  was  deposited  on 
February  21, 1950,  with  this  Government,  which  is 
designated  by  the  convention  as  the  depositary 
government. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  convention,  there  will 
now  come  into  being  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization  which  will  take  its  place  as  one  of 
the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
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dealing  with  problems  of  transport  and  communi- 
cations. The  basic  objective  of  the  Organization 
will  be  to  coordinate,  standardize,  and  improve 
world  meteorological  activities,  and  to  encourage 
an  eflicient  exchange  of  weather  and  other  meteoro- 
logical information  between  countries  in  the  aid 
of  human  activities. 

The  purposes  of  the  Organization,  as  set  forth 
in  article  2  of  the  convention,  are: 

1.  To  facilitate  world-wide  cooperation  in  tiie  establish- 
ment of  networks  of  stations  for  tlie  making  of  metooro- 
logical  oliservalioiis  or  othiT  KCdpliysical  observations 
related  to  meteorology  and  to  promote  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  nieteoroloKieal  centers  charged  with 
the  provision  of  nieteorolojiical  services; 

2.  to  promote  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
systems  for  the  rapid  excliange  of  weather  infmmation ; 

3.  to  promote  standardization  of  meteorological  ob- 
servations and  to  insure  the  uniform  publication  of  ob- 
servations and  statistics; 

4.  to  further  the  application  of  meteorology  to  aviation, 
shipping,  agriculture,  and  other  activities;  and 

5.  to  encourage  researeh  and  training  in  meteorology 
and  to  assist  in  coordinating  the  international  aspects  of 
such  research  and  training. 

The  countries  which  have  deposited  instruments 
of  ratification  or  accession  with  respect  to  the  con- 
vention and  thereby  will  be  members  of  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization  are: 


Peru 

Philippines 

Rumania 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Ukrainian   Soviet  Socialist 

Kepuhlic 
Union  of  South  Africa 
Union   of   Soviet   Socialist 

Republics 
United  Kingdom  of  Great 

Britain  and  Northern 

Ireland 
United  States  of  America 
Yugoslavia 


Australia 
Burma 

Byelorussian     Soviet     So- 
cialist Republic 
Czechoslovakia 
Dominican  Republic 
Egypt 
Finland 
France 
Greece 
Iceland 
India 
Iraq 
Israel 
Lebanon 
Mexico 
New  Zealand 
Norway 

In  addition,  by  virtue  of  declarations  given  on 
their  behalf  by  the  state  responsible  for  their  in- 
ternational relations,  certain  territories  or  groups 
of  territories  which  maintain  their  own  meteoro- 
logical services  will,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visionsof  articles  3(c)  and  3(d)  of  the  convention, 
be  separate  members  of  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization,  as  follows: 

France  for: 

Cameroons  under  FrencTi  Trusteeship 

French  Equatorial  Africa 

French  Oceanic  Colonies 

French  Somaliland 

Freneh  Togoland 

French  West  Africa 

Indochina 

Madagascar 

Moroi'co  (not  including  the  Spanish  Zone) 

New  Caledonia 

Tunisia 
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United  Kingdom  for: 

Bermuda 

Central  African  Territories  (Northern  Rhodesia 
Protectorate,  Nyasaland  Protectorate,  Southern 
Rhodesia) 

Hong  Kong 

Malayan  Territories  (Singapore,  Federation  of  Malaya, 
North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  Brunei,  [Protected  State] 

The  East  African  Territories  and  Indian  Ocean  Islands 
(Kenya  [Colony  and  Protectorate],  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate, Tanganyika  [Trust  Territory],  Zanzibar 
Protectorate,  Mauritius,  Seychelles) 

The  West  African  Territories  (Nigeria  [Colony,  Protec- 
torate, Cameroons  under  U.K.  Trusteeship],  Gold 
Coast  [Colony,  Ashanti,  Northern  Territories,  Togo- 
land  under  U.K.  Trusteeship],  Sierra  Leone  [Colony 
and  Protectorate],  Gambia  [Colony  and  Protec- 
torate] ) . 

Notifications  have  also  been  received  by  this 
Government  from  various  states  applying  the  con- 
vention, by  virtue  of  the  membership  of  those 
states  in  the  Organization,  to  certain  territories 
and  areas  which  will  not  be  considered  as  separate 
members  of  the  Organization,  as  follows : 


Prance  for: 

Algeria 

Andorra 

French  Guiana 

French  West  Indies 

Reunion 

Saint  Pierre  and  Miquelon 

Saar 

Union  of  South  Africa  for: 

Territory  of  South  West  Africa 

United  Kingdom  for: 

Aden  (Colony  and  Protectorate) 

Basutoland 

Bechuanaland  Protectorate 

British  Solomon  Islands  Protectorate 

Falkland  Islands  and  Dependencies 

Fiji 

Gibraltar 

Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands 

Malta 

Swaziland 


U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


Committee  on  Importation 
of  Cultural  Materials 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
2  that  the  United  States  is  being  represented  by 
the  following  delegation  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Draft  Agreement 
on  the  Importation  of  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Materials,  which  convened  at  Geneva 
on  March  1. 

Delegate 

Frederick  D.  G.  Ribble,  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Law, 
University   of  Virginia,   Charlottesville,   Virginia 

Advisers 

Thomas  E.  Bracken,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Public 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

John  Henry  Vogel,  Commodity  Tariff  Specialists,  United 
States  Tariff  Commission 

The  purpose  of  the  draft  agreement  which  the 
Committee  of  Experts  is  expected  to  prepare  will 
be  to  facilitate  the  free  flow  of  books,  publications, 
works  of  art,  films,  recordings,  and  other  materials 
of  an  educational,  scientific,  or  cultural  nature 
across  national  boundaries  on  a  multilateral  basis. 

The  delegations  meeting  at  Geneva  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco)  are 
considering  two  previously  prepared  papers  with  a 
view  to  merging  their  provisions  in  a  single  revised 


text.  The  documents  before  the  Committee  are: 
(1)  the  Draft  Agreement  on  the  Importation  of 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials 
recommended  to  Unesco  by  a  workiiig  group  of 
experts  from  the  third  session  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (Gatt)  held  at  Annecy,  France,  April 
through  August  1949;  and  (2)  a  Unesco  Draft 
Agreement  to  facilitate  the  international  circula- 
tion of  publications. 

The  United  States  delegation  has  not  been  au- 
thorized to  make  any  commitments  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  draft  agreement.  That  draft,  in 
the  develojiment  of  which  the  meeting  at  Geneva 
is  but  a  preliminary  step,  must  be  submitted  for 
approval  first  to  the  fifth  session  of  the  general 
conference  of  Unesco,  scheduled  to  meet  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  on  May  22, 1950,  and  then,  if  approved, 
to  the  governments  concerned. 

It  is  expected  that  the  proposed  draft  agreement 
will  bo  more  comprehensive  in  respect  to  the  list  of 
materials  covered  than  is  the  related  Unesco- 
sponsored  Agreement  for  Facilitating  the  Inter- 
national Circulation  of  Visual  and  Auditory  Ma- 
terials of  an  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Character,  which  was  opened  for  signature  at  Lake 
Success  July  15,  1949  and  which  provides  for  the 
duty  free  movement  of  films,  recordings,  maps, 
charts,  and  models  wlien  certified  to  be  of  an  edu- 
cation, scientific  or  cultiiral  nature. 
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The  so-called  Audio- Visual  Agreement  has  been 
signed  1)V  1C>  nations — Afghanistan,  Brazil,  Can- 
ada, Di'iinuirk,  tlio  Doniiniian  Kepublic.  Kl  Sal- 
vador, Ecuador,  Greece.  Haiti,  Iran.  Ijebanon.  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  the  Philii)i)ines,  Urujiuay, 
and  the  United  States.  Accordinj:  to  information 
which  the  Department  has  received  from  Unesco, 
the  Nor\veij;ian  Government  has  recently  deposited 
aJi  instrument  of  acceptance  of  the  agreement,  and 
several  other  governments  are  preparing  to  take 
similar  action.  The  United  States,  which  was  the 
first  nation  to  sign  the  agreement,  will  not  be  able 
to  deposit  an  acceptance  thereof  before  the  agree- 
ment has  been  approved  bv  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. The  agreement  witl  come  into  force  90  days 
after  it  has  been  accepted,  or  acceded  to,  by  10 
governments. 

Inter-American  Economic 
and  Social  Council 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March  1 
that  the  President  has  designated  Edward  G.  Mil- 
1. 1'.  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American 
A  tl'airs.  as  United  States  delegate  and  chairman  of 
til.'  United  States  delegation  to  the  extraordinary 
.-I  -sion  of  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  which  is  to  convene  in  Washington 
(in  March  20,  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  President  has  also  designated  the  following 
alternate  United  States  delegates: 

\\  illiam  McC.  Martin,   Jr.,   Assistant   Secretary   of   the 

Ti-easuiy,   in   Charge  of  the  Office  of  International 

Finance 
Ambassador  Albert  F.  Nufer,  United  States  Kepresenta- 

tive   to    the   Inter-American    Economic    and    Social 

Council 
Rafael  Pico,   Chairman  of  the  Puerto   Rican   Planning 

Board 
Willard    L.    Thorp,    Assistant    Secretary    for    Economic 

.Affairs 

The  extraordinary  session  of  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  has  been  called  for- 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  member  governments 
( 1 )  to  consider  a  technical  assistance  program  for 
tlie  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council; 
i-2)  to  consider  possible  means  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  reservations  made  by  sev- 
eral member  governments  to  the  Economic 
Atrreement  of  Bogota;  (3)  to  review  the  prepara- 
ri>ty  studies  made  by  the  Inter- American  Eco- 
iiiiia.ic  and  Social  Council,  for  the  Inter-American 
E -onomic  Conference  and  to  determine  the  Coun- 
<  iPs  future  action  with  regard  thereto;  and  (4)  to 
analyze  the  economic  effects  of  recent  currency 
iltvaluations. 

Governing  Body  of  ILO 

On  March  '2,  the  Department  of  State  announced 
that  the  President  has  designated  Arnold  L. 
Z'lapel.  Executive  Director  of  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor,  as 
substitute  representative  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
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ernment  to  the  111th  session  of  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  International  Labor  Ollice,  scheduled 
to  convene  at  Geneva  on  March  8.  The  full  ses- 
sion will  i)e  preceded  liy  meetings  of  various  com- 
mittees which  began  February  27. 

The  United  States  Government  delegation  will  include 
the  following  advisers : 

L.  Wendell  Hayes,  f>fflce  of  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Edward  I!.  Persons,  Chief,  Ilo  Division,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 

Alvin  Roseniaii,  Representative  for  Specialized  Agency 
Affairs,  Geneva 

Keports  prepared  by  the  various  Governing 
Body  committees  (i.  e..  Allocations  Committee, 
Asian  Manpower  Committee,  Committee  on  the 
Application  of  Conventions  and  Eecommenda- 
tions,  Committee  on  Industrial  Committees, 
Employment  Committee,  European  Manpower 
Committee,  Finance  Committee,  International  Or- 
ganizations Committee,  Staff  Questions  Commit- 
tee, and  Standing  Onlers  Connnittee)  will  be 
considered  and  discussed.  Other  topics  to  be  stud- 
ied at  the  111th  session  of  the  Governing  Body 
are:  (1)  the  action  to  be  taken  on  the  resolution 
concerning  problems  in  the  field  of  wages  which 
was  adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence at  its  32d  session  held  at  Geneva  in  June 
1949;  (2)  a  program  of  work  in  the  field  of 
industrial  health  and  safety;  and  (3)  status  and 
conditions  of  employment  of  domestic  servants. 

The  110th  session  of  the  Governing  Body  was 
held  at  Mysore,  India,  in  December  1949. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Legislation 

.\mendment  of  Certain  Laws  Providing  for  Membership 
and  Participation  liy  the  United  States  in  Certain  Inter- 
national Organizations.  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  H.  J.  Res.  ;i34,  a  joint  resolution  amend- 
ing certain  laws  providing  for  member.ship  and  ijarticipa- 
tion  by  the  United  States  in  certain  international  organi- 
zations.    H.  Rept.  125T,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     29  pp. 

Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill,  1950.  H.  Rept.  12)66, 
81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     2:i  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Admission  into  the  United  States  of 
Certain  Aliens  Possessing  Special  Skills.  H.  Rept.  1204, 
81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     5  pp. 

For  Relief  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  H.  Rept.  1298, 
81st  Cong.,  1st  ses.s.     .3  pp. 

Joint  Development  of  Ilydroelectric  Power  at  Falcon 
Dam,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  H.  Rept.  1299,  81st  Cong.,  1st 
sess.     10  pp. 

Authorizing  Contributions  to  Cooperative  for  American 
Remittances  to  Europe,  Inc.  H.  Rept.  1305,  81st  Cong., 
1st  sess.    5  pp. 

Making  Appropriations  for  Foreign  Aid.  H.  Rept.  1354, 
81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.    4  pp. 
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[March  4-10] 

Security  Council 

The  Security  Council  again  considered  the 
Kashmir  question  on  Marcli  8.  United  Kingdom 
representative,  Sir  Terence  A.  Slaone  opened  the 
discussion  with  a  statement  on  belialf  of  tlie  four 
sponsors  of  tlie  draft  resolution,  in  which  he  clari- 
fied certain  points  that  had  been  raised  by  India 
and  Pakistan.  He  endorsed  the  principles  set 
forth  in  Gen.  A.  G.  L.  McNaughton  s  proposals  as 
the  best  procedure  for  demilitarization  but  said 
that  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  the  Council  to 
do  more  than  recommend  these  proposals  to  the 
parties  and  to  the  United  Nations  representative. 
Stressing  tliat  the  sponsors  did  not  intend  that 
the  Council  should  participate  in  any  mediation 
efforts,  he  stated  that  such  efforts  could  best  be 
made  by  the  United  Nations  representative. 

Indian  representative,  Sir  B.  N.  Rau,  said  that 
he  could  not  comment  on  the  British  representa- 
tive's statement,  before  he  received  the  views  of 
his  Government,  but  he  reaffirmed  the  Indian  view 
of  the  legal  and  moral  issues  involved  in  demili- 
tarization. The  Pakistani  representative,  Sir  Za- 
frulla  Khan,  stated  that  the  main  features  of  the 
draft  resolution  were  acceptable  to  Pakistan  but 
that  any  categorical  acceptance  would  depend  on 
clarification  of  certain  additional  points. 

International  Court  of  Justice 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  at  The 
Hague  delivered,  on  March  3,  its  advisory  opinion 
that  the  General  Assembly  is  not  competent  to 
admit  a  state  to  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  absence  of  a  recommendation  by  the 
Security  Council.  The  Assembly  requested  the 
Court's  opinion  following  its  consideration  of 
membership  applications  in  the  fall  of  1949. 

The  Court  has  also  concluded  public  hearings 
on  the  interpretation  of  certain  articles  in  the 
treaties  of  peace  with  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and 
Rumania.  The  request  of  the  General  Assembly 
grew  out  of  accusations  that  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  were  being  suppressed  in 
those  countries.  The  Assembly  indicated  grave 
concern  over  these  cliarges  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  measures  would  be  taken  in  accordance  with 
the  treaties  to  insure  respect  for  human  rights. 
The  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Ru- 
mania, however,  refused  to  participate  in  the  As- 
sembly ])roceedings  and  also  in  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  other  signatories  to  the  treaties 
to  invoke  the  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 

f)utes  pi-ovided  in  the  treaties,  arguing  that  on 
egal  grounds  this  machinery  was  not  applicable. 


By  a  resolution  of  October  22,  1949,  the  Assembly 
requested  an  advisory  opinion  of  the  Couit  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  relative  treaty  articles,  Ben- 
jamin V.  Cohen  addressed  the  Court  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  upholding  the  competence  of  the 
Court  to  deal  with  this  matter  and  setting  forth 
our  views  on  the  various  legal  issues  involved. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  completed 
its  tenth  session  on  March  6,  devoting  most  of  the 
final  day  to  discussion  of  the  interim  report  of  its 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  slavery,  now  meeting  at 
Lake  Success.  In  the  report  the  Committee  asked 
the  Council  to  request  the  Secretary-General  to 
transmit  a  detailed  questionnaire  to  member  gov- 
ernments on  slavery  and  related  institutions,  to- 
gether with  a  request  for  replies  before  August  15, 
1950;  and  asked  the  Council  to  approve  a  second 
session  of  the  Committee  in  Geneva  during  Au- 
gust-September 1950  and  a  third  session  at  Lake 
Success  in  January  or  February  1951  to  consider 
the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  and  to  prepare  a 
final  report. 

United  States  representative,  Walter  M.  Kotsch- 
nig,  felt  that  the  questionnaire  indicated  that  the 
Committee  considered  the  problem  of  forced  labor 
within  its  terms  of  reference.  Although  the 
United  States  would  not  rest  in  fighting  the  evil 
of  forced  labor,  he  said  he  felt  that  the  Council 
had  made  it  clear  that  it  did  not  want  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  to  deal  with  this  problem.  Mr. 
Kotschnig  warned  that  the  holding  of  public 
hearings  might  endanger  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Committee,  etating  that  without  sufficient  safe- 
guards against  abuse  of  such  public  hearings,  the 
Committee  might  become  a  propaganda  "tooF'  for 
various  interests.  Mr.  Kotschnig  also  cautioned 
that  any  plan  of  the  Committee  to  draft  a  new 
convention  on  slavery  would  be  beyond  its  terms 
of  reference. 

The  Council  decided,  on  the  basis  of  an  amended 
United  States  proposal,  to  return  the  question- 
naire to  the  Committee  for  revision  and  for  trans- 
mittal to  member  and  nonmember  governments. 
The  Council  noted  that  such  questions  as  forced 
labor  and  trade  union  riglits  have  been  dealt  with 
in  otlier  ways.  The  Council  further  stated  tliat 
the  next  session  of  the  Connnittee  should  be  held 
not  earlier  than  November  1950,  with  a  view  to 
submission  of  the  final  report  to  the  Council  in 
1951. 

Preceding  Ecosoc's  approval  of  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund  of  November  1949,  United 
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Slates  representative,  Willard  L.  Thorp,  expressed 
till-  hope  that  tlie  Secretary-General's  study  of  the 
(■oiitinuin<i  noeds  of  cliildron  would  serve  as  a 
liasis  for  shiftinji  child  welfare  operations  from 
an  emergency  to  a  permanent  basis  within  the 
I'liited  Nations  structure. 

The  Council  also  (1)  authorized  the  Secretary- 
(loneral  to  transmit  to  the  Swiss  Government  the 
(ipinion  of  the  World  Health  Organization  that 
Ipocopan  shouUl  not  be  exempt  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  international  conventions  on  narcotic 
(hugs;  (2)  noted  the  Sccretary-GeneraTs  prelimi- 
nary list  of  51  items  for  the  next  session,  the  lengtli 
of  which  evoked  comment  from  several  representa- 
tives; (3)  approved  certain  recommendations  of 
the  Connnittee  on  Non-Governmental  Organiza- 
tions: (4)  adopted  additional  rules  for  the  func- 
ti'inal  Commissions  and  amended  the  rules  con- 
'  lining  nongovernmental  organizations;  (5)  con- 
fiiined  members  of  Commissions  nominated  by 
member  governments;  (6)  elected  the  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Non-Governmental 
Organizations;  and  (7)  noted  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eial's  report  on  budgetary  and  administrative  as- 
sumptions relating  to  the  program  of  conferences 
for  1951,  and  his  note  on  the  financial  implications 
of  proposals  accepted  during  tliis  session. 

In  his  closing  statement.  Council  President, 
Hernan  Santa  Cruz,  (Chile)  pointed  out  the 
])i oblem  in  the  United  Nations  resulting  from  the 
withdrawal  of  "certain  delegations."  He  consid- 
ered this  withdrawal  as  a  unilateral  action  "which 
is  neither  understood  nor  vindicated  by  world  pub- 
lie  opinion."  The  achievements  of  this  session, 
he  thought,  might  serve  as  a  lesson  to  the  Soviets 
tliat  when  they  returned  to  the  Council,  "tliey  must 
(iiiderstand  that  the  Council  offers  a  broad  field 
for  cooperation  for  those  who  genuinely  seek  the 
economic  and  social  progi-ess  of  the  world." 

Trusteeship  Council 

During  the  seventh  week  of  its  session,  the  Trus- 
i"eship  Council  continued  its  second  reading  of 
llie  draft  statute  for  Jerusalem  and  began  exam- 


ination of  the  annual  report  on  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  British  Cameroons.  After  several  days 
of  discussion,  provisional  agreement  was  reached 
Marcli  8  on  the  text  of  article  'JO  of  the  .statute 
which  provides  a  new  fornuda  for  the  comixjsition 
and  election  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  Jerusa- 
lem. On  March  G,  a  decision  was  taken,  on  United 
States  initiative,  to  end  the  present  ses.sion  no  later 
than  Ai)ril  G. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

The  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  decided  on  February 
27  that  the  site  for  the  1950  series  of  tariff  nego- 
tiations, scheduled  to  open  September  28,  will  be 
Torquay,  England.  The  Contracting  Parties  have 
been  in  session  since  February  23  in  Geneva, 
where  the  1947  tariff  negotiations  took  place.  The 
second  series  was  held  in  Annecy,  France,  in  1949, 
and  the  1950  series  will  be  the  third. 

Technical  Assistance 

The  Technical  Assistance  Board,  at  its  first 
meeting  February  23  and  24  at  Lake  Success, 
discussed  methods  of  implementing  the  arrange- 
ments approved  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
expanded  program  of  technical  assistance,  as  well 
as  the  general  problems  involved  in  its  task  of 
administering  and  coordinating  this  program. 
The  Board  is  comprised  of  the  executive  heads, 
or  their  representatives,  of  the  United  Nations  and 
of  the  specialized  agencies  which  participate  in 
the  program. 

The  Board  also  discussed  the  technical  assist- 
ance conference,  to  be  held  this  spring,  at  which 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  financing  the  pro- 
gram. All  United  Nations  members  and  all  other 
members  of  any  specialized  agency  participating 
in  the  program  will  be  invited  to  this  conference. 
Representatives  of  the  specialized  agencies  will 
also  be  invited,  but  without  the  right  to  vote. 
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American  Consular  Conference 
for  East  and  West  Africa  Held 

[Released  to  the  press  February  27] 

The  American  Consular  Conference  of  United 
States  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  in  West 
and  East  Africa  opened  today  at  Lourenco 
Marques,  Mozambique,  and  is  to  continue  through 
March  2.  This  is  one  of  the  regular  regional  con- 
ferences which  are  held  by  the  United  States 
Foreign  Service  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  meeting  is  to  concern  itself  with  problems 
confronting  the  United  States  in  its  political, 
economic,  cultural,  and  consular  relations  with 
countries  in  Africa.  It  is  also  to  consider  ad- 
ministrative matters  affecting  the  operation  of 
United  States  diplomatic  and  consular  offices  in 
that  area. 

Interest  in  Africa,  particularly  in  the  economic 
field,  is  becoming  increasingly  important.  Afri- 
ca's great  storehouse  of  raw  materials  is  needed 
by  the  world  today  to  rebuild  a  firm  and  lasting 
peace  and  to  bring  about  economic  stability. 

Those  attending  the  Conference  included : 

George  C.  McGhee  (Cliairinan),  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Director  of  tlie  Department's  Bureau  of 
Near  Eastern,  Soutli  Asian  and  African  Affairs 
(NEA). 

Elmer  H.  Bourgerie,  Deputy  Director,  OflSce  of  African 
and  Xear  Eastern  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Richard  P.  Butriclc,  Director  General  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Edward  W.  Harding,  OflSce  of  Consular  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  Vernon  McKay,  Acting  Director,  Office  of  Dependent 
Area  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Leo  G.  Cyr,  Officer  in  Charge,  Southern  Africa  Affairs, 
ANE,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dudley  Bostwick,  Office  of  Economic  Al'tairs,  ANE,  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

William  O.  Brown,  Chief  of  African  Branch,  Division  of 
IJcsearch  for  Near  East  and  Africa,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Samuel  J.  Gorlitz,  Investment  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Chester  R.  Chartrand,  Assistant  Officer  in  Charge,  Public 
Affairs  Staff,  NEA,  Department  of  State,  Wa.shing- 
ton,  D.C. 

Harry  Price,  Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

James  Foster,  Director,  Commodities  Division,  Office  of 
International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce,  Wasli- 
ington,  D.C. 

M.  P.  Norris,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Edvrard  R.  Dudley,  American  Ambassador,  Monrovia, 
I-iberia. 

George  R.  Merrell,  American  Ambassador,  Addis  Ababa, 

Ethiopia. 
Sydney   H.   Redccker,  American  Consul   General,  Johan- 
ncsliurg,  Transvaal,  Union  of  South  Africa. 
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Edward   M.   Groth,   .\merican   Consul   General,   Nairobi, 
Kenya,  East  Africa. 

William  H.  Beach,  American  Consul  General,  Lgopold- 
ville,  Belgian  Congo. 

C.  Porter  Kuykendall,  American  Consul  General,  Lagos, 
Nigeria,  West  Africa. 

Robert  F.  Fernald,  American  Consul  General,  Tananarive, 
Madagascar. 

John  A.  Birch,  Commercial  Attach^,  American  Embassy, 
Pretoria,  Transvaal,  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Nicholas  Feld,  American  Consul,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Tangan- 
yika, East  Africa. 

Gordon  H.  Minnigerode,  American  Consul,  Lourenco 
Marques,  Mozambique. 

Thomas  G.  Murdock,  Consular  Attach^,  American  Con- 
sulate, Elisabetliville,  Belgian  Congo. 

David  G.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Second  Secretary,  American  Em- 
bassy, Pretoria,  Transvaal,  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Robert  W.  Ehrman,  Consular  Attach^,  American  Consul- 
ate General,  Nairobi,  Kenya,  East  Africa. 

Walter  C.  Isenberg,  Jr.,  American  Vice  Consul,  Luanda, 
Angola,  Africa. 

Mrs.  Cora  H.  Feld,  Assistant  Consular  Attachg,  American 
Consulate  General,  Nairobi,  Kenya,  East  Africa. 

Ben  A.  Thirkield,  Assistant  Consular  Attache.  American 
Consulate  General,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  Union 
of   South  Africa. 

Eugene  D.  Sawyer,  Attach^,  American  Embassy,  Mon- 
rovia, Liberia. 

Rogers  B.  Horgan,  Third  Secretary,  American  Embassy, 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia. 

Hyman  Bloom,  American  Consul,  Accra,  Gold  Coast,  West 
Africa. 

Harold  M.  Null,  Assistant  Consular  Attach^,  American 
Consulate  General,  Lagos,  Nigeria. 

Margaret  Joy  Tibbetts,  Attaclie,  American  Embassy,  Lon- 
don. 

Deane  R.  Hinton,  American  Vice  Consul,  Mombasa,  Kenya, 
East  Africa. 

William  P.  Shockley,  Jr.,  American  Vice  Consul,  Lourenco 

Marques,  Mozambique. 
Oscar  W.  Meier,  Chief  of  Mission  for  Economic  Affairs, 
American  Embassy,  Monrovia,  Liberia. 

Statement  lyy  George  C.  McGhee,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asiun  and  African 
Affairs  ^ 

Now  that  the  conference  is  concluded  it  is  pos- 
sible to  say  that  the  discussions  of  the  last  4  days 
have  been  most  valuable  to  all  attending.  On  one 
hand,  we  of  the  Department  of  State  and  other 
agencies  have  the  benefit  of  face-to-face  conversa- 
tions with  American  representatives  in  Africa  and 
have  gained  first-hand  impressions  of  current 
conditions  in  Africa. 

On  the  other  hand,  officers  stationed  in  Africa 
have  a  broader  understanding  of  the  factors  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  the  general  United 
States  policy  as  well  as  the  problems  of  colleagues 
in  territories  other  than  tho.se  to  which  they  them- 
selves are  assigned.  The  general  result  is  that  all 
will  leave  Louren(;o  Marques  with  a  better  Icnowl- 
edge  of  Africa  and  a  knowledge  that  will  help  iu 
appraising  any  possible  future  trends  of  develop- 
ments through  the  entire  area  between  the  Lim- 
popo [river]  and  the  Sahara  [desert]. 

The  discussions,  which  were  conducted  on  an 

'  Made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  of  American 
chiefs  of  mission  at  T>ourenco  Marques,  Muzanibique,  on 
Mar.  2,  1950,  and  released   lo  the  liress  on   Mar.  4. 
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iiiloriiiiil  basis,  covered  the  entire  range  of  prob- 
liiiis.  political,  social,  anil  economic  wliich  con- 
iKintcil  peoples  and  the  Governments  of  Africa. 
Full  ami  sympathetic  consideration  was  given 
interests  of  Ihe  African  Governments  and  peoples. 
^Icmbers  of  the  conference  also  kept  in  mind  at 
all  times  the  great  strategic  and  economic  impor- 
ce  of  Africa.  I  may  say  that  the  discussions 
\ed  to  reinforce  the  belief  in  Africa's  impor- 
laiR-e  to  peace  and  security  of  the  world  and  to 
intensify  our  desires  to  assist  as  appropriate  and 
tiasible  in  furthering  the  developments  of  Africa 
iiid  in  the  solution  of  its  problems. 

Special  consideration  was  given  to  the  applica- 
iiuu  in  Africa  of  the  Point  -1  Program  which  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  will  provide  technical  assistance 
to  countries  desiring  (o  participate.  Application 
li  the  ECA  program  to  African  dependent  terri- 
idiies  was  also  discussed  as  was  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Program. 
Tlie  summaries  of  discussions  of  each  item  dis- 
1  ii>sed  will  be  circulated  in  Washington  for  the 
information  of  interested  officials.  Many  are  rou- 
tine in  nature.  Some  include  recommendations  or 
-iiggestions.  The  conference  was  not  intended  to 
iiach  decisions  on  policy  matters  but  afford  an 
opportunity  for  full  and  free  exchange  of  ideas. 


Second  Regional  Conference 
of  U.  S.  Ambassadors  in 
Other  American  Republics 

[]!,  I,    v. ,/  to  the  press  February  23] 

Tlie  second  I'egional  conference  of  Ambassadoi'S 
.-erving  the  United  States  in  tlie  other  American 
Republics  will  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeii'o.  Brazil 
from  March  6-9.  In  attendance,  will  be  the  mis- 
sion chiefs  from  the  ten  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  a  delegation  of  officials  from  the  Depart- 
ment. Originally  the  meeting  had  been  scheduled 
i<n-  March  1-3. 

Heading  the  Department's  delegation  to  the 
conference  will  be  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- American  Affaii'S. 
Also  in  attendance  will  be  George  F.  Kennan, 
Counselor  of  the  Department. 

Chiefs  of  mission  or  their  representatives  who 
will  report  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  the  United 
States  embassies  in  South  America  include  the 
following : 

.\rgentina :  Ambassador  Stanton  GriflBs,  Bolivia :  Am- 
l>;i<sador  Irving  Florman,  Brazil :  Aiul)assa(lor  Herschel 
v.  Johnson,  Chile :  Amtsassaclor  Claudu  O.  Bowers,  Colom- 
biu  :  Ambassador  Willard  L.  Beaulae,  Ecuador :  .Embas- 
sador John  F.  Simmons,  Paraguay:  .Vmbassador  Fletcher 
Warren,  Peru:  Ambassador  Harold  H.  Tittman,  Jr., 
Trnsniay:  Ambassador  Christian  M.  Ravndal,  Venezuela: 
Ambassador  Walter  J.  Donnelly. 

Others  from  the  Department — all  of  them  from 
the  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs — who  will 
attend  the  conference  include  the  following: 


Forney  A.  Rankin,  Public  Affairs  .\<lvisei-;  William  P. 
Hughes,  Executive  director;  Ivan  U.  While,  Ecinoniic 
and  Finance  .\dvi.ser ;  Harold  II.  Te\vlisl)ury,  Director, 
Office  of  East  Coast  AfTairs;  Sheldon  T.  .Mills,  Director, 
Office  of  North  and  West  Coast  .\ITalrs ;  Louis  J.  Halle, 
Jr.,  Special  Adviser  on  Teclinical  Cooperation. 

The  conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  concern 
itself  with  discussion  of  the  relationships  of  the 
United  States  with  the  South  American  Repuljlics 
in  terms  of  hemisi)here  progress,  as  well  as  of  the 
broader  policy  phases  of  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  affairs. 

The  previous  American  hemisphere  regional 
conference  was  held  Jaiuiary  18-20  at  Habana, 
Cuba.'  This  Mas  attended  by  the  United  States 
mission  chiefs  from  the  countries  of  the  Caribbean 
area.  Similar  regional  gatherings  of  iVmbassa- 
dors  have  bccen  held  in  various  parts  of  tlie  world 
since  last  October,  when  the  first  such  meeting  was 
held  in  London.  A  conference  on  Far  Eastern 
problems  has  just  been  concluded  in  Bangkok, 
Siam,  and  another  regional  meeting  will  open  on 
February  27  in  Louren^o  Marques,  Mozambique. 
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Inquiry  by  Congress  on  Loyalty 
of  Departmental  Personnel 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
IReleased  to  the  press  February  241 

As  I  have  indicated  to  members  of  the  Senate, 
I  welcome  the  Senate's  decision  to  hold  hearings 
on  loyalty  charges  involving  some  of  the  Depart- 
ment's persomiel. 

In  all  the  recent  discussion  of  the  Department's 
employees,  no  one  has  j-et  supplied  us  the  names. 
However,  similar — perhaps  identical — charges 
have  been  aired  and  thoroughly  investigated  be- 
fore. In  fact,  there  is  now  no  one  in  the  Depart- 
ment who  has  been  found  to  be  disloyal  by  the 
President's  Loyalty  Board  or  who  has  been  held 
to  he  a  bad  security  risk. 

However,  so  long  as  a  question  has  been  raised, 
the  Departinent  is  glad  to  have  the  opporturdty 
to  show  the  Congress,  and  through  it  the  people, 
that  effective  steps  have  been  and  are  being  taken 
to  guarantee  that  the  Dei)artment  is  staffed  only 
by  persons  loyal  to  this  country. 

We  will  cooperate  witli  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  every  practicable  way. 


'  Bulletin  of  Jan.  2, 1950,  p.  38. 


,  March   13,   1950 
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Department  No  Longer  Recognizes 
United  Public  Workers  of  America 

[Released  to  the  press  February  20] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  today 
that  it  no  longer  recognizes  the  United  Public 
Workers  of  America  as  an  acceptable  agent  or 
representative  of  its  employees.  The  Depart- 
mental order  which  has  been  issued  is  as  follows : 

Effective  immediately,  the  Department  of  State  no 
longer  recognizes  the  United  Public  Workers  of  America 
as  an  acceptable  agent  or  representative  of  its  employees. 
All  personnel  are  hereby  ordered  not  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations of  any  kind  with  this  Union. 

In  releasing  this  order,  the  Department  made 
clear  that  its  existing  policy  with  respect  to  em- 
ployee organizations  remains  unaffected  by  its 
action  against  the  United  Public  Workers  of 
America  Union.  The  Department's  policy  on 
employee  organizations  is  as  follows : 

The  Department  subscribes  to  the  belief  that  its  em- 
ployees have  a  right  to  join  or  refrain  from  joining  em- 
ployee organizations.  Any  choice  in  this  matter  will  be 
without  interference,  coercion,  restraint,  fear,  or  discrimi- 
nations or  reprisal. 


Interim  Office  for  Technical 
Cooperation  and  Development 
(Point  4  Program) 

1.  Effective  immediately  there  is  established  under 
the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
Aflairs  the  Interim  Office  for  Technical  Cooperation  and 
Development  (TCD). 

2.  The  Interim  Office  is  assigned  general  responsibility 
within  the  Department  for  (a)  securing  effective  admin- 
istration of  programs  involving  technical  assistance  to 
economically  underdeveloped  areas  and  (b)  directing  the 
planning  in  preparation  for  the  Technical  Cooperation 
and  Economic  Development  (Point  4)  Program.  In 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  tlie  Interim  Office  will 
rely  upon  the  regional  bureaus,  Bureau  of  United  Nations 
Afi'airs,  and  other  components  of  Economic  AlTairs  area 
for  participation  in  the  technical  assistance  programs  as 
specified  below,  and  upon  the  central  administrative  of- 
fices of  the  Administrative  area  for  the  performance  of 
service  functions. 

3.  The  Interim  Office  has  specific  action  responsibility 
for: 

a.  Developing  over-all  policies  for  the  program. 

b.  Formulating  general  program  plans  and  issuing 
planning  directives. 

c.  O-ordinating  specific  program  plans  developed  by 
the  regional  tiureaus  and  making  necessary  adjustments. 

d.  Approving  projects,  determining  action  agencies, 
and  allocating  funds  for  United  States  bilateral  programs. 

e.  Directing  negotiations  and  relationships  with 
intergovernmenlal  agencies  and  with  other  United  States 
agencies  participating  in  the  coordinated  program  or 
otherwise  carrying  on  technical  assistance  activities. 

f.  Reviewing  instructions  to  the  field. 

4.  The  Interim  Office  will  coordinate  the  development 
of  operating  jKilicies  governing  administrative  problems 
generally  a[>plicable  to  technical  assistance  programs 
such  as  utilization  of  available  specialized  personnel, 
conditions  of  employment,  and  utilization  of  training 
facilities. 


5.  The  regional  bureaus  have  responsibility  with  respect 
to  technical  assistance  programs  for  : 

a.  Initiating  and  developing  plans  for  technical 
assistance  programs  for  individual  countries  or  groups 
of  countries  within  their  respective  regions. 

b.  Reviewing  program  proposals  affecting  their  re- 
gions which  originate  from  any  other  source. 

c.  Negotiating  and  communicating  with  foreign  gov-  I 
ernments. 

d.  Directing  State  Department  personnel  assigned 
abroad  to  coordinate,  and  give  administrative  and  pro- 
gram support  to,  bilateral  programs. 

e.  Continuously  evaluating  programs  and  projects 
within  regions. 

f.  Proposing  program  changes. 

g.  Initiating  instructions  to  the  field  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities,  and  reviewing  all  other  instructions 
concerned  with  technical  assistance  programs. 
Responsibilities  previously  assigned  to  the  regional  bu- 
reaus in  connection  with  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Program,  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  Aid  pro- 
grams, and  existing  programs  in  Germany  and  Japan  are 
not  affected  by  this  announcement  except  for  paragraph  4 
above  which  will  apply  where  circumstances  require. 

6.  The  Bureau  ot  United  Nations  Affairs  has: 

a.  Action  responsibility  for : 

1.  Developing  the  United  States  position  concern-' 
ing  the  international  organizational  machinery  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  technical  assistance  activities; 

2.  Developing  the  United  States  position  concerning 
the  relative  proportions  of  contributions  to  be  made  by  the 
United  States  and  by  other  countries  to  the  special  techni- 1 
cal  assistance  accounts  of  international  organizations; 

3.  Coordinating       negotiations       involving       such  I 
accounts. 

b.  Advisory  responsibility  concerning: 

1.  The  character  and  scope  of  technical  cooperation  | 
programs  undertaken  by  international  organizations; 

2.  The  amounts  of  United  States  contributions  to 
the  special  technical  assistance  accounts  of  international 
organizations ; 

3.  United  States  positions  on  program  allocations 
from  such  accounts  by  international  organizations. 

The  Bureau  of  United  Nations  Affairs  maintains  general 
contact  with  international  organizations  in  line  with  its 
over-all  responsibilities  and  arranges  for  direct  contact 
between  the  United  Nations  and  the  participating  special- 
ized agencies  and  the  Interim  Office  of  Technical  Cooper- 
responding  arrangements  with  respect  to  intergovern- 
operating  i)rogram  matters  as  requested  by  the  Interim 
Office.  The  Bureau  for  Inter-.\nierican  Affairs  makes  cor- 
responding arrangements  with  respect  to  intergovern- 
mental arrangements  of  the  American  states. 

7.  The  following  have  such  responsibilities  in  connec- 
tion with  technical  assistance  programs  as  are  in  accord 
with  their  general  responsibilities  set  forth  in  the  Organi- 
zation Manual  of  the  Department. 

a.  The  Office  of  Financial  and  Development  Policy 
with  respect  to  the  International  Batdv  and  Monetary 
Funds. 

b.  The  Office  of  Transport  and  rommunications  Policy 
with  respect  to  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union  and  the  International  Civil  .Vviation  Organization. 

c.  The    UNESCO    Relations     Staff    with     respect    to 

UNESCO. 

8.  Responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment's .scientific  and  technical  exchange  aetivltios  under 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  104S,  and  under  the  Act  of  August  9,  1939.  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  render  closer  and  more  effective  the  re- 
lationslii  between  the  American  republics,  insof;ir  as  these 
activities  are  directly  related  to  specific  economic  develop- 
ment projects,  is  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tional Exchange  to  the  Interim  Office  for  Technical 
Cooperation  and  Development.  Activities  which  are  not 
SO  related  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cational Exchange.  The  functions,  personnel  and  records 
of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
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Scloiififlo  nnd  Cultiirnl  Cooperation  are  transferred  from 
the  Otfio'  of  Edu(iilio[iul  Kxcliance  to  tlie  Iiitcrliii  Otflie 
for  'IVilwiiciil  ('oopi'ration  and  Dovolopnient,  except  for 
tiie  editorial  funetioiis  connected  witli  tlie  puliliciitlon  of 
Tlie  Record"  and  tlie  eorrespondioK  personnel  and  rec- 
ords, which  remain  in  the  Office  of  Educational  Exdiange. 
J».  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  will 
become  the  Department's  representative  on,  and  the  Chair- 
man of,  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientilic 
and  Cnltnral  Cooperation,  in  place  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  I'uldic  Affairs.  He  will  also  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Conunittee  on  Technical  Assistance.  The 
Director  of  the  Interim  Office  for  Technical  Cooperation 
and  Development  will  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  both 
committees. 

10.  The  other  offices  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
E!conomic  Affairs  advise  the  Interim  Office  for  Technical 
Cooperation  and  Development  on  the  economic  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  pro.iects  and  programs,  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  respective  specialized  interests;  make  or 
arrange  for  such  economic  studies  and  analyses  as  the 
Interim  Office  for  Technical  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment may  require;  and  maintain  liaison  with  United 
States  and  international  agencies  and  with  private  organi- 
zations on  matters  within  their  respective  fields  of  interest 
as  necessary  in  the  planning  and  operation  of  the  tech- 
nical assistance  programs. 

11.  The  Director  will  become  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 
The  Interim  Office  for  Technical  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment responsibilities  enumerated  under  3  and  other 
paragraphs  above  apply  in  full  to  technical  assistance 
activities,  present  and  future,  carried  on  by  the  Institute. 
The  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs  exercises  all  re- 
Bponsil)ilities  listed  under  paragraph  5  above  with  respect 
to  the  Institute's  program.  The  Interim  Office  for  Tech- 
nical C<x)peration  and  Development  and  the  Bureau  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  are  jointly  responsible  for  de- 
Teloping  such  working  arrangements  as  are  necessary  to 
Insure  the  administration  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs  as  a  constitutent  part  of  a  coordinated  tech- 
nical assistance  program. 

12.  The  Interim  Office  for  Technical  Cooperation  and 
Development  consists  of  the  following  orcanlzational  units 
under  the  supervision  of  the  designated  officers : 

Director Leslie  A.  Wheeler. 

Technical       Cooperation       Projects 

Staff:   Chief Haldore  Hanson. 

Te<-hnical  Cooperation  Policy  Staff: 

Chief Samuel  P.  Hays,  Jr. 

Technical  Cooperation  Management 

Staff Richard   R.   Brown, 

Director  of  Execu- 
tive Staff,  E. 
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Tlie  Department  of  State  released  on  February 
2,-1  the  publication,  International  Organizafionn  in 
Which  the  United  States  Participates.  This  is  a 
revised  edition  of  the  19-iG  publication,  Intema- 
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tional  Agencies  in  Which  the  United  States  Par- 
ticipates^ which  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  late  Representative  Sol  Bloom  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  current  edition  contains  66  summaries  out- 
lining the  character  and  genera!  purposes  of  multi- 
lateral international  organizations  in  wjiich  the 
United  States  was  a  participant  on  June  30,  1949. 
The  sunmiaries  are  grouped  in  the  following 
classes:  General  (covering  a  wide  field  of  re- 
sponsibilities); Agriculture  and  Fisheries;  Com- 
modity; Kconomic  and  Financial;  Educational; 
Scientific  and  Cultural;  Occupation  and  Peace- 
making; Political  and  Legal;  Regional;  Social 
and  Health;  and  Transport  and  Communications. 

The  summary  with  respect  to  each  organization 
contains  information  regarding  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  that  organization;  its  membership, 
purposes,  powers,  fiuictions,  structure  and 
finances;  relations  with  tlie  United  States;  rela- 
tions with  other  international  organizations;  and 
citations  to  pertinent  basic  texts  and  publications. 

Appendixes  contain  brief  synopses  regarding 
those  multilateral  international  organizations  in 
which  the  United  States  participated  subsequent 
to  December  31,  1945  but  which  had  been  termi- 
nated or  become  inactive  by  June  30,  1949;  and  a 
chart  showing  membership  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies. 

International  Organizations  in  Which  the 
United  States  Participates  reflects  many  impor- 
tant developments  which  have  transpired  since 
the  publication  of  its  predecessor  volume.  Ex- 
amples are  the  emergence  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  from  the  reorganization  of  the 
inter-American  system,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  number  of  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  also  reflects  the  extent  to  which  the 
device  of  the  international  organization  has  been 
used  since  the  close  of  the  war,  not  only  for  perma- 
nent continuing  programs,  but  for  those  of  a 
transitory  nature.  Examples  of  organizations  set 
up  to  coi>e  with  problems  of  a  noncontinuing 
nature  are  the  Council  of  Foreign  IMinisters  and 
the  Tripartite  Commission  for  the  Restitution  of 
Monetary  Gold. 

This  volume  was  compiled  in  the  Bureau  of 
United  Nations  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
State,  with  the  assistance  of  various  ofTicers  and 
division.s,  in  particular  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs,  Division  of  Publication,  and  Division  of 
Historical  Policy  Research;  the  Office  of  Regional 
American  Affairs ;  and  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Ad- 
viser, Treaty  Affairs. 

International  Organizations  in  Which  the 
United  States  Participates  (Department  of  State 
Publication  3655)  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
The  price  is  650. 
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"TOTAL  DIPLOIVIACY"  TO  STRENGTHEN 
U.S.  LEADERSHIP  FOR  HUMAN  FREEDOiVI 


I  arks  by  Secretary  Acheson^ 


1  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  the  need  today 

fill-  "total  diplomacy."    A  few  years  ago,  we  in 

his  country  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  phrase 

"total  war"'  and  with  the  implications  of  that 

[ilirase.    We  knew  that  we  were  engaged  in  a  life 

uul  death  struggle  with  a  powerful  foe  and  that  if 

(ve  were  to  be  successful  in  that  stiniggle  we  would 

11  \L'  to  marshal  all  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 

It  was  not  sufficient  merely  to  turn  the  problem 

)ver  to  the  Department  of  Defense  or  to  any  other 

naiich  of  the  Government  and  expect  that  we 

.ould  succeed.     It  was  necessary  for  each  of  us  to 

I 'lay  our  assigned  role  in  our  common  defense,  to 

blish  controls  of  the  most  far-reaching  sort, 

.ind,  in  other  ways,  to  make  sure  that  all  of  the 

fiiii'es  of  the  country  were  directed  in  the  most  ef- 

ut  manner  possible  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Today,  we  are  engaged  in  a  struggle — that  is 
the  word  to  describe  it — that  is  just  as  crucial 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  continued  existence 
of  our  way  of  life,  but  we  clearly  are  not  focusing 
our  total  resources  on  the  winning  of  that  struggle. 

For  one  thing,  we  have  never  taken  the  general 
activities  of  our  country — which  mean  govern- 
mental activities — as  seriously  as  we  should  in 
times  of  peace.  We  have  regarded  them  with  a 
-  "l-natured  tolerance  expressed  in  the  phrase, 
■\\  fll,  politics  is  politics."  We  have  thought  of 
politics  as  a  legitimate  field  for  trying  to  promote 
iHiial  interests.  There  is  a  tendency  to  shrug 
I  ir  shoulders  over  governmental  shortcomings 
uid  faults.     Moreover,  while  we  have  reco<rnized 


'  Summary  of  remarks  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Adver- 
'\<\uz  Council  at  the  White  House  on  Feb.  16,  lOnO,  and  re- 
■  iMil  to  the  press  on  Mar.  9,  1950.  These  remarks  will 
I'c  printed  as  Department  of  State  publication  3806. 


that  there  were  foreign  claims  upon  U8  which  our 
self-interest  demanded  that  we  attend  to,  we  have 
not  thought  of  them  as  being  in  the  same  cate- 
gory of  imijortance  as  our  own  domestic  business. 

Then,  too,  it  has  been  hard  for  us  to  convince 
ourselves  that  human  nature  is  not  pretty  much 
the  same  the  world  over.  We  hear  it  said  that  if 
we  could  only  get  Harry  Trim:ian  to  "get  his  feet 
under  the  same  table" — that  is  the  phrase  used — 
with  Joe  Stalin,  we  would  be  able  to  iron  out  any 
international  difficulty.  Our  own  experience  with 
people  in  our  own  communities  has  been  such  that 
it  has  seemed  to  us  that  good  intentions  must,  in 
the  long  run,  prevail — and  if  one  proposition 
didn't  meet  with  acceptance,  all  we  had  to  do  was 
to  think  up  a  better  one. 

There  has  been  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  some 
that  if  things  went  too  far  we  might  have  to  "call 
their  bluff"  and  possibly  have  a  show-down. 

In  brief,  we  have  felt  that,  somehow  or  other, 
there  was  an  answer  to  our  problem  if  only  we 
were  smart  enough  to  figure  it  out. 

Create  Situations  of  Strength 

AVe  must  realize,  however,  that  the  world  situa- 
tion is  not  one  to  which  there  is  an  easy  answer. 
The  only  way  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
have  found  from  hard  experience,  is  to  create  sit- 
uations of  strength.  Wherever  the  Soviet  detects 
weakness  or  disunity — and  it  is  quick  to  detect 
them — it  exploits  them  to  the  full.  A  "show- 
down," in  the  brutal  and  realistic  sense,  of  resort 
to  a  Ujilitary  decision  is  not  a  possible  policy  for 
a  democracy.    The  Kremlin  knows  that. 

We  are  struggling  against  an  adversary  that  is 
deadly  serious.    We  are  in  a  situation  where  we 
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are  playing  for  keeps.  Moreover,  we  are  in  a  sit- 
uation where  we  could  lose  without  ever  firing  a 
shot. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  progress  of  imperial- 
ism was,  first,  to  send  out  missionaries,  then  trad- 
ers, and  then  colonial  governors.  But  that  is  kid 
stuff  compared  to  the  methods  that  we  are  up 
against.  There  has  never,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  been  an  imperialist  system  that  compares 
with  what  the  Soviet  Union  has  at  its  disposal. 
We  have  seen  it  in  China.  The  Communists  took 
over  China  at  a  ridiculously  small  cost.  AVhat 
they  did  was  to  invite  some  Chinese  leaders  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  way  things  were  going 
in  their  country  to  come  to  Moscow.  There,  they 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  them  so  that  they  re- 
turned to  China  prepared  to  resort  to  any  means 
whatsoever  to  establish  Communist  control.  They 
were  completely  subservient  to  the  Moscow  regime. 
(It  is,  of  course,  because  Tito  has  thrown  off  this 
subservience  that  the  Tito  development  is  regarded 
with  such  deadly  seriousness  by  Moscow.)  These 
agents  then  mingled  among  the  people  and  sold 
them  on  the  personal  material  advantages  of  com- 
munism. They  talked  to  the  people  in  their  own 
language.  They  promised  to  turn  over  the  land 
to  them.  (Of  course,  everybody  knows  that  after 
the  land  has  been  turned  over  to  them  and  the 
Communists  have  gotten  control  they  immediately 
take  the  land  back  under  a  program  of  "collectivi- 
zation.") 

But  the  Communists  don't  talk  only  in  terms  of 
economic  interest.  We  have  all  seen  pictures  from 
China  of  native  dances  out  in  the  fields  which  were 
put  on  by  the  local  Communist  organization.  In 
many  cases,  they  provided  the  only  fun  that  these 
peasants  had,  and  the  peasants  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  Communist  organization  was  the  only 
group  that  provided  the  kind  of  life  the  peasants 
wanted. 

The  ai-senal  of  the  Communists  is  varied.  I 
need  not  describe  in  detail  the  uses  which  they 
make  of  force,  threats,  infiltration,  planned  chaos, 
despair  and  confusion,  and  the  enslavement  of  the 
people  they  dominate  by  a  shrewd  use  of  informers. 

Foreign  Policy  Designs  To  Meet  Challenges 

Against  this  threat  we  must  have  a  foreign 
policy  with  two  interrelated  branches.  First,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  wherever  possible  all 
thrusts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  will  not  always 
be  possible  to  anticipate  where  these  thrusts  will 


take  place,  and  we  will  not  always  be  able  to  deal 
with  them  with  equal  effectiveness.  In  the  case 
of  Greece  and  Turkey,  we  were  able  to  meet  that 
thrust  effectively  because  the  Greeks  and  the 
Turks  were  determined  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence. There  were  a  lot  of  Greeks  and  Turks 
that  did  not  like  their  government.  There  were 
a  lot  that  did.  But  they  were  united  in  a  common 
belief  that  thej'  preferred  it  to  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  might  be  imposed  upon  them  from 
outside.  The  Greeks  were  able,  with  our  assist- 
ance, to  meet  military  force  with  military  force. 
The  Turks  have  successfully  resisted  the  powerful 
Soviet  pressure  brought  against  them.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this  case  we  were  not 
dealing  with  threats  to  Greece  and  Turkey  alone. 
The  thrust  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  making  in 
this  case  was  directed  at  domination  of  the  entire 
Near  East  and,  then,  at  all  of  Europe. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  people  that  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  Governments  were  not  our 
kind  of  democracy  and  therefore  we  should  not 
have  given  them  our  aid.  Of  course,  they  do  not 
have  exactly  the  same  kind  of  institutions  that  we 
do.  But  we  are  not  dealing  here  with  the  kind 
of  situation  where  we  can  go  from  one  country 
to  another  with  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  and  see 
whether  everjthing  is  true  blue,  whether  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  climate  is  exactly, 
in  all  its  details,  the  kind  that  we  would  like  to 
have  either  for  them  or  for  us.  The  only  question 
that  we  should  ask  is  whether  they  are  determined 
to  protect  their  independence  against  Communist 
aggression  and  if  they  are,  we  should  recognize 
our  basic  unity  with  them  on  this  point. 

In  the  case  of  China,  the  Communist  thrust  suc- 
ceeded because  the  Chinese  people  were  not  con- 
vinced that  the  National  Government  was  con- 
cerned with  their  welfare.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  thrust  could  have  been  prevented  so  long  as 
the  Chinese  people  felt  that  we  were  supporting  a 
government  that  they  did  not  believe  to  be  serving 
their  interest. 

The  second  part  of  our  foreign  policy  must 
be  to  create  those  economic,  political,  social,  and 
psychological  conditions  that  strengthen  and 
create  confidence  in  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
In  Indonesia,  for  instance,  we  have  been  trying 
to  make  it  plain  to  the  Indonesians  that  we  an- 
sympathetic  with  their  aspirations  for  independ- 
ence. They  do  not  want  to  be  ruled  by  the  Dutch 
or  by  the  Russians  or  b}'  anyone  else.     Tliey  want 
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■  rule  tlieiuselves.     If  wc  are  to  establish  a  soli- 
1  iiity  with  tliem,  we  must  have  Ameiicans  living 
iiiiiiiij;  thorn  who  talk  their  laniruage — I  mean  lit- 
liy  talk  the  Iiulonesian  language — who  under- 
Mil  them  and  are  understood  by  them.     We 
-t  do  what  we  can  to  help  them  make  the  most 
ii   their  natural  resources.     We  do  tiiis  not  by 
hling  elaborate  plants  but  by  such  things  as 
ihling  the  Indonesian  farmers  to  help  them- 
selves,  to  have  better  tools,   and  to  use  better 
methods  than  they  liave  known  before.     We  must 
-K'  their  problems  from  their  point  of  view.     We 
must  help  them,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  reach  their 
iwn  goals. 

Developing  Economy  Measures 

In  areas  like  Western  Europe  where  there  is  a 
fully  developed  modern  industrial  economy,  we 
mist  help  the  countries  to  take  the  measures  that 
III'  necessary  to  put  that  economy  on  a  sound 
oasis. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  must  do  is  to  enable 
other  countries  to  buy  with  their  own  products 
the  raw  materials  that  they  need  to  feed  and 
clothe  and  employ  their  own  people.  This  means 
that  we  must  buy  their  goods  and  their  services  to 
a  greater  extent  than  at  present.  It  is  a  matter  of 
judgment  as  to  what  the  level  of  our  trade  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  should  be,  but  probably  it  should 
be  somewhere  not  very  far  from  present  levels. 
We  must  take  that  kind  of  action  even  though  it 
requires  adjustments  here  at  home — and  it  will 
require  some  adjustments.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  if  we  want  to  have  strong  allies  in 
Europe,  we  have  got  to  work  out  some  kind  of 
pattern  of  this  kind.  That  will  mean  that  Euro- 
pean goods  will  compete  with  American  goods  and 
some  American  industries  are  likely  to  suffer.  If 
this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  then  means  must 
be  found  to  take  care  of  any  resulting  adjustments. 

Self-discipline 

We  are  going  to  need  self-discipline  in  what  we 
say  and  do.  What  we  say  and  do  has  tremendous 
importance  in  strengthening  or  weakening  this 
country's  leadership. 

It  is,  of  course,  extremely  difficult  to  get  democ- 
racies to  work  together.  The  democratic  ap- 
proach, by  its  very  nature,  is  a  varied  approach. 
It  embodies  freedom  of  action  and  freedom  of 
decision,  but  if  we  are  to  win  against  a  power  that 
has  imposed  complete  unity  on  all  of  its  members, 


we  sliall  have  to  achieve,  in  our  own  way  and  by 
connnon  determiiuitioTi,  some  unity  of  our  own. 

When  we  have  readied  unity  and  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  free  nations — when  we  have 
eliminated  all  of  the  areas  of  weakness  that  we 
can — we  will  be  able  to  evolve  working  agree- 
ments with  the  Russians.  We  will  not  have  to 
keep  our  ears  to  the  ground  in  order  to  know  when 
the  Russians  are  prepared  to  recognize  that  they 
cannot  exploit  a  situation  to  their  own  benefit.  In 
the  case  of  Berlin,  when  they  realized  that  the  air- 
lift had  prevented  them  from  ousting  the  allies,  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  learning  when  they  came  to 
that  conclusion.  Marshal  Stalin  announced  it  to 
the  world  in  his  answers  to  the  Kingsbury  Smith 
questions.  Similar  questions  had  been  on  file  in 
the  Kremlin  for  months.  They  have  drawers  full 
of  questions  there  today  that  they  can  haul  out  and 
answer  whenever  they  realize  that  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  do  so. 

No  good  would  come  fi'om  our  taking  the  initia- 
tive in  calling  for  conversations  at  this  point. 
Such  an  effort  on  our  part  would  raise  false  hopes 
among  some  people  and  fears  among  others.  The 
Russians  would  know  that  there  was  a  public 
expectancy  of  results  of  some  kind,  and  those  re- 
sults could  only  be  achieved  by  dangerous  con- 
cessions on  our  part.  Only  the  Russians  would 
benefit  from  such  a  step. 

The  Russians  know  that  we  are  ready,  always 
have  been  ready,  always  will  be  ready,  to  discuss 
with  them  any  outstanding  issue.  We  have  dis- 
cussed with  them  all  important  outstanding  issues, 
not  once,  but  many  times.  It  is  clear  that  the  Rus- 
sians do  not  want  to  settle  those  issues  as  long  as 
they  feel  there  is  any  possibility  they  can  exploit 
them  for  their  own  objectives  of  world  domina- 
tion. It  is  only  when  they  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  cannot  so  exploit  them  that  they  will 
make  agreements  and  they  will  let  it  be  known 
when  they  have  reached  that  decision. 

Meaning  of  "Total  Diplomacy" 

These  are  some  of  the  tilings  that  I  meant  when 
I  referred  to  "total  diplomacy."  It  means  that 
all  branches  of  the  government  must  work  closely 
together.  Congress  and  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense, Treasury,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  and 
Interior  Department,  with  its  responsibility  for 
our  national  resources,  and  the  others,  all  have 
roles  to  play  that  are  just  as  important  in  our  re- 
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lations  with  other  people  as  the  role  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

And  so  it  is  with  business,  agriculture,  and  labor, 
with  the  press  and  with  the  radio,  with  all  of  our 
great  national  organizations.  We  must  agree  vol- 
untarily to  concert  our  efforts  to  this  one  overrid- 
ing task.  If  we  do  that,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  we  shall  succeed.  The  non-Communist  coun- 
tries together  have  two-thirds  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation, three-fourths  of  the  world's  economic 


productive  power,  and  a  potential  preponderance 
of  the  world's  military  power.  They  have  the 
highest  standard  of  living  and  the  greatest  ability 
to  help  underdeveloped  areas  achieve  higher  stand- 
ards of  living.  They  have  on  their  side  the  appeal 
of  independence  and  of  national  loyalties.  They 
have  the  greatest  attraction  of  all — human  free- 
dom. With  these  forces  on  our  side,  provided  we 
use  them  well  and  wisely,  the  chances  of  victory 
and  of  peace  are  good. 


SOVIET  ISOLATION  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  PEOPLES 


hy  Foy  D.  Kohler,  Chief,  Division  of  International  Broadcasting 


When  I  went  to  Moscow,  at  the  beginning  of 
1947,  a  certain  aura  of  our  wartime  alliance  with 
the  Soviet  Union  still  prevailed.  We  were  able 
to  see  some  Russians  in  a  reasonably  friendly  at- 
mosphere, but  during  my  stay,  the  deliberate  in- 
tent and  actions  of  the  Soviet  regime  reversed  this 
situation  almost  entirely.  The  Soviet  pi-ess,  in 
1949,  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  during  the  past 
war  we  had  been  the  enemies  and  not  the  allies  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  only  Russians  we  were  per- 
mitted to  see  were  those  who  worked  for  us  as 
language  teachers,  domestic  servants,  or  laborers. 
They  simultaneously  kept  close  tab  on  us  for  the 
MVD.  From  time  to  time,  we  also  saw  Soviet 
officials  and  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  them, 
quite  calmly  but  unproductively,  mostly  about 
such  important  matters  as  the  local  weather  and 
our  knowledge  of  languages. 

The  Soviet  Government's  internal  propaganda 
campaign,  one  regrets  to  say,  is  beginning  to  have 
some  effect  on  the  Russian  people,  along  the  lines 
desired.  The  extent  to  which  the  regime  has  gone 
in  isolating  the  Russians  from  any  foreign  con- 
tacts and  in  keeping  from  them  any  news  from 
abroad  is  beyond  the  imagination  of  any  Ameri- 
can wlio  has  not  actually  witnessed  the  situation 
with  his  own  eyes.  No  Soviet  citizen  is  permitted 
to  travel  abroad.  No  Soviet  citizen  is  allowed  to 
marry  a  foreigner.  Few  foreigners  are  permitted 
to  enter  the  country :  those  who  are  permitted  to 
enter  are  either  foreign  officials  or  Communist 
stooges.    The  foreign  officials  are  restricted  in 


their  movements  and  constantly  spied  upon. 
Even  the  foreign  Communists  are  kept  well  in 
hand.  It  is  against  the  law  for  Russians  and 
Russian  institutions  to  have  any  dealings  with 
foreigners.  A  Russian  practically  never  sees  a 
foreign  publication.  The  last  important  chink  in 
the  iron  curtain  was  the  Russian  radio  programs 
of  the  Voice  of  America  and  the  British  Broad- 
casting Company.  It  is  now  clear  that  they  must 
have  been  listened  to  by  many  millions  of  Russians. 
At  the  moment,  both  our  own  and  the  British  pro- 
grams are  largely  cut  off  by  a  colossal  jamming 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  regime. 

The  Differences  of  Heritage 

An  American  is  bound  to  ask  himself  why  the 
Russian  people  tolerate  such  control  of  their  lives 
or  a  regime  which  imposes  such  control.  The 
answer  lies,  I  believe,  in  the  wholly  different  his- 
tory, social  practices,  and  traditions  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  which  have  retarded  them  in  their 
development  and  set  them  apart  from  Western 
civilization.  Tliey  have  never  really  known  any- 
thing much  different  than  they  have  today. 
While  the  Western  world  was  progressing  under 
the  stimuli  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation, 
the  Age  of  Discovery,  and,  finally,  of  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  the  Russian  peoples  were  held  in 
a  condition  of  ignorance  and  social  and  economic 
slavery  under  the  Tsarist  autocracy. 

We  take  for  granted — indeed  we  are  scarcely 
conscious  of  what  these  great  historical  develop- 
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IS  mean  in  terms  of  our  own  character  for- 

laiion,  devclopnipnt  ami  freneral  mental  outlook. 

)i  Iv  an  historian  can  fully  appreciate  what  this 

iliunce  means  in  terms  both  of  the  qualities 

hull  we  aicpiire  in  the  educative  process  bepin- 

inir  from  the  cradle — am\  of  the  qualities  which 

u   Russians  lack.    We  do  not  pause  to  consider 

I  ii  our  respect  for  the  individual  and  our  idea 

\  the  State  as  his  servant  come  to  us  from  classi- 

il  Greece  and  Rome;  that  our  ethical  concepts 

IV  liased  largely  upon  llie  recorded  experience 

r  iiiir  ancient  and  advanced  civilization  in  the 

Idly  Land  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the 

■;i.  liinirs  of  our  dominant  reliirion;  or  that  our 

I  -e  of  honorable  and  chivalrous  competition  de- 

\   -  from  the  gallant  exploits  of  the  Crusades. 

\'c  acquire  these  concepts  automatically  through 

he  stories  our  mothers  and  our  teachers  tell  us 

ml  through  our  youthful  reading  of  the  stories 

f  the  Greek  heroes  and  of  King  Arthur  and  the 

vnisrhts  of  the  Round  Table. 

We  do  not  pause  to  consider  that  our  tradi- 
iions  of  individual  initiative  and  independence 
tern  from  the  Age  of  Discovery  and  from  the  ex- 
iloration  and  settlement  of  the  world's  frontiers. 
A'c  simply  inherit  this  outlook  and  consider  it 
|iiite  natural  that  our  Constitution  contains  pro- 
i-ions  protecting  the  rights,  the  legitimate  activ- 
1)1-.  and  the  property  of  the  individual. 

While  all  these  fundamental  developments  were 

aking  place  in  the  outside  world,  the  Russians 

illi  il  lands  that  they  did  not  own,  were  perma- 

iciitly  attached  to  the  soil,  not  allowed  to  move, 

md  isolated  from  the  outside  world.     The  same 

situation  is  practically  true  today.     The  hopes  and 

■nthusiasm  of  some  of  the  realh'  progressive  early 

Russian   revolutionaries  have   long  since   disap- 

'    1 1  ed.     Marx  has  been  Sovietized.     I  would  even 

■;iy  ihat  the  best  book  I  have  read  about  the  Soviet 

I'liion  is  one  written  110  years  ago  by  a  French 

mint  who  travelled  in  the  country  and  described 

the  Ufe  of  Tsarist  Russia  of  that  time. 

Le  Marquis  de  Custine's  Appraisal  of  Russia 

I  cannot  forbear  quoting — Le  Marquis  de 
Custine.  One  will  note  how  parallel  a  few  pas- 
sages from  this  author  are  to  many  of  the  remarks 
above : 

"Russia  is  a  country  where  the  government 
speaks  as  it  wants,  for  only  the  government  has  the 
right  to  speak." 

"The  Russian  government  is  the  substitution  of 


the  discipline  of  the  camp  for  the  social  order;  it 
is  a  state  of  war  become  the  normal  state  of 
society." 

"The  Russians  see  in  Europe  a  prize  which  will 
be  delivered  to  them,  sooner  or  later,  by  our  dis- 
sensions; they  foment  anarchy  in  our  country  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  profit  thereby." 

"The  Russian  despotism  not  only  counts  ideas 
and  sentiments  for  nothing,  but  it  remakes  facts 
tliemselves,  it  fights  against  the  evidence  and  wins 
the  fight.  For  the  evidence  has  no  defender  in 
Russia,  nor  does  justice,  if  they  embarrass  the 
ruler." 

Reaching  the  Russians 

The  Russians  are  a  virile  and  imaginative  peo- 
ple. They  have  natural  talents  which  could  con- 
stitute a  fine  contribution  to  the  world's  culture. 
No  doubt,  they  are  entirely  capable  of — and  would 
incline  to — developing  naturally  like  the  rest  of 
us  if  they  ever  have  the  chance.  But  I  must  add 
in  the  same  breath  that  as  long  as  they  remained 
unnaturally  isolated,  duped,  fooled,  and  misin- 
formed by  dictatorial  rulers,  they  will  remain  a 
menace  to  all  the  rest  of  us.  This  fact  is  true 
regardless  of  who  heads  the  Russian  regime  or 
even  of  whether  that  regime  continues  to  be  called 
Communist.  We  must,  therefore,  prevent  them 
from  throwing  the  world  into  a  catastrophic  dis- 
aster at  the  bidding  of  ambitious  masters.  We 
must  at  the  same  time  make  every  effort  to  get 
through  to  the  Russian  people  themselves.  We 
must  find  ways  to  make  them  realize  that  they  are 
isolated  by  their  own  rulers  and  that  they  are  not 
getting  the  truth  from  those  rulers.  We  must  find 
ways  to  make  them  realize  that  we  have  no  hatred 
for  them  and  that  we  do  not  covet  their  lands  and 
their  riches.  We  must  find  ways  to  make  them 
realize  that  we  would  welcome  them  into  the  fam- 
ily of  nations  on  a  truly  equal  and  friendly  basis. 

We  can  do  little  about  Soviet  internal  re- 
strictions, but  we  can  win  the  radio  battle.  We 
have  already  taken  the  countermeasures  that  are 
possible  with  the  present  facilities  and  personnel 
of  the  Voice.  We  have,  undoubtedly,  lost  our 
gi-eat  Russian  mass  audience  for  the  time  being 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  thanks  to  our 
mass  transmissions  in  cooperation  with  BBC  and 
our  round-the-clock  broadcasting  schedule,  we  are 
still  reaching  a  hard  core  of  Russian  listeners. 

Millions  of  people  have  such  a  personal  lot  in 
the  Soviet  Union  as  to  make  them  disaffectant  to 
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the  regime,  and  Russians  are  naturally  a  child- 
like and  primitive  people  who  have  only  to  be 
forbidden  a  cooky  jar  to  make  them  develop  a 
great  appetite  for  sweets. 

The  Congress  appreciates  that  radio  is  the  only 
means  by  which  we  can  hope  to  surmount  the  bar- 
riers of  Soviet  chauvinism  and  censorship.  It 
has  just  voted  a  special  fund  of  nearly  12  million 
dollars  to  help  us  get  over  the  barrier  of  jamming. 
We  shall  spend  this  money  carefully  and  wisely 
for  the  purpose  intended.  The  facilities  available 
to  the  Voice  of  America — I  would  like  to  say  the 
Voice  of  the  American  people — will  be  greatly 
expanded.  With  these  additional  facilities  we 
hope  to  recapture  our  mass  audience  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  When  we  do,  we  shall  try  to  tell  them 
the  things  of  wliich  I  have  just  spoken  and  which 
I  am  sure  represent  the  convictions  of  every  one 
in  this  country. 

The  Soviet  Government  will  oppose  all  of  our 
efforts  in  this  direction;  its  very  life  is  largely 
dependent  on  keeping  the  Russian  people  in  a 
state  of  isolation  and  ignorance  of  the  outside 
world.  It  must  continue  to  try  to  persuade  them 
that  they  are  menaced  from  abroad. 

Need  for  American  Leadership 

As  I  see  it,  we  need  have  no  shooting  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union  so  long  as  we  remain  reasonably 
prepared,  united  with  our  friends  in  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  in  a  good  state  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic health  inside  our  own  country.  But  we 
must  do  these  things  for  an  indefinite  period.  We 
must  keep  our  insurance  policies  permanently  up 
to  date.  The  problems  of  our  relations  with  the 
Russians  are  not  questions  of  this  year  or  next 
year,  or  5  years,  or  10  years.  They  are  the  ques- 
tions of  the  future  of  humanity.     They  are  the 


task  of  this  generation,  of  the  next  generation,  and 
possibly  of  many  more  generations  to  come. 

Now  what  does  all  this  mean  to  all  of  us?  It 
means  that  the  fate  of  the  people  of  this  country 
for  a  long  time  to  come  will  be  more  intimately 
related  to  foreign  affairs  than  ever  before.  It 
means  that  American  citizens  must  be  more  con- 
scious of  and  better  informed  regarding  the  state 
of  the  world  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  It 
means  that  we  must  be  able  to  support  a  program 
of  military  preparedness  and  of  close  relations 
with  like-minded  peoples  in  the  world  on  an  un- 
precedented scale.  It  means  that  our  leadership 
must  be  wise  and  capable  as  never  before.  Only 
if  these  conditions  are  met  can  our  foreign  policy 
be  conducted  on  a  basis  of  strength  and  deter- 
mination, with  the  support  of  an  active,  informed 
public  opinion  essential  under  our  system  of 
government. 

These,  then  are  the  tasks  before  us  as  Ameri- 
cans. They  require  patience,  persistence,  and  de- 
termination to  a  degree  heretofore  considered  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  real  democracies.  They 
require  calm  and  cool  judgment.  They  require 
constant  efforts  to  perfect  our  own  democracy  and 
to  make  life  ever  better  for  free  men  everywhere. 

I  should  like  to  call  again  on  the  French 
Marquis.  "If  ever  your  son  becomes  dissatisfied 
in  France,"  he  said,  "use  my  recipe:  say  to  him, 
'Go  to  Russia.'  This  is  a  most  useful  journey; 
for  whoever  sees  Russia  will  be  content  to  live 
anywhere  else.  It  is  always  good  to  know  that 
there  exists  a  society  in  which  happiness  is  im- 
possible because,  by  a  law  of  his  nature,  man  can- 
not be  happy  without  being  free."  I  would  add 
that  this  would  be  good  for  the  Russians,  as  well 
as  ourselves,  to  know.  The  Voice  of  America  will 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  see  that  they  even- 
tually do. 
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Soviet  Refusal  To  Grant  Exit  Permits 
to  American  Citizens  in  the  U.S.S.R. 


UNSATISFACTORY  POSITION 
OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

[Released  to  the  press  March  3] 

The  Embassy  at  Moscow  on  December  12,  1949, 

8 resented  an  aide-memoire  to  the  Soviet  Foreign 
ffice  recapitulating  the  Embassy's  representa- 
tions over  a  period  of  years  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  persons  of  known  or  presumed  Ameri- 
can citizenship  unable  to  depart  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  absence  of  any  reply  from  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Office,  a  copy  of  the  December  12 
communication  was  handed  to  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador at  Washington  on  January  18,  1950,  with 
the  request  that  he  expedite  a  reply. 

On  February  28,  1950.  the  Soviet  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  presented  an  aide-memcire  to  our 
Embassy  at  Moscow  in  reply  to  our  representa- 
tions. This  reply,  however,  cannot  in  any  way  be 
considered  to  be  an  adequate  response  to  the 
numerous  and  repeated  representations  made  by 
the  Embassy. 

The  Embassy's  communication  of  December  12, 
1949,  cited  particular  cases  of  individuals  to  illus- 
trate the  situation  of  whole  groups  of  American 
citizens  in  the  Soviet  Union  estimated  to  total 
2,000  persons.  The  Soviet  Government  has 
chosen,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  make  reply  regard- 
ing the  cases  of  the  individuals  named,  ignoring 
the  very  much  larger  number  of  directly  parallel 
cases. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the  Embassy's  communica- 
tion, there  is  considerable  evidence  that  repressive 
measures  have  been  taken  by  Soviet  authorities 
against  American  citizens  attempting  to  arrange 
for  departure  from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  why  the  Embassy  employed  the 
device  of  using  illustrative  examples. 

In  comparing  the  American  and  Soviet  com- 
munications, it  will  be  noted  that  of  the  13  Ameri- 
can citizens  documented  by  the  Soviet  Government 
as  stateless  persons  or  foreigners  residing  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  only  one  has  been  granted  permission 
to  depart.  Of  the  20  American  citizens  who  are 
considered  to  have  been  erroneously  declared  to 
be  Soviet  citizens  by  the  Soviet  Government,  only 
three  have  been  permitted  to  depart.    Of  the  ap- 
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proximately  2,000  persons  having  claim  to  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  including  minor  children  unable 
to  join  surviving  parents  now  residing  in  the 
United  States  and  women  who  are  being  kept 
apart  from  husbands  or  children  also  now  living 
in  the  United  States,  only  one  woman  has  been 
granted  departure  permission.  Of  the  32  United 
States  citizens  detained  at  forced  labor,  23  have 
been  allowed  to  depart  for  Eastern  European 
countries,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  they  will 
be  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  United  States. 

The  very  fact  that  it  is  necessary  for  this  Gov- 
ernment to  estimate  the  total  number  of  American 
citizens  in  the  Soviet  Union  brings  out  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  Embassy  is  confronted  in 
attempting  to  fulfill  its  normal  functions  with 
regard  to  American  citizens. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the  Embassy's  communica- 
tion, Embassy  officials  are  precluded  from  visiting 
American  citizens  residing  in  that  great  portion 
of  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  been  designated 
as  "forbidden  zones."  Mail  communications  have 
been  interfered  with  by  Soviet  authorities,  and 
numbers  of  American  citizens  have  been  denied 
permission  to  travel  to  Moscow  in  order  to  visit 
the  Embassy. 

This  Government  is,  of  course,  pleased  that  the 
Soviet  Government  has  agreed  to  grant  permission 
to  depart  from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  five  American 
citizens.  It  is  also  agreeable  to  learn  that,  after 
periods  of  detention  averaging  over  5  years,  23 
American  inmates  of  labor  camps  who  are  con- 
sidered by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  be  citizens  of  third 
powers  have  left  the  Soviet  Union.  We  cannot 
be  satisfied,  however,  before  all  of  those  23  who 
so  desire  are  granted  permission,  whoever  they 
may  be,  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

As  regards  the  Soviet  denial  that  American 
citizens  have  been  held  at  forced  labor,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  state,  without  citing  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons involved,  that  the  relatives  of  some  of  them 
have  received  letters  from  the  individuals  in  labor 
camps  bearing  return  addresses  of  labor  camps 
and  in  some  cases  citing  certain  of  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  these  camps. 

In  its  reply,  the  Soviet  Government  states  that 
the   "decision    of   the   question   concerning   the 
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citizenship  of  Soviet  citizens  is  the  exclusive  con- 
cern of  Soviet  authorities."  Nonetheless,  in  the 
same  paragraph,  it  arrogates  to  itself  the  right  to 
determine  who  is  and  who  is  not  an  American 
citizen. 

This  Government  cannot  accept  the  assertion  of 
the  Soviet  Government  that  it  has  the  right  to  pass 
upon  the  American  citizenship  status  of  persons 
recognized  by  this  Government  to  be  American 
citizens. 

The  Soviet  Government's  reference  to  illegal 
and  forcible  retention  in  the  American  zones  of 
occupation  of  Soviet  citizens  is  an  oft-repeated 
charge  based  on  the  unwillingness  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  effect  the  forced  repatriation  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  displaced  persons  unwilling  to  return  to 
their  prewar  homes. 

The  Cholokian  children  who  are  alleged  to  have 
been  held  in  the  United  States  by  "unlawful  actions 
taken  by  the  American  authorities"  have  in  fact 
been  protected  from  forced  transfer  to  the  Soviet 
Union  through  normal  American  judicial  process. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  comprehensible  to  the  Soviet 
authorities  that  the  executive  branch  of  this  Gov- 
ernment does  not  and  cannot  influence  the  decisions 
of  the  judiciary. 

As  regards  Paul  Butko,  who  is  alleged  to  have 
been  retained  in  prison  in  the  United  States  for 
7  montlis  in  violation  of  a  Soviet- American  agi'ee- 
ment  of  1933,  the  facts  show  that  Butko,  who  had 
arrived  as  a  seaman,  overstayed  his  permitted 
time  in  the  United  States  and  was  apprehended 
for  deportation.  He  brought  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings. In  the  normal  course  of  events,  a  hear- 
ing was  set.  On  application  of  his  lawyer,  Butko 
was  granted  permission  to  depart  voluntarily  from 
the  United  States  and  he  departed  on  a  Soviet 
vessel  in  accordance  with  his  wish. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  perhaps  illuminating  to  note 
that  the  Soviet  Government  has  failed  to  inform 
the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow  of  tlie  deten- 
tion at  forced  labor  of  any  of  the  32  American 
citizens  specifically  referred  to  in  the  Embassy's 
aide-memoire  of  December  12,  1949. 

Despite  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Government's  reply  to  our  representations,  the 
Unifed  States  Embassy  at  Moscow  will,  of  course, 
continue  to  the  best  of  its  ability  its  efforts  to  aid 
American  citizens  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

EXCHANGE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
BETWEEN  U.S.  AND  U.S.S.R. 

No.  G75 

American  Embassy 

Moscow,  U.S.S.R., 

October  Jf,  19J,9 
Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  a  note- 
verbale,  no.  36  dated  May  7, 1949,  from  the  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Embassy  in  connec- 
tion witli  the  release  from  confinement  in  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  various 
American  citizens  therein  listed. 


The  records  of  the  Embassy,  as  well  as  informa- 
tion received  from  other  American  diplomatic 
missions,  indicate  that,  in  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned in  the  note  above  cited,  there  remain  iu 
confinement  in  the  Soviet  Union  another  group  of 
thirty-one  American  citizens,  most  of  them  women, 
who  were  transported  under  duress  to  the  Soviet 
Union  by  the  Soviet  military  forces  during  or 
shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  active  hostilities 
in  Eastern  Europe. 

With  regard  to  these  additional  thirty-one  per- 
sons, whose  status  as  American  citizens  is  not  open 
to  question,  I  find  that  the  Embassy,  over  a  period 
of  years,  has  lodged  repeated  representations  with 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  its  replies, 
the  Ministry  apparently  has  made  much  of  the 
fact  that,  iu  many  cases,  these  persons  are  of  Ger- 
man ethnic  origin,  as  though  this  alone  consti- 
tutes sufHcient  justification  for  their  indefinite 
detention  in  the  Srviet  Union  against  their  clearly 
expressed  will.  In  not  one  of  these  cases,  however, 
is  it  alleged  that  the  person  concerned  has  borne 
arms  or  committed  war  crimes  against  the  United 
Nations  dui-ing  the  recent  war,  and,  insofar  as  I 
am  aware,  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that 
any  of  them  have  done  so.  As  I  am  sure  Your 
Excellency  will  agree,  an  individual's  ethnic  origin 
hardly  can  be  considered  to  have  any  bearing  on 
his  citizenship. 

I  feel  it  necessary  to  reiterate  that  the  majority 
of  the  thirty-one  American  citizens  to  which  I 
now  refer  are  women,  that  they  have  been  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  several  years,  that  they  have  not 
been  afforded  an  opportunity  to  communicate  with 
their  Embassy,  and  that,  in  most  cases,  their  closest 
living  relatives  are  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  transmitting  with  this  note  a  list  of  these 
persons,  American  citizens  recognized  as  such  after 
careful  investigation  on  the  part  of  my  Govern- 
ment, wlio  apparently  are  still  being  retained  at 
forced  labor  by  Your  Excellency's  Government.  I 
should  appreciate  Your  Excellency  giving  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  individual  cases  of  these 
persons  with  a  view  to  their  early  release  and 
departure  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Please  accept  [etc.] 

Alan  G.  Kikk 
His  Excellency  A.  A.  Gromyico 

Acting  Alinister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
Moscow. 


December  12,  Wlfi 
The  Embassy  of  tlie  United  States  in  INIoscow 
has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Soviet  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  the  cases  of  individual  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  of  categories  of  American  citi- 
zens, who  are  being  prevented  by  llio  unilateral 
action  of  tlie  So\iet  authorities  from  returning  to 
their  homes  and  families  in  (he  United  States. 

These  repeated  representat  ions,  which  are  a  mat- 
ter of  record  in  the  Embassy  and  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  virtually  all  instances  have 
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failed  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  result.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  instances,  the  Ministry  has  not 
replied  to  the  specific  and  detailed  notes  addressed 
to  it  by  the  Enioassy.  In  other  cases,  rei^lics  were 
made  only  after  a  lonjr  dcla}'.  and  <i;enerally  tliese 
replies  passed  over  in  silence  the  statements  of  the 
Embassy  that  the  persons  concerned  had  been 
documented  as  American  citizens  after  careful  in- 
vestigation both  by  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  by  the  Embassy.  By  assertions 
and  reiterations  of  the  Soviet  citizenship,  whether 
real  or  alleged,  of  these  American  citizens,  the 
Ministry  ignored  the  wishes  of  the  individuals 
concerned  and  disregai'ded  such  humanitarian 
considerations  as  the  reunion  of  long-separated 
families.  In  the  specific  cases  of  certain  American 
citizens  seized  in  the  Balkan  States  by  the  Soviet 
armed  forces  and  deported  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
there,  according  to  official  statements  of  the  ap- 
propriate authorities  of  the  states  in  which  they 
had  been  residing,  to  undergo  forced  labor,  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  implied  that  it 
has  the  right  to  control  the  activities  of  persons 
who,  whether  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
of  one  of  the  Balkan  nations,  or  both,  in  any  event 
clearly  are  not  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  repeated  failure  of  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  permit  the  return  to  the  United 
States  of  American  citizens  was  discussed,  on  Au- 
gust 5,  1947,  and  March  29,  1948,  by  Ambassador 
"Walter  B.  Smith  with  the  then  Deputy  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union,  A.  Y. 
Vyshinsky.  At  the  second  of  these  two  meetings, 
Ambassador  Smith  presented  three  letters  which, 
in  considei-able  detail,  outlined  the  situation  of 
American  citizens  detained  in  the  Soviet  Union 
against  their  clearly-expressed  will.  Ambassador 
Smith  requested  that  these  persons  be  permitted  to 
depart  the  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  or  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  established  principles  of  in- 
ternational usage  and  with  specific  reference  to 
the  interchange  of  letters  between  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Litvinov,  dated  November  Ifi,  1933,  the  Embassy  at 
the  very  least  be  informed  of  the  welfare  of  these 
citizens  and,  in  appropriate  cases,  the  charges  on 
which  they  were  being  held. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  pa- 
tiently awaited  some  tangible  result  of  these  re- 
peated representations.  Unfortunately,  not  only 
has  the  Soviet  Government  failed  to  improve  the 
completely  unsatisfactory  situation  which  pre- 
vailed on  March  29, 1948,  but  the  position  has  mate- 
rially deteriorated  since  that  date.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record  that,  from  April  to  December,  1948,  only 
two  such  American  citizens  were  granted  exit  per- 
mits to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  and,  to  the  best  of 
the  Embassy's  knowledge,  but  one  member  of  this 
group  of  American  citizens,  a  person  having  no 
vestige  of  claim  to  Soviet  citizenship,  has  been 
granted  an  exit  permit  thus  far  in  1949. 

Further,  there  exists  ample  evidence  that,  in 


certain  cases,  repressive  measures  of  a  serious  na- 
ture, including  administrative  fines,  arrests,  and 
discrimination  with  respect  to  employment,  have 
been  taken  recently  against  American  citizens 
attempting  to  obtain  Soviet  exit  permits  for  ii-turn 
to  the  United  States.  Communication  by  mail 
between  the  Embassy  and  American  citizens  has 
been  rendered  increasingly  difficult  owing  to  the 
actions  of  local  Soviet  authorities,  numbers  of 
American  citizens  residing  in  outlying  areas  of 
the  Soviet  Union  have  been  denied  permission  to 
visit  Moscow  to  discuss  their  cases  with  the  Em- 
bassy, and  Embassy  officials  are  precluded  from 
visiting  these  persons  owing  to  the  designation  by 
the  Soviet  Government  of  various  "forbidden 
zones". 

There  are  certain  main  categories  of  cases  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  are  deserving  of  particular  attention.  The 
first  category  involves  certain  American  citizens 
who,  despite  their  Soviet  documentation  as  state- 
less persons  or  foreigners  residing  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  exit  visas  and  return 
to  the  United  States. 

The  case  of  George  Krivenka,  a  native-born 
American  citizen  always  docimiented  as  such,  is 
a  typical  example  of  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Government  with  regard  to  this  type  of  case.  Mr. 
Krivenka,  while  still  a  minor,  had  accompanied 
his  mother  to  that  part  of  Czechoslovakia  later 
ceded  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities prevented  their  return  to  the  United  States. 
With  the  approach  of  Soviet  forces  into  the  Sub- 
Carpathian  area,  the  Embassy  prepared  a  list  of 
American  citizens  last  known  to  be  residing  in 
this  region.  This  list,  in  which  Mr.  Krivenka  was 
included,  was  then  transmitted  to  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Aff^airs  under  cover  of  the  Embassy's 
note  no.  243  of  June  13,  1944,  and  the  Ministry 
was  requested  to  have  instructions  issued  to  the 
appropriate  Soviet  authorities  with  a  view  to  as- 
sisting these  citizens  in  contacting  American 
military  or  diplomatic  officers.  Thus  the  appi'o- 
priate  Soviet  authorities  were  informed  of  Mr. 
Krivenka's  status  as  an  American  citizen  even 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  war.  By  the  autumn  of 
1946,  Mr.  Krivenka  was  able  to  establish  contact 
with  the  Embassy  and  in  December  of  that  year 
the  appropriate  Soviet  authorities  issued  him  a 
Soviet  Vid  na  Zhitelstvo  dlija  Inostrantsa  ( Resi- 
dence Permit  for  a  Foreigner).  Since  that  time, 
and  despite  eight  communications  from  the  Em- 
bassy to  the  Ministry  regarding  his  case,  Mr. 
Krivenka  has  been  unable  to  obtain  permission  to 
depart  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  the 
Ministry  has  neither  replied  to  nor  even  acknowl- 
edged any  of  the  Embassy's  representations  con- 
cerning his  repatriation. 

In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Adele  Sagatas,  an  American 
citizen  unable  to  join  her  husband  who  is  residing 
in  the  United  States,  there  is  also  illustrated  a 
practice  of  local  Soviet  security  authorities  wliich 
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has  come  to  the  Embassy's  attention  in  so  many 
other  instances  that  it  can  now  only  be  regarded 
as  established  Soviet  procedure  in  dealing  with 
American  citizens  documented  as  stateless  persons 
or  foreigners  residing  in  the  U.S.S.R. ;  namely,  to 
refuse  permission  for  such  citizens  to  journey  to 
Moscow  in  order  that  they  might  discuss  their 
cases  with  the  Embassy  and  receive  or  have  re- 
newed their  American  passports. 

A  second  category  of  cases  involves  certain  other 
American  citizens  who  have  been  declared  Soviet 
citizens  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on 
grounds  which,  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  avail- 
able to  the  Embassy,  seemed  illogical,  arbitrary, 
and  open  to  serious  question.  In  this  instance, 
accordingly,  notes  were  addressed  to  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  presenting  in  detail  the  facts 
regarding  these  ca.ses  and  the  Ministry  was  re- 
quested to  reexamine  its  decision  in  the  light  of 
such  facts.  In  no  instance  has  the  Ministry's  re- 
sponse been  satisfactory. 

Thus,  in  the  cases  of  Henry  Blacha  and  Valen- 
tina  and  Vladimir  Kazun,  minor  children  sepa- 
rate from  surviving  parents  residing  in  the  United 
States,  the  Ministry  simply  asserted  that  the  "final 
decision"  of  the  "competent  Soviet  authorities" 
was  that  these  children  were  citizens  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  Ministry  made  no  effort  to  outline 
the  basis  upon  which  the  "competent"  Soviet  au- 
thorities arrived  at  this  "final  conclusion"  or  to 
explain  the  serious  misstatements  of  fact  which 
the  Embassy  brought  to  the  Ministry's  attention 
in  its  note  requesting  a  reexamination  of  the  citi- 
zenship status  under  Soviet  law  of  these  children. 

Similarly,  in  the  cases  of  Daniel  and  Fedor 
Nikitscheik,  the  Ministry  merely  reiterated  its 
previous  assertion  that  these  brothers  were  Soviet 
citizens  and  ignored  the  detailed  statements  of 
the  Embassy  concerning  their  citizenship  status 
and  the  circumstances  surrounding  their  residence 
in  that  part  of  Poland  which  was  initially  incor- 

K orated  into  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  fall  of  1939.  The 
[inistry  stated  that  the  Nikitscheik  brothers  were 
now  documented  with  Soviet  passports  and  "do 
not  desire  to  depart  from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the 
United  States."  Wliile,  as  is  well  known,  the 
United  States  Government  is  re.solutely  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  forcible  repatriation  and  has  never 
urged  American  citizens  to  return  to  the  United 
States  if  they  did  not  wish  to  do  so,  the  Embassy 
cannot  help  but  note  that  in  this  case  the  Nikit- 
scheik brothers  vainly  .sought  to  obtain  permission 
to  depart  from  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  period  of 
over  one  year  and  that  Daniel  Nitkitscheik,  an 
American  citizen  documented  with  an  American 
passport,  was  twice  fined  in  the  summer  of  1948 
by  local  Soviet  authorities  for  residing  without 
"documentation";  that  is,  for  declining  to  apply 
for  the  issuance  of  a  Soviet  internal  passport. 
In  view  of  this  type  of  police  pressure  directed 
against  an  individual  whose  only  misdemeanor 
was  that  he  desired  to  return  to  the  country  of  his 


birth  and  citizenship,  it  is  an  inescapable  con- 
clusion that  the  Nikitscheik  brothers  may  have 
been  compelled  against  their  will  to  accept  Soviet 
docvimentation. 

Further,  since  Soviet  authorities  recently  have 
consistently  refused  American  citizens  docu- 
mented by  the  Soviet  authorities  themselves  as 
persons  not  possessing  the  citizenship  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  permission  to  come  to  Moscow  to  discuss 
their  cases  with  the  Embassy,  and  since  the 
Nikitscheik  brothers  reside  in  an  area  where  offi- 
cers of  the  Embassy  are  expressly  forbidden  to 
travel,  the  Embassy  has  no  way  of  confirming  the 
wishes  of  these  citizens  as  regards  their  repatria- 
tion and  whether,  in  fact,  they  now  desire  to  re- 
main in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  case  of  Miss  Irene  Berko,  the  Ministry 
has  asserted  that  "upon  her  own  volition"  she 
acquired  Soviet  citizenship  under  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement  of  July  6,  1945,  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Polish  Provisional  Government  of 
National  Unity  and  "in  conformity"  with  the 
Vkaz  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  of  November  10,  1945.  The  Em- 
bassy has  carefully  examined  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  on  the  exchange  of  population  con- 
cluded on  July  6,  1945  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Polish  Provisional  Government  of  Na- 
tional Unity  and  it  would  appear  indisputable  that 
this  agreement  made  no  provision  for  and  could 
not  legitimately  be  applicable  to  persons  possess- 
ing American  citizenship.  As  regards  the  ques- 
tion of  Miss  Berko's  "volition",  the  facts  of  this 
matter  are  that  the  residents  of  the  Polish  village 
in  which  she  was  then  living  were  evacuated  en 
masse  to  the  Soviet  Union,  that  upon  her  arrival 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  she  immediately  registered  with 
the  chairman  of  the  local  Soviet  indicating  her 
desire  to  return  to  the  United  States  and  further 
that  she  promptly  initiated  correspondence  with 
the  Embassy  requesting  its  assistance  to  facilitate 
her  repatriation. 

After  a  delay  of  nearly  2  years,  the  Ministry 
has  recently  replied  to  the  Embassy's  repeated 
representations  concerning  the  case  of  Mr.  John 
Jarema,  an  American  citizen  whom  the  Ministry 
had  pi-eviously  asserted  acquired  Soviet  citizen- 
ship on  the  basis  of  his  alleged  Polish  citizenship 
at  the  time  of  the  initial  annexation  of  Eastern 
Poland  into  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Embassy  had 
pressed  his  case  since  it  was  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Jarema's  Polish  Dowod  Tozt^amosri  Dla  Cxi^zozi- 
cmea  (Card  of  Idenlity  for  Foreigners)  issued  to 
him  on  May  23,  1939,"  and  valid  at  the  time  his 
place  of  residence  was  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  With  this  documentary  proof  that  Mr. 
Jarema  was  not  considered  a  Polish  citizen  by  the 
a])i)ropriate  Polish  authorities  as  of  the  date  when 
Soviet  authority  was  established  in  Eastern  Po- 
land, the  Embassy  requested  that  his  case  be  re- 
examined in  the  light  of  this  evidence.  Further, 
to  supjiort  its  request,  the  Embassy  transmitted 
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Mr.  Jarenia's  Dowod  to  tlie  i\Iinistry  under  cover 
of  a  note  dated  June  3,  1948. 

On  June  24,  li)4i),  the  Ministry  returned  "the 
document  in  the  name  of  John  Jarema"  and  stated 
tiiat.  as  it  hail  aheady  indicated  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Jarema  acquired  Soviet  citizenship,  it 
perceived  "no  reasons  for  reexamination  of  the 
question  of  his  citizensliip." 

The  categories  referred  to  above  I'elate  solely  to 
cases  involving  American  citizens  who  are  not 
regarded  by  the  appropriate  Soviet  authorities  as 
possessing  the  citizenship  of  the  U.S.S.R.  or  whose 
acquisition  of  Soviet  citizenship  appears  open  to 
serious  question. 

A  much  larger  number  of  American  citizens 
now  residing  in  the  Soviet  Union  possess  the  status 
of  dual  nationals;  that  is,  while  their  claims  to 
American  citizenship  are  valid,  they  have  also,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  various  Soviet 
decrees,  acquired  the  citizenship  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
There  are  now  on  recortl  with  the  Embassy  the 
cases  of  approximately  2,000  persons  who  at  some 
time  since  the  end  of  the  war  have  presented  claims 
to  American  citizenship  and  informed  the 
Embassy  of  their  desire  to  be  repatriated  to  the 
United  States.  Of  these  approximately  2,000 
claimants  to  American  citizensliip,  the  Embassy 
and  the  Department  of  State  have  been  able  to 
verify  the  claims  to  American  citizenship  of  659. 
The  claims  of  an  additional  112  are  now  pending 
a  decision  by  the  Department  of  State.  While 
the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  probably  have 
valid  claims  to  American  citizenship,  the  Soviet 
(ioveriiment,  as  indicated  earlier,  has  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  Embassy  to  remain  in  regular 
communication  with  these  persons. 

Article  13  of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
approved  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  contains 
the  provision  that  "everyone  has  the  right  to  leave 
any  country,  including  his  own."  The  United 
States  Government  holds  this  to  be  one  of  the  most 
basic  of  human  rights  and  deplores  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Soviet  Government  to  permit  persons 
possessing  both  American  and  Soviet  citizenship 
to  reside  where  they  themselves  desire. 

In  particular,  there  are  two  groups  among  the 
citizens  possessing  dual  nationality  whose  con- 
tinued detention  in  the  Soviet  Union  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  gi'oss  violation  of  elementary  hu- 
manitarian considerations  and  in  whose  cases  the 
I'nited  States  Government  has  directed  that  the 
Embassy  make  special  representations  to  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  These  groups  of 
cases  involve  minor  children  unable  to  join  sur- 
viving parents  now  residing  in  the  United  States 
and  elderly  women  who  are  being  kept  apart  from 
husbands  or  children  also  now  living  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  case  of  children  separated  from  surviving 
parents,  in  most  instances  due  to  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  recent  war  and  thus  beyond  the 
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ci)ntrol  of  the  parents  in  question,  the  Government 
of  the  United  states  has  always  felt  that  the  most 
imp(U'tant  consideration  was  the  humanitarian  one 
of  speedily  reuniting  the  child  with  his  parent  or 
parents  in  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  the 
Embassy  has  repeatedly  informed  the  Ministry 
that  it  is  prepared  to  facilitate  the  travel  of  such 
children  to  the  United  States  on  either  American 
or  Soviet  documentation  and  it  requested  the 
Ministry's  good  offices  in  expediting  their  depar- 
ture from  the  U.S.S.R.  under  whatever  procedure 
the  responsible  Soviet  authorities  might  deem 
appropriate. 

These  efforts,  begun  in  one  case  over  2  years  ago, 
have  been  unavailing.  In  each  case  where  the 
Ministry  has  answered  Embassy  communications 
regarding  these  children,  the  replies  without  ex- 
ception and  after  long  delay  have  consisted  of 
cursory  statements  informing  the  Embassy  that 
the  children  in  question  had  acquired  Soviet  citi- 
zenship since  they  had  previously  possessed  the 
citizenship  of  a  third  state  whose  territories,  in  the 
whole  or  in  part,  had  been  incorporated  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  during  or  after  the  recent  war.  The 
notes  have  concluded  by  stating  that  the  question 
of  the  children's  departure  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
"may  be  considered  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations established  for  Soviet  citizens." 

This  latter  statement  has  proved,  unfortunately, 
to  be  of  no  practical  significance  since  although 
these  children  may  apply  for  permission  to  depart 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dure established  for  Soviet  citizens,  none  has,  in 
fact,  been  permitted  to  depart.  In  this  regard, 
the  Embassy  observes  that  in  the  Ministry's  note 
no.  622/KU  of  April  7,  1949,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment made  no  attempt  to  refute  or  deny  the  reluc- 
tant conclusion  which  the  Embassy  had  drawn 
from  its  experience  in  these  cases  and  which  was 
explicitly  formulated  in  its  note  no.  C-16  of  Janu- 
ary 14,  1949  concerning  the  specific  case  of  the 
Kazun  children;  namely  (a)  "that  the  Ministry 
considers  the  possession  of  Soviet  citizenship  by 
minor  children  sufficient  grounds  for  refusing  to 
allow  them  to  rejoin  their  parents  in  the  United 
States"',  and  (b)  "that  such  children  cannot  expe- 
dite their  repatriation  by  following  the  Ministry's 
suggestion  that  they  apply  for  permission  to  de- 
part from  the  Soviet  Union  'in  accordance  with  the 
general  procedure  established  for  citizens  of  the 
U.S.S.R.'  since  they  may  apply  but  may  not,  in 
fact,  depart." 

In  this  group  of  cases,  and  there  are  over  twenty 
in  the  Embassy's  file,  it  is  further  observed  that  in 
certain  instances  the  children  or  the  relatives  with 
whom  they  are  residing  have  now  ceased  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Embassy.  In  the  light  of  the  dis- 
criminatory treatment,  threats,  police  interroga- 
tions and  administrative  punishments  to  which 
United  States  citizens  have  been  subjected,  par- 
ticularly during  approximately  the  past  2  years, 
the  Embassy  must  recognize  that  silence  on  the 
part  of  these  citizens  does  not  necessarily  mean 
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that  they  have  lost  their  desire  to  return  to  the 
United  States. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  cases  involving  aged 
women  who  are  not  permitted  to  be  reunited  with 
their  husbands  and  children  now  living  in  Amer- 
ica. As  one  example,  the  case  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Spiegel,  a  naturalized  American  citizen,  has  re- 
peatedly been  brought  to  the  Ministry's  attention 
with  no  apparent  result.  Mrs.  Spiegel's  hus- 
band, Mr.  Charles  Spiegel,  received  a  Soviet  exit 
visa  in  1945  and  is  presently  residing  with  his  six 
children  in  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Spiegel  is  71 
yeare  old,  her  husband  is  76,  and  she  has  been  at- 
tempting to  obtain  permission  to  depart  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  a  period  of  almost  4  years.  In  view 
of  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  this  case  and  the 
fact  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spiegel  are  now  at  an 
extremely  advanced  age,  the  Embassy  had  hoped 
that  the  responsible  Soviet  authorities  might  re- 
spond to  its  appeals  and  permit  Mrs.  Spiegel  to 
return  to  the  United  States.  To  date,  however, 
such  permission  has  not  been  forthcoming  and  the 
Ministry  has  not  acknowledged  the  Embassy's  last 
note  in  this  case,  no.  C-627  of  November  1. 1948. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  categories  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  there  are  also  a  number  of  Arnerican 
citizens,  many  of  them  women,  now  detained  at 
forced  labor  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  were  ar- 
rested in  Eastern  Europe  or  elsewhere  during  and 
at  the  end  of  the  recent  war  by  Soviet  military 
authorities. 

In  the  first  category  of  such  American  citizens 
deported  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  forced  labor  are 
those  who  cannot  conceivably  possess  any  other 
citizenship  than  American.  In  this  group,  the 
case  of  Margaret  Fischer  is  typical.  She  was  born 
an  American  citizen  on  August  8,  1926,  at  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  She  was  included  in  the  American  passport 
of  her  mother,  no.  116166  issued  August  13.  1929. 
Her  motlier  was  in  1947  repatriated  to  the  United 
States  where  she  awaits  the  return  of  her  daughter 
from  detention  at  forced  labor  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Margaret  Fischer  was  arrested  in  Rumania  and 
deported  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  January,  1945, 
and  forced  to  work  in  the  Volodai-sky  Mine,  Sverd- 
lovsky  Raion,  Donskaya  Vorosliilovskaya  Oblest. 
Her  continued  detention  in  labor  camps  is  at- 
tested by  addresses  on  cards  received  by  her 
relatives,  giving  Lager  (detention  camp)  no.'s 
25G/1221  (in  December  1946),  7470/1220  and 
7256/1220  (in  1948).  Representations  to  the  So- 
viet Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  have  been  made 
on  ten  different  occasions,  from  June  20,  1946  to 
March  12,  1949.  In  the  only  reply  received  Jrom 
the  Ministry  in  this  case,  on  January  17,  1947,  (he 
Ministry  asserted  that  Margaret  Fischer  is  not  an 
American  citizen,  but  a  Rumanian  citizen  of  (ier- 
man  extraction.  The  competent  Rumanian  au- 
thorities have  stated  that  at  no  time  did  slie  acquire 
Rumanian  citizenship.  The  Embassy's  notes  call- 
ing the  Ministry's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
propriate Rumanian  authorities  do  not  claim  her 
as  a  citizen  have  been  completely  ignored. 
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Where  the  disputed  citizenship  is  that  of  Yugo- 
slavia, the  Soviet  Ministry's  reply  that  the  person 
concerned  is  a  non-United  States  citizen  of  German 
racial  origin  is  definitely  incongruous,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  all  former  inhabitants  of  Yugoslavia 
of  German  descent  were  deprived  of  their  Yugo- 
slav citizenship  by  the  AVNOJ  (Anti-Fascist 
Council  of  National  Liberation)  decree  of  Novem- 
ber 21,  1944. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Mrs.  Katherine  Mandel 
Henkel,  who  was  born  on  April  19, 1922  in  Chicago, 
Illinois  and  who  was  included  in  the  American 
passport  of  her  father,  George  Mandel,  issued 
August  11,  1937.  During  the  war  she  was  in 
Yugoslavia  until  her  arrest  and  deportation  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Her  father,  husband,  daughter 
and  mother  have  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Katherine  Henkel  was  arrested  on  Januai-y  1, 
1945  following  the  entry  of  Soviet  troops  into 
Yugoslavia  and  was  dejjorted  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  work  in  Labor  Battalion  No.  1211,  in  the  Tash- 
kovka  Mine,  Popasnensky  Raion,  Voroshilovgrad- 
skaya  Oblest.  The  Embassy  on  June  14,  1946 
addressed  an  inquiry  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  on  the  reasons  for  the  detention 
of  Mrs.  Henkel  in  the  Soviet  Union.  On  October 
23, 1946,  tlie  Soviet  Ministry  denied  tliat  the  Soviet 
authorit^ies  had  any  knowledge  of  her  deportation 
or  whereabouts.  After  proof  of  her  presence  in 
the  Soviet  Union  had  been  submitted,  and  after 
much  delay,  the  Soviet  Ministry  asserted  on  June 
5,  1947  that  Mrs.  Henkel  was  a  Yugoslav  citizen 
of  German  extraction.  This  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction of  the  decree  depriving  such  persons  of 
Yugloslav  citizenship. 

Similarlv,  Anthony  Miller,  Jr.,  who  was  born 
on  October  18, 1927,  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  been 
claimed  by  the  Soviet  authorities  in  like  manner 
to  be  a  Yugoslav  citizen,  in  spite  of  the  fact  tliat 
his  mother,  of  German  descent,  lost  her  Yugo- 
slav citizenship  by  the  November  21,  1944  decree. 
This  American  citizen  was  arrested  in  Yugoslavia 
on  November  18,  1944,  and  was  sent,  as  a  boy  of 
17  years,  to  Labor  Battalion  no.  1211  at  the  Tash- 
kovka  Mine  in  Voroshilovgrad  Oblest.  His 
continued  presence  there  was  confirmed  by  corre- 
spondence III  January,  1946  and  early  in  1947.  The 
Embassy's  note  of  January  6, 194S  was,  contrary  to 
usual  custom,  exi)editiously  answered  by  the  So- 
viet Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  February  26, 
1948,  to  the  effect  that  "the  interned  Anton  Miller 
is  a  citizen  of  Yugoslavia  and  a  German  by  racial 
origin."  Five  different  subsequent  representations 
to  the  Ministry  contesting  this  interpretation  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  earlier  stated  have  been 
ignored. 

In  another  category  of  American  citizens  de- 
tained for  labor  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  persons 
wliose  citizenship  status  in  a  third  country  is  not 
clarified,  but  about  whose  American  citizenship 
there  can  be  no  question.  For  example,  John 
Benga,  born  on  August  18,  1924  at  Jerome,  Penn- 
sylvania, was  cleai'ly  an  American  citizen  at  the 
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time  of  his  deportation  from  Hungary  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  His  father,  Joseph,  and  his  sister, 
Elizabeth,  have  botli  been  repatriated  to  the  United 
States.  .Tohn  Benga  was  arrestetl  by  Soviet  mili- 
tary aiitboritios  on  November  20,  1044,  together 
with  his  father,  and  was  taken  to  a  prison  camp 
in  Debrecen.  On  December  17,  19-14:,  he  was  de- 
ported to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  father  was  re- 
lea.sed  on  February  20,  1945  because  of  ill  health. 
Slessages  from  John  Benga  to  his  relatives  trans- 
mitted through  the  Soviet  Red  Cross  confirmed 
his  presence  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  February  194G 
and  again  in  February  1947. 

1       A  released  Hungarian  deportee  has  stated  that 

I  he  had  been  with  John  Benga  in  a  prisoners'  camp 

'  inGorlovka. 

I  Representations  were  made  on  twelve  separate 
occasions  by  the  Embassy  before  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities would  even  admit  tliat  John  Benga  was 
known  to  them.  Previously,  in  the  two  answers 
the  Embassy  was  able  to  elicit  from  the  Ministry, 
it  denied  any  knowledge  of  him.  A  recent  reply 
from  the  Ministry  of  July  18,  1949,  states  that 
it  has  knowledge  of  a  Yanosh  Josef  Benga,  and 
that  he  is  a  Hungarian  citizen. 

The  United  States  never  has  denied  the  normal 
right  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  interpret  its 
own  citizenship  laws.     HoMever,  there  are  many 
instances  in  which  the  Soviet  Government  has 
laid  claim  to  xVmerican  citizens  as  Soviet  citizens 
in  contravention  of  reason  and  accepted  practice. 
For  example,  John  Marshall,  born  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1897,  at  Utica,  New  York,  of  a  naturalized 
American  father,  lived  in  the  United  States  for  24 
years,  before  going  to  Lithuania  to  represent  an 
American  firm,  the  Lithuania  Sales  Corporation 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts.    During  his  stay  there, 
as  a  representative  of  American  business  interests, 
he  preserved  his  American  citizenship,  by  having 
his  American  passport  periodically  renewed,  five 
times  altogether,  since  the  original  passport  was 
issued  to  him  on  January  28,  1921.     His  wife, 
Pauline,  whom  he  married  August  8, 1921,  became 
an  American  citizen  by  marriage  to  John  Mar- 
shall, and  was  included  in  five  of  his  American 
passports.    Aldona,  his  daughter,  born  on  April 
27,   1922,   is  an   American   citizen   according  to 
United  States  law.  and  was  also  included  in  all 
Sir.  Marshall's  American  passports  since  her  birth. 
\.ccording  to  the  Lithuanian  law  in  efl'ect  at  the 
ime,  dual  nationality  was  expre.ssly  denied  and 
hus  American  citizenship  was  the  only  citizen- 
hip  possessed  by  the  Marshall   family.     Their 
locumentation    as  American   citizens  was   fully 
'^•alid  up  to  the  time  Lithuania  was  occupied  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  spite  of  this  clear  record  of  carefully  docu- 
mented American  citizenship,  this  whole  family  of 
American  citizens  has  been  treated  as  Soviet  citi- 
zens, having  been  arrested  and  deported  to  the 
interior  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  end  of  1945 
or  the  beginning  of  1946.  Eight  notes  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
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by  the  Embassy,  from  September  10,  1947,  to 
March  8,  1949,  before  the  Ministry  would  make 
any  reply  whatsoever.  In  its  note  of  April  13, 
1949,  the  Ministry  claimed  Joseph  Marshall,  his 
wife  Pauline,  and  his  daughter  Aldona,  as  Lith- 
uanian by  origin  and  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  cases  are  typical  of  the  many  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  Soviet  authorities,  and  their 
treatment  by  the  Soviet  authorities  is  tj'pical  of 
numerous  other  cases.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Embassy  has  presented  to  the  Ministry  of  F'oreign 
Affairs  about  thirty  such  cases  of  the  detention  of 
American  citizens  for  forced  labor  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  recapitulation  there  are : 

1.  Approximately  13  American  citizens  who 
despite  their  Soviet  documentation  as  stateless 
persons  or  as  foreigners  residing  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  exit  visas. 

2.  Approximately  20  American  citizens  who 
have  been  erroneously  declared  Soviet  citizens  by 
the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

3.  Approximately  2,000  persons  having  claim 
to  American  citizenship,  of  whom  659  have  been 
verified  as  American  citizens  and  112  are  pending 
verification  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
State.  Included  in  these  verified  cases  are  ap- 
proximately 20  minor  children  who  desire  to  join 
their  parents  in  the  United  States,  and  a  group  of 
eldei-ly  women.  While  some  of  these  2,000  per- 
sons may,  in  addition  to  American  citizenship,  also 
possess  citizenship  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  of  a 
third  state,  the  American  Embassy  has  been  un- 
able to  maintain  communication  with  them  and 
thereby  to  verify  their  citizenship  status  defin- 
itively. In  this  connection,  it  is  noted  that  some 
of  these  persons  are  now  confined  in  Soviet  forced 
labor  camps,  w'hile  others  have  been  forcibly  re- 
settled in  the  northeastern  area  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

4.  Approximately  32  persons,  many  of  them 
women,  now  detained  at  forced  labor  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  who  were  arrested  in  Eastern  Europe  or 
elsewhere  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union  during  or 
at  the  end  of  the  recent  war  by  Soviet  military  or 
police  authorities.  Of  these,  approximatel}'  14 
are  American  citizens  with  claim  to  no  other  citi- 
zenship and  the  American  citizenship  of  18  others 
is  unquestioned  by  the  United  States,  although  a 
few  of  them  may  also  possess  citizenship  in  a  third 
state. 

In  the  light  of  the  record  and  having  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  many  xVmerican  citizens  who 
are  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  active  interest  of 
the  American  public  in  this  matter  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  once  again  calls  upon 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  afford  full 
means  of  communication  between  the  Embassy  of 
the  United  States  in  Moscow  and  the  American 
citizens  residing  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  requests 
that  prompt  measures  be  taken  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
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ernment  with  a  view  to  permitting  such  citizens  to 
leave  the  territories  of  tne  Soviet  Union  and  terri- 
tories under  the  occupation  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


February  28, 1950 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.E., 
in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  at  Moscow,  Mr.  A.  Kirk,  dated  Oc- 
tober 4,  1949  and  the  aide  memoire  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  dated  December  12,  1949  invites 
the  attention  of  the  United  States  Embassy  to  the 
following : 

In  connection  with  the  requests  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  to  establish  the  location  of  a  series 
of  persons,  who  according  to  the  Embassy's 
opinion  are  American  citizens  the  responsible 
Soviet  organs  in  each  case  have  disclosed  the  loca- 
tion and  citizenship  of  the  persons  about  whom  the 
Embassy  made  representations  to  the  ministries 
and  the  Embassy  has  been  informed  of  the  results 
of  each  disclosure.  The  results  of  these  disclo- 
sures show  that  the  persons  referred  to  in  the 
American  Embassy's  communications,  whose 
presence  on  Soviet  territory  was  established,  with 
certain  exceptions,  are  either  citizens  of  the 
U.S.S.K.  or  citizens  of  third  states. 

In  those  cases  where  American  citizenship  was 
established  of  persons  concerning  whom  the  Em- 
bassy requested  permission  for  their  departure 
from  the  U.S.S.K.,  such  requests  were  granted, 
and  these  persons  received  permission  to  depart 
from  the  tJ.S.S.R.  Thus,  for  example,  negotia- 
tions were  satisfactorily  conducted  concerning  the 
departure  from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  United  States 
of  Theodore  Luboky  (who  left  the  U.S.S.R.  Sep- 
tember 27,  1947),  John  Luboky  (who  left  the 
U.S.S.R.  September  29,  1947),  Sally  Vaitsner 
(who  left  the  U.S.S.R.  February  4,  1948),  Jean- 
ette  Stillman  Brown  (who  left  the  U.S.S.R.  Au- 
gust 18,  1948)  and  Giselle  Kuvtuk  (who  left  the 
U.S.S.R.  December  3,  1948.)  Soviet  authorities 
likewise  granted  permission  for  the  departure  to 
the  United  States  of  Allen  Carl  Khalme,  the  minor 
son  of  a  Soviet  citizen,  inasmuch  as  his  mother, 
Ollie  Irene  Khalme,  an  American  citizen  wished 
to  return  to  the  United  States  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  wlience  both  departed  the  U.S.S.R. 
on  December  1, 1947. 

As  for  persons  listed  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  A.  Kirk 
and  the  aide  memoire  of  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy, according  to  information  from  the  respon- 
sible Soviet  authorities,  23  of  them  are  citizens 
of  third  powers;  13  are  Soviet  citizens,  3  have  not 
been  located  on  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  one  is 
a  stateless  person  and  one  is  an  American  citizen. 

The  23  persons  who  are  citizens  of  third  powers 
left  the  U.S.S.R.  and  went  to  the  following 
countries : 

To  Rumania — 17  persons:  Baier,  Maria  Anna; 
Hass,  Teresa;  Hellman,  Katerina;  Dukarm,  John 
(Hans) ;  Ketsch,  Anna  Maria;  Hubcr,  Eve  The- 
resa; Anton,  Anna;  Wagner,  Hilda  Elizabeth; 
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Wolf  art,  Louise ;  Gross,  Ottilia  Herbat ;  Kirchner, 
Mary  Hohanna ;  Klein,  Anna ;  Vormittag,  Magde- 
lina;  Fischer,  Margaret;  Zilman,  Anna;  Schuster, 
Wilhelmina ;  Zultner,  Helen  Magdelina. 

To  Germany — 1  persons:  Schuller,  Hermine; 
Bassler,  Keethe;  Miller,  Anthony,  Jr.;  Henkel, 
Katherine. 

To  Poland — one  person :  Mulawa,  Zenon. 

To  Hungary — one  person :  Benga,  John. 

The  Soviet  citizens  as  has  been  established  are : 
Henri  Blacha,  Valentina  Kazun,  Vladimir 
Kazun,  Daniel  Nikitchik,  Fedora  Nikitchik,  Irene 
Berko,  John  Yarema,  Joseph  Marshall,  Paulina 
Marshall,  Aldona  Marshall,  Anna  Spiegel,  Neches- 
lav  Tseslyak.  and  Sophie  Kazanska. 

Responsible  Soviet  authorities,  however,  are 
prepared  to  grant  permission  for  the  departure 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  for  the  United  States  from  the 
above-mentioned  list  of  persons  of  Anna  Spiegel 
considering  her  advanced  age  and  the  fact  that 
her  husband  is  living  permanently  in  the  United 
States  together  with  six  children;  the  minor 
children  of  citizen  Kazun  Valentin  and  Vla- 
dimir for  dejiarture  to  their  father  residing 
permanently  in  the  United  States ;  Henri  Blacha, 
18,  considering  that  his  parents  reside  permanently 
in  the  United  States. 

Concerning  Wladyslawa,  Lazarska,  Michal 
Laszkiewicz,  and  Joseph  Thierjung,  Jr.,  the 
Embassy  has  already  been  informed  that  they  were 
not  discovered  on  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

As  for  George  Krivenka  mentioned  in  aide- 
memoire,  he  is  Hungarian  by  ethnic  origin  and 
is  a  stateless  person.  He,  as  is  well  known  to  the 
Embassy,  makes  no  claim  to  American  citizen- 
ship. In  his  declaration  of  October  30,  1949  to 
the  Presidium  Supreme  Soviet  U.S.S.R.,  George 
Krivenka  solicited  Soviet  citizenship.  At  the 
same  time,  George  Krivenka  declared  that  he  in- 
formed the  United  States  Embassy  in  Moscow  by 
letter  on  September  30,  1949  about  his  decision  to 
remain  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  take  Soviet  citizenship. 

Concerning  Adele  Sagatas,  in  view  of  the  receipt 
of  supplementary  information  concerning  her 
American  citizenship,  responsible  Soviet  au- 
thorities are  prepared  to  give  A.  Sagatas  an  exit 
visa. 

Thus  the  facts  show  a  complete  lack  of  founda- 
tion of  the  assertions  contained  in  the  Embassy's 
aide-memoire  that  a  series  of  American  citizens 
by  unilateral  action  of  Soviet  authorities  allegedly 
are  being  prevented  from  returning  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
notes  that  the  Embassy  assertion  that  an  alleged 
32  American  citizens  have  been  kept  in  jirison  by 
Soviet  authorities  and  are  being  used  "in  forced 
labor"  in  the  Soviet  Union  belongs  to  tiie  number 
of  niiilicious  lies,  as  the  Einl)assy  lias  already  been 
informed  in  the  letter  from  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  A.  Y.  Vysliinsky  of  August  30,  1949. 

As  for  mention  in  the  Embassy's  aide-memoire 
concerning  the  facts  that  certain  people  are  regis- 
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tered  by  the  Embassy  as  allegedly  being  American 
citizens,  in  view  of  tlie  unfoundedness  of  the  as- 
sertion that  tliese  people  are  American  citizens,  the 
Ministry  does  not  consider  it  possible  to  review 
tills  question.  Furtliermore,  insofar  as  in  the 
Embassj''s  aide-memoire  it  is  pointed  out  that  there 
may  be  among  these  persons  likewise  persons  hold- 
ing Soviet  citizenship,  the  Ministry  considers  it 
necessary  to  call  the  Embassy's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  decision  of  the  question  concerning 
the  citizenship  of  Soviet  citizens  is  the  exclusive 
concern  of  Soviet  authorities. 

The  Miijistry  of  Foreign  AflFairs  considers  it 
necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  Goveriunent  to  the  numerous  arbitrary  acts 
with  regard  to  Soviet  citizens  on  the  part  of 
American  authorities.  Thus  the  American  au- 
thorities are  holding  in  the  United  States  three 
minor  ciiildren  of  Soviet  citizen,  Ambartsun 
Cholokj'an,  Georgei  aged  twelve,  Albert  aged  ten, 
and  Alice  aged  five,  who  at  tlie  time  of  Cholokyan's 
departure  from  the  United  States  for  the  Arme- 
nian S.S.R.  in  November  1947,  were  in  children's 
homes  of  Catholic  organizations  and  are  not  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  United  States  despite  cate- 
gorical demands  of  their  parents. 

Although  tlie  Ministry  has  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  United  States  Embassy  to  the  unlawful 
retention  in  the  United  States  of  the  Cholokyan 
children  not  only  has  nothing  been  undertaken  on 
the  part  of  the  American  authorities  for  the  elimi- 


nation of  this  arbitrary  act  but  on  the  contrary  the 
United  States  Embassy's  note  of  May  27,  1948, 
contains  a  direct  defense  of  the  unlawful  actions 
taken  by  tlio  American  authorities  in  this  affair. 

The  arbitrary  action  taken  by  American  authori- 
ties in  the  United  States  in  relation  to  Soviet 
citizens  as  witnessed  by  such  facts  as  the  arrest  in 
194!)  and  the  retention  in  prison  for  nearly  7 
months  of  Soviet  citizen  P.  Butko  at  the  same 
time  in  violation  of  the  Soviet-American  agree- 
ment of  1933,  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  the  United 
States  was  not  even  informed  by  the  American 
authorities  concerning  the  arrest  of  citizen  Butko. 

The  American  authorities  systematically  are 
placing  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  reunion  of  long 
since  separated  members  of  families  of  Soviet 
citizens  from  the  number  of  so-called  displaced 
persons  and  do  not  permit  Soviet  citizens  to  return 
to  their  families  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Ameri- 
can authorities  illegally  and  forcibly  are  retaining 
in  the  American  zones  of  occupation  in  Germany 
and  Austria  tens  of  thousands  of  Soviet  citizens, 
so-called  displaced  persons,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  the  audacity  to  speak  of  certain  alleged  ob- 
stacles placed  by  Soviet  authorities  in  the  path  of 
the  departure  from  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  few 
persons  allegedly  American  citizens  who  are  in 
actuality  Soviet  citizens  or  citizens  of  third  powers. 

All  the  foregoing  shows  that  the  claims  of  the 
United  States  Embassy  mentioned  above  are  with- 
out foundation. 


Bulgarian  Militia  Indicts 
Michael  Shipkov  on  False 
Charges  for  Second  Time 

Statement  hy  Secretary  Achenon 
[Released  to  the  press  March  8] 

On  Sunday,  March  .5,  1950,  through  the  press 
and  radio,  people  throughout  the  world,  including 
those  in  countries  where  freedom  is  suppressed, 
read,  or  heard  the  story  of  Michael  Shipkov.^ 

The  statement  of  this  Bulgarian  citizen  and 
employee  of  the  American  Legation,  describing  his 
experience  in  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarian  Com- 
munist Militia,  documents  for  the  free  world  how 
individuals  of  moral  integrity  can  be  broken  and 
made  to  serve  the  interests  of  those  who  hold  the 
reins  of  power  in  a  police  state. 

Michael  Shipkov,  together  with  four  co-defend- 
ants, has  been  tried  pia-suant  to  the  indictment, 
the  falsity  of  which  is  revealed  by  his  affidavit. 
Through  the  very  methods  which  he  so  vividly 
described,  followiufr  his  previous  arrest  and  inter- 
rogation, Michael  Shipkov  was  forced  to  repeat 
again  the  details  of  his  first  confession  and  to 

'  BrLUETiN  of  Mar.  13,  1950,  p.  387. 
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repudiate  the  statements  made  in  his  affidavit, 
which,  honoring  his  written  request,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  released  for  publication. 

Michael  Shipkov  foresaw  clearly  that  he  could 
not  resist  the  Bulgarian  Militia's  methods  of 
torture  if  he  should  fall  again  into  their  hands. 
It  was  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  he 
prepared  his  affidavit  and  requested  the  Legation 
to  make  it  public. 

I  dwell  on  this  tragic  case  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  it  should  be  made  absolutely  clear 
that  the  true  facts  in  his  case  are  those  written 
by  him  while  still  a  free  man  and  not  those  being 
forced  out  of  him  now  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
Communist  authorities.  Second,  because  of  the 
strong  conviction  that  Michael  Shipkov  has  set  an 
example  which  must  not  be  lost.  His  act  of  faith 
should  be  made  to  serve  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
which  he  intended  it. 

The  people  of  the  free  world  cannot  but  be 
deeply  troubled  by  the  disregard  for  human  rights 
and  human  values  shown  by  those  forces  in  Bul- 
garia which  now  have  control  over  the  fate  of 
Michael  Shipkov,  just  as  they  were  troubled  at  the 
time  these  same  forces  carried  out  the  judicial 
murder  of  Nikola  Petkov,  leader  of  the  Bulgarian 
agrarian  party,  who  was  tried  and  executed  in 
1947. 
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Flagrant  Communist  Activities  in  Bulgaria  Produced  Break 


Address  iy  Donald  R.  Heath,  Former  Minister  to  Bulgaria  ^ 


A  suspension  in  diplomatic  relations  between 
two  countries  is  a  serious  step  and  one  not  under- 
taken until  every  possibility  of  amicable  adjust- 
ment has  been  explored  and  exhausted.  During 
my  2  years'  stay  in  Bulgaria,  I  saw  this  process  of 
exploration  and  exhaustion  of  possibilities — the 
attempts  on  our  side  to  reach  a  tenable,  if  not 
friendly  relationship  with  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment, and  the  hostile  actions  of  the  Communist- 
dominated  regime  which  frustrated  them. 

The  peace  treaty  that  ended  hostilities  between 
Bulgaria  and  the  Allied  Powers  after  the  defeat 
of  Germany  required  Bulgaria  to  take  all  meas- 
ures necessary  to  secure  to  all  persons  under  Bul- 
garian jurisdiction,  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
sex,  language,  or  religion,  the  enjoyment  of  human 
rights  and  of  the  fundamental  freedoms,  includ- 
ing fi-eedom  of  expression,  of  press  and  publica- 
tion, of  religious  worship,  of  political  opinion,  and 
of  public  meeting.  Legally  this  peace  treaty  is 
still  in  force.  In  its  treatment  of  the  Bulgarian 
people,  however,  the  Bulgarian  Communist  regime 
is  not  only  violating  the  rights  of  num  as  visual- 
ized by  the  civilized  world  but  is  flagrantly  violat- 
ing a  legal  agreement  which  it  had  entered  into 
with  other  nations. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Allied  Control  Commission,  according  to  the 
peace  treaty  terms,  and  the  United  States  recog- 
nition of  the  Bulgarian  Government  had  created 
an  atmosphere  of  surface  courtesy  upon  which  it 
had  been  our  hope  to  build  a  more  lasting  coopera- 
tion. But  with  the  rapidly  growing  dominance 
of  the  goveriunent  by  Communist  forces,  it  be- 
came as  rapidly  evident  that  no  adjustment,  com- 
promise, or  cooperati(m  was  possible  and  that  the 
only  viodus  vh'endi  acceptable  to  the  Connuunists 
was  one  based  wholly  and  exclusively  on  their  own 
terms. 

At  first,  the  campaign  against  the  United  States 

'  Made  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  from 
WTOP  in  Washington  on  Mar.  11,  19.")0,  and  released  to 
the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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was  conducted  through  the  press  and  radio  in  un- 
reasoned mudslinging  and  incredible  diatribes. 
It  sounded  as  though  newspaper  editors  or  radio 
commentators  had  at  their  elbows  two  boxes: 
one  filled  with  words  such  as  "warmongers,"  capi- 
talists, monopolists,  enslavers  of  mankind,  colo- 
nizere,  exploiters,  and  so  on;  the  other,  with  the 
great  peoj^les'  democracies,  the  peoples'  will,  the 
peoples'  happiness,  the  great  teacher  and  leader 
Stalin — or  Lenin  or  Dimitrov — and  such.  By 
scrambling  names  from  the  first  and  attaching 
them  to  tne  United  States  and  names  from  the 
other  to  the  Soviet  or  Bulgarian  governments, 
then  adding  a  few  verbs,  the  editor  or  commenta- 
tor would  have  his  day's  woi-k  done. 

Concurrently  with  the  propaganda  campaign,  I 
there  existed  a  sj'stematic  plan  of  action  to  reduce 
the  United  States  Legation  to  a  point  of  complete 
incfficacy  and  an  object  of  contempt.  Restrictions 
on  travel,  red  tape  procedures  for  getting  the 
simplest  matter  done,  and  similar,  at  times  un- 
believably petty,  annoyances,  seriously  hampered 
the  work  of  the  Legation  personnel.  Much  worse 
still,  the  plan  also  included  persecution  and  ter- 
rorization  of  the  Legation's  Bulgarian  employees. 

The  Shipkov  incident  is  only  one  of  many. 
There  was  Ivan  Seculov,  another  translator,  who 
was  reported  a  "suicide"  3  days  after  his  arrest. 
Others  were  sentenced  to  death.  Many  resigned 
without  giving  any  reason  and  were  afraid  even 
to  bring  their  letters  of  resignation  personally  to 
(he  Legation.  Others  disappeared  aiul  were  seen 
long  after  in  some  Sofia  neighborhood,  looking 
broken  in  bcaltli  and  spirit,  and  crossing  the  street 
to  avoid  even  nodding  recognition. 

For  many  months  before  the  Rostov  trial,  it  had 
become  problematical  exactlj'  how  long  such  a 
situation  could  be  tolerated.  The  American 
Legation  was  the  primarj'  target.  The  demaml 
for  my  recall  on  (he  basis  of  this  (rial,  which  un- 
folded like  a  nigh(marish  travesty  of  jus(ice,  was 
(he  final  (es(.  I(  showed  clearly  that  far  from 
there  being  any  hope  for  improvement  in  condi- 
tions, we  could  look  forward  only  to  (heir  becom- 
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ing  much  worse.  It  showed  the  futility  of  any 
further  efforts  iit  trying  to  do  business  with  tlie 
Bulgarian  Government,  many  of  whose  present 
Cabinet  Ministers  have  tlie  sole  qualifications  of 
10-  to  20-yeai-s  resident  apprenticeship  in  Moscow. 
I  have  taken  your  time  with  this  general  back- 
ground behind  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions because  I  wanted  to  emphasize  the  acute 
seriousness  of  the  conditions  which  made  it  neces- 
sary. I  believe  that  Mr.  Sevareid  has  questions  of 
a  more  specific  nature  to  ask  me  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  answer  them.     Before  doing  that,  though,  I 


wish  to  say  that  the  real  tragedy  of  the  whole 
Comnninist-crcated  break  is  that  the  Bulgarian 
people  did  not  want  relations  broken  with  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  for  that 
matter.  They  wish  to  live  in  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  all  the  world  and  to  use  to  the  best 
advantage  the  resources  of  tlieir  beautiful  country. 
It  is  not  their  wish  but  that  of  their  Communist 
masters  who  cut  them  off  from  the  Western  democ- 
racies and  force  their  faces  exclusively  to  the 
East. 


Rumania  Requested  To  Clarify  Demands  for  U.S. 
To  Discontinue  information  Activities  in  Bucliarest 

[Released  to  the  press  March  7] 


On  March  2, 1950^  the  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
of  Rum-ania  (Grigore  Preoteasa)  smnmarilynoti- 
f.ed  the  American  Minister  to  Rumania  (Rudolf 
E.  Schoenfeld)  of  the  Rumanian  Government's  de- 
mand that  the  United  States  Information  Service 
Office  of  the  American  Legation  at  Bucharest  be 
discontinued  imm-ediately.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiries of  the  Ajneincan  Minister,  the  Deputy  For- 
eign Minister  refused  to  give  any  explanation  of 
this  demand  other  than  that  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment did  not  regard  the  USIS  activities  as  a 
normal  function  of  a  diplomatic  misxion. 

Under  instructions  from  the  Department  of 
State,  the  American  Minister  has  addressed  a  note 
to  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister  {Madame  Ana 
Pauker) ,  dated  March  6.  1950.  For  the  present, 
the  public  activities  of  the  USIS  Office  at  Bucha- 
rest are  suspended.  The  text  of  the  United  States 
note  follows: 

I  refer  to  my  conversation  with  the  Deputy  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs  in  which  he  informed  me 
of  the  Rumanian  Government's  demand  that  the 
Information  Office  of  the  United  States  Legation 
at  Bucharest  be  discontinued  forthwith.  In  this 
regard,  my  Government  has  instructed  me  to  com- 
municate to  you  the  following: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  taken 
note  of  the  Rumanian  Government's  oral  demand 
for  the  cessation  of  the  USIS  activities  in  Ru- 
mania on  the  grounds  that  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment does  not  consider  the  activities  of  that  Office 
a  normal  diplomatic  function.  The  United  States 
Government  also  notes  that  the  Rumanian  Foreign 
Office  declined  at  the  time  further  to  explain  its 
position  as  regards  this  demand. 


It  is  observed  that  the  summary  character  of  the 
Rumanian  Government's  informal  demarche  was 
lacking  all  elements  of  customary  diplomatic  prac- 
tice and  courtesy.  Moreover,  the  refusal  of  the 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  to  clarify  his  Govern- 
ment's view  that  the  USIS  activities  in  Rumania 
do  not  constitute  a  normal  diplomatic  function 
leaves  in  doubt  the  exact  nature  of  the  Rumanian 
Government's  demand  and  its  position  as  regards 
the  informational  and  cultural  activities  of  diplo- 
matic missions. 

The  Rumanian  Government  is  requested  to  set 
forth  precisely  in  a  written  communication  its 
views  with  respect  to  such  activities  and  the  exact 
extent  of  its  demand.  In  particular,  the  Ru- 
manian Government  is  asked  to  state  whether  it 
considers  inapproj)riate  to  a  diplomatic  mission  ac- 
tivities of  accredited  public  affairs,  press  or  cul- 
tural officers  directed  toward  the  exchange  of 
information  and  the  promotion  of  cultural  rela- 
tions between  the  peoples  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. The  United  States  Government  would  be 
interested  to  know  whether  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
mcnl  objects  to  maintenance  by  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion of  a  reading  and  circulating  library,  its 
distribution  of  a  news  bulletin,  its  showing  of  edu- 
cational films  or  exhibits  and  its  arrangement  of 
musical  programs. 

The  progressively  severe  restrictions  imposed 
over  the  last  three  years  upon  the  informational 
and  cultural  activities  of  the  United  States  Lega- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  attitude  and  actions  of  the 
Rumanian  Government  have  brought  about  a  situ- 
ation in  which  these  activities  were  already  re- 
duced to  the  barest  minimum  and  virtually 
confined  to  the  premises  of  the  USIS  Office.    This 
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in  itself  was  a  serious  impediment  to  the  free  flow 
of  information  and  to  the  maintenance  of  cultural 
relations  between  the  peoples  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Kumania.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Ru- 
manian Government's  present  demand  entirely  to 
block  all  such  channels  of  communication  and 
thereby  further  to  circumscribe  the  free  and  frank 
exchange  of  information  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  which  is  so  essential  to  international  under- 
standing and  peace?  Does  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment consider  it  necessary  to  the  achievement 
of  its  objectives  that  the  Rumanian  people's  knowl- 
edge of  world  affairs  be  limited  exclusively  to  the 
official  version  set  forth  in  the  Government  con- 
trolled press? 

The  United  States  Government  is  astonished  at 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  latter 
in  recent  years  has  maintained  on  the  staff  of  its 
diplomatic  mission  at  Washington  press  and  cul- 
tural counselors,  that  its  Legation  has  conducted 
various  informational  and  cultural  activities  in 
the  United  States  and  that  its  Legation  is  pub- 
lishing and  distributing  a  weekly  news  bulletin. 
This  bulletin  is  accorded  the  facilities  of  the 
United  States  mails  and  its  publication  is  certified 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  as  a 
legitimate  activity  of  the  Rumanian  diplomatic 
representation  in  the  United  States.  These  activi- 
ties have  been  sanctioned  by  the  United  States 
Government  as  an  evidence  of  its  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  of  press  and  publication  and 
of  established  practice.  Is  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment given  to  understand  by  the  Rumanian 
Govermnent's  action  against  the  USIS  in  Ru- 
mania that  it  intends  to  cease  these  activities  on 
the  part  of  its  diplomatic  representatives  in  the 
United  States? 

Without  recognizing  the  right  of  the  Rumanian 
Government  to  demand  the  cessation  of  the  infor- 
mational and  cultural  services  of  the  United 
States  Legation  at  Bucharest,  the  United  States 
Government  is  suspending  the  public  activities  of 
its  diplomatic  mission  in  this  field  pending  a 
resolution  of  the  issue  through  further  negotia- 
tions, and  awaits  the  Rumanian  Government's 
reply  to  this  communication. 


Human  Rights  Issue  Marks  First  U.S. 
International  Court  Appearance 

[Released  to  the  pren.i  March  2] 

Yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  a  representative 
of  the  United  States  appeared  before  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  the  princi]ial  judicial 
organ  of  the  United  Nations,  in  a  public  hearing 


which  opened  at  The  Hague.  Appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Benjamin  V. 
Cohen,  former  counselor  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  member  of  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  General  Assembly,  addressed  the  Court  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the  advisory  pro- 
ceeding regarding  the  interpretation  of  certain 
clauses  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace  With  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  and  Rumania.  Eric  Stein  of  the  Office 
of  United  Nations  Political  Affaire,  Department 
of  State,  acted  as  adviser  to  Mr.  Cohen.  Although 
the  United  States  in  the  past  submitted  written 
statements  to  the  Court,  this  marks  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  United  States  participation  in  a 
hearing  of  the  Court. 

The  present  advisory  proceeding  grew  out  of 
the  consideration  in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  of  the  charges  made  by  a  number  of 
members  of  the  United  Nations  against  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  and  Rumania  to  the  effect  that  these 
three  governments  have  denied  to  their  peoples 
basic  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 
The  question  was  first  brought  before  the  United 
Nations  in  the  spring  of  1949  following  the  trial 
of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  in  Hungary  and  the 
Protestant  pastors  in  Bulgaria. 

The  three  governments  undertook  in  the  recent 
treaties  of  peace  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  to  all  persons 
within  their  jurisdiction.  They  are  also  bound  by 
the  obligation  to  settle  all  disputes  arising  out  of 
these  treaties  in  accordance  with  procedures  speci- 
fied in  the  disputes  articles  of  the  treaties. 

Having  debated  the  matter,  the  General  As- 
sembly indicated  its  grave  concern  at  these  charges 
concerning  the  suppression  of  human  rights  and 
freedoms  and  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would 
be  examined  and  settled  through  the  machinery 
provided  in  the  peace  treaties.  The  Governments 
of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  refused  to 
take  part  in  the  General  Assembly  proceedings. 
Moreover,  when  the  United  States  and  other  sig- 
natories to  the  peace  treaties  undertook  to  utilize 
the  peace  treaty  machinery  for  the  settlement  of 
the  disputes,  the  three  governments  refused  to  co- 
operate and  argued  on  legal  grountls  that  this  ma- 
chinery was  not  applicable. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  General  Assembly 
decided  in  its  resolution  of  October  22.  1949,  to  re- 
quest the  International  Court  of  Justice  to  render 
an  advisory  opinion  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
relevant  articles  of  the  peace  treaties. 

Ten  governments,  including  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Co>irt  written  observations  setting 
forth  tiieir  views  on  the  legal  issues  involved.  The 
Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Ru- 
mania as  well  as  that  of  the  U.S.S.R..  in  written 
coinmimications  to  the  Court,  claimed  that  it  does 
not  liuve  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  the  matter. 
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Departments  of  State  and  Justice 
Recommend  Deportation  of  Soviet  Spy 

[Released  to  the  press  March  9] 

Tlie  Government's  recommendation  to  the  Court 
in  the  Gubitchcv  case  that  execution  of  sentence 
on  the  defendant  Gubitcliev  be  suspended  on  con- 
dition of  his  leaving  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  section  36ol  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  was 
made  following  consultation  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of  State.^ 
This  recommendation  was  made  to  the  Court  by 
the  Government  because  it  was  believed  that  sus- 
pension of  the  sentence  of  the  defendant  Gubit- 
chev,  conditioned  on  his  leaving  the  United  States, 
would  best  serve  the  public  interest. 

The  Government  considei-s  that  Gubitchev  did 
not  have  di2:)loniatic  status  in  this  country  and  so 
certified  to  the  Court.  The  Court  held  that  he 
was  not  immune  from  prosecution  for  the  offense 
charged.  The  Soviet  Government,  however,  has 
maintained  continuously  that  he  did  possess  im- 
munity as  a  Soviet  diplomat,  pointing  to  certain 
facts  which  had  led  it  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  had  accorded  Gubitchev  diplomatic  status. 
Wliile  the  Government  considers  this  Soviet  view 
entirely  mistaken,  it  nevertheless  believes  that  de- 
fendant Gubitchev  should  leave  the  United  States 
rather  than  be  required  to  serve  his  sentence  here. 
It  is  considered  important  that  any  misunder- 
standing by  the  Soviet  Government  in  regard  to 
the  Gubitchev  case  should  not  have  the  conse- 
quence of  prejudicing  the  situation  of  American 
citizens  now  in  Eastern  Europe,  including  diplo- 
matic officers  and  other  government  officials. 

Yugoslavia  Receives 
Export-Import  Bank  Loan 

The  Export-Import  Bank  announced  on  March 
1  that  it  had  authorized  an  additional  credit  of 
20  million  dollars  to  Yugoslavia. 

Early  in  September  1949,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Bank  approved  credits  of  20  million  dollars 
in  favor  of  Yugoslavia.  Of  these,  15  million  dol- 
lars were  to  enable  Yugoslavia  to  purchase  in  the 
United  States  capital  equipment  and  materials  to 
rehabilitate  the  nonferrous  mines  and  related  in- 
dustries so  as  to  permit  the  country,  one  of  the 
leading  producers  of  bauxite,  mercury,  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  and  other  nonferrous  materials,  to 
increase  its  exports  to  the  United  States  and  other 
hard  currency  markets.    The  remaining  5  million 

'Valentin  A.  Gubitchev.  Soviet  offlcial  and  United 
Nations  ensineer.  was  sentenced  as  a  spy  on  Mar.  9,  19.50, 
to  1.5  years  in  prison  l)y  Federal  .Judge  Sylvester  Ryan. 
~  Secretary  Acheson  Informed  Soviet  Amijassador,  Alexander 
Pnnyushkin,  of  the  decision  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice  on  Mar.  10,  1950. 


dollars  was  to  acquire  American  industrial  mate- 
rials needed  by  other  Yugoslav  export  industries 
and  enterprises. 

Last  December  and  January,  the  Government  of 
Yugoslavia  applied  for  further  assistance  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  present  credit  of 
20  million  dollars  is  the  result  of  the  Bank's  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  the  Yugoslav  applica- 
tions. The  purpose  of  the  credits  is  to  enable 
Yugoslavia  to  purchase  a  large  variety  of  Ameri- 
can goods,  including  capital  equipment,  spare 
parts,  machinery,  and  materials  needed  to  main- 
tain the  present  level  of  the  Yugoslav  economy. 

The  credits,  which  will  be  available  until  March 
30,  1951,  bear  interest  at  31/2  percent  per  annum 
and  will  be  amortized  in  14  equal  semiannual  in- 
stallments beginning  on  Januarj'  1,  1954.  A  rela- 
tively extensive  period  of  grace  for  the  repayment 
of  principal  has  been  provided  to  enable  Yugo- 
slavia to  meet  heavy  payments  falling  due  in  the 
next  3  years. 


Nonimmigrant  Passport  Visa 
Fees  Waived  for  Portuguese 

[Released  to  the  press  March  9] 

Effective  April  1,  1950,  nonimmigrant  passport 
visas  will  be  granted  to  eligible  Portuguese  citi- 
zens who  are  residents  of  continental  Portugal 
without  fee.  For  those  who  qualify  as  temporary 
visitors,  the  visas  may  be  valid  for  a  maximum 
period  of  24  months. 

Portuguese  citizens  who  are  not  residents  of 
continental  Portugal  remain  subject  to  the  statu- 
tory fees  ($10.00)  for  nonimmigrant  passport 
visas,  the  validity  of  which  shall  not  be  in  excess 
of  12  months. 

Effective  April  1,  1950,  American  citizens  in 
possession  of  valid  passports  may  enter  continental 
Portugal  for  temporary  business,  pleasure,  or 
transit  purposes  without  Portuguese  visas. 

American  citizens  proceeding  to  Portuguese 
territory  other  than  continental  Portugal  are  re- 
quired to  be  in  possession  of  valid  Portuguese  visas 
and  to  pay  the  fees  required. 


Economists  To  Visit  Mexico 

The  Department  of  State  has  awarded  grants 
to  Fritz  Machlup,  professor  of  political  economy 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  to  Walter 
Delaplane,  head  of  the  department  of  economics 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas,  for  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  National  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico  during  the  month  of  February. 
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U.S.-Brazil  Cooperation  in  the  Conduct  of  International  Affairs 


Remarks  hy  Assistant  Secretary  Edward  G.  Miller  ^ 


Loyalty  is  one  of  the  supreme  qualities  of  the 
Brazilian  jDeople  and  of  Brazil  as  a  nation.  In 
my  country  we  are  profoundly  conscious  of  the 
historic  nature  of  Brazilian  loyalty.  More  than 
that,  we  are  deeply  appreciative.  No  American 
who  lived  among  j'ou  in  the  momentous  days  of 
1942  and  1943,  when  we  shared  a  common  peril, 
can  forget  the  steadfast  quality  of  Brazilian 
friendship.  It  was  the  friendship  of  a  common 
devotion,  based  on  common  ideals.  Our  two  na- 
tions were  comrades  in  arms.  How  well  I  re- 
member the  emotion  of  those  days,  whenever  a  new 
convoy  came  into  the  harbor  of  this  city  with 
supplies  of  scarce  commodities,  vmder  the  protec- 
tion of  Brazilian  and  United  States  naval  forces 
working  together !  We  in  the  United  States  will 
always  remember  the  valor  that  your  young  men, 
the  men  of  Brazil,  demonstrated  on  the  battlefields 
of  Italy. 

Brazil  provides  an  especially  appropriate  set- 
ting for  mc  to  say  a  word  about  one  basic  aspect 
of  my  country's  foreign  policy.  If  I  were  required 
briefly  to  summarize  that  policy,  I  would  do  so  by 
expressing  just  two  thoughts,  one  negative  and  one 
positive.  The  negative  thought  is  that  our  foreign 
policy  is  directed  against  no  one.  We  ask  nothing 
of  any  nation  except  its  friendship  and  understand- 
ing. Our  policy  on  nonintervention  reflects  our 
profound  belief  that  every  sovereign  nation  is 
entitled  to  the  dignity  of  its  own  independence  and 
consequently,  is  itself  responsible  for  solving  its 
own  problems.  Tliose  are  the  terms  within  wliich 
we  must  cooperate.  They  create  the  basis  of  valid- 
ity for  international  cooperation. 

The  positive  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy,  then, 
is  that  we  stand  ready  to  cooperate  with  other 
friendly  nations  in  programs  designed  progres- 
sively to  translate  our  ideal  concept  of  democracy 
into  a  working  reality.  We  have  obviously  not 
been  perfect  in  carrying  out  this  policy.  We  have 
undoubtedly  made  errors.    However,  I  look  to  the 

'  Made  nt  Rio  de  Janeiro  ou  Mar.  8,  1950,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


future,  which  today  seems  to  be  immensely  fruitful 
in  its  possibilities  for  cooperation  between  ns.  The 
immense  potential  of  this  great  country — its  tre- 
mendous natural  resources — offer  a  great  hope  for 
its  increasing  prosperity  and  can  contribute  much 
to  the  economic  stability  of  this  hemisphere.  I  see 
no  reason  why,  specifically,  our  two  great  coun- 
tries, on  the  basis  of  their  historic  friendship,  can- 
not work  out  a  system  of  cooperation  through 
which,  with  full  regard  for  the  equal  dignity  of 
each,  the  common  desires  of  our  peoples  for  a 
closer  interchange  can  be  fulfilled.  It  is  precisely 
with  the  development  of  inter-American  coopera- 
tion that  our  conference  of  ambassadors,  meeting 
in  this  hospitable  atmosphere  of  Brazil,  has  es- 
pecially concerned  itself.  We  hope  that,  out  of 
our  discussions  will  emerge  positive  recommenda- 
tions regarding  this  cooperation  that  will  lead  to 
new  achievements  responding  to  our  common  bene- 
fit and  memorializing  our  historic  friendship. 

Our  presence  here  today  reminds  me  of  the  third 
Pan-American  conference,  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906,  when  the  great  Baron  of  Rio  Branco  was 
your  foreign  minister.  That  conference  was  pre- 
sided over  by  another  great  Brazilian,  who  contrib- 
uted immeasurably  to  the  development  of  a 
constructive  inter-Americanism.  I  refer  to  that 
beloved  statesman  Joaquim  Nabuco.  Joaquim 
Nabuco  was,  at  the  time.  Ambassador  (o  the  United 
States.  It  is,  I  think,  symbolic  that  today  one  of 
his  sons,  Mauricio  Nabuco,  is  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  and,  in  that  capacity,  is  carrying 
forward  his  father's  great  work. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion  express  our  gratitude  to 
the  Brazilian  Government  for  the  privilege  of 
holding  this  domestic  United  States  conference  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  for  its  splendid  hos])itality. 
We  are  esjiecialiy  indebted  to  President  Dutra,  to 
Minister  Raul  Fornandes,  and  to  Minister  Cyro  de 
Freitas-Valle,  for  their  hospitable  attentions  and 
cordial  helpftihiess.  IVFay  Brazil  and  the  United 
States  march  forward  together  in  that  spirit  to 
the  final  realization  of  their  common  aims! 
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Support  of  Objectives  of 
Caribbean  Commission  Reaffirmed 

[Released  to  the  i)ress  Mareh  6] 

The  four  member  governments  of  the  Caribbean 
Commission — France,  tlie  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States — today  issued  a 
statement  reaffirming  the  member  governments 
continuing  support  of  the  objectives  and  principles 
of  the  Caribbean  Commission  and  announcing  pol- 
icies on  certain  recommendations  of  the  West  In- 
dian Conference  (third  session). 

In  this  statement,  which  was  issued  simultane- 
ously today  in  the  Caribbean  area,  Paris,  London, 
and  The  league,  the  four  Governments  reaffirm  the 
principles  that  the  Caribbean  Commission  is  an 
agency  of  the  member  and  territorial  goveiuiments 
for  the  collection  of  factual  information  and  sta- 
tistics on  problems  of  regional  significance;  a 
clearing  house  for  the  dissemination  of  such 
information  and  statistics;  and  an  agency  for 
reporting  and  making  recommendations  on  specific 
problems  of  economic  and  social  development.  In 
its  i-ole  as  a  coordinating  agency,  the  Commission 
will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Caribbean  terri- 
tories as  wide  a  range  of  technical  assistance  as 
possible  by  such  means  as  sponsoring  the  exchange 
of  scientific  and  technical  information,  by  develop- 
ing scholarship  arrangements  and  direct  exchange 
of  technical  workers. 

Suppoil  is  reaffirmed  of  the  West  Indian  Confer- 
ence as  an  advisorj'  body  for  making  recommenda- 
tions on  matters  of  mutual  interest  in  the  social 
and  economic  field  and  bringing  these  recommen- 
dations to  the  attention  of  the  governments  for 
implementation. 

The  governments  welcome  specific  action  which 
has  already  been  taken  on  certain  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  biennial  West  Indian  Confer- 
ence (third  session)  held  at  Guadeloupe,  December 
1-14,  1948.  Singled  out  for  particular  mention 
are  the  establishment  of  a  regional  Caribbean  In- 
terim Tourist  Committee  which  it  is  hoped  will 
contribute  largely  to  the  development  of  the  tourist 
industry  in  that  area ;  the  establishment  before  the 
1949  hurricane  season  of  improvements  in  a  uni- 
form hurricane  warning  system;  the  granting  of 
thirty  scholarships  to  Caribbean  territories  by  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  in  its  School  of  Indus- 
trial Arts ;  and  the  publication  of  a  valuable  Year- 
hook  of  Caribbean  Research. 

So  far  as  future  joint  action  is  concerned,  the 
governments  pledge  their  continued  support  to  the 
principle  of  industrial  diversification  appropriate 
to  the  economies  of  the  various  Caribbean  terri- 
tories, as  a  means  of  supplementing  and  diversify- 
ing their  economies.  Further,  the  governments  ex- 
press interest  in  seeing  that  trade  barriers  are  kept 
to  a  minimum  with  a  view  to  promoting  trade  and 
in  keeping  telegi-aph  and  telephone  rates  as  low  as 


possible.  Believing  that  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  intcrterritorial  transportation, 
the  four  governments  support  the  removal  of  all 
forms  of  discrimination  affecting  sea  and  air  trans- 
jxirt  engaged  in  international  trade  within,  to  and 
from  the  Caribbean.  The  principles  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  are  cited  as  a 
guide  to  the  Caribbean  legislatures  insofar  as  such 
principles  have  not  already  been  incorporated  in 
the  local  statutes  of  the  territories. 

The  United  States  Govermnent  welcomes  the  op- 
portunity to  join  with  the  other  governments  hav- 
ing responsibility  for  non-self-governing  terri- 
tories in  the  Caribbean  area  in  making  this  declara- 
tion of  general  principles  and  specific  objectives  to 
be  pursued  jointly.  It  i)articularly  welcomes  the 
reaffirmation  of  support  of  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion and  the  West  Indian  Conference  as  regional 
advisoz-y  bodies  for  making  recommendations  on 
regional  social  and  economic  matters  of  mutual 
concern  and  of  bringing  such  recommendations  to 
the  attention  of  the  four  member  governments  and 
the  fourteen  territorial  governments. 

The  Caribbean  Commission  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  former  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion which  was  established  March  9,  1942,  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  strengthening  social 
and  economic  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  their  non-self- 
governing  territories  in  the  Caribbean  area.  Its 
aims  and  functions  were  thus,  from  the  beginning, 
related  to  a  world  at  peace,  and,  in  1945,  France 
and  the  Netherlands  joined  the  body,  thus  bringing 
within  its  scope  all  of  the  non-self-governing  ter- 
ritories of  this  region.  Originally  working  within 
a  limited  framework  imposed  by  wartime  condi- 
tions, the  Caribbean  Commission  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  work  on  its  long-range  objectives  of  pro- 
moting scientific,  technological,  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Costa  Rica 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Costa 
Rica,  Seiior  Don  Mario  Echandi  Jimenez,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  the  President  on  March 
10,  1950.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  231  of  March  10, 1950. 

Panama 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Panama, 
Senor  Don  Rodolfo  Florencio  Herbruger,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  the  President  on  March 
10,  1950.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  230  of  March  10,  1950. 
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New  U.S.-Canadian  Treaty  on 
Uses  of  Niagara  River  Water 

A  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada relating  to  uses  of  the  water  of  the  Niagara 
River  was  signed  at  Washington  February  27. 
Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State,  signed  for  this 
country  and  Hume  Wrong,  Canadian  Ambassa- 
dor, signed  on  behalf  of  Canada.^ 

The  new  treaty  has  a  twofold  objective.  First, 
it  is  intended  to  make  certain  that  the  scenic 

frandeur  of  the  Falls  and  Rapids  is  safeguarded 
or  future  generations  of  Americans  and  Canadi- 
ans. The  treaty  contains  two  main  provisions  for 
this  purpose.  One  reserves  adequate  quantities 
of  water  for  flow  over  the  Falls  and  through  the 
Rapids,  and  the  other  authorizes  the  construction 
of  remedial  works  to  insure  an  unbroken  crestline 
at  the  Falls. 

A  previous  treaty,  and  other  arrangements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada,  concerning 
the  uses  of  water  from  the  Niagara  River  have 
provided  that  certain  given  quantities  of  water 
could  be  withdrawn  from  the  River  for  a  stated 
use  but  have  not  guaranteed  any  set  amount  to 
safeguard  the  scenic  spectacle.  The  present 
treaty  insures  the  continuing  flow  of  sufficient 
amounts  of  water  over  the  Falls  and  through  the 
Rapids  of  the  Niagara  River. 

This  principle  of  preserving  the  flow  over  the 
Falls,  and  providing  remedial  works,  was  recom- 
mended over  20  years  ago  by  the  Special  Niagara 
Board,  composed  of  two  United  States  and  two 
Canadian    members.     The    final    report    of    this 

group,  completed  in  1928,  was  a  useful  guide  to 
le  treaty  makers  in  1949  and  1950. 
The  other  main  pui'pose  of  the  treaty  is  to  place 
the  diversions  of  water  from  tlie  Niagara  River 
for  power  purposes  on  a  permanent  legal  founda- 
tion. The  basis  for  the  diversions  now  being 
made  is  supplied  by  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty 
of  1909  and  by  a  series  of  subsequent  note  ex- 
changes which  provide  temporarily  for  additional 
diversions. 

Because  there  is  only  temporary  authorization 
for  some  of  the  existing  diversions,  the  long  over- 
due redevelopment  of  the  power  potential  of  the 
River  has  of  necessity  been  postponed  both  in 
Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  Such  rede- 
velopment would  take  full  advantage  of  the  most 
modern  engineering  tecliniqutfs,  which  make  pos- 
sible the  generation  of  far  more  energy  from  any 
given  amount  of  water  at  the  Falls  than  was  fea- 
sible at  the  time  when  many  of  the  present  power 
plants  were  constructed.  Aldiougli  the  lack  of 
jjower  in  Northeastern  United  States  and  South- 
eastern Canada  is  so  serious  that  even  this  rede- 
veloi)ment  would  by  no  means  lessen  the  need  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  development,  it  would  constitute 
one  important  measure  for  increasing  the  supply 

'  For  complete  text  of  the  treaty,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  177  of  Feb.  27,  1950. 


of  energy  to  the  industrial  areas  within  trans- 
mission distance  of  the  Falls  on  both  sides  of  the 
border. 

The  treaty  will  establish  the  required  legal 
foundation  for  this  redevelopment  by  cancelling 
the  existing  exchanges  of  notes  and  by  providing 
instead  that  water  not  reserved  for  scenic  or  other 
purposes  shall  be  available  for  power  uses  and 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  the  two  countries. 

It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  the  new  treaty 
will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  large  numbers 
of  people  who  come  to  Niagara  Falls  to  enjoy 
the  scenic  spectacle,  to  the  users  of  electrical 
power,  and  to  those  people  who  depend  on  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  industry  in  this  area  and  make 
use  of  its  products. 


U.S.  Has  No  Objection  to 

Mexico's  Claim  to  Coronados  Islands 

[Released  to  the  press  March  9] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  asked 
whether  the  United  States  has  any  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Coronados  Islands  which  lie  off 
the  coast  of  Mexico.  The  inquiry  arose  in  connec- 
tion with  action  in  the  courts  of  California  con- 
cerning a  fishing  vessel. 

The  Department  has  replied  that  the  United 
States  has  never  made  any  objection  to  Mexico's 
claim  of  sovereignty  over  the  islands  of  Los 
Coronados.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  span  of  a  100 
years,  various  agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment have  acknowledged  on  many  occasions 
either  by  implications  or  in  official  documents  that 
these  islands  are  a  possession  of  the  United  Mexi- 
can States.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  now  have  any  reason  to  change  position 
with  respect  to  the  claim  by  Mexico  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Coronados  Islands. 


Tax  Treaty  Discussions  With  Uruguay 

[Released  to  the  press  February  17] 

Discussions  are  expected  to  be  opened  at  an 
early  date  at  Washington  between  United  States 
and  Uruguayan  officials  to  consider  whether  a 
basis  exists  for  conventions  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income 
and  to  taxes  on  the  estates  of  deceased  persons. 

In  preparation  for  the  discussions,  interested 
persons  are  invited  to  submit  information  and 
suggestions  to  Eldon  P.  King,  Special  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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status  of  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  Brussels  Treaty  Powers 


His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Belgium,  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  President  of  the  French 
Union,  Her  Hoyal  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Luxem- 
bourg, Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  and  His 
Majesty  the  Kins  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas, 

Desiring  to  define  the  conditions  applicable  to  armed 
forces  of  any  one  of  them  statione<l  in  the  territory  of 
any  other  of  them  in  conformity  witli  the  Treaty  signed 
at  Brussels  the  17th  March,  1948,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Brussels  Treaty, 

Have  appointed  as  their  Plenipotentiaries : 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Belgium 
His  Excellency  Vicomte  Obert  de  Thieusies,  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and   Plenipotentiary  of  Belgium 
in  London, 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic,  President  of  the 
French  Union 
His   Excellency   Monsieur  Reno  Massigli,  Ambassador 
Extraordinary    and    Plenipotentiary   of    the    French 
Republic  in  London, 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Luxembourg 
His  Excellency  Monsieur  Andr^  Clasen,  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Luxembourg 
in  London, 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands 
His  Excellency  .lonkheer  E.  Michiels  van  Verduynen, 
Ambassador   Extraordinary    and   Plenipotentiary   of 
the  Netherlands  in  London, 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the 
British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  for  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
The  Right  Honourable  Ernest  Bevin,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

who,  having  exhibited  their  full  powers  found  in  good 
and  due  form,  have  agreed  as  follows : — 

Articlf.  1 
Definitions 
In  this  Agreement  the  expression — 

(a)  "foreign  force"  means  an  armed  force  maintained 
by  a  Contracting  Party  in  the  execution  of  duties  under 
the  Brussels  Treaty  situated  in  the  territory  of  another 
Contracting  Party ; 

(6)  "sending  State"  means  the  Party  maintaining  the 
force:  and 


Editor's  Note  :  Appendixes  referred  to  in  this  treaty 
are  not  here  printed. 


(c)  "receiving  State"  means  the  Party  in  the  territory 
of  which  the  force  is  stationed  or  through  which  it  is 
passing  in  transit ; 

(d)  "members  of  a  foreign  force"  means  members  of 
that  force  travelling  or  resident  in  the  execution  of  their 
duties  under  the  Brussels  Treaty  in  the  territory  of  a 
Contracting  Party  otlier  than  tlie  "sending  State." 

Article  S 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement,  the  members  of 
an  armed  force  are  classified  as  follows : — 

(i)  Personnel  on  permanent  duty ; 
(ii)   Personnel  on  temporary  duty ; 
(iii)  Regularly  constituted  units  or  formations. 

2.  The  nominal  roll  of  personnel  in  category  (1)  above 
shall  be  Isept  up  to  date  by  tlie  Secretariat-General  of  the 
Brussels  Treaty  Defence  Organisation  and  forwarded  to 
the  representatives  on  the  Permanent  Commission  of  the 
Brussels  Treaty  for  transmission  to  their  Governments. 

Article  3 

1.  On  the  conditions  specified  in  paragraph  2,  the  "mem- 
bers of  a  foreign  force"  shall  be  exempt  from  passport  and 
visa  regulations  on  entering  or  leaving  the  territory  of  any 
of  the  Contracting  Parties.  They  shall  also  be  exempt 
from  the  regulations  on  the  registration  and  control  of 
aliens. 

2.  The  following  documents  only  will  be  required  in  re- 
spect of  "members  of  a  foreign  force."  They  must  be 
presented  on  demand : 

(i)   Personnel  on  permanent  duty — 
(a)  Officers:  Tri-lingual  identity  card. 

(As  in  Appendix  A.) 
(6)   N.C.O.'s  and  Otlier  Ranks: 
Personal  service  identity  card  ; 
Individual  tri-lingual  Movement  Order. 
(As  in  Appendix  B.) 
(ii)   Personnel  on  temporary  duty — 
Personal  service  identity  card ; 
Individual  tri-lingual  Movement  Order. 
(As  in  Appendix  B.) 
(iii)   Regularly  constituted  units  or  formations — 
Personal  service  identity  card; 
Collective  tri-lingual  Movement  Order. 
(As  in  Appendix  C.) 

Tri-lingual  identity  cards  will  be  made  out  and  issued 
to  officers  on  permanent  duty  by  the  Secretarhit-General 
of  the  Brussels  Treaty  Defence  Organisation. 

Individual  tri-lingual  Movement  Orders  will  be  filled  In 
and  issued  by  the  Service  Ministries  of  the  "sending 
State." 

Collective  tri-lingual  Movement  Orders  will  be  filled  in 
and  issued  by  Service  Ministries  of  the  "sending  State" 
and  counter-signed  by  the  representative  of  the  Service 
Minister  concerned  of  the  "receiving  State"  or,  if  neces- 
sary, "receiving  States." 
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Article  4 

The  "receiving  State,"  during  the  period  before  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Convention  on  Road  Traffic  signed  at  Geneva, 
the  19th  September,  1949,  relating  to  driving  licences  or 
permits  come  into  force  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  will 
either — 

(a)  accept  as  valid  without  a  driving  test  the  driving 
licences  or  military  driving  permits  issued  by  the  "send- 
ing State" ;  or 

(6)  issue  its  own  licence  to  any  "member  of  a  foreign 
force"  who  holds  a  driving  licence  or  military  permit  is- 
sued by  the  "sending  State"  without  requiring  him  to 
undergo  a  driving  test.  Unless  he  holds  an  international 
driving  permit,  the  statutory  fee  will  be  payable. 

After  this  period  the  "receiving  State"  will  follow  alter- 
native (a)  above  exclusively. 

Article  6 

1.  The  "members  of  a  foreign  force"  will  wear  uniform. 
They  may,  however,  wear  civilian  dress :  the  regulations 

governing  the  wearing  of  civilian  dress  will  be  those  in 
force  in  the  "receiving  State"  for  its  own  forces. 

Regularly  constituted  units  or  formations  of  a  "foreign 
force"  must  be  in  uniform  when  crossing  a  frontier. 

2.  Military  vehicles  shall  carry,  in  addition  to  their 
registration  number,  a  distinctive  nationality  mark,  the 
form  of  which  shall  be  agreed  by  the  Military  Committee 
of  the  Defence  Organisation  of  the  Brussels  Treaty. 

Article  6 

1.  The  possession  and  carrying  of  arras  by  "members 
of  a  foreign  force"  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  and 
regulations  as  are  applied  to  the  forces  of  the  "receiving 
State." 

2.  "Members  of  a  foreign  force"  in  transit  may  carry 
arms,  on  condition  that  this  is  authorised  by  their  Move- 
ment Orders,  and  that  the  weapons  are  unloaded  and  are 
carried  in  the  regulation  manner. 

3.  In  any  case,  officers  of  a  "foreign  force"  are  always 
authorised  to  retain  possession  of  their  regulation  per- 
sonal weapons. 

Article  7 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  "members  of  a  foreign  force"  to 
respect  the  laws  in  force  of  the  "receiving  State"  and  to 
abstain  from  any  activity  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  present  Agreement,  and,  in  particular,  from  any  po- 
litical activity. 

2.  "Members  of  a  foreign  force"  who  commit  an  offence 
in  the  "receiving  State"  against  the  laws  in  force  in  that 
State  can  be  prosecuted  in  the  courts  of  the  "receiving 
State." 

When  the  act  is  also  an  offence  against  the  law  of  the 
"sending  State,"  the  authorities  of  the  "receiving  State" 
will  examine  with  the  greatest  sympathy  any  re(iuest, 
received  before  the  court  has  declared  its  verdict,  for 
the  transfer  of  the  accused  for  trial  before  the  courts  of 
the  "sending  State." 

Where  a  "member  of  a  foreign  force"  commits  an  offence 
against  the  security  of,  or  involving  disloyalty  to,  the 
"sending  State"  or  an  offence  against  its  property,  or  an 
offence  against  a  member  of  the  foice  to  which  he  belongs, 
the  authorities  of  the  "receiving  State"  where  the  offence 
was  committed  will  prosecute  only  if  they  consider  that 
special  c<msideratioiis  require  them  to  do  so. 

The  competent  military  authorities  of  the  "foreign  force" 
shall  have,  within  the  "receiving  State,"  any  jurisdiction 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  law  of  the  "sending  State"  in 
relation  to  an  offence  committed  by  a  member  of  their 
own  armed  forces. 

3.  In  all  cases  where  a  "member  of  a  foreign  force"  com- 
mits on  the  territory  of  the  "receiving  State"  an  offence 
either  against  the  law  of  the  "receiving  State"  or  against 


the  law  of  the  "sending  State,"  the  authorities  of  both 
States  will  assist  each  other  in  the  collection  of  evidence 
and  the  carrying  out  of  all  necessary  investigations,  in- 
cluding the  seizure,  and  in  proper  cases  the  handing  over 
of  exhibits   and   of  objects  connected   with   the  offence. 

The  handing  over  of  the  exhibits  and  of  the  objects 
seized  may,  however,  be  made  subject  to  their  return 
within  the  time  specified  by  the  authority  delivering  them. 

4.  Where  the  authorities  of  the  "receiving  State"  con- 
sider that,  in  respect  of  an  offence  committed  in  the 
"receiving  State"  by  a  "member  of  a  foreign  force,"  the 
necessities  of  the  investigation,  trial  and  exec\ition  of 
sentence  require  the  imprisonment  of  the  offender,  the 
authorities  of  the  "foreign  force"  will  assist  in  making 
the  arrest,  if  the  offender  can  be  found  and  arrested  in 
the  territory  of  the  "receiving  State." 

The  authorities  of  the  "receiving  State"  will,  in  the 
same  way,  furnish  every  facility  for  the  tracing  and  arrest 
of  "members  of  a  foreign  force"  wanted  by  the  "sending 
State"  in  respect  of  an  offence  committed  in  the  "receiving 
State."  These  authorities  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  hand 
over  on  their  own  territory  to  the  "sending  State"  any 
"member  of  a  foreign  force"  so  arrested.  They  will  also 
hand  over  to  the  "sending  State"  any  "member  of  a  for- 
eign force"  whom  they  may  have  imprisoned  on  a  charge 
against  their  laws  but  whom  they  have  decided  not  to 
prosecute. 

5. —  (fl)  A  "foreign  force"  shall  have,  in  the  conditions 
and  within  the  limits  defined  in  (b)  and  id)  below,  the 
right  to  police  any  camps,  establishments  or  other  premises 
(hereinafter  referred  to  under  the  general  term  "camp") 
which  they  have  occupied  as  a  result  of  an  agreement  with 
the  "receiving  State." 

(h)  The  military  police  of  the  "foreign  force"  may  take 
all  appropriate  measures  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of 
order  in  such  camps.  They  shall  hand  over  to  the  police 
of  the  "receiving  State,"  without  delay,  any  person  caught 
in  the  act  of  committing  or  about  to  commit  or  just  having 
committed  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  "receiving 
State." 

(c)  The  police  of  the  "receiving  State"  may  enter  any 
camp  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  any  person  who  is  sus- 
pected of  being  guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  laws  of 
the  "receiving  State." 

(d)  The  military  police  of  a  "foreign  force"  may  only 
be  employed  outside  its  camps  at  the  request  of  the 
authorities  of  the  "receiving  State"  and  in  liaison  with 
those  authorities  and  in  so  far  as  such  employment  is 
necessary  to  maintain  order  and  discipline  among  the 
members  of  the  force.  The  "foreign  force"  shall  comply 
with  any  such  request. 

Article  8 

1.  Subject  to  paragraph  2  of  this  Article,  each  Contract- 
ing Party  will  be  responsible  for  paying  compensation 
for  damage  to  third  parties,  caused  in  its  territory  by 
armed  forces  which  are  present  there  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Brus.sels  Treaty  in  all  cases  where  there  would  be 
a  right  to  compensation  if  the  damage  had  been  caused  by 
its  own  armed  forces. 

Subject  to  paragraph  (i  below,  claims  by  third  parties  in 
respect  of  this  damage  will  be  tiled  and  considered,  and 
decisions  will  be  taken  thereon,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  regiilations  applicable  In  the  "receiving  State" 
to  claims  for  damage  caused  by  its  own  armed  forces.  If 
the.se  claims  are  not  settled  by  agreement,  they  shall  be 
decided  by  the  tribun;ds  of  the  "receiving  State,"  who  are 
competent  in  case  of  damage  caused  by  its  own  armed 
forces  and  in  that  case  the  Government  of  the  "receiving 
State"  will  ensure  the  defence  against  the  claims. 

2.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  do  not  apply  to : — 

(a)  Maritime  salvage  claims  against  a  vessel  used  In 
connection  with  the  Brussels  Treaty  or  claims  against 
such  a  vessel  for  damage  caused  by  collision.  These 
claims  will  be  brought  against  the  authorities  of  the 
Party  to  whom  the  vessel  belongs. 
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(6)  Any  damage  suffered  (i)  to  his  person  by  a  "mem- 
Iht  of  an  anued  force"  of  any  Party,  while  on  duty,  or 
(il)  by  any  jiroiierty  belonging  to  the  State  and  used  by 
Service  Ministries  (Navy,  Army,  Air  Force)  of  any  Party 
or  its  forces. 

In  both  these  cases  no  claim  shall  lie  against  the  State 
to  whose  forces  the  person  responsible  for  the  damage 
belongs. 

3.  Suliject  to  paragraph  4  of  this  Article,  the  cost  of 
satisfying  the  claims  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  will  be,  at 
such  intervals  as  may  be  agreed,  di.stributed  between  the 
Parties  in  proportions  which  shall  be  provisionally,  in 
default  of  subsequent  agreement  to  the  contrary,  as 
follows : — 

Percent. 

United  Kingdom 50 

France 25 

Belgium-Netherlands-Luxembourg 25 

4.  The  State  on  whose  territory  the  damage  has  been 
caused  will  have  no  claim  to  contributions  under  para- 
graph 3  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  damage  for  which  its  own 
forces  are  exclusively  responsible. 

5.  The  Chiefs-of-Staff  Committee  of  the  Brussels  Treaty 
Defence  Organisation  will  decide  in  ease  of  doubt  whether 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  4  are  applicable  in  any 
particular  case. 

6.  In  the  case  of  damage  to  State  property  (not  ex- 
cluded by  paragraph  2  above  and  not  covered  by  para- 
graph 4  above),  the  amount  of  the  damage  will  be  assessed 
by  an  arbitrator  nominated  by  the  "receiving  State," 
after  consultation  with  the  other  Parties,  and  chosen 
from  amongst  its  own  nationals  who  hold  or  who  have 
held  high  judicial  office  and  will  be  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  3  above. 

This  paragraph  does  not  apply  if  the  amount  of  the 
damage  is  less  than — 

Belgium B.fr.  70,000 

France F.fr.  400,000 

Luxembourg L.fr.  70,000 

Netherlands fl.  5,.320 

United   Kingdom £500 

In  the  case  of  considerable  variation  in  the  rates  of  ex- 
change between  these  currencies  the  Contracting  Parties 
shall,  by  exchange  of  letters,  agree  on  the  appropriate 
adjustments  of  these  amounts. 

7.  Claims  arising  out  of  contracts  concluded  by  "mem- 
bers of  a  foreign  force"  in  the  course  of  tlieir  duties  are 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  Article.  They  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  authorities  of 
the  "foreign  force"  and  the  courts  of  the  "receiving 
State"  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  regard  thereto  if  they 

I  cannot  otherwise  be  settled. 
Article  9 
1.  Claims  (other  than  contractual  claims)  against  "mem- 
bers of  a  foreign  force"  arising  out  of  tortious  acts  or 
omissions,  not  relating  to  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
shall  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  following  para- 
graphs of  this  Article. 
2.  The  Governments  of  the  "receiving  State"  will  con- 
r   Rider  the  claim  and  assess  the  compensation  in  a  just  and 
,   fair  manner,  taking  into  account  all  the  circumstances  of 
',  the  case,  including  the  conduct  of  the  injured  person,  and 
;   Will  prepare  a   report  on  the  matter.     This  report  will 
j   then    be   delivered    to    the    authorities    of    the    "sending 
State."  who  will  then  decide  without  delay  whether  they 
will  offer  an  ix  gratia  payment  and,  if  so,  of  what  amount. 
If  these  authorities  decide  to  offer  an  ex  f/ratin  payment, 
they  will  offer  to  settle  the  claim  by  making  this  payment 
'   themselves.     If  this  offer  is  accepted,  they  will   inform 
'   the  "receiving  State"  of  their  decision  and  of  the  sum  paid. 
'       3.  Notliing  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  Article 
shall  affect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  "receiving 


State"  to  entertain  the  claims  to  which  this  Article  re- 
lates brought  against  "members  of  a  foreign  force." 

Article  10 

If  any  question  arises  whether  a  tortious  act  or  an 
omission  of  a  "member  of  a  foreign  force"  relates  to  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  the  question  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  arl)itrator  referred  to  in  paragraph  0  of  Article  8, 
whose  decision  on  this  point  shall  be  liiial  and  conclusive 
in  any  court  before  which  the  cl.-iim  for  compensation  may 
be  brought.  The  arliltrator  shall  be  furnished  with  all 
the  information  necessary  to  enable  him  to  render  a  de- 
cision judicially. 

Article  11 

1.  "Members  of  a  foreign  force"  may  purchase  locally 
goods  necessary  for  their  own  consumption  and  such  serv- 
ices as  they  need  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  na- 
tionals of  the  "receiving  State." 

2.  Goods  required  for  the  subsistence  of  a  "foreign 
force"  will  normally  be  purchased  through  the  competent 
service  departments  which  purchase  such  goods  for  the 
armed  forces  of  the  "receiving  State."  In  order  to  avoid 
such  purchases  having  any  adverse  effect  on  the  economy 
of  the  "receiving  State,"  the  competent  authorities  of  this 
State  will  indicate,  when  necessary,  any  articles  the  pur- 
chase of  which  should  be  restricted  or  entirely  forbidden. 

3.  After  agreement  between  the  military  authorities  of 
the  "sending"  and  "receiving  States,"  the  competent  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  "receiving  State"  will  assume  sole 
responsibility  for  making  suitable  arrangements  to  make 
available  to  a  "foreign  force"  the  buildings  and  ground 
which  it  requires.  These  agreements  and  arrangements 
will  be,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  accommodation  and  billeting  of  troops 
of  the  "receiving  State."  In  the  absence  of  a  specific 
contract,  the  laws  of  the  "receiving  State"  shall  determine 
the  rights,  arising  out  of  the  occupation,  of  the  owner 
of  the  buildings  or  ground  occupied. 

4.  Civilian  labour  requirements  of  a  "foreign  force"  will 
be  satisfied  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  military 
authorities  of  the  "receiving  State"  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  those  authorities  through  the  employment  ex- 
changes. The  conditions  of  employment  and  work,  in 
particular  wages,  supplementary  payments  and  conditions 
for  the  protection  of  workers,  shall  be  those  laid  down 
by  the  legislation  of  the  "receiving  State."  Civilian 
workers  employed  by  a  "foreign  armed  force"  shall  not  be 
regarded  for  any  purpose  as  being  members  of  that 
"force." 

5.  When  a  "foreign  force"  has  at  the  place  where  it  is 
stationed  inadequate  medical  or  dental  facilities,  the 
memtiers  of  that  force  may  receive  medical  and  dental 
care,  including  hospitalisation,  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  forces  of  the  "receiving  State." 

6.  The  "receiving  State"  will  give  the  most  favourable 
consideration  to  requests  for  the  grant  to  "members  of  a 
foreign  force"  of  travelling  facilities  on  its  railways  and 
of  concessions  with  regard  to  fares.  The.se  facilities  and 
concessions  will  be  the  subject  of  special  arrangements 
to  be  made  between  the  Governments  concerned. 

7.  Subject  to  any  general  or  particular  financial  ar- 
rangements between  the  Parties,  payment  in  local  cur- 
rency for  goods,  accommodation  and  services  furnished 
under  paragraphs  2,  3,  4  and,  if  necessary,  5,  will  be  made 
promptly  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  "foreign 
force." 

8.  The  "foreign  force"  shall  not  by  reason  of  this  Article 
enjoy  any  exemption  from  taxes  or  duties  relating  to  pur- 
chases and  services  chargeable  under  the  fiscal  regulations 
of  the  "receiving  State." 

Article  IS 

1.  "Members  of  a  foreign  force"  shall — 

(o)    enjoy  exemption  from  income  tax  levied  in  the 
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"receiving  State"  on  any  pay  or  allowances  which  they 
receive  from  the  Government  of  the  "sending  State." 
Such  other  exemptions  from  income  tax  as  may  be  de- 
sirable to  avoid  any  appreciable  prejudice  to  "members  of 
a  foreign  force"'  by  reason  of  their  service  abroad,  shall  be 
agreed  by  the  Parties  and  put  into  force  as  soon  as 
possible ; 

(ft)  be  entitled  to  temporary  exemption  from  duty  and 
taxes  on  private  motor  vehicles  imported  temporarily 
for  their  own  personal  use.  There  is  no  obligation  under 
this  Article  to  grant  any  exemption  from  taxes  payable 
in  respect  of  the  use  of  the  roads  by  motor  vehicles. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  the  levy  of  death  duties  on  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  "member  of  a  foreign  force,"  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  present  in  the  "receiving  State"  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  creating  a  change  of  domicile  or  resi- 
dence so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  and  the  tangible  movable 
property  of  the  deceased  which  is  situated  on  the  territory 
of  the  "receiving  State"  only  by  reason  of  his  service 
there,  shall  be  considered  as  not  being  situated  on  that 
territory. 

AS-TICLE  IS 

1.  Save  as  provided  expressly  to  the  contrary  in  this 
Agreement,  "members  of  a  foreign  force"  are  subject  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  administered  by  the  Customs 
Authorities  of  the  "receiving  State." 

In  particular,  the  Customs  Officers  will  Iiave  the  right, 
under  the  general  conditions  laid  down  by  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  "receiving  State,"  to  search  "members 
of  a  foreign  force"  and  to  examine  their  luggage  and 
vehicles. 

2.  The  entry,  departure  and  use  of  registered  military 
vehicles  shall  be  authorised  free  of  all  tax  or  duty  on 
presentation  of  a  triptyque  in  the  form  shown  in  Appendix 
D.  These  vehicles  shall  also  be  exempted  from  any  tax 
payable  in  respect  of  the  use  of  vehicles  on  the  roads. 

.3.  Official  documents  under  official  seal  will  not  be 
subject  to  Customs  inspection.  Couriers  carrying  these 
documents,  whatever  their  rank,  must  be  in  possession 
of  an  individual  Movement  Order,  issued  in  accordance 
with  Article  3.  This  Movement  Order  will  show  the 
number  of  despatches  carried  and  certify  that  they  contain 
only  official  documents. 

4.  Reasonable  quantities  of  provisions,  supplies  and 
other  goods,  imported  by  the  authorities  of  a  "foreign 
force"  for  the  exclusive  use  of  that  force,  shall  be  exempt 
from  Customs  duties  and  all  other  duties  and  taxes  pay- 
able on  importation.  This  duty-free  imxKjrtation  shall 
be  subject  to  the  deposit,  at  the  Customs  OflBce,  together 
with  the  Customs  documents,  of  a  certificate  signed  by 
an  Officer  authorised  for  that  purpose. 

A  specimen  of  this  certificate  is  given  in  Appendix  E. 
The  list  of  the  Officers  authorised  in  each  "foreign  force" 
to  sign  the  certificates,  as  well  as  .specimens  of  their 
signatures  and  the  stamps  u.sed,  sliall  be  sent  to  the 
Customs  administration  of  the  "receiving  State." 

Imports  made  by  the  authorities  of  a  "foreign  force" 
other  than  for  the  exclusive  use  of  their  force,  and  im- 
ports effected  personaU.v  by  "members  of  a  foreign  force" 
are  not,  by  reascm  of  this  .\rticle,  (>nlitl('il  to  any  exemption 
from  taxes  and  duties  or  otht'r  conditions. 

.5.  Goods  which  have  been  imported  duty-free  under 
paragrapli  4  abort — 

(1)  can  be  re-exported  to  the  country  of  origin  of  the 
goods  or  to  the  "sending  State"  provided  that  a  certificate, 
issued  in  accordance  witli  paragraph  4  above,  is  presented 
to  tlie  Customs  Office.  The  Customs  Authorities,  however, 
may  verify  tliat  goods  re-exported  are  as  described  in  the 
certificate  and  liave  in  fact  been  imported  under  the  con- 
ditions of  paragraph  4 ; 

(ii)  cannot  normally  bo  disposed  of  in  the  "receiving 
State"  by  way  of  either  sale  or  gift.  However,  in  particu- 
lar cases,  such  disposal  may  be  authorised  on  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Customs  Authorities  (for  instance  on  i)ay- 
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ment  of  duty  and  tax  and  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  controls  of  trade  and  exchange). 

6.  Goods  purcha.sed  in  the  "receiving  State"  can  only  be 
exported  therefrom  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  in 
force  in  the  "receiving  State." 

7.  Special  facilities  for  crossing  frontiers  shall  be 
granted  by  the  Customs  Authorities  to  regularly  consti- 
tuted units  or  formations,  provided  that  the  Customs 
Authorities  concerned  have  been  duly  notified  sufficiently 
in  advance. 

S.  Special  arrangements  shall  be  made  so  that  fuel  oil 
and  lubricants  for  use  on  service  in  military  vehicles,  air- 
craft and  vessels,  may  be  delivered  free  of  all  duties  and 
taxes. 

Article  14 

1.  The  Customs  or  Fiscal  Authorities  of  the  "receiving 
State"  may,  as  a  condition  of  the  grant  of  any  Customs 
or  Fiscal  exemption  or  concession  provided  for  in  this 
Agreement,  require  such  ciinditions  to  be  observed  as  they 
may  deem  necessary  to  prevent  abuse. 

2.  These  authorities  may  refuse  any  exemption  provided 
for  by  this  Agreement  in  respect  of  the  importation  into 
the  "receiving  State"  of  articles  grown,  produced  or  manu- 
factured in  that  State  which  have  been  exported  therefrom 
without  payment  of,  or  upon  repayment  of,  taxes  or  duties 
which  would  have  been  chargeable  but  for  such  exporta- 
tion. 

Goods  removed  from  a  Customs  warehouse  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  Imported  if  tliey  were  regarded  as  having 
been  exported  by  reason  of  being  deposited  in  the  ware- 
house. 

Article  15 

1.  In  order  to  prevent  ofEences  against  Customs  and 
Fiscal  Laws  and  Regulations  of  a  "receiving  State."  tlie 
Customs  and  Fiscal  Authorities  of  the  "receiving  State" 
and  the  Military  Authorities  of  a  "foreign  force"  will 
afford  each  other  mutual  assistance  in  the  conduct  of 
enquiries  and  the  collection  of  evidence. 

2.  The  Military  Authorities  of  the  "foreign  force"  will 
render  all  assistance  within  their  power  to  ensure  that 
articles  liable  to  seizure  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Customs 
or  Fiscal  Authorities  of  the  "receiving  State"  are  handed 
to  those  authorities. 

3.  "Members  of  a  foreign  force"  committing  offences 
against  the  Customs,  Foreign  Exchange  and  Fiscal  Laws 
and  Regulations  of  the  "receiving  State"  will  be  dealt  with 
under  the  normal  rules  of  the  "receiving  State,"  but  be- 
fore any  offender  Is  prosecuted  in  a  Coxirt  of  Law.  the 
facts  shall  be  communicated  to  the  competent  military 
authority  of  the  "foreign  force."  This  authority  will 
render  all  assistance  within  its  power  to  ensure  tlie  pay- 
ment of  duties,  taxes  and  penalties  payable  by  "members 
of  the  foreign  force." 

4.  Military  vehicles  and  articles  belonging  to  a  "foreign 
force"  seized  in  connection  with  an  offence  against  the 
Customs  and  F^iscal  Laws  and  Regulations  will  be  handed 
over  to  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  "foreign  force" 
concerned. 

Article  16 

1.  "Members  of  a  foreign  force"  remain  suliject  to  tli- 
Foreign  Exchange  Regidations  of  the  "sending  State,' 
and  are  also  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  "receivin-' 
State." 

2.  The  Foreign  Exchange  Authorities  of  the  "sending' 
and  the  "receiving  States"  may,  however,  issue  si>ecl:il 
regulations  applicable  to  a  "foreign  force." 

Article  17 

If  any  Party  is  involved  In  war,  each  of  the  Contractinp 
Parties  ,sh;ill  have  the  right  to  suspend  immedlati'ly  the 
application  of  any  of  tlie  provisions  of  this  Agreement 
so  far  as  Its  own  territory  is  concerned. 

If  tills  right  Is  exercised,  the  Parties  will  immediately 
consult  with  a  view  to  agreeing  on  suitable  provisions  to 
replace  the  provisions  su.spended. 
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Art t CLE  18 

All  differences  between  the  Contractiii!;  Parlies  relating 
to  the  interpretation  or  appliciitioii  of  the  ARreeuient  shall 
be  settled  between  the  Parties  and  there  slinll  be  no  re- 
course to  any  outside  jurisdiction.  Except  where  express 
provision  is  made  to  the  contrary  in  the  Agreement,  the 
Parties  will  make  use  of  the  machinery  of  the  Permanent 
Commission  for  the  settlement  of  such  differences. 

Article  19 

Any  Party  may  at  any  time  request  that  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  all  the  Parties  to  this  Agreement  should 
be  held  to  consider  the  revision  of  any  Article  of  this 
Agreement.  The  nniuest  for  a  meeting  shall  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary-tieneral  of  the  Permanent  Commission, 
who  shall  convoke  a  meeting  within  three  months  from 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  this  request.  If  at  any  such 
meeting  agreement  is  reached  on  the  revision  of  any  pro- 
visions of  this  Agreement,  a  protocol  containing  the  revised 
provisions  shall  be  drawn  up,  and  shall  come  into  force 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  approved  by  all  the  Contracting 
Parties. 

Article  SO 

The  present  Agreement  shall  be  ratified.  The  Instru- 
ments of  Katification  shall  be  deposited  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Permanent 
Commission.  It  shall  enter  into  force  one  month  after  the 
receipt  of  the  fifth  ratification. 

Article  SI 

1.  After  the  expiry  of  four  years  from  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  Agreement,  any  Contracting  Party  may  trans- 
mit a  notice  of  Denunciation  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  Permanent  Commission.  He  shall  immediately  inform 
flu  the  other  Contracting  Parties  of  the  receipt  of  the 
notice  of  Denunciation  and  shall  as  soon  as  possible  con- 
voke a  conference  of  all  the  Contracting  Parties  to  con- 
sider the  situation.  A  notice  of  Denunciation  shall  take 
effect  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  it  is  deposited, 
unless  it  is  withdrawn. 

2.  The  present  Agreement  shall  remain  in  force  until 
notice  of  Denunciation  deposited  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  has  taken  effect. 

In  witness  whereof  the  above-mentioned  Plenipoten- 
tiaries have  signed  the  present  Agreement  and  have  af- 
fixed thereto  their  seals. 

Done  this  21st  day  of  December,  1949,  in  English  and 
French,  both  tests  being  equally  authoritative.  In  a  single 
copy  which  will  remain  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Permanent  Commission.  The  Secretary-General  of  the 
Permanent  Commission  shall  transmit  certified  copies 
of  this  Agreement  to  all  signatory  Governments. 

As  soon  as  possible,  a  text  of  this  Agreement  in  the 
Netherlands  language  will  be  prepared  and  as  soon  as  this 
text  has  been  agreed  t)y  all  signatory  Governments  the  text 
In  the  Netherlands  language  will  also  be  authoritative. 

For  Belgium : 

OlitKT  DE  ThIEUSIES. 

For  France: 
R.  Massigli. 

For  Luxembourg : 
A.  J.  Clasex. 

For  the  Netherlands : 

E.  MiCHIELS  VAN  VERDtJTNEN. 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland : 
'  Ernest  Bevin. 


Army  and  Air  Force  Mission 
Agreements  With  Honduras 

[Rilcascd  to  the  press  ilarcli  (j\ 

Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Rafael 
Heliodoio  Valle,  Ambassador  of  Honduras  to  the 
United  States,  signed  today  two  aijreeinents  pro- 
viding for  the  detail  of  oiticers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  United  States  Army  and  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  respectively,  as  advisory  mis- 
sions to  serve  in  Honduras.  The  agreements  are 
to  continue  in  force  for  4  years  from  the  date  of 
signature  and  may  be  extentled  beyond  that  period 
at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Honduras. 

The  agreements  are  similar  to  numerous  other 
agreements  in  force  between  the  United  States  and 
certain  other  American  Republics  providing  for 
the  detail  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps 
to  advise  the  armed  forces  of  those  countries.  The 
provisions  of  the  agreements  relate  to  the  duties, 
rank,  and  precedence  of  the  personnel  of  the  mis- 
sions, the  travel  accommodations  to  be  provided 
for  the  members  of  the  missions  and  their  families, 
and  other  related  matters. 


Visit  of  Bolivian  Gynecologist 

Dr.  Roberta  Suarez  Morales,  Dean.  School  of 
Gynecologists,  University  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  has 
arrived  in  Washington  where  he  will  spend  sev- 
eral days  before  beginning  a  series  of  visits  to 
various  cities  for  the  purpose  of  observing  hospital 
organization  and  gynecology  hospitals,  and  con- 
ferring with  colleagues  in  his  field.  His  visit  has 
been  made  possible  through  a  grant-in-aid 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  State. 

Dr.  Suarez  is  interested  in  observing  g\nieco- 
logical  and  obstetrical  operative  techniques  in  the 
principal  medical  centei"S. 


Visit  of  Chilean  Mathematician 

Domingo  Almendras,  Chief  of  the  Technical 
Advisory  Department  of  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment's General  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ministry  of 
Finance,  Economy,  and  Commerce  and  a  member 
of  the  Reorganizing  Committee  of  that  Bureau, 
has  arrived  in  Washington  from  Santiago.  Chile, 
for  a  li/^-months  visit.  He  will  consult  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Bureau  of  Census,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, concerning  various  phases  of  its  work  and 
with  specialists  in  his  field  in  various  cities.  His 
visit  was  facilitated  by  a  grant-in-aid  awarded  by 
the  Department  of  State  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 
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Continued  Aid  to  Korea  Requested 


Statement  Jy  Secretary  Acheson  ^ 


I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  appear  before  your 
Committee  with  Mr.  Hoffman  to  explain  to  you 
briefly  why  I  feel  the  continuation  of  the  Korean 
economic  recovery  program  for  a  second  year  is  of 
real  importance  to  the  success  of  American  foreign 
policy.  I  shall  indeed  be  brief  because  I  know 
that,  although  I  myself  was  not  present,  this  mat- 
ter was  fully  discussed  with  you  by  Mr.  Webb  and 
Mr.  Hoffman  -  only  a  few  months  ago.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  referred  to  the  importance  of  our 
Korean  program  in  discussions  we  have  had  dur- 
ing the  present  session. 

I  believe  the  main  questions  we  have  to  con- 
sider are:  (1)  the  importance  of  the  proposed 
continuation  of  the  economic  recovery  program  to 
the  success  of  our  over-all  policy  toward  Korea 
and  (2)  the  part  which  our  Korean  policy  plays 
in  United  States  policy  for  the  Far  East. 

First  as  to  Korea:  You  will  recall  that  the 
United  States  has  taken  the  leadership  among  the 
nations  to  attain  the  realization  of  our  funda- 
mental declaration  made  at  Cairo  in  1943  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  China  (and  later  joined  by 
the  U.S.S.R.)  "tiiat  in  due  course  Korea  should 
become  free  and  independent."  When  our  own 
efforts  to  persuade  the  U.S.S.R.  to  join  in  holding 
free  elections  to  establish  a  united  countrv  were 
unsuccessful,  we  referred  the  matter  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  General  Assembly  has  used  and  is 
using  its  best  efforts  to  bring  about  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  end,  desired  by  all  the  Korean 
people.  The  success  of  its  efforts  has,  thus  far, 
been  limited  to  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  a 
free  government,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  in  wliat 
was  formerly  the  area  of  United  States  occupat  ion. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the 
United  States  undertook  to  assist  it  to  survive  and 
develop  as  a  democratic,  representative  govern- 
ment.   To  do  this,  the  United  States  is  providing 

'  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  Miir.  7,  ITOO,  ami  relensed  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 

^Mr.  Wold)  mill  Mr.  Huffman  are  Ihe  Uiidcf  Secretary  of 
Stat(!  and  Aduiiiii.stral(ir  of  tlie  Economic  ('ooperation 
Administration,  respectively. 


the  Republic  with  political  support.  Through  our 
information  and  educational  programs,  we  are 
seeking  to  help  the  Republic  develop  a  sound  edu- 
cational system  founded  on  principles  of  represent- 
ative democracy.  At  the  request  of  the  Republic, 
we  are  maintaining  there  a  Military  Advisory 
Group  to  assist  in  training  Korean  security  forces 
and  to  insure  the  efficient  employment  of  United 
States  military  assistance  by  those  forces.  Supple- 
menting the  prior  transfer  of  military  equipment 
under  the  Surplus  Property  Act,  the  Congress  has 
authorized  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  the  extension  of  military  aid  to  Korea.  And 
the  Congress  has  recently  authorized  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  to  undertake  a  pro- 
gram intended  to  bring  the  economy  of  the  Repub- 
lic as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  self-supporting  basis. 
In  doing  so  the  Congress  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture in  the  fiscal  year  1950  of  the  total  sum  of  120 
million  dollars. 

By  means  of  these  and  related  measures,  the 
United  States  hopes  to  achieve  the  objective  of 
strengthening  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  the  point 
where  it  can  (1)  successfully  withstand  the 
threat  of  expanding  Communist  influence  and  con- 
trol arising  out  of  the  existence  in  north  Korea 
of  an  aggressive  Soviet-dominated  Communist  re- 
gime and  (2)  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  eventual 
peaceful  unification  of  the  entire  country  on  a  dem- 
ocratic basis. 

The  testimony  presented  to  your  Committee  by 
Mr.  Ilortiuan,  Mr.  Webb,  and  other  witnesses  at  the 
time  of  hearings  on  the  bill  authorizing  the  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1950  indicated  very  plainly 
that  the  authority  requested  was  to  carry  out  the 
first  year  of  a  planned  3-year  program  intended  to 
hel])  Korea  make  substantial  progress  toward  a 
self-supporting  economy.  Tlie  j^rogram  for  which 
authority  is  now  requested  for  fiscal  year  1951  is 
the  second  year  of  this  3-j-ear  program.  Since 
Mr.  Hoffman  will  go  into  the  economics  of  the  pro- 
gram with  you,  I  will  not  attempt  to  do  so  beyond 
saying  that  the  Department  of  State  has  partici- 
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pated  in  the  preparation  of  the  program  whiili  he 
will  outline  and  supports  it  fully. 

Second,  as  to  the  place  of  this  proposal  in  our 
over-all  Far  Eastern  i)olicy,  I  have  said  that  the 
United  States  is  takinjT  the  leadership  among  the 
nations  in  helping  the  people  of  Korea  attain  the 
goal  of  a  united  independent  nation,  free  from  for- 
eign domination.  As  a  result  of  this  initiative, 
the  United  States  today  is  looked  to  not  only  by 
the  people  of  Korea  but  by  the  peoples  of  the  Far 
East  and,  in  fact,  by  the  people  of  democratic  na- 
tions everywhere  as  the  leader  in  the  struggle  for 
the  survival  of  a  Korean  Republic,  both  for  itself 
and  as  a  possible  nucleus  for  the  eventual  peaceful 
unification  of  that  countr}'. 

Broadl}-  speaking,  the  United  States  foreign  pol- 
icy in  the  Far  East  is  directed  toward  encourag- 
ing and  assisting  the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  that 
ai-ea  to  improve  their  welfare  and  security,  to 
stabilize  and  develop  their  economies,  to  strengthen 
free  institutions,  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  self- 
government  free  from  outside  domination.  Korea 
IS  one  place  in  which  the  United  States  can  con- 
tinue to  take  well-defined  positive  steps  to  help  a 
free  democratic  country  to  survive  in  the  face  of 
efforts  of  communism  to  engulf  it.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  of  Southern  and  Southeastern 
Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  now  in  a 
period  where  they  must  choose  between  the  roads 
toward  democracy  or  totalitarianism.  As  the 
President  said  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
Korean  aid  in  June  of  last  year : 

Korea  has  become  a  testing  ground  in  which  the  validity 
and  practical  value  of  the  ideals  and  principles  of  de- 
mocracy which  the  Republic  is  putting  into  practice  are 
being  matched  against  the  practices  of  communism  which 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  people  of  north  Korea.  The 
survival  and  progress  of  the  Republic  tov\'ard  a  self-sup- 
porting, stal)le  economy  will  have  an  immense  and  far- 
reachin;:  influence  on  the  people  of  Asia.  Such  progress 
by  the  young  Republic  will  encourage  the  people  of  south- 
ern and  southeastern  .\.sia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  to 
resist  and  reject  the  Communist  propaganda  with  wliich 
they  are  besieged.  Moreover,  the  Korean  Republic,  by 
demonstrating  the  success  and  tenacity  of  democracy  in 
resisting  communism,  will  stand  as  a  beacon  to  the  people 
of  northern  .^sia  in  resisting  the  control  of  the  Communist 
forces  whicli  have  overrun  them. 

The  people  of  Asia,  as  well  as  the  people  of 
Korea,  nave  been  able  to  see  the  way  in  which  eco- 
nomic assistance  from  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed already  to  the  ability  of  the  Korean  people 
to  move  toward  economic  independence.  The 
Economic  Assistance  Program  has  increased  agri- 
cultural production  and  the  well-being  of  the  large 
farming  population  of  Korea.  It  has  given  food 
to  the  families  of  the  industrial  workers  and,  by 
increasing  production,  has  brought  about  mount- 
ing employment.  It  has  made  possible  a  small 
surplus  for  e.xport  as  a  source  of  foreign  exchange 


with  which  necessities  may  be  imported.  This 
progress,  together  with  (he  rehabilitation  of  fac- 
tories, mines,  and  fishing  facilities  iuii)orlant  to 
the  Korean  economy,  has  helped  to  give  thcni  faith 
in  their  form  of  government,  strength  to  resist  the 
constant  pressures  of  communism,  and  confidence 
in  their  future. 

There  is  one  further  and  fundamental  question 
which  must  be  considered  :  That  is  the  probability 
of  ultimate  success  of  the  effort  of  the  Korean  Re- 
public to  survive.  In  recent  debates,  a  number 
of  Members  of  the  Congress  have  indicated  their 
feeling  that  the  possibility  of  failure  makes  them 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  United  States  giving  a 
helping  hand  in  this  effort.  It  is  my  belief  that 
American  policy  should  be  based  on  determination 
to  succeed  rather  than  on  fear  of  the  possibility 
of  failure.  Despite  the  problems  with  which  the 
Republic  of  Korea  is  beset,  both  internally  and 
externally,  and  despite  its  necessarily  limited  ex- 
perience in  self-government  and  paucity  of  tech- 
nical and  administrative  know-how,  conditions  of 
stability  and  public  order  have  continued  to  im- 
prove and  the  threat  of  Communist  overthrow 
appears  at  least  temporarily  to  have  been 
contained. 

There  is  good  reason  to  hope  from  progress  made 
thus  far  that  with  our  assistance,  the  Republic  of 
Korea  can  survive  and  thrive.  This  cannot,  of 
course,  be  guaranteed.  However,  it  continues  to 
be  true  that  without  our  assistance  there  can  be 
no  such  hope. 


Pakistan  Prime  Minister 
To  Visit  tiie  United  States 

[Released  to  the  press  March  7] 

Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan, 
and  his  wife,  the  Begum  Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  President,  will  arrive  in 
Washington  on  May  3, 1950,  as  guests  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

After  several  days  in  Washington  and  New 
York,  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  part  v  will  depart 
from  New  York  on  May  10  and  visit  the  following 
cities:  Chicago,  Illinois;  Kansas  City,  Missouri; 
San  Francisco,  California;  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia ;  Houston,  Texas ;  New  Orleans,  Louisiana ; 
Schenectady,  New  York;  and  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  official  trip  will  end  on  May  2(3. 

Present  plans  are  for  the  Prime  Minister  and 
his  party  to  leave  for  Canada  on  Mav  30,  where 
he  will  be  a  guest  of  the  Canadian  Government 
for  a  few  days,  after  which  he  will  return  to  New 
York  and  depart  for  Pakistan. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Meeting  of  North  Atlantic 
Council  Called 

Statement  hy  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  Mareh  S] 

As  Chairman  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
it  is  one  of  my  functions  to  call  meetings  of  the 
Council  after  consultation  with  my  colleagues. 
We  have  had  three  such  meetings  thus  far.  I  an- 
ticipate that  we  shall  require  another  meeting  in 
April  or  May. 

As  for  a  meeting  of  the  three  Western  Foreign 
Ministers,  it  has  been  our  desire  to  meet  as  regu- 
larly as  our  mutual  convenience  permits.  I  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  we  may  meet  in  late  April  or 
early  May. 


Foreign  Governments  invited 
to  U.S.  Trade  Fair 


[Released  to  the  press  March  8] 


The  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  date  of  March 
3,  1950,  transmitted  to  all  Foreign  Governments 
with  which  the  United  States  has  diplomatic  re- 
lations, a  letter  of  invitation  from  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son, Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  to 
participate  in  the  First  United  States  Inter- 
national Trade  Fair  to  be  held  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 
August  7-19,  1950. 

The  invitation  expressed  tlie  hope  that  the 
foreign  governments  would  oflicially  participate 
in  the  Fair  and  encourage  their  numufacturers, 
producers,  and  buyers  to  participate. 

The  Fair  has  chosen  as  its  slogan  "World  Trade, 
World  Pros])erity,  World  Peace."  The  invitation 
to  participate  in  tliis  Fair  is  not  being  extended 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government,  nor 
is  the  Fair  being  held  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Government.  The  State  Department  has  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  many  nations  will  be  repre- 
sented in  this  first  Trade  Fair  in  the  United  States. 


Soviets  Walk  Out  From  Meeting 
of  iCEF  Executive  Board 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  March  8] 

The  Soviet  walkout  from  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund  on  IMarch  6  conforms  to  a  now- 
familiar  pattern  in  United  Nations  organs.  Be- 
cause the  U.S.S.R.  cannot  secure  majority  support 
for  its  own  position  on  a  particular  issue — the 
question  of  who  should  represent  China  in  United 
Nations  organs — ,  it  refuses  to  participate  in  col- 
lective efforts  to  ]>romote  human  welfare.  Thus, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  again  demonstrated  that  it 
regai'ds  the  United  Nations  less  as  an  agency  to 
advance  human  well-being  than  as  a  forum  to 
conduct  propaganda  for  its  own  particular 
purposes. 

If  other  United  Nations  members  adopted  the 
same  arbitrary  attitude,  international  cooperation 
would  become  impossible.  On  our  part,  we  have 
stated  that  while  we  recognize  the  National  Gov- 
ernment as  the  Government  of  China  and  will 
vote  against  any  attempt  to  unseat  its  delegates, 
we  will  accept  the  parliamentary  decisions  of 
United  Nations  organs  on  the  matter. 

The  Soviet  boycott  of  the  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and 
a  number  of  subsidiary  United  Nations  bodies 
will  not  interfere  with  the  evident  determination 
of  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
tinue the  normal  range  of  activities  of  the  or- 
ganization to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  The 
work  of  the  International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund  on  behalf  of  underprivileged  children  will 
be  carried  forward.  The  hmnauitariau  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations  cannot  be  jeopardized  by  the 
propaganda  activities  of  any  member. 

The  Soviet  action  in  this  instance  is  all  the 
more  flagrant  since  the  U.S.S.R.  has  never  con- 
tributed any  funds  or  materials  to  the  Children's 
Fund. 
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United  States  Reports  on  Administration 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands' 


Ambassador  Ernest  A.  Gross,  acting  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  at  the  seat  of  the  United 
Nations,  toda}'  announced  the  transmittal  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  United  States  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

This  second  report  of  the  United  States  on  its 
administration  of  the  trust  territory  will  be  sub- 
jected to  a  thoroughgoing  examination  by  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council  at  its  seventh 
session  scheduled  to  open  at  Lake  Success  in  June 
1950.  Also,  a  visiting  mission  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council  is  scheduled  to  visit  the  four  Pacific  trust 
territories  in  April  1950  and  will  spend  about 
1  month  in  the  United  States  Trust  Territories. 
The  report  of  this  visiting  mission  will  also  be 
before  the  Trusteeship  Council  at  its  June  session. 

The  report  shows  IDiS  was  a  year  of  transition 
from  preoccupation  with  the  necessities  of  re- 
habilitation and  repatriation  resulting  from  the 
war  to  the  development  of  a  firm  foundation  for 
the  political,  economic,  social,  and  educational 
advancement  of  the  people  in  the  future. 

Political  Affairs 

Political  advancement  for  the  year  is  shown  by 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Marshallese  people  to  estab- 
lish representative  legislative  advisory  bodies  for 
the  Marshall  Islands,  by  the  continued  activities 
of  the  Palau  Congress,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  a  legislative  advisory  committee,  composed  of 
indigenous  representatives,  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  with  regard  to  legislation  and 
political  matters.  This  committee  is  intended  to 
be  the  nucleus  from  which  will  evolve  an  inde- 
pendent territorial  legislature.  The  report  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  political  structure 
in  the  territory : 

Subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
all  powers  of  government  and  jurisdiction  in  the  Trust 
Territory  are  vested  in  the  High  Commissioner  of  the 

'Transmitted  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  on  Feb.  11,  1950,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
United  States  Mission  tc-  the  United  Nations  on  tlie  same 
date. 


Tru.'it  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  His  principal 
a.fsistant  is  the  Deputy  High  Commissioner,  whose  head- 
quarters are  on  the  island  of  Guam.  The  Trust  Territory 
is  divided  into  four  subareas,  each  of  which  is  headed 
by  a  Governor  (Northern  Marianas,  Western  Carolines, 
Eastern  Carolines,  and  the  Marshalls).  There  are  five 
Civil  Administrative  Districts. 

The  administration  is  based  upon  the  indigenous  gov- 
ernmental systems  of  the  inhabitants.  Local  municipal 
governments  are  authorized  to  levy,  collect,  and  expend 
local  taxes  and  to  make  local  rules.  They  assist  in  the 
enforcement  of  orders  from  higher  authority  and  are 
required  to  keep  records.  Each  local  municipal  govern- 
ment (island  and/or  village)  has  a  magistrate  and  a 
treasurer,  and  may  have  other  officials  or  a  Council,  if 
they  so  wish.  Certain  functions  of  local  government  may 
be  exercised  by  a  clan  or  family,  although  the  primary 
responsibility  remains  with  the  local  municipalities.  It 
is  the  expressed  policy  of  the  Administering  Authority 
to  establish  and  foster  self-governing  communities  and 
to  give  due  weight  to  local  customs  and  traditions  in  all 
general  ordinances  and  regulations. 

While  the  islanders  perform  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive  functions  within  the  municipality,  it  has  not 
yet  been  found  feasible  to  provide  for  their  participation 
in  the  wider  areas  of  administration  because  of  their 
localized  loyalties,  geographical  isolation,  and  lack  of  ex- 
perience in  administration  beyond  the  confines  of  the  im- 
mediate community.  Each  municipality  thus  enjoys  a 
large  degree  of  local  autonomy,  including  budgetary  au- 
tonomy, subject  only  to  the  regulations  of  higher  au- 
thorities with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
order,  the  enforcement  of  measures  for  health  and  sani- 
tation and  the  implementation  of  general  ordinances  con- 
cerning trade,  industry,  labor  and  education  which  are 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Trust 
Territory  as  a  whole. 

Where  the  inhabitants  have  been  found  to  bo  qualified 
to  elect  representatives  regularly  constituted  elections 
have  been  held.  Truk,  the  Palaus,  Ponape  and  many 
satellite  islands  have  held  elections  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  their  officials.  Voting  rights  have  been  granted 
to  male  and  female  members  of  the  community  equally. 
The  institution  of  democratic  expression  has  been  en- 
couraged by  the  Administering  Authority. 

Economic  Affairs 

Economic  advancement  was  assisted  by  cancel- 
lation of  ail  import  duties  into  the  trust  territory 
and  by  opening  the  waters  of  the  territory  to  com- 
mercial fishing  under  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Deputy  High  Commissioner.  Furtlier  eco- 
nomic advancement  is  promised  by  the  importa- 
tion of  pure  and  crossbred  cattle  to  improve  local 
beef  strains  and  by  the  importation  of  cocoanut 
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seed.  Two  additional  agriculturists  on  the  staff 
are  directing  the  replanting  of  cocoanut  planta- 
tions in  war-damaged  localities,  supplying  seed 
and  fertilizer  to  the  islanders  with  instructions  for 
their  use,  and  initiating  programs  to  eliminate 
agricultural  pests  such  us  the  voracious  giant  snail 
and  destructive  insects.  This  work  is  carried  out 
largely  by  several  agricultural  experimental  sta- 
tions located  within  the  territory. 

Social  Affairs 

Social  and  scientific  advancement  in  the  future 
will  be  furthered  by  the  Coordinated  Investiga- 
tion of  Micronesian  Anthropology  (Cima),  which 
was  completed  in  1948.  Projects  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation sponsored  by  the  Pacific  Science  Board 
of  the  National  Research  Council,  known  as  the 
Scientific  Investigation  of  Micronesia  (Sim),  in- 
cludes research  in  the  fields  of  anthropology, 
medicine,  and  nutrition,  botany,  zoology  (includ- 
ing intensive  study  of  indigenous  marine  life), 
entomology,  and  geography. 

Health 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  work  in  the  trust 
territory  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  public  health. 
The  U.  S.  S.  Whidhey,  a  medical  survey  ship  in 
the  form  of  a  floating  clinic  and  laboratory,  has 
been  making  a  general  medical  survey  of  the  popu- 
lation and  during  the  year  completed  the  process- 
ing of  approximately  15,000  people.  The  Govern- 
ment has  opened  small  tubercular  sanatoria 
operated  in  conjunction  with  the  administration 
dispensaries  already  established  in  each  district 
headquarters.  Instances  of  intestinal  parasites 
formerly  very  prevalent  among  the  people  are  re- 
sponding to  medical  treatment.  Medical  training 
programs  for  the  indigenous  peoples  have  been 
instituted  in  the  Guam  Medical  Center,  Guam 
Memorial  Hospital.  The  pictures  of  the  graduat- 
ing classes  from  this  institution  form  an  interest- 
ing part  of  the  report.  These  graduates  return  to 
their  own  district  medical  centers  for  a  year  of 
practical  training,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as 
more  of  these  special  students  graduate,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  medical  health  program  will 
gradually  pass  to  indigenous  personnel.  The 
medical  school  offers  a  4-year  course  in  medicine 
which  parallels,  in  a  more  limited  though  basic 
fasliion,  the  standard  program  of  medical  schools 
in  tlie  United  States.  Also,  the  School  for  Dental 
Assistants  and  the  School  of  Nursing  provide  4- 
and  ?>-year  programs  respectively  winch  similarly 
parallel  ])rograms  in  the  United  States. 

The  education  of  communities  in  health  mattei-s 
is  furnished  by  instructing  chiefs  concerning  tlie 
health  programs  of  their  islands,  tlie  reasons  for 
health  regulations,  and  the  manner  iu  wliich  such 
regulations  sliould  be  carried  out.  Kesponsibility 
is  placed  on  the  chief  for  carrying  out  (he  public 
health  and  sanitation  programs  among  tlic  people 
of   their   islands.    In    addition,    instruction    in 
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public  health  and  sanitation  is  provided  at  the  in- 
termediate and  teacher-training  schools  in  the 
territory.  All  the  people  of  the  trust  territory 
have  been  vaccinated  against  smallpox,  tetanus, 
and  typhoid  fever.  Prenatal,  maternity,  and 
child-health  clinics  are  held  in  each  district  dis- 
pensary. The  peoples  of  the  trust  territory  re- 
ceive complete  medical  service,  including  hospital- 
ization, either  free  or  at  a  very  slight  nominal 
charge.  The  people  on  the  smaller  islands  are 
visited  on  a  regular  schedule  by  field  trip  vessels 
carrying  a  United  States  Navy  medical  officer  and 
hospital  corps  personnel.  Through  liberal  use  of 
DDT,  mosquitoes  and  flies  on  the  smaller  islands 
have  been  almost  completely  eradicated,  and  im- 
proved sanitation  has  practically  eliminated  the 
hookworm  which  used  to  be  very  prevalent  as  a 
source  of  native  disease. 

Education 

The  government  of  the  territory  has  established 
a  free  public  school  system.  Elementary  schools 
located  throughout  the  territory  offer  a  4-year 
program  which  soon  will  be  expanded  to  cover  6 
years.  An  intermediate  school  has  been  estab- 
lished in  each  of  the  four  civil  administration  units 
and  at  Yap.  In  addition  to  the  facilities  provided 
at  the  medical  center  on  Guam,  the  Pacific  Islands 
Teacher-Training  School,  popularly  known  as 
"PITTS,"  opened  in  Truk  on  September  7,  1948. 
Mission  schools  have  been  established  in  all  but 
the  Saipan  district.  The  government  assists  these 
schools  by  providing  textbooks  and  general  school 
supplies  on  condition  that  they  meet  the  same 
standards  as  government  schools.  Advanced 
educational  and  vocational  training  has  been  es- 
tablished in  those  areas  where  teachers  are  avail- 
able. Instruction  has  been  given  in  health  and 
public  welfare  programs,  in  vocational  fields,  and 
in  seamanship.  In  keeping  with  the  Americnn 
tradition,  equal  educational  opportunities  are  ex- 
tended to  both  sexes.  Four  students  have  pro- 
gressed sufficiently  to  merit  higher  education,  two 
at  universities  in  continental  United  States  and 
two  at  Hawaii.  Scholar.ships  are  granted  to 
young  people  and  adults  who  attend  the  district 
teacher-training  schools,  PITTS,  or  the  technolog- 
ical or  medical  schools  located  in  the  territory  or  at 
Guam.  These  scholarshiits  take  the  form  of  sal- 
aries calculated  to  cover  living  expenses,  all  facil- 
ities and  materials  of  these  schools  being  furnished 
free. 

Budget 

Budgetary  receipts  for  the  1949  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $367,951  from  locally  derived  reve- 
nues, compared  with  $162,573  "in  1948.  The 
United  States  allotted  $1,1'2.").()00  from  appropri- 
ated funds  as  against  $1,385,000  for  the  lu-evious 
year.  Expenditures  rose  from  $1,307,210  in  1948 
to  $1,455,620  in   1949.     Most  of  the  additional 
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amount  went  for  public  education,  medical  care, 
public  health,  and  bunitation. 

The  report  estimated  locally  derived  revenue  for 
1950  at  $.'300,000  and  allotments  from  United  States 
funds  at  $795,000.  The  territory  had  a  "balance 
on  hand"'  at  the  end  of  the  19-19  fiscal  year  of 
$305,000. 

General 

These  Pacific  islands,  with  a  land  area  of  687 
square  miles,  are  scattered  over  an  ocean  area  of  3 
million  square  miles.  The  53,017  inhabitants — 
nearly  13  percent  more  than  in  1917 — are  nearly  all 
Micronesians,  but  their  local  cultures  vary  con- 
siderably. The  great  majority,  however,  have  as- 
cepted  Christianity. 

The  topography  of  the  islands  varies  from  low- 
lying  coral  atolls  to  mountainous  volcanic  islands. 
Three-fifths  of  the  population  is  centered  on  six 
of  these  principal  island  units,  some  of  them 
famous  as  crucial  battlegrounds  of  World  War  II. 
They  are  Saipan,  Palau,  Truk,  Yap,  Ponape,  and 
Ma  jure. 

In  60  years,  the  inhabitants  have  lived  under 


four  differpTit  powers  having  four  separate  lan- 
guages. Originally,  Spain  laid  claim  to  tliem  but 
sold  them  to  Germany  following  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  At  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War,  Japan  received  a  Class  C  mandate  over  the 
islands  under  the  League  of  Nations  and,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  mandate,  fortified  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  the  islands 
were  administered  by  the  United  States  Navy  un- 
der Military  Government  until  July  18,  1917, 
when  the  President  approved  the  trusteeship 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Security  Council  and,  by  Executive  order, 
placed  responsibility  for  civil  administration  un- 
der the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  until  a  civilian 
depai'tment  or  agency  should  be  designated  to 
have  permanent  responsibility  for  the  government 
of  the  area.  The  trusteeship  agreement  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Security  Council  on  April  2,  1917. 
Admiral  D.  C.  Ramsey  was  High  Commissioner 
for  the  terirtory  until  May  1,  1919,  when  he  was 
replaced  by  Admiral  A.  W.  Radford.  Rear  Ad- 
miral L.  S.  Fiske  replaced  Rear  Admiial  C.  H. 
Wright  as  Deputy  High  Commissioner  on  August 
25,  1948. 


.The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[March  11-17] 

Trusteeship  Council 

At  the  request  of  the  French  and  United  King- 
dom delegates,  the  Trusteeship  Council  agreed  on 
March  13  to  postpone  until  its  June  session  con- 
sideration of  all  matters  relating  to  the  British 
and  French  Togolands.  This  action  was  taken 
view  of  the  announcement  of  the  two  admin- 
listering  authorities  that  they  are  preparing  con- 
crete proposals  for  a  solution  of  the  problems 
(relating  to  the  Ewe  people,  who  inhabit  both 
Iterritories.  General  debate  on  the  animal  report 
in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  British  Cameroons 
|was  completed  the  same  day,  and  on  March  16,  the 
"Council  completed  general  discussion  of  the  an- 
aual  report  on  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  French 
3ameroons.  The  Council  also  continued  its  sec- 
3nd  reading  of  the  draft  statute  for  Jerusalem. 


(•curity  Council 

Following  Indian  and  Pakistan  acceptance  of 
ihe  1-power  resolution  on  Kashmir,  submitted  by 
IJuba,  Norway,  the  United  Kingdom,  aiid  the 
[Inited  States  on  Febniary  24,  it  was  adopted  by 
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the  Security  Council  on  March  14  by  a  vote  of 
8-0,  with  India  and  Yugoslavia  abstaining. 

Indian  representative.  Sir  B.  N.  Rau,  in  accept- 
ing the  resolution,  made  it  clear  that  India  still 
maintains  its  reservations  with  respect  to  the  Mc- 
Naughton  proposals.  He  also  aflirmed  that 
India's  acceptance  was  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Council's  appointment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions representative  would  be  with  the  agreement 
of  the  parties.  The  Pakistani  representative.  Sir 
Zafrulla  Khan,  reiterated  Pakistan's  insistance 
on  observance  of  the  previous  agreement  between 
the  parties  that  the  accession  of  Kashmir  would 
be  determined  by  a  free  and  impartial  plebiscite. 


Draft  Convention  on  the  Declaration  of  Death  of 
Missing  Persons 

A  United  Nations  Conference  opened  at  Lake 
Success  on  March  15  to  discuss  a  draft  convention 
on  the  declaration  of  the  death  of  missing  persons. 
The  Conference  was  called  by  the  Secretary- 
General  in  accordance  with  a  decision  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  its  last  session.  In  its  resolution, 
the  Assembly   recognized   "the   importance    and 
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urgency  of  the  question,"  as  well  as  the  "legal 
difficulties  arising,  especially  because  of  differences 
of  legislation"  as  between  nations.  The  Assem- 
bly also  referred  the  draft  convention  to  member 
states  "to  enable  them  to  examine  it  and  consider 
the  possibility  of  adopting,  if  necessary,  legisla- 
tive measures  on  the  legal  status  of  persons  miss- 
ing as  a  result  of  events  of  war  or  other  disturb- 
aruies  of  peace  during  the  postwar  year  until  the 
present  time." 

The  first  meeting  was  attended  by  26  nations. 
Assistant  Secretary-General  Ivan  Kerno,  in  his 
opening  statement,  explained  that  the  purpose  of 
the  draft  convention  was  to  facilitate  the  issuance 
of  death  declarations  and  provide  for  their  recog- 
nition by  other  nations.  After  a  short  general 
discussion,  the  Conference  began  article-by- 
article  examination  of  the  19-article  draft  conven- 
tion prepared  by  an  Ad  Eoc  Committee  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  in  June  1949. 

International  Refugee  Organization 

The  General  Council  of  the  International  Ref- 
ugee Organization  (Iro)  began  its  fifth  session 
March  14  in  Geneva.  At  this  meeting,  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  plans  for  reducing  to  a  mini- 
mum the  number  of  displaced  persons  who  must 
be  left  in  occupied  areas  after  the  termination  of 
the  Iro;  solving  the  problem  of  arranging  for 
nonresettlable  refugees  requiring  institutional 
care ;  and  finding  special  opportunities  for  highly 
trained  refugees  and  others  who  do  not  fit  into 
normal  mass-migration  schemes. 

The  Iro  is  scheduled  to  terminate  its  services 
at  the  end  of  March  1951.  Its  iirogram  of  care 
and  maintenance  in  camps  throughout  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  Far  East,  upon  which  ap- 
proximately 300,000  refugees  now  depend,  will  be 
discontinued  at  the  end  of  June  1950,  except  for 
those  displaced  persons  actually  in  the  process  of 
resettlement  or  repatriation.  A  High  Commis- 
sioner's Office  for  Refugees,  authorized  at  the  last 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  will  be  established 
as  of  January  1, 1951,  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  present  organization. 

International  Children's  Emergency  Fund 

The  2()-nation  Executive  Board  of  tlie  Interna- 
tional Children's  Emergency  Fund  met  at  Lake 
Success  March  G-7.  Its  pi-imary  action  grew  out 
of  the  recommendations  of  its  Program  Commit- 
tee. New  allocations,  totaling  $3,434,000,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee,  were  approved  for 
Palestine  Refugees,  feeding  operations  in  Europe, 
additional  raw  materials  for  Germany  strepto- 
mycin, Malta  milk  conservation,  and  freight. 

For  Latin  America,  the  Board  approved  the 
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use  of  $1,433,000  in  previously  allocated  funds  forj 
child  health  projects  in  ten  countries.  These  m-: 
elude  a  new  program  in  Brazil  for  support  and 
expansion  of  existing  medical  and  child  care  pro- 
grams and  institutions,  expansion  of  insect  control 
in  Central  America,  yaws  control  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  antituberculosis  campaigns  m  Mex- 
ico and  Ecuador.  Also  approved  was  the  use  ot 
$50,000  for  expansion  of  feeding  programs  in  the 
Philippines,  Malaya,  Sarawak,  and  Brunei. 

The  Board  agreed  to  the  continuance  of  nego- 
tiations regarding  the  establislmient  of  a  national 
training  center  for  child  health  workers  in  India, 
to  be  financed  jointly  by  the  Fund  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  ApjDroval  of  the  project  was  given 
with  the  understanding  that  it  would  be  a  national 
center,  nationally  administered,  and  available  for 
international  training  programs.  The  Fund's  con- 
tribution is  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000. 

The  Board  was  informed  that  the  Progran; 
Committee  had  approved  provision  of  baby  fooc 
processing  equipment  to  Czechoslovakia,  the  cosi 
of  which  is  estimated  at  $40,000  to  $50,000  whicl 
will  be  financed  out  of  general  allocation  alreadj 
made  to  Czechoslovakia.  The  recommendatioi 
that  1.200  tons  of  wheat  be  provided  for  150,00( 
children  in  the  drought  areas  of  Bulgaria  was  alsj 
accepted,  though  some  opposition  was  expressed 
With  reference  to  Rumania,  the  Board  decide( 
that  no  action  on  the  use  of  the  $2,600,000  balano 
of  funds  previously  allocated  to  that  country  b- 
taken  before  the  next  Board  meeting  scheduled  f o: 
June  1950.  Shipments  of  supplies  to  Rumanii 
were  suspended  in  December  1949  until  the  ques 
tion  is  settled  of  whether  a  permanent  missioi 
should  be  stationed  there.  The  United  States  sug 
gestion,  based  on  precedent,  that  the  remainde 
of  the  allocation  be  returned  to  the  general  reserv^ 
with  the  understanding  that  Rumania  couh 
reapply  for  it  was  not  accepted. 

Substantive  discussion  of  continuing  needs  o 
children  was  deferred  until  the  next  session  sine 
the  Secretary-General  is  working  on  a  report  fo 
action  by  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Social  Commis 
sion  to  convene  April  3,  1950.  The  United  State 
representative  expressed  the  positive  interest  o 
her  Government  in  this  subject,  suggesting  certaii 
specific  considerations  that  should  be  taken  mti 
account  in  tlie  i^-eparation  of  the  report. 

The  Soviet,  Polish,  and  Czechoslovak  repre 
sentatives  did  not  participate  in  this  session.  A 
the  outset  the  Soviet  representative  asked  that  lli 
representative  of  the  "Chinese  Kuamintang  1)^ 
expelled,  declaring  that  the  Soviet  Union  woul( 
not  participate  or  recognize  any  decision  (akei 
with  this  representative  present.  The  Board  over 
ruled  the  ruling  by  the  President  (Poland)  tha 
the  Soviet  motion  was  in  order,  whereupon  the  rep 
resentativcs  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  aw 
Czechoslovakia  left  the  meeting. 
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U.S.  Ambassadors  Conclude 
Conference  at  Rio 

[Released  to  the  press  March  9] 

The  first  Regional  Conference  of  United  States 
Ambassadors  in  South  America  met  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  March  7-9,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Inter-American  Affairs. 

The  Rio  Conference,  like  last  January's  Habana 
Conference  of  Ambassadors  in  the  Caribbean 
Area,  represents  a  new  practice  of  bringing 
United  States  diplomatic  representatives  together 
periodically  to  i-eview  regional  problems  and 
policies.  The  Ambassadors  participating  in  this 
Conference  agree  that  it  has  been  of  value  in  the 
clarification  of  their  respective  problems  and  of 
the  policies  bearing  upon  them. 

Tne  representatives  of  the  Department  of  State, 
for  their  part,  had  the  benefit  of  the  first-hand 
impressions  that  the  Ambassadors  were  able  to 
supply.  The  role  of  Mr.  Kennan — of  relating 
the  problems  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the 
world-wide  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
of  America — was  a  significant  part  of  the  Con- 
ference agenda. 

The  Conference  began  with  a  report  from  each 
Ambassador  upon  the  situation  in  the  country 
wliere  he  is  serving.  General  discussion  followed. 
Mr.  Kennan  outlined  the  world-wide  problems 
that  challenge  United  States  foreign  policy  and 
the  development  of  that  policy  to  meet  those 
problems.  He  dealt  also  with  the  relationship  of 
the  problems  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  con- 
ditions the  world  over  and  the  consequences  with 
respect  to  the  United  States  policy  in  Latin 
America.  There  was  agreement  tliat  the  United 
States  should  continue  and  intensifj'  its  promo- 
tion of  Inter-American  solidarity  and  of  specific 
measures  addressed  to  this  end. 

Tlie  increasing  conti'ibution  and  importance  of 
freely  organized  labor  to  the  progress  and  stabil- 
ity of  the  Hemisphere  were  noted  with  satisfaction. 

A  principal  item  of  the  Conference  was  an 
extensive  study  of  the  economic  problems  of  the 
American  States.  Special  attention  was  given  to 
till'  agenda  for  the  forthcoming  extraordinary 
-iHsion  of  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
~^'"ial  Council  and  the  means  by  which  the  United 
states  Delegation,  to  be  headed  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Miller,  might  contribute  to  the  delibera- 
iiins  of  that  body. 

The  Conference  discussed  means  to  intensify 
^nd  accelerate  economic  development  in  the  other 
A.merican  Republics.     It  noted  that,  while  private 
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dollar  investments  in  tiie  other  American  Repub- 
lics iiad  increased  during  the  past  decade,  most  of 
tiiese  investments  were  made  by  petroleum  and 
mining  companies,  and  those  investments  tended 
to  lie  concentrated  in  a  small  number  of  countries. 
Other  new  dollar  investments,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  decline,  and,  in  certain 
countries,  such  investments  iiave  virtually  ceased. 
Economic  development  can  be  acliieved,  the  con- 
ferees agreed,  only  by  the  balanced  and  coordi- 
nated application  of  available  means,  including 
public  and  private  investment,  the  stimulation  of 
trade,  and  the  application  of  technical  knowledge 
and  skills.  The  Conference  recognized  that  these 
factors  are  complementary  and  interdependent. 
It  agreed  that  maximum  development  will  require 
that  local  capital  funds  be  supplemented  by  a 
substantial  volume  of  United  States  private  in- 
vestment and  the  resources  of  the  lending  agencies 
in  Washington. 

The  Conference  had  before  it  the  text  of  the 
Point  4  bill  which  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  has  voted  to  report  favorably  and 
was  in  agreement  with  the  principles  outlined  in 
the  bill.  It  recognized  that  the  cooperation  in  the 
economic  field  must  be  a  continuous  process  of 
mutual  action  and  that  the  success  of  any  economic 
program  must  depend  upon  the  effectiveness  with 
which  each  country  concerned  bears  its  measure 
of  responsibility.  In  particular,  the  Conference 
felt  that  the  device  of  permanent  joint  commis- 
sions would  be  useful  in  the  preparation  and  devel- 
opment of  bilateral  economic  programs. 

The  Conference  gave  special  attention  to  prob- 
lems arising  from  dollar  shortages  in  other  Ameri- 
can Republics  and  felt  that  problems  of  this  type 
also  could  be  dealt  with  by  these  commissions. 

The  discussions  brought  out  the  importance  of 
the  United  States  policy  of  giving  continued  sup- 
port to  the  development  of  the  Inter- American 
system,  especially  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  as  the  prime  expression  of  Inter- American 
solidarity  in  action. 

In  conclusion  the  Conference  resolved  to  express 
its  gratitude  to  the  Government  of  Brazil.  The 
friendly  atmosphere  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the 
hospitality  of  the  Brazilian  Government  contribu- 
ted to  the  success  of  the  meeting  and  were  wannly 
appreciated. 


American  Emissaries  to  Germany 
Graduate  From  Foreign  Service  Institute 

Graduation  exercises  for  the  27  '"local  emis- 
saries" of  the  United  States  to  Germany  were  held 
on  March  3  in  the  Department  of  State  Auditorium 
under  auspices  of  the  Department's  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Institute. 

The  twenty-seven  young  men  have  completed  a 
special  3-month  course  given  by  the  Institute  in 
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order  to  qualify  them  for  county-level  posts  in 
Germany  as  "local  emissaries"  of  this  country. 
They  were  chosen  from  a  pool  of  Foreign  Service 
candidates  who  already  passed  rigid  examinations 
for  the  Service  in  annual  nation-wide  competition. 

Henry  A.  Bj'roade,  Dii'ector  of  the  Bureau  of 
German  Affairs  of  the  Department,  made  a  brief 
address  to  the  graduates.  Harry  C.  Hawkins,  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute,  presided  at  the  ceremonies. 
Robert  J.  Barnard  of  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wisconsin, 
acted  as  class  spokesman. 

All  officers  will  go  to  Germany  for  service  under 
the  Office  of  the  United  States  High  Connnis- 
sioner,  John  J.  McCloy,  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
this  specialized  training  course  for  his  local  aides. 


Residence  Given  to  U.S.  by 
Curacao  for  Consul  General 

[Released  to  the  press  March  9] 

On  March  15, 1950,  the  Government  of  Curagao, 
N.W.I.,  is  deeding  over  to  the  United  States  of 
America  a  recently  constructed  residence  for  the 
American  consul  general  in  Willemstadt,  Cura(;ao. 

This  handsome  structure  is  being  given  to  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Government  and  people  of  Curagao  as  a  token 
of  appreciation  for  the  assistance  rendered  to  Cur- 
asao by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
during  World  War  II.  The  building,  known  as 
"The  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
House,"  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Stanley  Woodward,  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the 
Department  of  State,  has  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  as  the  s])ecial  representative  of  the 
President  with  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador 
at  this  ceremony.  Mr.  Woodward  will  accept  the 
property  in  the  name  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States.  He  will  be  accom- 
panied on  his  trip  by  Capt.  Henry  C.  Johnson, 
USN,  and  Robert  M.  Winfree,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  now  on  duty  in  the  Department  of  State. 


Further  Details  on  Closure 
of  U.S.  Missions  in  China 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  March  8] 

I  have  further  details  concerning  the  closure  of 
our  missions  in  Communist  China  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  you. 

Our  Embassy  office  in  Nanking  and  our  con- 


sulate general  in  Tientsin  have  been  closed.  AU 
of  the  Embassy  staff  are  now  in  Shanghai.  All 
but  two  of  our  Tientsin  staff  have  departed. 
These  two  officers  will  leave  early  next  week.  Four 
additional  officers  and  their  families  have  left 
Peiping.  Consul  General  Clubb  reports  from 
Peiping  that  his  staff  will  depart  as  shipping 
space  is  available  between  March  20  and  April  9. 

Plans  for  water  transport  out  of  Shanghai  are 
being  pushed  ahead  rapidly,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
a  date  for  the  latter  part  of  the  month  can  be  set 
for  the  evacuation  from  Shanghai.  Because  of 
the  mining  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Yangtze, 
we  are  arranging  with  the  American  President 
Lines  to  use  three  or  four  LST's  to  evacuate 
people  down  the  shallower  north  channel  which 
has  not  been  mined.  At  the  present  time,  over  300 
Americans  have  applied  for  transpoi'tation.  In 
addition,  another  1,000  or  more  foreigners  of  other 
nationalities  are  seeking  transport  out  of  China. 

The  use  of  United  States  naval  ships  is  not 
planned. 

All  of  our  official  personnel  in  Shanghai  have 
exit  permits.  Some  of  our  key  business  person- 
nel, however,  are  running  into  difficulties,  and  our 
consul  general  is  doing  all  possible  to  assist  them. 


Examinations  for  Foreign 
Service  Officer  Announced 

[Released  to  the  press  February  2i] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  today  that 
the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Service 
has  decided  to  hold  on  September  5-8,  1950,  a 
written  examination  for  appointment  as  Foreign 
Service  officer.  Class  6.  i 

The  examination  will  be  held  at  American  dip- 
lomatic posts  and  consulates  and  at  the  following 
17  Civil  Service  examination  centers:  Atlanta, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Dallas,  Denver,  Hon- 
olulu. Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco,  San 
Juan,  P.  R.,  Seattle,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Ai)plication  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Service,  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  All  ap- 
plications must  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers not  later  than  the  close  of  business  on 
June  30,  1950.  Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
and  under  31  years  of  age  as  of  July  1,  1950,  and 
must  have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
at  least  10  years  before  July  1,  1950.  If  married, 
they  must  be  married  to  American  citizens. 

Api>ointnients  as  Foreign  Service  officer.  Class  '■ 
G,  are  nuide  at  salary  levels  ranging  initially  from  , 
$3,G30  to  $4,730  per  annum  according  to  the  age,  || 
experience,  and  qualifications  of  the  several  can- 
didates.    The  United  States  has  Foreign  Service 
representatives  in  almost  every  country  in  the 
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world,  and  consequently  oflicers  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  in  many  posts  during  their  careers. 

Tlie  duties  of  Foreijjfn  Siu-vice  ollicers  include: 
negotiation  with  foreign  otUcials;  political  report- 
ing; economic  reporting  in  such  fields  as  labor, 
finance,  transportation,  and  conununications; 
commercial  reporting  and  trade  promotion;  agri- 
cultural reporting ;  issuance  of  visas  and  passports ; 
assistance  to  American  shipping;  protection  of 
American  citizens  and  property;  and  development 
of  cultural  and  informational  programs. 

The  written  examination  consists  of  four  gen- 
eral examinations  and  three  special  examinations. 
The  first  three  general  examinations  measure  the 
ability  to  read  English  with  comprehension  and 
with  reasonable  speed ;  the  breadth  and  accuracy  of 
vocabulary;  the  ability  to  interpret  statistical 
tables  and  graphs,  to  comprehend  simple  numer- 
ical relationships,  and  to  make  simple  mathe- 
matical deductions;  and  the  range  and  accuracj' 
of  factual  information.  The  fourth  general  ex- 
amination is  a  test  of  ability  to  write  English. 
One  special  examination  is  an  examination  in 
modern  languages.  The  candidate  may  select  any 
one  or  two  of  the  following  languages :  French, 
German,  Portuguese,  Russian,  and  Spanish.  One 
special  examination  is  an  examination  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  economics.  One  special  examination  is 
an  examination  in  government  and  in  world  his- 
tory since  1776,  so  constructed  that  a  candidate 
may,  if  he  wishes,  select  questions  dealing  with 
American  history  and  government  only. 

Candidates  who  pass  the  written  examination  are 
admitted  to  oral  and  physical  examinations,  which 
they  must  pass  before  they  become  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment as  Foreign  Service  officers. 


Consular  Offices 

The  American  Embassy  at  Nanking  was  oflSeially  closed 
on  March  5,  1950. 

-An  .-Vmprican  Embassy  was  established  at  Djakarta, 
effective  December  27,  1949.  This  post  was  formerly  a 
consulate  general  at  Batavia,  which  name  has  been 
changed. 

An  American  consulate  was  established  at  Surabaya, 
Indonesia,  on  February  19,  1950. 

The  American  Foreign  Service  establishment  at  Saigon, 
Viet  Nam.  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Legation, 
effective  February  17,  1950. 

Thp  .\merican  consulate  at  Asmara,  Eritrea,  was  re- 
established February  18,  1950.  The  consular  district  of 
Asmara  will  be  all  of  Eritrea. 

Italian  Somaliland  was  transferred  from  the  consular 
district  of  Nairobi  to  that  of  Addis  Ababa,  effective  Janu- 
ary 12,  1950. 

The  Portugue.se  Islands  of  Sao  Tom<5  and  Principe  were 
transferred  from  the  consular  district  of  Lisbon,  Portugal, 
to  the  consular  district  of  Luanda,  Angola,  effective  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1950. 

Sierra  Leone  was  transferred  from  the  consular  district 
of  Lagos,  Nigeria,  to  the  consular  district  of  Monrovia, 
Liberia,  effective  February  23,  1950. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Loyalty  Security  Board 
of  High  Competency 

Statement  hy  Under  Secretary  Peurifoy 
[Released  to  the  press  March  JO] 

I  have  been  shocked  by  Senator  McCarthy's 
charges  concerning  the  caliber  and  competence  of 
the  Loyalty  and  Security  Board  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  This  Board  is  chaired  by  General 
Conrad  Snow  of  New  Hampshire.  Its  members, 
including  the  chairman,  were  picked  by  me 
personally.  I  picked  them  not  oidy  on  the  basis 
of  their  unimpeachable  character  and  high  stand- 
ing, both  inside  and  outside  the  Department,  but 
because  they  are  good  sound  citizens  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  thinking,  judgment,  and  level- 
headedness. I  don't  believe  that  anybody  need 
do  more  than  look  at  the  records  of  these  men  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  their  competency. 


Members  of  Loyalty  Security  Board 

Legal  Cotinsel: 

Allen  B.  Moreland 

Chairman  of  the  Board: 
Conrad  Edwin  Snow 

Alternate  Members: 

1.  Theodore  C.  Achilles 

2.  Willard  Foster  Barber 

3.  John  Oscar  Bell 

4.  George  Hayden  Raynor 

5.  David  Atholl  Robertson 

6.  John  William  Sipes 

7.  William  Pennel  Snow 

8.  Arthur  Grant  Stevens 

Former  MeTxibers: 

1.  Maynard  Bertiam  Barnes 

2.  James  Lampton  Berry 

3.  Belton  O'Neal  Bryan 

4.  Darrell  St.  Claire 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Orville  C.  Anderson  as  Director,  OflSce  of  International 

Information,  effective  March  10,  19.")0. 

William  .S.  B.  Lacy  as  Director,  Office  of  Philippine  and 
Southeast  Asian  Affairs,  effective  February  19,  1950. 

Frederick  E.  Nolting,  .Tr.,  of  the  Oflice  of  Western 
European  Affairs,  detailed  as  Coordinator  of  I'rograms  in 
relation  to  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act,  effective 
February  23,  1950. 
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AHK  10  lyiO 
UNITED  STATES  POLICY  TOWARD  ASIA 

by  Secretary  Acheson  * 


First  of  all,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  a  free  nation  in  relation  to  other  free 
nations  should  be  rooted  in  the  fundamental  atti- 
tudes of  the  peoples  on  both  sides  and  in  the  facts 
as  they  exist. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  know  that  we 
are  interested  in  the  peoples  of  Asia  as  people. 
We  want  to  help  them  as  people.  We  do  not  want 
to  take  anything  from  them  for  ourselves.  We  do 
not  want  to  deny  them  any  opportunity,  any  free- 
dom, any  right.  We  do  not  want  to  use  them  for 
any  purpose  of  our  own. 

On  the  contrary,  we  want  to  help  them,  in  any 
sensible  way  we  can,  to  achieve  their  own  goals 
and  ambitions  in  their  own  way.  We  want  to 
do  this,  because  we  believe  that  what  the  peoples 
of  Asia  earnestly  desire  will  make  for  the  kind 
of  a  free  and  productive  world  in  which  we  and 
they  can  live  out  our  lives  in  peace. 

We  know  that  this  is  our  attitude,  and  we  say 
this  without  qualification  of  any  sort.  But  we 
must  understand  that  others  will  judge  us  and 
our  intentions  not  by  what  we  say  but  by  what  we 
do.  Actions  have  always  spoken  louder  than 
words.  Today,  amid  the  welter  of  distortion 
which  hostile  propaganda  pours  out  about  us, 
art  ions  best  proclaim  our  purpose  and  our 
intentions. 

So  it  is  vitally  important  that  our  actions  are 
clear  reflections  of  our  purposes.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  muddied  or  emotional  thinking  should 
not  result  in  equivocal  and  mistaken  courses.  We 
aiay  know  that  such  actions  spring  from  good 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  California  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Mar.  15,  1950, 
Jnd  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


hearts,  but  confused  thinking.  To  others,  they 
will  be  unmistakable  proof  of  ulterior  purposes. 
And  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
willing  tongues  to  further  that  message.  The  end 
result  will  be  the  loss  of  the  priceless  asset  we 
have — the  confidence  of  hundreds  of  millions  in  our 
integrity. 

Fundamental  Attitudes 

Now  M'hat  are  the  fundamental  attitudes  of  the 
Asian  peoples?  And  what  are  the  basic  facts  in 
Asia? 

We  must  understand  that  a  new  era  is  in  full 
course  in  Asia.  That  whole  great  region,  contain- 
ing more  than  half  the  population  of  the  world,  is 
changing  profoundly.  The  significance  of  that 
change,  the  reason  the  change  is  irrevocable,  is  that 
it  is  brought  about  by  a  deep  and  revolutionary 
movement  of  the  peoples  of  Asia. 

Now  that  movement,  that  powerful  conviction,  is 
made  up  of  two  dominant  ideas.  The  first  of  these 
is  revulsion  against  misery  and  poverty  as  the 
normal  condition  of  life.  The  second  is  revulsion 
against  foreign  domination.  These  ideas  meet  and 
fuse  in  the  positive  conception  of  national  inde- 
pendence. This  is  both  the  symbol  of  aspirations 
and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  achieved. 

The  desire  for  national  independence  is  the  most 
powerful  spontaneous  force  in  Asia  today.  It  is 
the  common  tie  among  the  diverse  peoples  of  Asia, 
the  tie  between  them  and  the  free  peoples  of  other 
countries,  including  the  United  States.  Since  the 
end  of  the  war,  more  than  500  million  people  have 
achieved  national  independence  and  self-govern- 
ment—in  the  Philippines,  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon, 
Burma,   Southern   Korea,   and   Indonesia.    The 
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people  of  Indochina  are  also  moving  along  this 
same  road,  developing  with  the  French  a  nev?  re- 
lationship expressive  of  their  own  national  aspira- 
tions and  resting  securely  on  a  basis  of  mutual  con- 
sent. We  welcome  this  development  and  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  future  as  in  the  past  to  encourage  it. 

In  China,  the  same  strong  longings  of  the  people 
have  reached  a  different  end.  Since  before  the 
overthrow  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  in  1912,  the 
Chinese  people  also  have  striven  for  freedom  from 
infringement  on  their  sovereignty  and  for  im- 
provement of  their  lives.  For  years,  they  strug- 
gled with  unbelievable  courage,  endurance,  and 
patience  against  the  adversities  of  nature ;  against 
internal  division  and  strife;  and  against  foreign 
enemies  until  the  end  of  the  war  seemed  to  bring 
almost  within  their  grasp  the  achievement  of  the 
hopes  for  which  they  had  been  striving. 

Then  the  failure  of  their  government  to  respond 
to  their  needs,  its  ineptitude  and  blindness  de- 
stroyed all  their  confidence  and  support.  The  Na- 
tionalist Government  was  overthrown  in  China  not 
by  force  of  arms.  It  collapsed  from  its  own  in- 
herent weakness  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  people's 
support. 

The  Communists  won  by  default,  not  by  what 
they  offered.  They  employed  the  well-known 
Communist  technique  of  probing  for  weakness 
and,  on  finding  it,  exploiting  it  to  the  full.  The 
result  is  that  today  the  Nationalist  Government 
exercises  authority  only  on  the  islands  of  Formosa 
and  Hainan. 

The  revolutionary  movement  in  China,  which 
began  a  half  century  ago  as  an  expression  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  Chinese  people,  has  been  cap- 
tured, for  the  present,  by  the  Communists.  Their 
seizure  of  power  has  reversed  the  true  purposes  of 
the  revolution.  For  while  neighboring  peoples, 
some  of  them  for  the  first  time  in  centuries,  are  at 
last  achieving  true  national  independence,  China, 
with  its  long  proud  history,  is  being  forced  into 
the  Soviet  orbit  as  a  dependency  of  the  Soviet 
political  system  and  the  Soviet  economy. 

Soviet  Intentions  in  Asia 

Since  I  spoke  in  January  on  the  Far  East  there 
has  been  one  new  and  clear  indication  of  Soviet 
Russia's  intentions  in  China.^  We  see  it  in  the 
published  terms  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Treaty  of 
Friendship,  Alliance  and  Mutual  Assistance  of 
February    14,    1950,    and   the   other   agreements 
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concluded  and  announced  at  the  same  time 
The  Soviet  Union  and  its  most  ardent  supporters! 
in  China  may  have  temporary  success  in  persuad- 
ing the  people  of  China  that  these  agreements 
refute  the  contention  of  the  non-Communist  world 
that  alliance  with  Soviet  Eussia  holds  an  evil  omen 
of  imperialistic  domination.  These  a^greements 
promise  help  in  the  rehabilitation  of  China's  war- 
torn  and  impoverished  economy.  They  promise, 
in  particular,  assistance  in  the  repair  and  develop- 
ment of  China's  railroads  and  industry.  The 
Chinese  people  may  welcome  these  promises  and 
assurances.  But  they  will  not  fail,  in  time,  to  see 
where  they  fall  short  of  China's  real  needs  and 
desires.  And  they  will  wonder  about  the  points 
upon  which  the  agreements  remain  silent. 

ECONOMIC  ASSURANCES 

Now,  let  us  examine  these  assurances  and  prom- 
ises of  economic  aid.  First,  Soviet  Russia  has 
promised  to  return  certain  Manchurian  propertj 
but  not  the  industrial  equipment  robbed  by  thf 
Red  Army  in  1945.  Is  this  aid?  Is  it  even  a 
belated  admission  of  a  theft  which  deprived  not 
only  China  but  all  of  Asia  of  some  2  billion  dollars 
worth  of  productive  capacity? 

Second,  Soviet  Russia  extends  to  China  a  30C 
million  dollars  5-year  credit  at  an  interest  rate  oi 
1  percent  yearly.  This  works  out  at  60  million 
dollars  each  year.  This  announcement  was  made 
only  to  be  followed  by  the  news  that  the  ruble  was 
to  be  revalued,  thus  cutting  down  the  effective  aid 
by  one-fourth  if  the  new  dollar-ruble  rate  should 
be  applied  to  this  credit.  Thus,  the  Chinese  people 
may  find  Soviet  Russia's  credit  to  be  no  more  than 
45  million  dollars  per  year.  They  can  compare 
this  with  a  grant — not  a  loan — of  400  million  dol- 
lars voted  by  the  American  Congress  to  China  in 
the  single  year  1948. 

China's  needs  are  great  and  pressing.  Ciiina 
today  faces  a  prospect  of  40  million  people  suffer-' 
ing  from  hunger  between  now  and  the  next  crops. 
Millions  may  die.  And  yet,  food  moves  from 
China  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

China's  need  for  development  capital  runs  into 
billions  of  dollars.  In  its  issue  of  February  25, 
the  London  Economixt  makes  the  following  pene- 
trating analj-sis  of  Chinese  needs  and  hopes  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  dashed  by  the  i 
agreements  with  Moscow :  J 

...  it  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  modern-minded 
Chinese  to  stagnate  in  the  baclswardness  of  a  pre-indus- 
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trial  era;  for  many  years  they  have  been  possessed  by 
the  dream  of  a  rapid  industrialisation  whereby  China 
would  break  out  from  Its  old  weakness  and  poverty  and 
take  a  place  among  the  nations  more  in  keeping  with  Its 
vast  population  and  considerable  natural  resources.  There 
Is,  indeed,  no  sign  at  all  of  a  great  programme  of  indus- 
trialisation to  be  carried  through  with  Russian  aid;  the 
Idea  seems  rather  to  make  China's  economy  more  "colo- 
nial" than  before,  so  that  it  can  iirovide  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials  for  the  new  industrial  areas  of  Siberia. 

The  more  fanatical  of  the  Communist  leaders  may  be 
content  with  this,  but  it  must  bring  a  bitter  disillusion- 
ment to  many  progressive  Chine.se  who  have  supported 
the  Communists  against  the  Kuoniintang  in  the  belief 
that  the  new  revolution  would  clear  away  obstacles  to 
China's  economic  development.  The  new  rulers  of  China 
have  deliberately  cut  off  their  country  from  the  possibility 
of  American  economic  assistance  which  would  have  been 
forthcoming  for  a  United  China  on  a  far  larger  scale  and 
with  fewer  strings  attached  than  the  loan  now  received 
with  so  much  official  gratitude  from  Moscow.  If  any 
Chinese  really  thousht  that  Peking  could  obtain  an  un- 
conditional and  uustiuteil  bounty  by  turning  from  Wash- 
ington to  Moscow,  the  exjwrience  of  Jugoslavia  might 
have  warned  him  that  there  are  more  kicks  than  halfpence 
in  dependent  association  with  the  Soviet  empire. 

POLITICAL  ASSURANCES 

And,  now,  as  to  the  political  and  territorial  as- 
surances contained  in  the  agreements.  Can  the 
Chinese  people  fail  to  observe  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  promises  for  the  future,  under  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  and  agreements  recently  concluded 
at  Moscow,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  special  rights  in  China 
which  represent  an  infringement  of  China's  sov- 
ereignty and  which  are  held  by  no  other  foreign 
power.  It  is  Soviet  Russia  which,  despite  all  the 
tawdry  pretense  of  the  treaty  terms,  occupies  the 
role  of  empire  builder  at  China's  expense. 

These  are  the  realities  that  must  be  faced  by  the 
Chinese  people.  In  facing  them,  they  can  well 
consider  what  it  means  to  brush  aside  an  estab- 
lished friendship  for  new-found  and  voracious 
friends.  Our  friendship  has  been  founded  on  the 
belief  that  anyone  who  violates  the  integrity  of 
China  is  the  enemy  of  China  and  is  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  We  have  50  years 
of  history  and  a  world  war  to  prove  that  this  belief 
is  not  a  mere  matter  of  words.  This  belief  has  been 
proved  by  deeds.  We  can  and  shall  stand  on  the 
record. 

We  now  face  the  prospect  that  the  Communists 
may  attempt  to  apply  another  familiar  tactic  and 
use  China  as  a  base  for  probing  for  other  weak 
spots  which  they  can  move  into  and  exploit. 

-Vs  old  friends,  we  say  to  the  Chinese  people 


that  we  fully  understand  that  their  present  un- 
happy status  within  the  orbit  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  not  the  result  of  any  choice  on  their  own  part, 
but  has  been  forced  upon  them.  We  understand 
that  the  Communist  basis  for  their  Government 
is  similarly  not  the  result  of  any  free  choice  of 
their  own.  We  do  not  intend  to  tell  them  what 
ideologies  or  form  of  government  they  should  have. 
We  do  not  intend  to  engage  in  any  aggressive  ad- 
ventures against  them.  The  American  people 
will  remain  in  the  future,  as  we  have  been  in  the 
past,  the  friends  of  the  Chinese  people. 

But  they  should  understand  that,  whatever 
happens  within  their  own  country,  they  can  only 
bring  grave  trouble  on  themselves  and  their 
friends,  both  in  Asia  and  beyond,  if  they  are  led 
by  their  new  rulers  into  aggressive  or  subversive 
adventures  beyond  their  borders.  Such  adven- 
tures would  violate  not  only  every  tradition  and 
interest  of  the  Chinese  people,  they  would  violate 
the  traditions  and  interests  of  their  Asian  neigh- 
bors, of  the  American  people,  and — indeed — of  all 
free  peoples.  They  would  violate  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  They  would  violate  the  peace 
which  the  Charter  was  designed  to  preserve. 

Attitude  of  the  U.S.  Toward  China 

I  say  this  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  about 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States ;  no  opportunity 
to  distort  or  twist  it;  and  so  that  all  in  China  may 
know  who  would  be  responsible  for  all  that  such 
adventures  might  bring  to  pass. 

Again,  as  old  friends  of  the  Chinese  people,  we 
say  to  them  that  the  representatives  of  our  country 
are  leaving  them  not  by  any  wish  of  ours.  They 
are  leaving  because  the  normal  and  accepted 
standards  of  international  conduct  have  not  been 
observed  by  the  Chinese  Communist  authorities 
in  their  treatment  of  our  representatives  and  be- 
cause they  have,  in  effect,  even  been  summarily 
ejected  from  their  own  offices  in  Peiping.  Under 
such  conditions,  our  representatives  could  not  ful- 
fill their  normal  functions.  We  regret  this  leaving 
by  our  people,  but  our  Chinese  friends  will  under- 
stand again  where  the  responsibility  lies. 

TRADE  POLICIES 

One  more  word  about  China — on  the  subject  of 
trade — in  which  you  here  in  San  Francisco  have 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the  past.  Our 
policy  is  the  traditional  American  one.  We  have 
traded  with  China  since  before  there  was  a  United 
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States  of  America.  In  fact,  our  country  was  dis- 
covered by  people  seeking  a  shorter  trade  route 
to  the  Far  East.  We  have  traded  with  China  un- 
der many  regimes  and  are  willing  to  continue  to 
do  so.  But  here  again  the  decisions  do  not  lie 
entirely  with  us. 

Trade  requires  certain  standards  of  conduct. 
Ships,  planes,  and  traders  must  be  received  under 
conditions  of  security  and  decency.  Contracts 
must  be  honored.  There  must  be  some  medium 
of  exchange  reasonably  regulated. 

Under  these  conditions,  your  Government  is  en- 
tirely willing  that  Americans,  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  should  buy  Chinese  goods  and  sell  Amer- 
ican goods.  It  does  not  propose  that  Americans 
should  sell  goods  which  may  be  used  to  harm  us. 
Nor  does  this  Government  propose  to  give  credits 
or  gifts  to  those  who  declare  their  hostility  to  us 
and  all  we  stand  for.  We  Americans  should  be 
willing  to  trade  with  China,  as  our  forefathers  did, 
whenever  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  made  possible  in 
China. 

I  want  to  make  it  entirely  clear  that  we  have  no 
desire  to  thrust  this  trade  upon  China,  nor  is  China 
in  a  position  to  extort  it  from  us.  In  the  period 
1946-1948  the  United  States  supplied  over  50  per- 
cent of  China's  imports  and  bought  approximately 
a  quarter  of  China's  exports.  Yet,  those  same 
exports  from  America  were  less  than  5  percent  of 
our  total  exports  and  our  purchases  from  China 
were  a  mere  2  percent  of  all  we  bought  abroad. 
If  the  present  rulers  of  China  wish  to  believe  that 
we  depend  on  trade  with  China,  we  are  entirely 
willing  to  leave  it  to  the  test  of  experience  to  prove 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong. 

Problems  of  Southeast  Asia 

Passing  from  the  difficult  problems  of  China, 
we  come  to  the  problems  of  Southeast  Asia,  which 
certainly  seem  no  less  complex.  The  circum- 
stances which,  added  together,  create  these  difficul- 
ties are  largely  common  to  the  area. 

They  flow,  first,  from  the  fact  that,  except  in 
Thailand,  the  governments  are  governments  which 
are  new.  They  are  experiencing  the  difficulties  of 
organizing  and  administering  the  new-found  inde- 
pendence of  these  countries.  Problems  come,  sec- 
ond, from  serious  economic  dislocations.  Some  of 
these  flow  directly  from  the  ravages  of  war;  others 
from  the  disruption  of  trade  routes  and  trade 
connections.  Thirdly,  another  group  of  difficul- 
ties throughout  this  whole  area  stems  directly 
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from  years  of  Japanese  occupation  which  broke 
down  many  long-standing  habits  of  life,  of  indus- 
try, of  government,  with  resulting  internal  strife. 
It  would  be  difficult  enough,  even  under  the  best 
of  circumstances  and  with  the  undivided  help  of' 
their  friends  in  other  continents,  for  these  new 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  to  find  their  feet  and 
make  progress  along  the  difficult  road  before 
them.  It  is,  therefore,  tragic  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  find  themselves  in  the  path  of  a  main 
thrust  of  Soviet  subversion  and  expansion.  Tliey 
are  subject  to  influences  designed  to  produce  divi- 
sion within  each  of  the  countries  and  subject  to 
propaganda  designed  to  turn  them  against  those 
who  might  be  able  to  help. 

Soviet  Propaganda 

An  important  objective  of  Soviet  propaganda 
has  been  to  deceive  and  confuse  the  world  concern- 
ing the  policy  of  our  Government  toward  the 
newly  established  nations  of  Southeast  Asia.  Th( 
United  States  consistently  has  supported  and  wi! 
continue  to  support  the  movement  of  these  people; 
toward  self-government  and  national  independ 
ence.  Since  the  late  nineteenth  century,  when  we 
ourselves  first  became  responsible  for  territories  in 
the  Pacific,  we  have  fostered  national  independ- 
ence and  the  growth  of  free  democratic  institu- 
tions. In  our  dealings  with  nations  who  had 
similar  responsibilities  in  the  Far  East,  we  havf 
urged  them  to  do  likewise  and  have  given  sub- 
stantial and  tangible  assistance  in  order  that  such 
objectives  might  be  realized.  We  cite  our  record 
in  regard  to  Philippine  independence.  Our  recent 
participation  through  the  United  Nations  in  th€ 
Dutch-Indonesian  settlement  is  a  more  recent  ex- 
am])le  of  this  policy. 

The  people  of  Asia  must  face  the  fact  tliat  today 
the  major  threat  to  their  freedom  and  to  their 
social  and  economic  progress  is  the  attempted  pene- 
tration  of  Asia  by  Soviet-Communist  imperialism 
and  by  the  colonialism  which  it  contains.  The  re- 
actionary character  of  this  effort  is  illustrated  by 
comparing  the  miserable  fate  of  the  European 
satellites  with  the  emergence  of  the  free  nations 
of  Pakistan,  India,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  and 
the  Piiilippines,  with  the  full  consent  and  cooper- 
ation of  those  who  had  earlier  exercised  control 
over  them. 

Purpose  of  U.S.  Assistance 

In  speaking  to  the  Press  Club  in  Washington,  I 
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pointed  out  that  American  assistance  can  be  effec- 
tive in  Southeast  Asia,  as  elsewhere,  when  it  is  the 
missing  component  in  a  problem  which  might 
otherwise  be  solved.  Wliere  the  will  and  the  deter- 
mination exist,  where  the  people  are  behind  their 
government,  American  help  may  be  the  indis- 
pensable element  required  to  produce  constructive 
results.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  it  can  produce 
those  results,  but  it  has  a  good  change  of  succeed- 
ing if  these  other  components  are  present. 

President  Truman  has  declared  his  belief  that 
it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port free  peoples  who  are  resisting  attempted  sub- 
jugation by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pres- 
sures and  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples  to  work 
out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own  way. 

The  aid  we  extend  must  be  of  a  kind  appropriate 
to  the  particular  situation ;  it  must  be  fitted  into 
the  responsibilities  of  others,  and  it  must  be  within 
the  prudent  capabilities  of  our  resources. 

In  some  situations,  it  will  be  military  assistance. 
In  others,  it  may  be  grants  or  loans,  such  as  the 
recent  100-million-dollar  credit  to  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia.  In  still  other 
cases,  the  need  may  be  for  technical  assistance. 

These  are  not  new  principles  nor  is  the  applica- 
tion of  them  to  the  Far  East  a  new  departure.  In 
Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  and 
Thailand,  for  example,  we  have  been  demonstrat- 
ing our  desire  to  help  where  such  help  can 
strengthen  the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  has  been  a  great  disappointment  that  help 
which  we  rendered  on  a  massive  scale  to  China 
did  not  result  in  bringing  peace  and  economic  re- 
covery to  the  Chinese  people  as  we  had  hoped. 
That  does  not  mean  that  the  attempt  to  help  was 
wrong,  nor  does  it  mean  that  we  should  not  help 
others  who  seek  to  maintain  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. It  merely  underlines  that  our  help 
can  only  reinforce  the  efforts  which  others  are  pre- 
pared to  make  on  their  own  behalf. 

A  recent  expression  of  our  desire  to  assist  in 
specific  and  concrete  ways  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
been  the  dispatch  of  a  mission  composed  of  tech- 
nicians under  the  direction  of  R.  Allen  Griffin  of 
California,  formerly  Deputy  Head  of  the  China 
ECA  mission.  This  mission  will  determine,  by 
spot  surveys,  what  type  of  projects  is  most  imme- 
diately needed  and  which  ones  might  be  got  under 
way  almost  immediately.  The  mission  has  been 
instructed  not  only  to  determine  suitable  projects 
for  quick  action  but  also  to  attempt  to  lay  some  of 


the  groundwork  for  the  anticipated  Point  4 
Program. 

We  recognize  our  special  ties  with  the  Philip- 
pines. There  is  much  still  to  be  repaired  in  tlie 
economy  of  the  Islands  torn  by  war.  At  the  re- 
quest of  President  Quirino,  we  are  going  to  send 
out  an  economic  mission  to  work  with  the  Philip- 
pine Government  to  determine  how  best  to  con- 
solidate the  gains  already  made  and  to  lay  out 
what  still  needs  to  be  done  to  develop  their  re- 
sources. There  will  doubtless  be  situations  where 
our  aid  added  to  energetic  measures  by  the  Philip- 
pine Government  will  accomplish  what  otherwise 
could  not  be  done. 

In  acting  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  freedom  in 
Asia,  we  shall  work  in  the  spirit  and  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  coojiera- 
tion  with  other  free  nations  which  are  in  a  position 
to  assist. 

Asia's  New  Responsibilities 

The  free  nations  of  Asia  are  proceeding  with 
their  programs  for  political  stability  and  economic 
development  aided  by  the  United  States  and  other 
free  nations.  There  is  need  for  effort,  but  there 
is  no  need  to  be  discouraged.  There  are  sound 
elements  in  the  situation  on  which  these  peoples 
may  build.  Their  newly  won  responsibilities  are 
calling  up  enthusiasm,  pride,  and  patriotic  support 
for  their  own  institutions.  If  they  lack,  at  the 
moment,  the  technical  and  administrative  experi- 
ence and  training  they  need,  these  can  be  overcome 
by  the  application  of  their  own  energy  and  demon- 
strated intelligence.  Their  countries  have  rich 
natural  resources  which  can  provide  a  basis  for  a 
flourishing  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  As 
stability  is  achieved,  as  experience  is  accumulated, 
and  technical  and  financial  assistance  becomes  ef- 
fective, I  have  no  doubt  that  the  peoples  of  Asia 
will  be  able  to  participate  fully  and  equally  in  the 
international  community  both  politically  and 
economically. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  growing  agreement 
about  the  nature  of  the  problem  in  Asia.  For  ex- 
ample, we  were  much  interested  in  a  statement  on 
Australian  foreign  policy  made  to  the  Australian 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Spender,  the 
Minister  for  External  Affairs,  on  March  9. 

Mr.  Spender  concluded  with  an  enumeration  of 
six  principles  through  which  the  real  democracies 
of  the  world  could  avoid  war  and  preserve  their 
way  of  life.    They  must  (1)  understand  the  true 
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causes  of  present  international  tension,  (2)  realize 
that  the  preservation  of  their  own  way  of  life  calls 
for  a  sustained  and  determined  effort  in  all  fields, 
(3)  accept  the  fact  that  appeasement  is  completely 
ineffective  and  even  dangerous,  (4)  put  their  own 
domestic  houses  in  order,  (5)  cooperate  in  the 
many  international  agencies  which  already  exist  to 
preserve  the  values  in  which  they  believe,  and  (6) 
give  thought  to  the  creation  of  more  effective  meth- 
ods of  cooperative  action  in  those  areas  where  their 
vital  interests  are  affected. 

From  what  I  have  said  today  about  our  own 
attitude  toward  the  problems  in  Asia,  it  is  evident 
that  we  believe  these  points  are  soundly  taken. 
We  welcome  the  statement  of  them. 

I  would  like  to  stress  here  a  point  I  have  made 
before  but  which  cannot  be  stressed  too  often.  We 
frequently  hear  that  the  United  States  is  striving 
to  halt  the  spread  of  communism.  That  is  far  too 
negative  a  way  of  putting  it.  Of  course  we  want 
to  halt  the  spread  of  communism,  not  because  we 
want  to  dictate  to  the  Asian  people  or  to  any  other 
people  what  their  political  and  economic  institu- 
tions should  be.  We  are  opposed  to  the  spread  of 
Soviet  communism  because  it  is  the  means,  the 
tool,  by  which  Soviet  Russia  is  attempting  to 
extend  its  absolute  domination  over  the  widest 
possible  areas  of  the  world. 

The  Asian  peoples,  for  the  past  several  decades, 
have  been  engaged  in  a  revolution  in  which  they 
have  been  trying  to  throw  off  the  poverty  and 
oppression  of  past  centuries.    They  have  been 


striving  for  independence,  better  education,  more 
widespread  ownersliip  of  the  land,  and  control 
oAer  their  own  destiny. 

It  is  no  accident  that  their  goals  and  our  goals 
are  the  same.  The  American  people  have  been  the 
leaders  in  a  revolution  that  has  been  going  on  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  a  revolution  by  the  common 
people.  And  the  basic  objective  of  American  for- 
eign policy  is  to  make  possible  a  world  in  which 
all  peoples,  including  the  peoples  of  Asia,  can 
work,  in  their  own  way,  toward  a  better  life.  Tliat 
is  why  we  are  opposed  to  the  spread  of  communism 
not  only  in  Asia  but  elsewhere.  It  is  because  this 
tool  of  Soviet  imperialism  perverts  the  real  demo- 
cratic revolution  that  has  been  going  on  all  over 
the  world  since  long  before  commimism  as  a  world 
conspiracy  had  been  thought  of. 

The  American  people,  and  we  believe  the  Asian 
peoples,  when  they  have  an  opportunity  fairly  to 
appraise  their  interests,  oppose  Soviet  communism 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  opposed  Nazism, 
Japanese  imperialism,  or  any  other  form  of  ag-  | 
gression — that  is,  because  it  denies  to  the  people 
whom  it  engulfs  the  right  to  work  toward  a  better 
life  in  their  own  way.    This  is  why  we  must  im-  j 
ceasinglj"  in  all  we  do  and  say  affirm  the  positive 
goals  of  free  peoples.    We  are  for  something  posi- 
tive, for  the  most  fundamental  urges  of  the  human  | 
spirit.    We  are  not  and  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  appear  merely  negative,  even  though  that  nega- 
tion is  directed  against  the  most  corrupting  force 
now  operating  in  the  world. 
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TENSIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


hy  Secretary  Acheson  ^ 


The  right  and  obligation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  sjieak  to  his  fellow  citizens,  or  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  other  nations,  about  our  foreign  re- 
lations is  not  derived  from  anj'  claim  on  his  part 
to  special  knowledge  or  wisdom  which  makes  him 
right  and  other  people  wrong.  It  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  our  forefathers  by  free  choice  worked 
out  and  approved  a  Constitution.  This  Constitu- 
tion, with  the  amendments  and  interpretations 
which  have  made  it  a  living  and  growing  thing, 
has  survived  to  this  day  as  an  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  entire  people.  A  President  is  duly  elected 
under  this  Constitution  with  a  heavj-  and  solemn 
responsibility  to  direct  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
American  people.  The  President  has,  in  accord- 
ance with  law  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  appointed  a  man  to  serve  as  Secretary 
of  State  to  assist  him  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs.  This  right  to  speak  on  your  behalf  results 
directly  from  the  constitutional  processes  by  which 
tlie  American  people  provide  a  government  for 
themselves  in  an  orderly,  clear,  and  democratic 
manner. 

Soviet  Philosophy  of  Imperialism 

A  little  over  30  years  ago,  there  came  into  power 
in  one  of  the  great  countries  of  the  world  a  group 
of  people  who  also  claim  the  right  to  speak  on  your 
behalf.  That  claim  was  based  not  on  any  consti- 
tutional procedure,  or  on  any  expression  of  the 
will  of  those  whose  representatives  they  professed 
to  be.    It  was  based  on  a  claim  which  those  men 


'An  address  made  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  on  Mar.  16, 1950,  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date.  The  two  addresses  by  Secretary  Ache- 
son  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  reprinted  as 
Department  of  State  publication  3810. 


made  to  a  monopoly  of  the  knowledge  of  what  was 
right  and  what  was  wrong  for  human  beings. 
They  further  profess  that  their  claim  is  based  on  a 
body  of  thought  taken  over  in  large  part  from  the 
writings  of  a  mid-nineteenth  century  German 
economist  and  theorist,  Karl  Marx. 

I  have  no  desire  to  debate  here  the  errors  of  one 
version  or  another  of  what  is  today  called  "Marx- 
ism." But  I  think  it  must  be  recognized,  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  of  the  last  100  years,  that 
many  of  the  premises  on  which  Marx  based  liis 
thought  have  been  belied  by  the  known  facts  of 
what  has  actually  happened  in  the  decades  since 
Marx  made  his  studies.  Marx's  law  of  capitalist 
accimiulation,  his  law  as  to  the  rate  of  profit,  his 
prediction  of  the  numerical  decline  of  the  middle 
classes  and  of  the  increase  of  the  class  struggle: 
none  of  these  calculations  has  been  borne  out  by 
the  experience  of  the  societies  of  the  West.  Marx 
did  not  foresee  the  possibility  of  democratic 
solutions. 

Furthermore,  the  body  of  doctrine  now  professed 
by  the  Moscow-controlled  Communists  is  only 
tenuously  identified  with  Marx's  writings  and  is 
largely  overlaid  with  Russian  imperialism.  We 
certainly  cannot  accept  the  thesis  tliat  such  a  doc- 
trine can  serve  as  the  justification  for  the  right  of 
a  small  group  of  individuals  to  speak  for  the  great 
masses  of  human  beings  who  have  never  selected 
them  as  their  spokesmen  and  whose  own  opinions 
they  have  never  consulted. 

Now,  for  three  decades  this  group  of  people,  or 
their  successors,  has  carried  on  as  the  rulers  of 
that  same  great  country.  They  have  always,  at  the 
same  time,  maintained  the  pretense  that  they  are 
the  interpreters  of  the  aspirations  of  peoples  far 
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beyond  their  borders.  In  the  light  of  that  pro- 
fessed pliilosophy,  they  have  conducted,  as  masters 
of  the  Russian  state,  a  foreign  policy  wliich  now 
is  the  center  of  the  most  difficult  and  troublesome 
problems  of  international  affairs,  problems  de- 
signed to  keep  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  a  state 
of  deepest  apprehension  and  doubt.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  have  operated  within  the  limits  of 
the  Soviet  state  on  the  basis  of  a  domestic  policy 
founded,  they  say,  on  the  same  philosophy. 

There  are  many  points  in  this  philosophy,  and 
particularly  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  already 
been  applied  in  practice  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
elsewhere,  wliich  are  not  only  deeply  repugnant 
to  us,  but  raise  questions  involving  the  most  basic 
conceptions  of  good  and  evil — questions  involving 
the  ultimate  moral  nature  of  man.  There  is  no 
use  in  attempting  to  ignore  or  gloss  over  the  pro- 
fundity of  this  conflict  of  view. 

Philosophy  of  a  Free  Society 

The  free  society  values  the  individual  as  an  end 
in  himself.  It  requires  of  him  only  that  self- 
discipline  and  self-restraint  which  make  the  rights 
of  each  individual  compatible  with  the  rights  of 
every  other  individual.  Individual  freedom, 
therefore,  implies  individual  responsibility  not  to 
exercise  freedom  in  ways  inconsistent  with  the 
freedom  of  other  individuals  and  responsibility 
positively  to  make  constructive  use  of  freedom  in 
the  building  of  a  just  society. 

In  relations  between  nations,  the  prime  reliance 
of  the  free  society  is  on  the  strength  and  appeal 
of  its  principles,  and  it  feels  no  compulsion  sooner 
or  later  to  bring  all  societies  into  conformity  with 
it. 

It  does  not  fear,  rather  it  welcomes,  diversity 
and  derives  its  strength  from  freedom  of  inquiry 
and  tolei'ance  even  of  antipathetic  ideas. 

Theses  of  International  Communism 

We  can  see  no  moral  compromise  with  the  con- 
trary theses  of  international  conununism :  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means,  that  any  and  all  methods 
are  therefore  permissible,  and  tliat  the  diguit}'  of 
the  human  individual  is  of  no  importance  as 
against  the  interest  of  tlic  state. 

To  our  minds,  these  principles  mean,  in  their 
practical  application,  the  arrogation  to  individual 
human  leaders,  with  all  their  inevitable  frailties 
and  limitations,  of  powers  and  pretenses  which 
most  of  us  would  be  willing  to  concede  only  to  the 


infinite  wisdom  and  compassion  of  a  Divine  Being. 
They  mean  the  police  state,  with  all  that  that 
implies;  a  regimentation  of  the  worker  which  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  slave  labor;  a  loss  to 
society  of  those  things  which  appear  to  us  to 
make  life  worth  living;  a  denial  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  embodied  in  all  the  great  religions  of 
the  world. 

Here  is  a  moral  issue  of  the  clearest  nature.  It 
cannot  be  evaded.  Let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it. 

Yet,  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  two 
systems,  theirs  and  ours,  cannot  exist  concurrently 
in  this  world.  Good  and  evil  can  and  do  exist 
concurrently  in  the  whole  great  realm  of  human 
life.  They  exist  within  every  individual,  within 
every  nation,  and  within  every  human  group. 
The  struggle  between  good  and  evil  cannot  be 
confined  to  governments.  That  struggle  will  go 
on,  as  it  always  has,  in  the  wider  theater  of  the 
human  spirit  itself. 

But  it  also  does  not  follow  from  this  coexistence 
of  good  and  evil  that  the  two  systems,  theirs  and 
ours,  will  necessarily  be  able  to  exist  concurrently. 
That  will  depend  largely  on  them,  for  we  our- 
selves do  not  find  impossibility  in  the  prospect  of 
coexistence  with  the  Soviet  system. 

However  much  we  may  sympathize  with  the 
Soviet  citizens  who  for  reasons  bedded  deep  in 
history  are  obliged  to  live  under  it,  we  are  not 
attempting  to  change  the  governmental  or  social 
structure  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  re- 
gime, however,  has  devoted  a  major  portion  of  its 
energies  and  resources  to  the  attempt  to  impose 
its  system  on  other  peoples.  In  this  attempt,  it 
has  shown  itself  prepared  to  resort  to  any  method 
or  stratagem  including  subversion,  threats,  and 
even  military  force. 

Therefore,  if  the  two  systems  are  to  coexist,  some 
acceptable  means  must  be  found  to  free  the  world 
from  tlie  destructive  tensions  and  anxieties  of 
which  it  has  been  the  victim  in  these  past  years 
and  the  continuance  of  which  can  hardly  be  in 
the  interests  of  any  people. 

Points  of  Differences  Between 
Free  Society  and  Communism 

I  wisli,  therefore,  to  speak  to  you  about  those 
points  of  greatest  difference  which  must  be  identi- 
fied and  sooner  or  later  reconciled  if  the  two 
systems  are  to  live  together,  if  not  with  nmtual 
respect,  at  least  in  reasonable  security.    What  is 
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it  which  the  leaders  of  international  communism 
could  do  to  make  such  coexistence  more  tolerable 
to  everyone  ? 

There  are  a  number  of  things  they  could  do, 
whicli,  while  leaving  much  yet  to  do,  would  give 
the  world  new  confidence  in  the  possibility  of 
peaceful  change,  in  the  principle  and  processes 
of  peaceful  settlement  as  an  effective  means  of 
finding  workable  solutions  in  areas  of  disagree- 
ment. 

Let  us  look,  first,  at  the  points  where  we  and 
they  are  perhaps  most  closely  in  contact  and  where 
the  establishment  of  peace  in  its  narrowest,  most 
limited  sense  is  dangerously  impeded  by  the  absence 
of  common  ground. 

DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  OF  PEACE 

It  is  now  nearly  5  j^ears  since  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities, and  the  victorious  Allies  have  been  unable 
to  define  the  terms  of  peace  with  the  defeated 
countries.  This  is  a  grave,  a  deeply  disturbing 
fact.  For  our  part,  we  do  not  intend  nor  wish,  in 
fact  we  do  not  know  how,  to  create  satellites.  Nor 
can  we  accept  a  settlement  which  would  make 
Germany,  Japan,  or  liberated  Austria  satellites  of 
tlie  Soviet  Union.  The  experience  in  Hungary, 
Eumania,  and  Bulgaria  has  been  one  of  bitter  dis- 
appointment and  shocking  betrayal  of  the  solemn 
pledges  by  the  wartime  Allies.  The  Soviet  leaders 
joined  in  the  pledge  at  Tehran  that  they  looked 
forward  "with  confidence  to  the  day  when  all 
peoples  of  the  world  may  live  free  lives,  untouched 
by  tyranny,  and  according  to  their  varying  desires 
and  their  own  consciences."  We  can  accept 
treaties  of  peace  which  would  give  reality  to  this 
pledge  and  to  the  interests  of  all  in  security. 

With  regard  to  Germany,  unification  under  a 
government  chosen  in  free  elections  under  inter- 
national observation  is  a  basic  element  in  an  ac- 
ceptable settlement.  With  that  need  recognized 
and  with  a  will  to  define  the  terms  of  peace,  a 
German  treaty  could  be  formulated  which,  while 
not  pretending  to  solve  all  of  the  complex  and 
bitter  problems  of  the  German  situation,  would, 
nevertheless,  go  far  toward  a  relaxation  of  a  set 
of  major  tensions. 

With  regard  to  Austria,  that  unhappy  country 
is  still  under  occupation  because  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers do  not  want  a  treaty.  The  political  and  eco- 
nomic independence  of  Austria  is  being  sabotaged 
by  the  determination  of  the  Soviets,  camouflaged 
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in  technicalities,  to  maintain  their  forces  and  spe- 
cial interests  in  eastern  Austria. 

With  regard  to  Japan,  we  feel  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  could  recognize  the  interest  which  nations 
other  than  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  have  in  a  Japanese  peace  treaty  and 
could  refrain  from  taking  positions  and  insisting 
on  procedures  wliich  block  progress  toward  a 
treaty. 

In  the  Far  East,  generally,  there  are  many  points 
where  the  Soviet  leaders  could,  if  they  chose,  re- 
lax tensions.  They  could,  for  example,  permit  the 
United  Nations'  Commission  in  Korea  to  carry  out 
its  duties  by  allowing  the  Commission's  entry  into 
North  Korea  and  by  accepting  its  report  as  the 
basis  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  that  liberated 
country's  problems.  They  could  repatriate  Japan- 
ese prisoners  of  war  from  Siberian  camps.  They 
could  refrain  from  subverting  the  efforts  of  the 
newly  independent  states  of  Asia  and  their  native 
leaders  to  solve  their  problems  in  their  own  way. 

Use  of  Force 

With  regard  to  the  whole  group  of  countries 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  as  the  satel- 
lite area,  the  Soviet  leaders  could  withdraw  their 
military  and  police  force  and  refrain  from  using 
the  shadow  of  that  force  to  keep  in  power  persons 
or  regimes  which  do  not  command  the  confidence 
of  the  respective  peoples,  freely  expressed  through 
orderly  representative  processes.  In  other  words, 
they  could  elect  to  observe,  in  practice,  the  declara- 
tion to  which  they  set  their  signatures  at  Yalta 
concerning  liberated  Europe. 

In  this  connection,  we  do  not  insist  that  these 
governments  have  any  particular  political  or  so- 
cial complexion.  What  concerns  us  is  that  they 
should  be  truly  independent  national  regimes, 
with  a  will  of  their  own  and  with  a  decent  founda- 
tion in  popular  feeling.  We  would  like  to  feel, 
when  we  deal  with  these  governments,  that  we 
are  dealing  with  something  representative  of  the 
national  identity  of  the  peoples  in  question.  We 
cannot  believe  that  such  a  situation  would  be  really 
incompatible  with  the  security  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

This  is  a  question  of  elementary  good  faith,  and 
it  is  vital  to  a  spirit  of  confidence  that  other 
treaties  and  other  agreements  will  be  honored. 
Nothing  would  so  alter  the  international  climate 
as  the  holding  of  elections  in  the  satellite  states 
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in  which  the  true  will  of  the  people  could  be 
expressed. 

OBSTRUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  Soviet  leaders  could  drop  their  policy  of 
obstruction  in  tlie  United  Nations  and  could  in- 
stead act  as  if  they  believe  the  United  Nations  is, 
as  Stalin  himself  has  recently  called  it,  a  serious 
instrumentality  for  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  They  are  simply  not 
acting  that  way  now. 

Their  policy  of  walk-out  and  boycott  is  a  policy 
that  undermines  the  concept  of  majority  decision. 
Indeed,  they  seem  deliberately  to  entrench  them- 
selves in  a  minority  position  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  was  illustrated  last  fall  when  they 
voted  against  the  Essentials  of  Peace  Kesolution 
which  solemnly  restated  and  reaffirmed  the  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  which  pointed  to  practical  steps  which  Mem- 
bers should  take  to  support  the  peace. 

A  respect  for  the  expressed  will  of  the  majority 
is  as  fundamental  to  international  organization  as 
it  is  to  democracy.  We  know  that  a  majority  of 
the  General  Assembly  has  generally  not  agreed 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  whereas  we  ourselves  have 
generally  been  on  the  majority  side.  There  is 
nothing  artificial  about  this  situation.  It  has  not 
been  the  result  of  any  sleight  of  hand  or  pressures 
on  our  part.  We  do  not  have  any  satellites  whose 
votes  we  control.  The  significant  fact  is  that  pro- 
posals which  have  commended  themselves  to  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
have  also  commended  themselves  to  us. 

Let  the  Soviet  Union  put  forward  in  the  United 
Nations  genuine  proposals  conducive  to  the  work 
of  peace,  respectful  of  the  real  independence  of 
other  governments,  and  appreciative  of  the  role 
which  the  United  Nations  could  and  should  play 
in  the  preservation  of  vrorld  stability  and  the  co- 
operation of  nations.  They  will,  then,  doubtless 
have  a  majority  with  them.  We  will  rejoice  to  see 
them  in  such  a  majority.  We  will  be  pleased  to 
be  a  member  of  it  ourselves. 

EFFECTIVE  CONTROL  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

The  Soviet  leaders  could  join  us  in  seelving  real- 
istic and  effective  arrangements  for  the  control  of 
atomic  weapons  and  the  limitation  of  armaments 
in  general.  We  know  that  it  is  not  easy  for  them, 
under  their  system,  to  contemplate  the  functioning 
on  their  territory  of  an  authority  in  which  people 


would  participate  who  are  not  of  their  political 
persuasion. 

If  we  have  not  hesitated  to  urge  that  they  as 
well  as  we  accept  this  requirement  it  is  because 
we  believe  that  a  spirit  of  genuine  responsibility 
to  mankind  is  widely  present  in  this  world.   Many 
able  administrators  and  scientists  could  be  found 
to  operate  such  an  authority  who  would  be  only 
too  happy,  regardless  of  political  complexion,  to 
take  an  elevated  and  enlightened  view  of  the  im- 
mense responsibility  which  would  rest  upon  them. 
There  are  men  who  would  scorn  to  use  their  powers  I 
for  the  negative  purpose  of  intrigue  and  destruc-  i 
tion.    We  believe  that  an  authority  could  be  estab-  • 
lished  which  would  not  be  controlled  or  subject  to 
control  by  either  ourselves  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

ATTEMPTS  AT  UNDERMINING  ESTABLISHED  GOVERNMENTS 

The  Kremlin  could  refrain  from  using  the  Com- 
munist apparatus  controlled  by  it  throughout  the 
world  to  attempt  to  overthrow,  by  subversive 
means,  established  governments  with  which  the 
Soviet  Government  stands  in  an  outward  state  of 
friendship  and  respect.  In  general,  it  could  desist 
from,  and  could  cooperate  in  efforts  to  prevent,  in- 
direct aggression  across  national  frontiers — a 
mode  of  conduct  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 


PROPER  TREATMENT  OF  DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  Soviet  leaders  could  cooperate  with  us  to 
the  end  that  the  official  representatives  of  all  coun- 
tries are  treated  everywhere  with  decency  and 
respect  and  that  an  atmosphere  is  created  in  which 
these  representatives  could  fmiction  in  a  normal 
and  helpful  manner,  confoi'ming  to  the  accepted 
codes  of  diplomacy. 

The  standards  of  conduct  of  our  own  represent- 
atives are  known  from  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  of  American  diplomatic  experience.    These  . 
standards  are  such  that  all  countries  which  have  < 
accepted  our  representatives  in  a  spirit  of  respect 
and  confidence  over  periods  of  many  decades  have 
certainly  remained  none  the  worse  for  it.    The  in- 
dependence of  those  countries  has  not  been  under- 
mined; their  peoples  have  not  been  corrupted;    ; 
their  economies  have  not  been  scathed  by  sabotage.    ' 

Wlien  we  now  find  our  representatives  treated 
as  criminals,  wlien  we  see  great  official  propaganda 
machines  reiterating  that  they  ai-e  sinister  people 
and  that  contact  with  them  is  pregnant  with  dan- 
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gel' — we  cannot  believe  that  such  insinuations  are 
advanced  in  good  faitli,  and  we  cannot  be  blind 
to  the  obvious  implications  of  such  an  attitude. 

DISTORTION  OF  MOTIVES  OF  OTHERS 

In  general,  the  Soviet  leaders  could  refrain,  I 
think,  from  systematically  distorting  to  their  own 
peoples  the  picture  of  the  world  outside  their  bor- 
ders, and  of  our  country,  in  particular. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  they  become  prop- 
agandists for  any  country  or  system  other  than 
their  own.  But  the  Soviet  leaders  know  and  the 
world  knows  with  what  genuine  disappointment 
and  concern  the  people  of  this  country  were 
brought  to  the  realization  that  the  wartime  col- 
laboration between  the  major  Allies  was  not  to  be 
the  beginning  of  happier  and  freer  era  in  the 
association  between  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  peoples. 

Wliat  are  we  now  to  conclude  from  the  morbid 
fancies  which  their  propaganda  exudes  of  a  cap- 
italist encirclement,  of  a  United  States  craftily 
and  systematically  plotting  another  world  war? 
They  know,  and  the  world  knows,  how  foreign  is 
the  concept  of  aggressive  war  to  our  philosophy 
and  our  political  system.  They  know  that  we  are 
not  asking  to  be  the  objects  of  any  insincere  and 
effusive  demonstrations  of  sentimental  friendship. 
But  we  feel  that  the  Soviet  leaders  could  at  least 
permit  access  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  and 
ideas  from  other  countries  so  that  other  views 
might  be  presented  to  the  Russian  people. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  we  feel  that 
the  Soviet  leaders  could  do,  which  would  permit 
the  rational  and  peaceful  development  of  the  co- 
existence of  their  system  and  ours.  They  are  not 
things  that  go  to  the  deptlis  of  the  moral  conflict. 
They  are  not  things  that  promise  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  They  have  been  formulated  by  us,  not  as 
moralists  but  as  servants  of  government,  anxious 
to  get  on  with  the  practical  problems  that  lie  be- 
fore us,  and  to  get  on  with  them  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  mankind's  deep  longing  for  a  re- 
spite from  fear  and  uncertainty. 

Nor  have  they  been  formulated  as  a  one-sided 
bargain.  A  will  to  achieve  binding,  peaceful  set- 
tlements would  be  required  of  all  participants.  All 
would  have  to  produce  unmistakable  evidence  of 
their  good  faith.  All  would  have  to  accept  agree- 
ments in  the  observance  of  which  all  nations  could 
have  real  confidence. 
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Greater  Security  Through  Cooperation 

The  United  States  is  ready,  as  it  has  been  and 
always  will  be,  to  cooperate  in  genuine  efforts  to 
find  peaceful  settlements.  Our  attitude  is  not 
inflexible,  our  opinions  are  not  frozen,  our  posi- 
tions are  not  and  will  not  be  obstacles  to  peace. 
But  it  takes  more  than  one  to  cooperate.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  could  join  in  doing  these  things  I 
have  outlined,  we  could  all  face  the  future  with 
greater  security.  We  could  look  forward  to  more 
than  the  eventual  reduction  of  some  of  the  present 
tensions.  We  could  anticipate  a  return  to  a  more 
normal  and  relaxed  diplomatic  atmosphere  and  to 
progress  in  the  transaction  of  some  of  the  inter- 
national business  which  needs  so  urgently  to  be 
done. 

I  fear,  however,  that  I  must  warn  you  not  to 
raise  your  hopes.  No  one  who  has  lived  through 
these  postwar  years  can  be  sanguine  about  reacliing 
agreements  in  which  reliance  can  be  placed  and 
which  will  be  observed  by  the  Soviet  leaders  in 
good  faith.  We  must  not,  in  our  yearning  for 
peace,  allow  ourselves  to  be  betrayed  by  vague 
generalities  or  beguiling  proffers  of  peace  which 
are  unsubstantiated  by  good  faith  solidly  demon- 
strated in  daily  behavior.  We  are  always  ready 
to  discuss,  to  negotiate,  to  agree,  but  we  are  under- 
standably loath  to  play  the  role  of  international 
sucker.  We  will  take  the  initiative  in  the  future 
as  we  have  in  the  past  in  seeking  agreement  when- 
ever there  is  any  indication  that  this  course  would 
be  a  fruitful  one.  Wliat  is  required  is  genuine  evi- 
dence in  conduct,  not  just  in  words,  of  an  intention 
to  solve  the  immediate  problems  and  remove  the 
tensions  which  divide  us.  I  see  no  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  leaders  will  change  their  conduct  until 
the  progress  of  the  free  world  convinces  them  that 
they  cannot  profit  from  a  continuation  of  these 
tensions. 

So  our  course  of  action  in  the  world  of  hard 
reality  which  faces  us  is  not  one  that  is  easily 
charted.  It  is  not  one  which  this  nation  can  adopt 
without  consideration  of  the  needs  and  views  of 
other  free  nations.  It  is  one  which  requires  all 
the  devotion  and  resolve  and  wisdom  that  can  be 
summoned  up.  We  have  had,  and  continue  to 
have,  the  assistance  and  advice  of  distinguished 
leaders  in  all  walks  of  life.  We  have  the  benefit 
of  the  great  public  discussion  which  has  been  pro- 
ceeding in  the  democratic  way,  by  free  inquiry 
and  free  expression. 
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It  is  my  purpose  in  talking  with  you  to  point 
a  direction  and  to  define  the  choices  which  con- 
front us.  We  need  to  stand  before  the  world  with 
our  own  purijose  and  position  clear. 

We  want  peace,  but  not  at  any  price.  We  are 
ready  to  negotiate,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  rous- 
ing false  hopes  which  would  be  dashed  by  new 
failures.  We  are  equally  determined  to  support 
all  real  efforts  for  peaceful  settlements  and  to 
resist  aggression. 

Task  for  Total  Diplomacy 

The  times  call  for  a  total  diplomacy  equal  to 
the  task  of  defense  against  Soviet  expansion  and 
to  the  task  of  building  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
our  way  of  life  can  flourish.  We  must  continue  to 
press  ahead  with  the  building  of  a  free  world  which 
is  strong  in  its  faith  and  in  its  material  progress. 
The  alternative  is  to  allow  the  free  nations  to  suc- 
cumb, one  by  one,  to  the  erosive  and  encroaching 
processes  of  Soviet  expansion. 

We  must  not  slacken,  rather  we  must  reinvig- 
orate,  the  kind  of  democratic  efforts  which  are 
represented  by  the  European  Recovery  Program, 
the  North  Atlantic  and  Rio  Pacts,  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Program,  the  Point  4  Program 
for  developing  the  world's  new  workshops  and 
assistance  in  creating  the  conditions  necessary  to 
a  gi'owing,  many-sided  exchange  of  the  world's 
products. 

We  must  champion  an  international  order  based 
on  the  United  Nations  and  on  the  abiding  princi- 


ples of  freedom  and  justice,  or  accept  an  interna- 
tional society  increasingly  torn  by  destructive 
rivalries. 

We  must  recognize  that  our  ability  to  achieve, 
our  purposes  cannot  rest  alone  on  a  desire  forj 
peace  but  that  it  must  be  supported  by  the  strength 
to  meet  whatever  tasks  Providence  may  have  in 
store  for  us. 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake,  in  other  words, 
of  using  Soviet  conduct  as  a  standard  for  our 
own.  Our  efforts  cannot  be  merely  reactions  to 
the  latest  moves  by  the  Kremlin.  The  bipartisan 
line  of  American  foreign  policy  has  been  and 
must  continue  to  be  the  constructive  task  of  build- 
ing, in  cooperation  with  others,  the  kind  of  world 
in  which  freedom  and  justice  can  flourish.  We 
must  not  be  turned  aside  from  this  task  by  the 
diversionary  thrusts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
if  it  is  necessary,  as  it  sometimes  is,  to  deal  with 
such  a  thrust  or  the  threat  of  one,  the  effort  should 
be  understood  as  one  which,  though  essential,  is 
outside  the  main  stream  of  our  policy. 

Progress  is  to  be  gained  in  the  doing  of  the  con- 
structive tasks  which  give  practical  affirmation  to 
the  principles  by  which  we  live. 

The  success  of  our  efforts  rests,  finally,  on  our 
faith  in  ourselves  and  in  the  values  for  which  this 
Republic  stands.  We  will  need  courage  and  stead- 
fastness and  the  cool  heads  and  steady  nerves  of 
a  citizenry  M-hich  has  always  faced  the  future 
"with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  .  .  ." 
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Germany — Economic  Fusion  of  American  and  British 
Zones  of  Occupation.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1902.     Pub.  3631.     6  pp.     5(}. 

Agreement  between  tlie  United  States  and  tbp  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Nortliern  Ireland; 
further  amending  and  extending  agreement  of  Decem- 
ber 2,  194(3,  as  amended  and  (^tended — Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes,  signed  at  Washington  June  30, 
1949 ;  entered  into  force  June  30,  1949. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1904.     Pub.  .■{C;!.5.     IG  pp.     lOfii. 

Between  the  United  Stat(^s  and  oilier  governments — 
Signed  at  Washington  April  4,  1949;  entered  into 
force  August  24,  1949. 

Temporary  Migration  of  Mexican  Agricultural  Workers. 

TrciiIii'S  and  Other  International  Aets  Series  ]9()8.  Pub. 
3(540.     19  pp.     10(f. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
superseding  agreements  of  April  2(>,  1943  and  March 
10,  1947— Effected  by  exchange  of  notes,  signed  at 
Mexico,  D.  P.,  February  20  and  21,  1948 ;  entered  Into 
force  February  21,  1948. 


Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation.  Treaties  and 
OUier  International  Acts  Series  1965.  Pub.  3642.  56 
pp.    20(f. 

Treaty,  Protocol,  and  additional  Protocol  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy— Signed  at  Rome  February  2, 
1948 ;  entered  into  force  July  26,  1949. 

Restitution  of  Monetary  Gold.  Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Acts  Series  1970.     Pub.  3050.     5  pp.     r^^'. 

Protocol  between  the  United  States,  France,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  Poland— Signed  at  London  July  6,  1949; 
entered  into  force  July  6,  1949. 

International  Organizations  in  Which  the  United  States 
Participates,  1949.  International  Organization  and  Con- 
ference Series  I,  8.     Pub.  3055.     335  i)p.     eCtt 

First  revision  of  International  Agencies  in  which  the 
United  States  Participates  (issued  in  1946).  Con- 
tains l)asic  data  with  respect  to  origin  and  develoi> 
ments;  memliership ;  jiurposes,  powers,  and  functions; 
structure;  Unances;  United  States  relations;  relations 
with  other  International  organizations  ;  and  basic  text 
and  pul)lications  of  many  multilateral  international 
organizations. 
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Results  of  Senator  McCarthy's  Loyalty  Charges 
Harmful  to  Conduct  of  Foreign  Relations 


Answers  to  Senator  McCarthy 

Statements  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Peurifoy 
[Released  to  the  press  March  13] 

There  is  no  point  in  Senator  McCarthy's  obvious 
tactic  in  trying  to  divert  attention  from  me  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  this  time.  I  am  in  full  charge 
of  loyalty  matters  and,  as  Senator  McCarthy 
knows,  am  fully  prepared  to  deal  with  these 
charges. 

General  George  C.  Marshall,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  vested  in  me  full  responsibility  and  author- 
ity for  carrying  out  the  Loyalty  and  Security  Pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  State,  and  I  have  con- 
tinued to  exercise  the  same  responsibility  and 
authority  under  Secretary  Dean  Acheson. 

My  decisions  on  matters  of  loyalty  and  security 
within  the  Department  are  final,  subject,  however, 
under  the  law,  in  certain  instances  to  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  President's  Loyalty  Review 
Board.  Since  the  Loyalty  and  Security  Program 
was  launched  in  the  Department,  however,  there 
has  not  been  a  single  instance  in  which  a  decision 
made  by  me  has  been  reversed  or  overruled,  in  any 
wa}',  by  Secretary  Acheson. 

For  Senator  McCarthy  to  assert  that  I  don't  have 
the  power  to  fire  an  employee  of  the  Department 
or  that  Secretary  Acheson  is  using  me  as  a  "front" 
and  "shield"  is  simply  absurd. 

Senator  McCarthy  says  he  hopes  the  Secretary 
will  have  guts  enough  to  stand  up  and  say,  "This 
is  my  baby."  This  isn't  the  Secretary's  baby ;  it's 
mine.  The  Senator,  in  trying  to  indicate  other- 
wise, knows  that  he  is  guilty  of  deliberately  dis- 
torting the  facts. 

IReleased  to  the  press  March  11] 

I  was  surprised  to  see  that  Senator  McCarthy 
has  stated  that  he  will  not  try  to  present  the  com- 

Elete  details  on  the  81  cases  in  which  he  claimed  in 
is  Senat«  speech  last  February  20  that  there  are 
disloyal  people  in  the  Department  of  State.'     I 

'  In  a  Senate  subcommittee  on  March  13,  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy charged  that  Haldore  Hanson,  Esther  Brunauer, 
and  Owen  Lattlmore  were  Communists.    Owen  Lattimore, 


think  that  Senator  McCarthy  owes  it  to  the  coun- 
try to  make  available  to  the  committee  any  evi- 
dence which  he  has  that  involves  the  loyalty  of 
persons  in  the  Department  of  State,  whether  it  be 
the  205  that  he  said  were  known  Communists  in 
Wheeling,  the  57  that  he  said  were  card-carrying 
Communists  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  4  that  he  said 
weren't  Communists  at  all  in  Reno,  the  81  that  he 
mentioned  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  just  1.  If 
he  isn't  prepared  to  substantiate  his  charges,  he 
should  withdraw  his  allegations.  This  is  much 
too  important  to  the  country  and  its  foreign  policy 
to  be  left  to  innuendo. 

JOHN   S.   SERVICE  RECALLED 
TO  ANSWER  CHARGES 

Statement  hy  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Puerifoy 

[Released  to  the  press  March  16] 

As  the  Department  has  repeatedly  stated,  we 
intend  to  cooperate  in  every  reasonable  way  in  the 
investigation  of  Senator  McCarthy's  disloyalty 
charges. 

However,  I  can't  refrain  from  calling  attention 
at  this  time  to  the  spectacular  way  in  which  the 
so-called  "case"  of  John  S.  Service  dramatizes  the 
harmful  results  of  such  techniques  as  the  Senator 
is  using  in  an  effort  to  bolster  up  his  attack  on  the 
Department — results  that  are  harmful  both  in 
terms  of  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  Government  and  in 
terms  of  human  relations. 

Here,  in  the  person  of  Jack  Service,  we  have  an 
able,  conscientious,  and — I  say  again,  as  I've  al- 
ready said  many  times  before — a  demonstrably 
loyal  foreign  service  officer,  a  veteran  of  17  years 
with  the  Department,  and  one  of  our  outstanding 
experts  on  Far  Eastern  affairs. 

As  I've  recounted  in  considerable  detail  more 
than  a  month  ago,  when  Mr.  Service's  name  was 
first  mentioned  by  Senator  McCarthy,  this  isn't 

Director  of  the  Walter  Hines  Page  School  of  International 
Relations,  was  one  of  twenty-five  Far  East  experts  who 
participated  in  a  round-table  discussion  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  American  policy  toward  China  Oct.  6,  7, 
and  8,  1049. 
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the  first  time  that  his  loyalty  has  been  questioned. 
On  the  same  basis  of  implied  "guilty-by-associa- 
tion" that  has  been  used  in  most  of  the  other 
"cases"  thus  far  presented  to  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee, lie  underwent  a  Grand  Jury  investigation 
back  in  August  1945,  in  connection  with  charges 
that  he  had  transmitted  classified  material  to  un- 
authorized persons. 

He  had  the  satisfaction  at  that  time,  though,  of 
having  the  Grand  Jury  return  a  "no  true  bill"  and 
of  being  notified  of  his  full  reinstatement  to  the 
Department  in  a  personal  letter  from  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  James  F.  Byrnes  himself  and  also  a 
similar  letter  from  the  then  Under  Secretary, 
Joseph  C.  Grew. 

As  a  matter  of  Departmental  routine,  Mr.  Serv- 
ice's file  has  been  reviewed  5  times  during  the 
ensuing  5  years,  and  in  each  instance  the  findings 
of  the  reviewing  agents  have  been  completely 
favorable. 

But  now,  as  a  result  of  Senator  McCarthy's 
resuscitation  of  these  dead,  discredited,  disproven 
charges  against  him,  Mr.  Service  finds  his  char- 
acter once  more  called  into  question,  his  name  once 
more  blazoned  in  headlines  of  the  whole  country's 
press,  and  his  brilliant  career  as  a  diplomat  once 
more  interrupted  so  that  he  can  be  defended,  and 
can  defend  himself,  against  such  baseless  allega- 
tions all  over  again. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission's  Loyalty  Review 
Board  has  taken  the  position  that  Mr.  Service 
should  appear  in  person  before  the  Department's 
loyalty  and  security  board,  and  he  is  being  brought 
home  as  soon  as  possible,  not  only  for  that  reason 
but  in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  also  to 
appear  in  person  before  the  Senate  subcommittee. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  personnel  arrange- 
ments of  which  his  new  assignment  to  India  was 
an  important  part  are  completely  disrupted,  a 
chain  of  other  assignments  and  replacements  is  for 
the  time  being  paralyzed,  and  vital  diplomatic 
operations  in  this  highly  strategic  area  are  being 
interrupted  and  impaired. 

At  the  same  time,  the  order  for  Mr.  Service's 
return,  though  issued  yesterday,  nonetheless 
hadn't  reached  liim  at  last  report  today  because 
he  was  still  somewhere  on  the  Pacific,  en  route 
to  Yokahama. 

With  him,  I  might  point  out,  are  his  wife.  Caro- 
line, his  14-year-old  daughter,  Virginia  Caroline, 
his  two  sons,  Robert,  13,  and  Philip,  4,  and  all  his 
household  belongings,  personal  effects,  and  his 
automobile. 

What  he'll  do  with  his  family  and  belongings 
when  the  ship  docks  and  he  is  met  with  the  mes- 
sage that  he's  to  turn  right  around  and  come 
back — to  face  another  "loyalty  probe" — I  don't 
know;  and  I  don't  suppose  he  or  his  wife  will 
either. 

I  do  know,  though,  that  it's  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace that  he  and  his  family  should  have  to  face, 
once  again,  such  humiliation,  embarrassment,  and 
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inconvenience ;  and  I'd  like  to  say  that  the  sympa- 
thy and  good  wishes  of  the  entire  Department  go 
out  to  them. 

STATEMENTS  ON  HALDORE  HANSON 
AND  ESTHER  BRUNAUER 

[Released  to  the  press  March  IS] 

Following  allegations  made  in  the  Senate  today 
by  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  concerning  the 
loyalty  of  Haldore  Hanson,  the  Department  of 
State  released  the  following  statement : 

Boni :  Virginia,  Minnesota,  April  22.  1912. 

Attended  Carleton  College,  Nortlifield,  Minne- 
sota, 1931-34 ;  Awarded  A.B.  degree. 

Resided  in  China  from  1934-39  and  while  there 
was  employed  from  1934-37  as  teacher  of  English 
at  the  YMCA  Commercial  College,  Pekii;ig  and 
Central  China  College,  Wuchang. 

Worked  for  the  AP  in  China  1936-39. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  spent 
the  period,  February  to  September  1939,  in  writ- 
ing. He  was  again  employed  by  the  AP  in  Chicago 
in  September  1939  and  remained  in  that  employ 
until  he  came  to  the  Department  in  February  1942. 

Since  being  in  the  Department,  he  has  been 
appointed  on  February  19,  1942,  as  Divisional 
Assistant,  Division  of  Cultural  Relations;  then 
later  as  Specialist  in  Chinese  Affairs,  Division  of 
Cultural  Cooperation  on  October  1,  1944;  Execu- 
tive Assistant,  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  and  Cultural  Relations,  April  28,  1945; 
Assistant  Chief,  Area  Division  III,  Far  East 
(Public  Relations  Area)  on  May  30,  1948; 
Executive  Director,  Secretariat,  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Co- 
operation, November  14,  1948;  Chief,  Technical 
(Cooperation  Projects  Staff  (Point  4  Program 
under  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs)  ; 
February  21,  1950. 

Mr.  Hanson  was  thoroughly  investigated  prior 
to  coming  to  the  Department.  After  coming  into 
the  Department,  he  was  also  investigated  under 
the  President's  Loyalty  Program.  His  case  has 
been  thoroughly  processed  and  he  has  been  cleared. 
The  Department  is  satisfied  that  he  does  not  con- 
stitute a  security  risk  and  that  he  is  loyal  to  the 
United  States. 

[Released  to  the  press  March  IS] 

Following  allegations  made  in  the  Senate  today 
by  Senator  Joseph  McCartliy  concerning  the  loy- 
alty of  Dr.  Esther  Caukin  Brunauer,  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  State  released  the  following  statement : 

Dr.  Estlier  Caukin  Brunauer  entered  the  service 
of  tlie  Department  March  8,  1944,  as  an  assistant 
in  the  Division  of  International  Security  and  Or- 
ganization. Slie  has  served  in  several  responsible 
positions  related  to  international  organization  af- 
fairs and  is  presently  on  the  Department's  liaison 
staff  with  UNESCO. 
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Dr.  Brunaucr  was  born  in  Jackson,  California, 
July  7, 1901,  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  San 
Francisco,  received  her  A.  B.  degree  from  Mills 
College  in  1921,  her  M.  A.  degree  from  Stanford 
University  in  1925  and  her  Ph.  D.  degree  in  1927, 
also  from  Stanford.  In  addition,  she  has  further 
graduate  study  at  the  School  of  International 
Studies  at  Geneva,  Switzerland  and  the  University 
of  Berlin. 

Prior  to  joining  the  staff  of  the  Department,  Dr. 
Brmiauer  was  employed  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women  as  Associate  in  In- 
ternational Education  from  1927  to  1944.  Con- 
current with  this  employment  she  served  from 
1936  to  1941  with  the  National  Committee  on  the 
Cause  and  Cure  of  War  sponsored  by  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women  and  from  1939 
to  1944  with  the  Commission  to  Study  the  Or- 
ganization of  Peace,  a  voluntary  oi'ganization 
having  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

Admiral  W.  H.  Standley,  United  States  Navy 
(retired),  former  Ambassador  to  Russia  knows 
and  speaks  favorably  of  Mrs.  Brunauer. 

Former  Senator  Joseph  Ball  (Republican  of 
Minnesota)  stated  that  he  regards  Mrs.  Brunauer 
anti-Communist  and  loyal  to  the  United  States. 

She  has  been  recommended  as  loyal  by :  Dr. 
Kathryn  McHale,  General  Director,  Aiaerican  As- 
sociation of  University  Women;  R.  E.  Gibson, 
Director,  Applied  Physics  Laboratory,  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  and  Virginia  Gildersleeve, 
Dean  Emeritus,  Barnard  College. 

Dr.  Brunauer  has  been  thoroughly  investigated 
and  has  been  processed  under  the  President's  Loy- 
alty and  the  Department's  Security  Programs.  As 
a  result  of  this  processing  the  Department  is  sat- 
isfied that  she  is  loyal  to  the  United  States  and 
does  not  constitute  a  security  risk. 

STATEMENT  BY  ESTHER  C.  BRANAUER 

I  am  not,  never  have  been,  and  couldn't  possibly 
be  a  Communist.  It  would  be  completely  foreign 
to  my  character.  I  am  a  loyal  American  and  a 
loyal  officer  of  the  Department  of  State.  As  an 
official  of  the  United  States  Government,  I  have 
taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  meant  every  word 
of  it.  In  my  whole  life,  it  never  would  have  oc- 
curred to  me  to  say  or  do  anything  disloyal,  let 
alone  treasonable. 

Devotion  to  freedom  and  democracy  is  the 
breath  of  life  to  me.  Anyone  who  knows  me  at 
all  well,  knows  that  I  hate  totalitarianism  and  in- 
tolerance and  injustice  and  have  always  fought 
against  them  with  all  my  strength.  Anyone  who 
has  any  doubt  on  this  point  should  ask  some  of 
the  members  of  the  delegations  from  the  Soviet 
and  satellite  countries  to  Unesco  conferences. 
They  would  take  a  dim  view  of  the  notion  that 
I  am  a  Communist  or  that  I  serve  the  Communist 
cause  in  any  way  whatever.  I  resent  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy's charges  deeply,  and  I  am  confident  that 
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when  the  Senate  Subcommittee  investigates  me  it 
will  find  that  he  has  been  very  badly  misinformed. 
I  am  informing  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee that  I  will  welcome  an  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  Subcommittee  at  its  convenience. 

My  husband  has  been  named  by  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy also.  I  believe  he  has  been  questioned  by 
members  of  the  press  already  and  has  commented 
on  the  charges  made  against  him.  He  is  a 
throughly  loyal  American  and  vigorously  anti- 
Communist.  He  is  also  an  able  and  brilliant 
scientist  and  has  made  a  distinguished  contribu- 
tion to  winning  the  war.  He  received  the  Navy 
Letter  of  Conmaendation  and  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire  in  recognition  of  his  work.  As  a 
result  of  what  he  did  during  the  war  in  the  field 
of  high  explosives,  certain  new  explosives  were 
developed  which  were  of  great  value  in  anti- 
aircraft and  undersea  warfare. 


Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Named  Chairman  of  Citizens' 
Committee  for  U.N.  Day 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March  6 
that  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Citizens'  Committee  for 
United  Nations  Day,  October  24,  1950.  Malcolm 
W.  Davis,  Executive  Associate  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  in  New  York, 
and  chairman  of  last  j^ear's  United  Nations  Day's 
observance,  will  act  as  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Commemorating  the  birth  of  the  United  Nations, 
United  Nations  Day  was  officially  established  in 
1947  by  the  General  Assembly  in  a  unanimous  reso- 
lution inviting  the  support  of  the  member  govern- 
ments and  stating  that  the  day  "shall  be  devoted  to 
making  known  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  the  aims 
and  achievements  of  the  United  Nations  and  to 
gaining  their  support  for  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations." 

The  National  Citizens'  Committee  coordinates 
the  activities  of  private  citizens,  organizations, 
and  groups  in  promoting  nation-wide  observance 
of  United  Nations  Day. 

The  Department  of  State  which  will  coordinate 
governmental  activities  on  United  Nations  Day,  in 
light  of  past  experience,  is  confident  that  the 
United  States  role  in  furthering  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  will  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
participation  of  private  citizens  and  organizations 
in  the  anniversai-y  observance.  In  connection  with 
the  United  Nations  Day  in  1950,  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  United  Nations  and  other  groups 
associated  with  it  are  planning  the  annual  ob- 
servance of  United  Nations  Week. 
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CONTROL  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  SOVIET  ZONE 


The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany- 
is  controlled  indirectly  by  the  Politburo  of  the 
Communist  Party  U.S.S.R.  The  latter  operates 
through  (1)  the  government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
its  administrative  agent  in  Germany,  the  Soviet 
Control  Commission  and  (2)  through  the  Polit- 
buro of  the  Communist  controlled  Socialist  Unity 
Party  (Sosialistische  Einheitspartei  Deutschlands 
or  S ED). 

The  Soviet  Control  Commission  in  Germany 
and  the  SED  Politburo  in  turn  exercise  their  con- 
trol over  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Soviet  Zone 
Government  through  several  Soviet  Zone  consti- 
tutional, extra-constitutional  and  unconstitutional 
institutions  and  devices. 

The  political  importance  of  popularly  legitimiz- 
ing power  by  means  of  at  least  the  symbols  of 
constitutional  representative  government  has  led 
Soviet  authorities  to  permit  the  adoption  of  a 
nominally  democratic  constitution  and  the  estab- 
lishment on  Oct.  7,  1949,  of  the  so-called  "Pro- 
visional Government"  of  the  "German  Democratic 
Republic,"  in  the  Soviet  Zone. 

On  Oct.  10  the  Soviets  announced  the  end  of 
their  Military  Administration  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Control  Commission,  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  of  the  chairman  published 
on  Nov.  12,  retained  only  supervisory  control  over 
fulfillment  of  German  obligations  with  respect 
to  demilitarization,  democratization  and  repara- 
tions under  the  Potsdam  and  other  Allied  agree- 
ments. 

Actually,  through  the  use  of  unconstitutional 
and  extra-constitutional  institutions  and  devices, 
the  Soviet  authorities  in  Germany  and  their  Ger- 
man Communist  Party  instruments,  the  SED  and 

'Reprinted  from  Information  Bvlletin,  Office  of  High 
Commissioner  for  fierraany,  Mnrcli  1950,  p.  47.  This  re- 
port was  compiled  and  Issued  by  the  Political  Affairs  Divi- 
sion, Berlin  Element,  HICOG. 


its  Politburo  have  been  able  to  pervert  the  nomi- 
nally democratic  constitution  and  representative 
governmental  processes  into  an  instrument  of 
control  by  the  Politburo  of  the  Communist 
Party  U.S.S.R.  The  camouflaged  controls  are  as 
strong  and  comprehensive  over  the  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment as  they  were  when  the  German  Economic 
Commission  {Deutsche  Wirtschaftskommission — 
DWK)  was  the  executive  arm  of  the  Soviet  Mil- 
itary Administration. 

The  constitutional,  extra-constitutional  and  un- 
constitutional techniques  whereby  the  Politburo 
and  the  official  Soviet  authorities  achieved  and 
can  maintain  control  of  government  in  the  Soviet 
Zone  include  the  following: 

The  Communist  Party  and  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  control  directly  and  indirectly  the  So- 
viet Control  Commission  and  the  SED  by  means 
of  U.S.S.R.  governmental  and  Communist  Party 
instructions  and  discipline. 

The  Soviet  Control  Commission  declared  on" 
Nov.  12,  1949,  that  it  retained  the  power  to  execute 
Potsdam  and  quadripartite  decisions,  including 
demilitarization,  democratization,  reparations  and 
the  right  of  the  occupation  power  to  obtain  neces- 
sary information  from  the  German  government. 

As  .shown  by  past  quadripartite  negotiations  and 
Soviet  Zone  legislation,  these  powers  provide  a 
legal  basis  for  intervention  in  almost  every  polit- 
ical or  economic  matter.  However,  it  is  presumed 
that  the  Soviet  Control  Commission  will  seek  to 
exercise  its  controls  so  far  as  possible  covertly  and 
indirectly  through  the  SED  Politburo  rather  than 
in  open  directives  to  the  Soviet  Zone  administra- 
tion. 

SED  control  over  the  People's  Chamber  (lower 
house)  assures  it  constitutional  control  over  all 
branches  of  the  government — legislative,  executive 
and  judicial.    Separation  of  government  powers 
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was  consciously  avoided  by  the  f  ramers  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  all  branches  are  responsible  to  as  well  as 
derived  from  the  People's  Chamber. 

SED  control  over  the  selection  of  the  cliief  ex- 
ecutive and  his  cabinet,  the  so-called  "Provisional 
Government,"  was  assured  in  that  the  strongest 
party  in  the  People's  Chamber  is  recognized  con- 
stitutionallj'  in  determining  the  selection  of  the 
Minister-President,  who,  with  his  selected  Minis- 
terial Council  (cabinet),  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
SED  controlled  People's  Chamber. 

The  allocation  of  ministerial  positions  was  a 
matter  for  agreement  among  the  parties.  It  ap- 
pears that  it  was  agreed  in  the  "Democratic  Anti- 
Fascist  Bloc,"  to  which  all  the  major  parties 
belong,  that  positions  would  be  allocated  with  due 
regard  for  party  representation  in  the  chamber. 
However,  this  policy  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
followed  within  the  ministries  for  positions  lower 
than  the  ministers  themselves,  and  perhaps  their 
state  secretaries.  The  CDU  foreign  minister,  for 
example,  is  surrounded  by  SED  staff  members  who 
are  disciplined  Communists. 

Legislation  is  controlled  by  the  SED  through 
SED  control  of  the  People's  Chamber  and  its 
committees.  In  the  committees  the  agreement 
within  the  "Democratic  Anti-Fascist  Bloc"  to  pro- 
duce only  unanimous  decisions,  results  in  SED 
control,  supported  basically  by  intimidation.  The 
Chamber  of  States — which  can  exercise  only  a  lim- 
ited veto,  at  best — is  also  dominated  by  the  SED. 
No  dissenting  voice  of  the  non-Communist  CDU 
or  LDP  parties  on  any  important  issue,  such  as, 
for  instance,  the  law  on  the  Supreme  Court,  has 
been  decisive  to  date. 

SED  control  over  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
attorney-general  is  guaranteed  by  SED  control 
over  the  People's  Chamber,  which  elects  the  court 
and  attorney-general  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  SED  controlled  Peo- 
ple's Chamber.  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  attor- 
ney-general are  administratively  responsible  to 
the  SED  controlled  Executive  Branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  foregoing  shows  how  SED  control  over  the 
People's  Chamber  gives  the  SED  constitutional 
control  over  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  entire  government.  The  following 
describes  how  the  SED  acquired  control  over  the 
People's  Chamber: 

SED  control  over  the  People's  Chamber  was 
assured  by  omission  (alleged  postponement  until 
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Oct.  15, 1950)  of  a  normal  direct,  popular  election 
for  candidates  presented  by  freely  competing  po- 
litical parties.  Instead,  the  People's  Chamber  was 
created  Oct.  7,  19-19,  when  the  Constitution  went 
into  force,  by  the  self-appointment  of  an  SED  con- 
trolled, extra-constitutional  body,  called  the  Peo- 
ple's Council,  to  the  role  of  People's  Cliamber. 

Legitimacy  for  this  act  was  claimed  by  the 
Chamber  on  the  basis  of  its  having  been  elected  on 
May  30,  1949,  by  the  Third  People's  Congress,  an 
extra-constitutional  body.  The  First  People's 
Congress  had  been  constituted  in  December  1947, 
to  agitate  for  "German  Unity  and  a  Just  Peace," 
sending  a  delegation  to  petition  the  London  For- 
eign Ministers'  Conference.  The  congress  claimed 
recognition  as  representing  the  whole  people  on 
the  basis  of  its  having  been  constituted  by  repre- 
sentatives of  all  "mass  organizations"  and  political 
parties. 

SED  control  over  the  People's  Council,  which 
turned  itself  into  the  People's  Chamber,  was  guar- 
anteed by  the  allocation  of  numerical  representa- 
tion in  the  Council  to  the  constituent  "mass 
organizations"  and  political  parties  in  proportion 
to  their  representation  in  the  SED  controlled 
People's  Congress,  as  follows: 


Political  Pasties 


Representation 

People's     Teople's 
Congress    Council 


90 


45 


(1)  Socialist  Unity  Party  (Sozialistische 
Einheitspartii  Deutschlands — SED) 
Communist  manipulated  and  subse- 
quently controlled  fusion  party  of 
the  former  Communist  Party  of  Ger- 
many (Kommunistische  Partei 
Deutschlands — KPD)  and  Social 
Democratic  Party  of  Germany  {Soz- 
ialdemokratische  Partei  Deutsch- 
Uind8 — SPD)  licensed  in  the  Soviet 
Zone 450 

(2)  Christian  Democratic  Uniou  (Christ- 
Uch-Demokratische  Union — CDU)--      225 

(3)  Liberal  Democratic  Party  (Liberal- 
Demokratische  Partei — LDP) 225  45 

(4)  National  Democratic  Party  (Na- 
tional -  D  e  mokrat  is  ch  e  Partei 
Deutschlands— NDPD )  ( SED  creat- 
ed and  controlled)  ca 75  15 

(5)  Democratic  Farmers'  Party  (Demo- 
kratische  Bauem-Partei  Deutsch- 
lands—DBD)  (SED  created  and 
controlled)  ca. 75  15 

(6)  Social  Democratic  Party  (Soxial- 
demokratische  Partei  Deutsch- 
lands—SPD),  East  Berlin 25  5 
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SED  47';i.  VDGB  (SED  C0NTRI311ED1  3'/.,  ClU  Wu,  LOP  24'/i,  OTHERS  IVi, 
NDPD  AND  DBPD  N0N-V0TIN6  REHiSEMTAllVES  FERMinED  DECEMBER  1949  (SED  CONTROLLED) 


.  19«  flECIIONS  FOStPONEO 


GENERAL 


ELECTORATE 


ABBREVIATIONS: 


PEOPLE'S  CONGRESS  (THIRD)  sed  dominated,  elected  by  plebiscite  may  15-16, 1949 

RETES^ENTATIo2''lNO^n?J«wT.'',?ii'^'=*^  '*"''^  ^^^  ^^^  CONTROLLED  "MASS  ORGANIZATIONS."  DUPLICATING 
LISTED  li^!  SED  ilo  CDU  ,«  ml  ?,f  L°.'.'2"'°''*"'^  REPRESENTATIVE  Of  PUBLIC  AT  LARGE,  ORIGINAL  BALLOT 
"INDEPENDENTS"  50  "     '  """'*  "  "'  ^^^  ^""^  "'°  ^-  ''**"  ORGANIZATIONS"  400, 

<14"  WEST  GERMAN  DELEGATES 

Jn''cOmVl''et1^  "E^ECATES  AT  SESSION  OF  MAY  30,  1949  BAllOT  HAD  CONTAINED  A  TOTAL  Of  1^  PUBLISHED  MCORD 

••  616  DELEGATES  WERE  PRESENT  FROM  THE  WEST  INSTEAD  Of  THE  SOO  EXPECTED 


HICOO  POllTICAl  AFfAIRS  DIVISION,  BERLIN  •  OECEMBEB  1949 


POLITICAL  PARTIES 

SED  =  SOZIAIISTISCHE  EINHEITSPARIEI 

DEUTSCHLANDS 

(SOCIALIST  UNITY  PARTY) 
NDPD  =  NATIONAL-DEMOKRATISCHE  PARTEI 

DEUTSCHLANDS 

(NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY) 
OBPD  =  DEMOKRATISCHE  BAUERNPARTEI 

DEUTSCHLANDS 

(DEMOCRATIC  FARMERS  PARTY) 
CDU  =  CHRISTLICHDEMOKRATISCHE  UNION 

(CHRISTIAN-DEMOCRATIC  UNION) 
W  -  IIBERALDEMOKRATISCHE  PARTEI 

(LIBERAL  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY) 
SPD  =  SOZIALDEMOKRATISCHE  PARTEI 

(SOCIAL  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY) 


MASS  ORGANIZATIONS 

FDOB  -  FREIER  DEUTSCHER  GEWERKSCHAFTSBUND 
(FREE  GERMAN  TRADE  UNION  FEDERATION) 

DFB  -  DEMOKRATISCHER  FRAUENBUND    

(DEMOCRATIC  WOMEN'S  FEDERATION) 

FDJ  -  FREIE  DEUTSCHE  JUGENO 

(FREE  GERMAN  YOUTH) 
KB  <■  KULTURBUND 

(CULTURAL  LEA-GUE) 

VEREINIGUNG  VERFOLGTER  OES 

NAZIREGIMES  ,..  .„,c/-iiTMc 

(ASSOCIATION  Of  POLITICAL  PERSECUTEtS 

OF  NAZISM) 

VEREINIGUNG   DER  GEGENSEITIGEN 

'farmers'  MUTUAL  AID  UNION) 
(CONSUMERS  COOPERATIVES) 


WN 


VDGB 


KONSUM 
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Representation 
POLITICAL  PAETIES-Continued  Peoples^    People-B 

"Mass  Organizations" 400 

(1)  Free  German  Trade  Union  Federa- 
tion (Freier  Deutscher  Qewerk- 
schaftsbund—FDGB) 30 

(2)  Democratic  League  of  Women 
{Demokratischer      Frauenliund  — 

DFB) -^^ 

(3)  Association  of  Political  Persecutees 
of  Nazism  {Vereinigung  der  Verfolg- 

ten  des  Naziregimes — VVN) 10 

(4)  Free  German  Youth  (FreieOewiscTie 
Jugend—FDJ) ^^ 

(5)  German  League  of  Culture   (Deut- 

scher  KuUurbund—DKB) '^^ 

(6)  Consumers'      Cooperatives      {Kon- 

,  15 

sum) 

(7)  Union  of  Farmers' Mutual  Aid  {Ver- 
einigung der  gegenseitigen  Bauern- 

hilie^FdgB) 

50  35 

"Independents    

The  representation  in  the  congress  did  not  reflect 
accurately  the  political  complexion  of  the  popu- 
lation for  the  following  reasons : 

(a)  The  Third  People's  Congress,  wliich  on 
May  30,  1949,  elected  unanimously  the  single  list 
of  candidates  for  the  People's  Council,  was  itself 
elected  by  a  doubtful  66  percent  majority  m  a 
plebiscite,  held  May  15-16, 1949.  In  the  plebiscite 
the  electorate  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  only 
"yes"  or  "no"  for  a  ballot  containing  a  "unihed 
list"  of  candidates  representing  "mass  organiza- 
tions" and  political  parties,  in  a  numerical  distri- 
bution demonstrably  disproportionate  to  the 
strength  of  their  membership  in  the  general 
population. 

It  was  not  known  at  the  time  of  the  election  that 
the  elected  body  would  elect  a  People's  Council 
wliich  would  declare  itself  later  to  be  the  People  s 
Chamber  provided  for  in  the  constitution. 

Instructions  were  issued  to  many  election  areas 
to  count  as  "yes"  ballots  all  of  those  which  were 
not  marked  "no." 

(b)  Two    political    parties    which    had    been 
created  and  were  controlled  by  the  SED,  nainely, 
the  Democratic  National  Party  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Farmers'  Party,  were  given  representation 
in  the  congress,  and  therefore  in  the  council,  and 
the  People's  Chamber,  without  having  ever  stood 
for   normal   competitive   election    in   the  states. 
(There  had  been  none  such  in  the  zone  as  a  whole.) 
(c)  Representation   through   "mass   organiza- 
tions" obviously  duplicated  representation  through 
political  parties.    Since  the  "mass  orgamzations 
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were  SED  controlled,  they  gave  the  SED  undue 

influence.  . 

After  having  inspired  the  formation  of  mass 
organizations,"  the  SED  maintained  control  over 
them  through  exploitation  of  parliamentary  (and 
sometimes  not  so  parliamentary)  procedures  by 
disciplined  Communist  members  operating  among 
generally  unsuspecting  and  miskilled  members,  fre- 
quently with  discriminatory  police  support.  Be- 
cause competing  organizations  were  not  licensed, 
each  "mass  organization"  could  claim  to  be  the  sole 
organization  for  representing  the  entire  vocational 
or  interest  group,  and  non-Communist  protest 
groups  did  not  develop. 

Non-Communist  "front"  personalities  were  fre- 
quently selected  at  first  to  attract  non-Communist 
membership  and  to  avoid  obviousness  in  Com- 
munist control,  though  they  later  ceased  to  be  a 
factor.  The  chairman  of  the  board,  or  a  majority 
of  the  board,  or  decisive  positions  in  the  more  im- 
portant policy  and  program  committees  were  and 
are  Communist.  The  organization  has  always 
been  used  primarily  as  a  means  to  gain  political 
power.  Its  expressed  goals  have  been  merely  sym- 
bols to  attract  membership  or  political  appro- 
bation. 

(d)  The  inclusion  of  "independents,"  usually 
leading  Communists  in  the  arts,  sciences  or  institu- 
tions, added  to  the  SED  advantage. 

The  foregoing  shows  how  the  SED  acquired 
control  over  the  People's  Chamber  through  use  of 
extra-constitutional  and  unconstitutional  devices. 
In  as  much  as  the  SED  is  controlled  by  the  SED 
Politburo,  and  the  latter  is  controlled  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  U.S.S.R.  Politburo,  the  control 
of  the  latter  over  the  entire  Soviet  Zone  govern- 
ments is  established. 

SED  control  of  the  Chamber  of  States  was  guar- 
anteed by  the  postponement  of  the  autumn  1949 
elections  to  the  state  legislatures.  As  a  result  the 
state  legislatures  elected  delegates  to  the  Chamber 
of  States  in  proportion  to  previous  (1946)  party 
representation  in  the  state  legislatures.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  in  1949  the  SED  could  have  obtained 
only  a  fraction  of  the  former  percentage  of  the  vote 
if  new  elections  to  the  state  legislatures  had  been 
held  during  the  past  autumn,  as  originally  sched- 
uled. 

Another  unconstitutional  device  used  to  insure 
Soviet  and  SED  control  is  the  secret  police,  both 
Russian  and  German,  safely  in  the  control  of  re- 
liable party  members. 
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Normal  free  elections  assuming  a  free  competi- 
tive election  campaign  among  freely  admitted 
political  parties  with  reasonably  fair  access  to  the 
media  of  election  propaganda  and  equality  of 
police  protection,  would  break  the  SED  monopoly 
of  political  control  in  the  Soviet  Zone.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  expected  that  such  an  election  will 
be  held. 

However,  if  the  election  is  held  as  promised  on 
Oct.  15,  1950,  it  will  likely  resemble  the  Nazi  and 
Communist  type,  distinguished  by  inability  to  vote 
for  alternate,  freely  admitted  and  competing 
parties  or  candidates,  unequal  accessibility  to  me- 
dia of  campaign  propaganda,  lack  of  freedom  in 
campaigning,  unequal  police  protection. 


Rare  Mainz  Psalter  off  1457,  Looted, 
Returned  to  U.S.  Zone  in  Germany 

IReleased  to  the  press  March  ni 

The  Department  of  State  announced  today  that 
the  Mainz  Psalter  of  1457,  one  of  the  great  cul- 
tural treasures  of  Germany,  has  been  recovered 
in  the  United  States  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  returned  to  the  American  Zone  of  Ger- 
many. The  world-renowned  book  of  Psalms, 
which  was  in  the  Saechische  Landesbibliothek  in 
Dresden  (the  State  Library  of  Saxony),  is  the 
earliest  example  of  printing  in  colors.  It  is  val- 
ued at  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  It  was 
shipped  to  Germany  on  March  13,  1950,  on  the 
plane  which  carried  John  J.  McCloy,  United  States 
High  Commissioner,  back  from  a  brief  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Psalter  was  probably  looted  from  the  war- 
time repository  of  the  Dresden  Library  and  then 
disappeared  from  view.  Passing  through  trade 
channels,  it  was  illegally  imported  into  the  United 
States  and  was  discovered  m  New  York  City  by 
United  States  Government  authorities.  It  was 
recovered  and  has  been  returned  to  Germany  under 
the  international  agreement  of  July  8,  1946,  which 
was  formulated  by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,    and    France    to    carry    forward    the 

Srogram  of  the  recovery  of  missing  works  of  art 
ispersed  during  the  war.   Almost  all  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  are  participating  in  the  agreement. 

The  book  will  remain  in  the  temporary  trustee- 
ship of  the  High  Commissioner's  office  pending 
final  return  to  German  ownership.  Plans  for  its 
display  to  the  public  will  be  announced  later. 

The  United  States  Government  through  its 
Monuments,  Fine  Arts,  and  Archives  officers  has 
already  recovered  and  restored  to  Allied  nations 
a  half  million  objects  of  art  and  4  million  books; 
and  all  the  public  collections  in  the  American  zone 
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have  been  returned  to  German  museums,  universi- 
ties, and  libraries. 

The  Gutenberg  Bible,  the  forerunner  of  the 
Mainz  Psalter,  was  printed  before  August  1456, 
and  is  usually  dated  about  14.54  or  1455.  Some 
of  the  45  existing  copies  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible 
were  printed  in  both  red  and  black.  A  priceless 
example  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible  in  two  colors  is  in 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Mainz  Psalter  of  1457  is  12Y,  inches  by 
161/2  inches.  One  hundred  and  twenty-one  pages 
of  the  175  are  printed;  the  remainder  contain 
hand-lettering.  It  is  a  book  of  the  greatest  rarity 
and  importance  as  there  are  only  ten  copies  in 
existence.  It  was  the  first  book  to  be  printed  in 
three  colors :  red,  blue,  and  black  on  vellum.  The 
colors  appear  in  the  beautiful,  wood-cut,  initial 
letter  of  the  first  word  of  the  Psalms. 

The  original  binding  of  the  Psalter  is  stamped 
with  fillets  and  fleurs  de  lis  with  five  large  brass 
bosses  on  the  front  and  back  covers.  The  binding 
has  been  rebacked  in  the  past  with  white  leather 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are  other  signs 
of  early  use  in  the  Dresden  copy  since  many  of 
the  vellum  leaves  are  worn  and  discolored. 

The  Mainz  Psalter  was  also  the  first  book  to  con- 
tain the  names  of  the  printers:  .Johann  Fust,  a 
citizen  of  Mainz,  and  Peter  Schoeffer  of  Gerns- 
heim,  both  of  whom  were  colleagues  of  Gutenberg, 
It  was  probably  printed  in  Mainz,  Germany,  from 
which  town  it  takes  its  name. 

It  is  also  the  first  book  to  carry  a  colophon  and 
the  day  of  printing  which  was  on  the  Vigil  of 
the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  or  xVugust  14  in  1457. 

At  the  end  of  many  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Mainz 
Psalter,  there  is  music,  the  notes  and  staff  sup- 
plied in  manuscript,  as  well  as  additional  liturgi- 
cal material  used  in  the  singing  of  the  services  in 
the  diocese  of  Mainz. 


Corrections 

Communists  Take  V.  S.  Property  in  China. — In 
the  Bulletin  of  January  23, 1950,  page  121,  right- 
hand  column  37th  line,  should  read  "Communica- 
tion dated  January  10,  1950,  from"  rather  than 
"January  9";  page  122,  left-hand  column,  26th 
line,  should  read  "Communication  dated  January 
9, 1950,  from"  rather  than  "January  10." 

World  Agriculture  Looks  to  FAO  for  Leader- 
ship.—In  the  Bulletin  of  January  23,  1950,  page 
131,  left-hand  column,  second  paragraph  under 
"Scale  of  Contributions",  it  is  stated  that  the  new 
scale  would  assess  the  United  States  27.17  percent. 
The  correct  figure  is  27.10  percent. 

Kremlin  Recognizes  Commv/nist  Movement  in 
Indochina.— In  the  Bulletin  of  February  13, 
1950,  page  244,  left-hand  column,  the  heading 
reads  "Kremlin  Recognizes  Communist  Movement 
in  Indonesia",  which  should  read  "Indochina." 
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U.S.  International  Air  Policies 


ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

BY  THE  AIR  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE,  1949' 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

The  Air  Coordinating  Committee  (ACC)  was 
established  on  March  27, 1945.  The  end  of  World 
War  II  was  less  than  6  montlis  away  and  basic 
questions  concerning  the  future  of  the  aviation 
industry  were  already  being  raised.  As  these 
problems  daily  became  more  pressing,  it  was  clear 
to  a  number  of  high  officials  that  immediate  steps 
must  be  taken  to  assure  the  Government  of  a  sound, 
well  coordinated  aviation  policy  if  the  ^atlons 
air  strength  was  to  be  maintained.  The  commit- 
tee concept,  as  a  means  of  consolidating  the  views 
of  the  several  Government  agencies  involved  m 
air  matters,  was  advanced  and  accepted  and  the 
Air  Coordinating  Committee,  as  a  result,  estab- 
lished In  the  5  years  which  have  followed,  these 
ao'encies  within  the  Committee  have  worked  to- 
gether in  the  development  and  support  of  a  na- 
tional policy  for  aviation.  . 

Specifically,   the   Committee's   mission   is   the 
coordination  of  Government-wide  aviation  policy 
and  the  development  of  agreements  among  mem- 
ber agencies.     In  order  to  achieve  this  objective, 
the  Committee  examines  a  wide  range  ot  policy 
niatters— economic,   technical,  and   legal— wliich 
concern  national  and  international  aviation.     1  he 
Committee's  organization  has  purposely  been  kept 
flexible  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  the  held. 
Its  present  membership  inchides  tlie  Departments 
of  State,  Defense,  Treasury,  Post  Office,  and  Com- 
merce,  the   Civil    Aeronautics   Board,   and   the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  (nonvoting).    The  repre- 
sentatives of  these  agencies  who  sit  on  the  top 
policy  committee  of  the  ACC  are  the  Government  s 
chief  aviation  spokesmen.     Among  tliem  are  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  I  nder  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Treasury,  and  Commerce,  the  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  an  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.     Technical  and 
administrative  men   in  a  wide  variety  ot  helds 
make  up  the  subcommittees  which  provide  initial 

'  Excerpts  from  H.  doc.  476.  81st  Cong..  2d  sess. 
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study  and  coordination  of  a  problem  before  it  is 
referred  to  the  higher  level.  ,     .       ,         ^, 

Aviation  policy  matters  are  submitted  to  the 
ACC  by  individual  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. States  and  other  non-Federal  jurisdictions, 
the  aviation  industry,  and  the  United  States  rep- 
resentative to  the  international  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  (Icao).  These  matters  are  then 
referred  to  an  ACC  committee  or  subcommittee  or 
one  of  the  member  agencies  for  study  and  analysis 
and  the  preparation  of  a  position  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  member  agencies  and  carried  out 
by  them.  The  coordination  of  all  interested  areas 
of  the  Government  is  in  this  fashion  facilitated. 

Summary  of  Major  Activities  of  1949 

There  are  two  general  areas  of  Air  Coordinating 
Committee  activity.  One  area  involves  matters 
of  domestic  and  the  other  matters  of  international 
air  policy.  In  most  cases  the  areas  are  overlap- 
ping and  this  arbitrary  classification  is  used  pri- 
marily to  facilitate  discussion. 

In  the  field  of  domestic  aviation  programs,  the 
work  of  the  Conmiittee  has  included  three  major 
problems.  The  first  of  these  consisted  in  the  co- 
ordination of  (1)  operating  requirements  and  pri- 
orities for  the  development  of  new  equipment  for 
air  navigation  and  the  traffic  control ;  (2)  plans  for 
installation  of  new  equipment  for  such  purposes; 
and  (3)  plans  for  new  traffic  control  procedures. 

As  a  second  project  the  Committee  has  been 
working  on  a  mobilization  plan  of  the  Nation's 
civil  air  resoui-ces  which  could  be  invoked  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency.  This  hiis  been 
undertiUven  through  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  the  National  Security  Kesources  Board, 
which  has  asked  for  recommendations  in  several 
specific  areas  of  aviation  activity.  A  report  on 
the  key  elements  of  the  mobilization  planning  of 
the  aircraft  manufacturing  industi-j'  has  already 
been  submitted  to  the  NSRB  and  other  plans  are 
in  the  process  of  development  for  the  civil  air 
transport  industry. 
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The  third  problem  of  domestic  air  policy  has 
been  that  of  aircraft  prototype  construction.  The 
ability  of  private  industry  to  finance  a  civil  trans- 
port prototype  aircraft,  especially  of  the  new  jet- 
propelled  type,  is  a  question  of  current  signifi- 
cance. The  Air  Coordinating  Conunittee  has  been 
studying  this  problem  during  1949  and  is  still 
exploring  it  with  a  view  to  developing  a  possible 
solution. 

In  addition  to  these  three  major  areas  of  domes- 
tic air  polic}',  the  Committee  has  been  engaged  in 
other  more  routine  activities,  such  as  coordinating 
the  use  of  airspace  and  investigating  more  efficient 
methods  of  obtaining  useful  meteorological  data. 
Ever  since  its  establishment,  the  Committee  has 
been  involved  in  the  coordination  of  governmental 
aviation  opinion  necessary  to  the  formulation  of 
United  States  policy  in  issues  before  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization.  Since 
Ic.vo,  with  a  membership  of  57  nations,  is  a  spe- 
cialized agency  of  the  United  Xations,  and  since 
aviation  is  one  of  the  major  means  of  interna- 
tional contact,  the  ACC's  participation  in  these 
matters  has  become  one  of  its  most  important 
assignments. 

Tlie  Committee's  activity  in  the  international 
aviation  field  has  been  centered  in  five  general 
areas.  The  first  of  these  involves  the  multitudi- 
nous financial  problems  of  international  aviation. 
The  member  agencies  of  the  Committee  have 
endeavored  to  arrive  at  a  unified  policy  of  such 
'  programs  as  the  financial  support  by  the  United 
(States  with  other  countries  of  international  air- 
j  navigation  facilities,  airpoils,  and  ocean  station 
vessels  that  provide  weather  information,  search 
and  rescue  assistance,  and  air  navigation  aids. 
The  Committee  has  also  considered  preliminary 
studies  in  the  determination  of  the  economic  prin- 
iciples  to  be  applied  in  fixing  charges  for  the  use  of 
international  airports.  Other  financial  burdens 
to  aviation,  such  as  double  taxation  and  inequita- 
ble insurance  requirements,  have  also  been  the  sub- 
ject of  studies,  and  recommendations  have  been 
made  to  break  down  these  barriers  to  international 
air  commerce.  In  the  field  of  foreign  grants  and 
loans,  the  Committee  has  advised  both  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  when  aviation  problems 
have  been  considered  by  these  agencies. 

The  work  of  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee 
has  continued  in  1949  in  the  all-important  area  of 
international  cooperation  for  air  safety.  Three 
ailditional  annexes  to  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation,  bearing  directly  on  the 
I'loblem  of  international  air  safety,  were  adopted 
liy  the  IcAo  Council.  In  general  these  annexes 
deal  with  the  operation  of  aircraft  in  scheduled 
international  air  service,  aircraft  nationality  and 
I'  iristration  marks,  and  the  airworthiness  of  air- 
taft.  The  member  agencies  of  the  Committee 
!  <■  presently  engaged  in  the  implementation  and 
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enforcement  of  these  important  annexes  to  the 
end  that  air  safety  throughout  the  world  will 
become  an  even  greater  reality. 

Important  progress  was  also  made  during  the 
year  in  the  removal  of  much  of  the  red  tape  which 
has  traditionally  been  associated  with  inter- 
national air  travel,  (iovenmient  agencies  have 
been  working  together  in  the  Committee  from  the 
start  to  attain  tangible  results  in  this  area.  Much 
of  this  work  has  dealt  with  Icao  proposals  on  the 
subject  which  in  May  culminated  in  annex  9  to 
the  Chicago  Convention.  This  annex  was  de- 
clared in  effect  in  September  and  member  nations 
were  requested  to  implement  it  by  March  1,  1950. 
The  United  States  Government  is  now  working 
on  the  implementation  of  this  agreement.  In 
addition  to  those  concerned  directly  with  aviation 
are  the  Government  bureaus  responsible  for  the 
inspection  of  passengers  and  freight  arriving  in 
this  country.  When  the  provisions  of  the  annex 
have  been  put  into  practice,  an  important  step  will 
have  been  taken  in  lowering  tlie  many  man-made 
barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  international  air 
commerce. 

The  United  States  also  participated  in  the  work 
on  multilateral  agreements  or  conventions  affect- 
ing various  phases  of  international  air  commerce. 
A  convention  relating  to  the  international  recogni- 
tion of  rights  in  aircraft  was  adopted  by  the  Icao 
Assembly  in  June  1948,  and  ratified  by  the  United 
States  as  a  treaty  on  August  30, 1949.  This  action 
culminated  several  years  of  work  and  international 
negotiations  which  were  begun  before  the  creation 
of  the  ACC  but  in  which  the  United  States  posi- 
tions in  the  later  and  more  productive  stages  were 
formulated  in  the  Committee.  During  the  past 
year  the  ACC  has  provided  the  means  for  obtain- 
ing a  coordinated  United  States  position  for  use 
at  meetings  of  the  Icao  Legal  Committee  in  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  revision  of  the  Rome  Con- 
vention, which  covers  damage  by  aircraft  engaged 
in  international  operations  to  persons  or  property 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Several  other  con- 
ventions in  various  stages  of  negotiation  are  dis- 
cussed in  greater  detail  in  another  section  of  this 
report. 

Fiiudly,  the  Committee  has  continued  to  co- 
ordinate the  United  States  civil  air  policy  in 
occupied  nations  such  as  Germany. 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  Air  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee is  of  a  continuing  nature,  involving  not 
only  the  original  formulation  of  a  coordinated  air 
policy  in  these  many  fields,  but  also  its  ultimate 
implementation  and  enforcement  through  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies.  Progress  in  some 
instances  has  been  slow  and  subject  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  formulation  of  sound  policy 
where  there  are  few  precedents  to  follow.  Never- 
theless, the  Committee  feels  that  it  has  served  and 
will  in  the  future  serve  as  a  useful  administrative 
device  in  making  a  difficult  job  easier  and  more 
productive. 
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INTERNATIONAL  AIR  POLICY 

The  international  air  policies  which  are 
followed  bv  the  United  States  Government  are 
an  important  phase  of  our  foreign  policy,  i  or 
this  reason  the  work  of  the  Air  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee in  assuring  full  support  and  coordination 
of  the  policy  eventually  advanced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Stat*  on  behalf  of  this  Government  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  its  major  assignments. 

Financial  Problems  of  International  Aviation 

The  navigation  facilities,  airports,  and  long- 
rano-e  aircraft  required  in  international  aviation 
represent  large  capital  investments  and  involve 
heavy  maintenance  and  operational  expenses.  As 
a  result,  the  cost  of  supporting  them  are  frequently 
shared,  sometimes  by  the  nations  using  them, 
sometimes  within  a  nation  by  governmental  and 
private  interests.  Among  the  more  important  of 
international  projects  on  which  the  Committee  has 
worked  during  1949  are  the  following: 

U.  S.  SUPPORT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  AIR  SERVICES 

The  postwar  conversion  of  international  air 
transportation  from  military  to  civil  status  raised 
many  questions  concerning  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  airports  and  air  navigation  facilities 
which  had  been  constructed  during  the  war  to  sup- 
port the  global  air  operations  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices     The  desired  goal,  of  course,  is  for  each  coun- 
trv  to  finance  and  operate  the  necessary  interna- 
tional airports  and  facilities  in  its  territory  with- 
out outside  financial  assistance  insofar  as  this  may 
be  a  practical  possibility.     In  some  cases,  however, 
it  was  immediately  obvious  that  the  countries  in- 
volved had  neither  the  economic  ability  nor  the  in- 
ternational air  commerce  sufficient  to  warrant  their 
support  of  adequate  facilities.     This  problem  was 
especially    acute    in    countries   such    as    Iceland 
which,  because  of  its  location,  provided  an  im- 
portant operational  stop,  as  well  as  communica- 
tions and  navigational  facilities  for  flights  cross- 
ino-  the  North  Atlantic.     Wherever  possible,  the 
sohjtion  of  this  problem  is  being  worked   out 
through  a  program  of  joint  contributions  from 
those t^ountries  whose  aircraft  use  the  particAilar 
facilities.     Such  financial  arrangements  have  been 
formulated  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Civil    Aviation    Organization.     The    (  ommittee 
provided  the  means  for  developing  interagency 
positions  which  guided  the  United  States  delega- 
tions at  three  such  Icao  conferences  on  joint  Imanc- 
in"-  and  operation  of  air  navigation  services  held 
in'London  from  April  20  to  May  12,  1949. 

One  of  these  conferences  dealt  with  the  provi- 
sion of  long-range  navigational  aids  and  weather 
services  in  Greenland  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  botli 
territories  of  Denmark.  An  agreement  was 
reached  at  this  conference  providing  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  Denmark  for  certain  past  services 
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rendered,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  weather 
stations  required  in  Greenland  for  future  opera- 
tions, and  a  basis  for  the  future  financial  assess- 
ment of  the  countries  involved  m  utilizing  the  par- 
ticular services.  .  ,     ,     .  , 
Another  conference  dealt  with  the  improvement 
of  services  and  facilities  at  the  international  El- 
linikon  Airport  located  at  Athens,  Greece.     No 
agreement  was  reached  at  this  conference  among 
the  nations  involved  although  certain  recommen- 
dations were  made  for  action  by  the  Icao  Council. 
The  third  and  perhaps  most  important  of  the 
conferences  dealt  with  the  problem  of  financing 
ocean-station  vessels  in  the  North  Atlantic.     These 
ships  are  located  at  sea,  usually  at  points  along 
the  most  heavily  traveled  air  routes.     They  pro- 
vide air  navigation  and  weather  services  as  well 
as  search  and  rescue  service  in  the  event  of  acci- 
dent.    An  agi-eement  was  reached  at  this  confer- 
ence which  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  total 
number  of  such  ships  operated  by  all  nations,  and 
the  number  operated  by  the  United  States  was  re- 
duced from  21  to  14.     The  use  of  international 
cost-sharing  agreements  in  providing  safe,  reliabk 
air  transportation  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis 
to  those  nations  whose  carriers  are  engaged  m  in- 
ternational air  commerce  is,  therefore,  importani 
to  the  future  of  international  aviation. 

CHARGES  FOR  THE  USE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORTS 

Once  the  international  airports  have  been  pro^ 
vided,  there  still  remains  the  question  of  equi- 
table charges  for  the  use  of  these  facilities.  Dur- 
ing 1949  the  members  of  the  Air  Coordinating 
Committee,  after  consultation  with  air  lines,  air- 
port operators,  and  other  interested  parties,  agreec" 
on  a  statement  of  recommended  principles  to  bt  i 
used  in  determining  such  charges.  This  state 
ment  forms  the  basis  for  further  intensive  worl 
by  the  Committee  in  the  development  of  policy 
guidance  for  the  United  States  representative  a 
meetings  of  Icao,  where  the  subject  is  under  con 
sideration. 

The  agreement  reached  through  the  Committe4 
on  an  acceptable  solution  to  this  problem  will  als( 
prove  of  value  in  the  determination  of  nationa 
policy  with  respect  to  federally  owned  interna 
tional  airports  outside  of  the  continental  Unite( 
States.  For  example,  the  Committee  has  beer 
asked  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administratioi 
to  consider,  in  the  light  of  these  principles,  th 
proposed  charges  to  be  levied  on  various  carrier 
which  utilize  the  island  bases  in  the  Pacific  nov 
operated  by  the  CAA.  J 

FOREIGN  GRANTS  AND  LOANS  || 

Tiie  Air  Coordinating  Committee  during  1941 
hiis  furnished  advice  to  the  Economic  Cooperatioi 
Administration  and  the  Export-Import  Ban! 
when  these  agencies  have  considered  direct  grant 
or  loans  to  foreign  corporations  and  government 
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engaged  in  various  phases  of  aviation  activity. 
The  Committee  has  in  such  cases  provided  both  of 
these  governmental  agencies  with  a  means  of  ob- 
taining an  accurate  cross  section  of  this  Govern- 
ment's international  air  policy  as  it  relates  to  spe- 
cific projects  which  thej'  have  considered. 

FINANCIAL  BURDENS  IN  INTERNATIONAL  AIR  COMMERCE 

Most  international  air  lines  operate  into  many 
foreign  states  and  territories.  Such  wide-spread 
operations  often  expose  the  carrier,  the  passengers, 
and  cargo  to  unfair  burdens  of  multiple  and  dis- 
criminatory taxation  as  well  as  to  burdensome  re- 
quirements for  insurance  coverage.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  airplane,  these  problems  were  not 
nearly  so  complex  and  were  normally  handled  by 
means  of  bilateral  agreements  and  treaties  among 
the  nations.  The  air  age,  however,  has  brought 
with  it  a  need  for  more  thorough  multilateral  ac- 
tion, particularly  with  respect  to  taxation. 
Through  the  Air  "Coordinating  Committee  the  re- 
sponsible agencies  have  been  able  to  agree  on  the 
policy  this  country  should  follow  in  pressing  for 
early  agreement  on  these  problems  among  the  na- 
tions which  constitute  the  International  Civil 
Aviation    Organization. 

Resolutions  were  drafted  during  1949  which 
recommended  that  the  member  nations  of  Icao 
should  grant  reciprocal  exemptions  from  taxation 
of  the  fuel  and  lubricants  used  on  international 
flights.  In  effect,  the  United  States  would  not 
tax  the  fuel  and  lubricants  taken  on  board  the  air- 
craft of  air  lines  of  other  nations  which  enter  this 
country  in  return  for  similar  exemptions  to  United 
States  carriers  serving  other  countries.  The  Air 
Transport  Committee  of  Icao  is  endeavoring  to 
achieve  adoption  of  this  and  similar  resolutions 
with  respect  to  transportation  taxes  and  taxes  on 
airline  property  and  income. 

Most  of  the  above  financial  problems  in  inter- 
national aviation  involve  questions  of  policy  af- 
fecting more  than  one  governmental  department 
or  agency.  In  all  these  cases  the  Air  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  provides  a  convenient  administra- 
tive means  whereby  the  problems  can  be  brought 
up  for  discussion  and  a  consistent  policy  formu- 
lated which  will  express  the  views  of  all  interested 
agencies  and  departments. 

International  Cooperation  for  Air  Safety 

Almost  anj'  hour  of  the  day  or  night  finds  air- 
craft of  many  nations  arriving  and  departing 
from  both  large  and  small  international  airports 
of  the  world.  To  control  the  movement  of  these 
planes  with  safety  and  precision  requires  a  high 
degree  of  international  cooperation.  This  has 
been  taken  into  account  in  the  development  of 
United  States  air  policy. 

The  most  signincant  means  for  achieving  co- 
operation in  international  aviation  is  provided  by 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 


Wlien  final  agreement  has  been  reached  among  the 
many  nations  of  the  world  with  regard  to  a  specific 
element  of  air  safety,  this  agreement  is  normally 
reflected  in  the  "annexes"  to  the  Convention  on 
International  Aviation,  which  is  the  basic  charter 
of  Icao.  1949  saw  the  adoption  by  the  Icao  Coun- 
cil of  three  additional  annexes  directly  involving 
the  regularity  and  safety  of  air  transportation. 
These  were : 

Annex  6 — Operation  of  Aircraft — Scheduled 
International  Air  Services; 

Annex  7 — Aircraft  Nationality  and  Registra- 
tion Marks ; 

Annex  8 — Airworthiness  of  Aircraft. 

During  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  these  annexes,  the  Air  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee provided  the  United  States  delegation  to 
Icao  with  guidance  as  to  the  technical  provisions 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  many  and  varied 
aviation  interests  of  this  country. 

Such  annexes,  however,  are  only  as  valid  as  their 
implementation  and  enforcement.  Once  the  an- 
nex is  adopted,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  concerned  to  provide  effective 
United  States  action  in  these  two  important  areas 
as  far  as  practicable.  Such  agencies  are  presently 
engaged,  through  the  ACC,  in  working  out  various 
aspects  of  these  problems  with  regard  to  the  an- 
nexes already  adopted. 

Work  is  also  continuing  in  the  ACC  on  new 
annexes  relating  to  air  safety,  which  are  due  to 
come  up  for  discussion  in  Icao  and  possible  adop- 
tion during  1950.  Annex  10,  which  deals  with 
aeronautical  telecommunications,  is  an  example. 
Other  annexes  on  air  routes,  aerodromes  and 
ground  aids ;  aircraft-accident  investigations ;  air- 
traffic  services;  and  search  and  rescue  are  also 
pending. 

The  attainment  of  the  necessary  international 
cooperation  for  air  safety  is,  therefore,  a  continu- 
ing process  of  adoption,  amendment  as  necessary 
from  time  to  time,  implementation  and  enforce- 
ment. 


Facilitation  of  International  Air  Travel 

Many  an  international  air  traveler  has  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  hurtling  across  the  seas  and 
continents  in  a  few  hours  only  to  spend  a  number 
of  equally  valuable  hours  in  complying  with  the 
complex  procedures  associated  with  travel  from 
one  country  to  another.  The  question  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  ever-increasing  volume  of  air 
cargo  which  is  moving  over  the  international  air 
routes  of  the  world.  Throughout  its  short  history 
the  Air  Coordinating  Committee  has  served  as  a 
focal  point  for  attack  on  this  problem  of  simpli- 
fying international  air  travel.  Although  much 
f)rogress  has  been  achieved  to  date,  many  prob- 
ems  remain  to  be  solved. 

In  May  1949  the  Council  of  Icao  adopted  an- 
nex 9  to  its  convention,  setting  forth  certain  stand- 
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ards  and  lecommended  practices  with  regard  to 
the  facilitation  of  international  air  transport. 
This  annex  is  an  attempt  to  remove  or  reduce  many 
of  the  man-made  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  inter- 
national air  trade.  Its  success,  as  is  true  with  any 
subject  of  international  action,  depends  upon  its 
active  implementation  by  the  various  states.  The 
members  of  the  Air  Coordinatinji;  Committee  late 
in  1949  went  on  record  as  favoring  new  or  amended 
legislation  and  appropriations  wherever  necessary 
to  carry  out  tliis  annex,  except  where  security  is 
involved. 

The  approval  of  annex  9  and  a  policy  to  support 
its  principles  is  but  one  of  many  steps  which  this 
Government  has  taken  to  make  international  air 
travel  easier.  The  full  implementation  of  this 
policy  will  be  a  major  achievement  in  removing 
the  shackles  from  international  air  commerce. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  airplane  assume  its 
rightful  role  as  the  fastest  and  most  flexible  in- 
strument of  world  commerce. 

International  Legal  Conventions 

Many  of  the  common  problems  of  international 
aviation  are  best  solved  through  some  form  of 
multilateral  agreement  among  the  nations.  These 
multilateral  agreements,  treaties,  or  conventions 
usually  affect  the  interests  of  many  parties,  such 
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as  travelers,  shippers,  and  air  lines  among  others. 
In  the  formulation  of  the  United  States  policy  to 
guide  the  United  States  representatives  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  drafting  of  these  conventions,  the 
Committee  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  views  of  all  interested  parties  including 
Government  departments  and  agencies  as  well  as 
industrial  organizations  and  private  individuals. 
Foi-  several  years  the  facilities  of  the  Air  Co- 
ordinating Committee  have  been  effectively 
utilized  in  this  manner.  The  conventions  on 
which  progress  has  been  made  during  1949  are  as 
follows : 


THE  MORTGAGE  CONVENTION 

The  International  Convention  on  Recognition  of 
Rights  in  Aircraft,  known  as  the  Mortgage  Con- 
vention (adopted  by  the  Icao  Assembly  in  1048), 
was  ratified  as  a  tfeatv  by  the  United  States  on 
August  ;50.  19 19.  In  laynien's  language  this  con- 
vention means  that  the  ratifying  nations  will 
recognize  whatever  security  devices  such  as  mort- 
gages, conditional  sales,  etc.,  for  the  financing  of 
air-line  equipment  are  valid  in  the  country  of 
the  plane's  registry.  In  other  words,  if  a  na- 
tional of  a  given  country  has  a  claim  against  a 
foreign  air  line  operating  into  that  country  his 
right  to  satisfv  his  claim  through  seizure  and  sale 
of  the  aircralt  may  be  exercised  only  after  the 
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satisfaction  of  any  outstandinj^  financial  obliga- 
tions on  the  aircraft  validly  recorded  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  plane's  registry. 

Tile  Air  Coordinating  Committee's  role  in  the 
achievement  of  the  approval  of  this  convention 
dates  back  to  its  first  year,  19-45.  Since  tiiat  time 
it  has  facilitated  the  centralization  and  formula- 
tion of  United  States  policies  with  regard  to  this 
convention  at  all  steps  of  the  intervening  negotia- 
tions. Now  that  the  convention  has  been  ratified 
by  the  United  States,  the  members  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee are  presently  engaged  in  drafting  imple- 
menting legislation  which  will  be  recommended 
to  Congress  earlj'  this  year. 

ROME  CONVENTION 

Tlie  Members  of  the  Air  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee during  1949  prepared  the  United  States  posi- 
tion to  be  presented  at  Icao  Legal  Committee 
meetings  where  there  was  to  be  consideration  of 
possible  revisions  to  the  Rome  Convention,  which 
covers  damage  by  aircraft  to  persons  or  property 
on  tiie  surface  of  the  earth.  In  preparing  this  pre- 
liminary policy  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee 
has  askecf  for  and  taken  into  consideration  the 
advice  of  air  law  experts,  air  lines,  private  pilots 
and  aircraft  owners,  insurance  and  bank  interests, 
and  airport  operators  as  well  as  others  whose 
interests  are  directly  involved.  If  a  text  of  a  con- 
vention on  this  subject  is  adopted  by  Icao,  the 
interested  Government  agencies  will  prepare,  in 
the  ACC,  the  position  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government  toward  ratification 
and  in  doing  so  will  develop  any  needed  policy 
determinations  after  consultation  with  these  var- 
ious United  States  interests. 


OTHER  CONVENTIONS 

The  machinciy  of  the  Air  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee has  also  been  utilized  in  formulating  United 
States  policy  in  connection  with  two  other  interna- 
tional legal  conventions.  The  first  of  these  in- 
volves the  question  of  whether  or  not  modifications 
are  necessary  in  the  Warsaw  Convention  of  1929, 
which  covers  the  liability  of  the  operator  of  an 
aircraft  for  injury  or  death  of  a  passenger  and 
loss  or  damage  to  cargo.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant issues  is  the  question  of  an  upward  re- 
vision of  the  liability  limits  set  by  the  original 
convention. 

A  second  convention  which  has  been  studied  in 
the  Committee  involves  the  precautionary  attach- 
ment of  aircraft.  Tiiis  convention  was  sij^ied  by 
the  United  States  in  Rome  in  1933  but  never  rati- 
fied. Briefly  the  intent  of  this  convention  is  to 
prevent  the  interruption  of  air  service  by  the  legal 
attachment  of  aircraft  provided  that  certain  condi- 
tions, such  as  posting  of  adequate  bond,  are  met. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  is  working  to  develop 
a  coordinated  United  States  policy  relating  to  the 
problems  involved  in  rendering  assistance  to  air- 
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craft  in  distress  on  land  or  at  sea,  wliich  may 
eventually  result  in  the  drafting  of  a  convention. 

Civil  Aviation  Policy  in  Germany 

The  policy  for  civil  aviation  in  Germany  as  for 
other  occupied  areas  is  under  continuous  observa- 
tion by  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee  to  insure 
the  necessary  flexibility  in  accordance  with  chang- 
ing world  conditions. 

Early  in  1947  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee 
undertook  the  development  of  a  United  States  civil 
aviation  policy  for  Germany.  Fundamental  rec- 
ognition was  given  in  this  policy  to  the  important 
part  air  transportation  would  play  in  the  reinte- 
gration of  Germany  into  the  European  economy. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  security  interests  dic- 
tated that  the  air  service  be  restricted  to  the  mini- 
mum required  for  economic  recovery  and  that  it 
be  provided  only  by  American  carriers  or  those 
of  other  friendly  countries  operating  into  and  out 
of  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany  on  interna- 
tional routes.  In  addition,  German  nationals  were 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  aviation  activities  ex- 
cept in  certain  specified  categories  in  which  they 
would  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  allied 
personnel. 

In  1948  agreement  was  reached  with  the  British 
on  a  policy  for  German  civil  aviation  substantially 
identical  with  the  position  developed  by  the  Air 
Coordinating  Committee.  1949  saw  the  coordi- 
nation of  aviation  policy  for  the  three  western 
zones  of  Germany  by  agreement  with  the  French 
along  similar  lines.  Thus  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Allied  High  Commission,  the 
policy  with  respect  to  civil  aviation  is  uniform. 
In  1949  the  Military  Security  Board  approved  the 
employment  of  German  nationals  as  air-traffic- 
control  operators.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
view  of  the  Committee  which  in  1949  approved  a 
modification  of  the  policy  to  allow  German  na- 
tionals to  establish,  maintain,  and  operate  civil 
airports  and  air-navigation  facilities  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  High  Commission. 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

During  1949  positions  on  the  items  on  the  agenda 
of  the  tliird  annual  assembly  of  Icao  were  pre- 
pared and  coordinated  in  the  Air  Coordinating 
Committee.  At  this  meeting,  which  was  held  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  in  June,  the  United  States 
urged  that  increased  emphasis  be  placed  on  con- 
solidating and  carrying  out  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams already  approved  by  the  assembly  and  the 
Council.  It  was  the  United  States  position  that 
by  such  action  the  Organization  would  realistically 
face  the  fact  that  many  of  the  member  states,  while 
supporting  Icao,  were  having  difficulties  of  their 
own  in  carryin";  out  the  large  number  of  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Organization.  A  reduc- 
tion in  the  budget  allocated  to  new  programs  was 
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also  made  possible  by  this  proposal  which  was 
actively  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  member 
states  and  adopted  by  the  assembly.  Nearly  a 
year  later,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  accomplishing  this  objective. 

Members  of  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee 
are  presently  engaged  in  planning  for  United 
States  participation  in  the  fourth  Icao  assembly, 
which  will  be  held  in  Montreal  in  mid-1950.  This 
assembly  will  be  of  great  importance  since  it  will 
consider  problems  of  a  policy  nature  which  have 
developed  during  the  course  of  2  years  since  the 
last  full-scale  assembly  meeting  in  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, in  1948. 

In  addition  to  coordinating  the  development 


INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES  AND  MEET- 
INGS HELD  DURING  1949,  FOR  WHICH 
UNITED  STATES  POSITIONS  WERE  DEVEL- 
OPED IN  WHOLE  OR  IN  PART  IN  THE  AIR 
COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 


Jan.  4.  to  Jan.  10 

Jan.  11  to  Feb.  26— 
Jan.  17  to  Feb.  14— 

Feb.  8  to  Mar.  14-__ 
Feb.  22  to  Mar.  29— 
Mar.  22  to  Apr.  12__ 

Apr.  11  to  Apr.  14.__ 

Apr.  19  to  Mav  12— _ 
Apr.  20  to  May  12— 


Apr.  26  to  May  14. 
May  5  to  May  18— 


May 

June  7  to  June  20- 
June  7  to  June  18_ 
July  25 


Nov.  1  to  Dec.  2. 
Nov.  8  to  Dec.  9- 


Special  Teletypewriter  -  Tele  - 
printer  Meeting — Montreal. 

Communications  Division 
(Com) — Montreal. 

Special  Administrative  Confer- 
ence on  Loran  (Itu)  — 
Geneva. 

Operations  Division  (Ops)  — 
Montreal. 

Airworthiness  Division 
(Air) — Montreal. 

African-Indian  Ocean  Regional 
Air  Navigation  Meeting — 
London. 

North  Atlantic  Met-Com  Meet- 
ing— London. 

NoTAM  Meeting — Montreal. 

Joint  Support  Conferences — 
London : 

(A)  Second  Conference  on 
Icao  North  Atlantic  Ocean 
Stations. 

(B)  Icao  Conference  on  Air 
Navigation  Services: 
Greenland  and  the  Faroes. 

(C)  Icao  Conference  on  Air 
Navigation  Services: 
Greece. 

European  Frequency  Meeting — 
Paris. 

Informal  Icao  Meeting  re  VHF 
Channel  Utilizatinn  for  Aeni- 
nautical  Commuiiications 
within  Itu  Region  2 — Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Itu  Telegraph  Conference — 
Paris. 

Third  Ioao  Assembly — Mont- 
real. 

Fourth  Session  Legal  Commit- 
tee— Montreal. 

Haitian-U.S.  Govertimont  Meet- 
ing on  Transnii.^sidn  of 
Weather  Reports  from  Port- 
au-Prince,  Haiti  to  San 
Juan — Port-au-Prince. 

Ada  Division — Montreal. 

Speeial  Eu-Med  Communica- 
tions Meeting — Paris. 


of  United  States  positions  to  be  presented  at  the 
annual  assemblies,  the  Committee  serves  a  similar 
function  in  preparing  United  States  policies  for 
the  extended  sessions  of  the  Council,  its  Air  Navi- 
gation Commission,  and  its  committees  of  Council. 
The  Committee's  role  in  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  is  summarized  in  the  second  report 
of  the  representative  of  the  United  States  to  this 
Organization  as  follows : 

The  Air  Coordinating  Committee  of  the  United  States 
continues  to  be  the  domestic  mainspring  of  successful  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  all  of  the  representative 
bodies  of  Icao.  It  is  functioning  efficiently,  effectively, 
and  well  in  the  coordination  of  initial  positions  to  be  taken 
by  the  United  States  and  is  taking  on  increasing  im- 
portance in  the  work  of  implementation  by  United  States 
Federal  agencies  of  the  agreements  reached  in  Icao. 

Thus,  the  formulation  of  the  United  States  po- 
sitions, and  assistance  in  implementation  by  the 
United  States  of  actions  adopted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  continue  to  be 
a  most  important  part  of  the  activity  of  the  Air 
Coordinating  Committee. 


AIR  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 
ORGANIZATION 

At  the  end  of  its  first  5  years  of  service,  it  would 
appear  desirable  to  review  the  organization  of  the 
Air  Coordinating  Committee  with  a  view  toward 
evaluating  its  success  in  accomplishing  the  mission 
and  responsibility  with  which  it  was  entrusted. 
The  scope  and  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commit- 
tee are  broad.  The  Executive  order  which  estab- 
lished the  Committee  on  its  present  basis  author- 
ized it  to  coordinate  Federal  air  policy  as 
determined  by  the  many  interested  Government 
agencies.  More  specifically,  it  was  authorized 
to— 

examine  aviation  problems  and  developments  affecting 
more  than  one  participating  agency ;  develop  and  recom- 
mend integrated  [lolicies  to  be  carried  out  and  actions 
to  be  taken  by  the  participating  agencies  or  by  any  other 
Government  agency  charged  with  responsibility  in  the 
aviation  field ;  and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  co- 
ordinate aviation  activities  of  such  agencies  except  activi- 
ties relating  to  the  exerci.se  of  quasi-Judicial  function. 

It  was  further  authorized  to — 

consult  with  Federal  interagency  boards  and  committees 
concerned  in  any  manner  with  aviation  activities;  and 
consult  with  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Inlernational  Civil  Aviation  Organization  and  recom- 
nieml  to  the  Heparttnent  of  State  general  |)olicy  directives 
and  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the  said  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  mission  and  responsibility  of  the  Air  Co- 
ordinating Conunittee  is  spelled  out  here  to 
empliasizc  the  broad  scope  of  its  responsibilities 
as  well  as  the  complications  of  its  task.  With  so 
many  agencies  of  the  Government  vitally  con- 
cerned in  matters  of  air  policy,  necessity  dictated 
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the  formation  of  some  type  of  coordinating  agency 
if  such  air  policy  were  to  be  sound  and  unified. 
It  is  felt  that  this  nonstatutory  executive  com- 
mittee represents  an  effective  way  of  achieving 
tliis  goal. 

Throughout  its  history  the  organization  of  the 
Air  Coordinating  Committee  has  been  kept  pur- 
posely flexible  to  meet  the  everchanging  needs  of 
the  aviation  industry  as  well  as  to  provide  the 
most  eflicient  administrative  machinery  to  accom- 
plish the  Committee's  task.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  serve  as  guidance  for  those 
agencies  directly  concerned.  Since  the  Commit- 
tee operates  on  the  principle  of  unanimous  vote, 
the  policy  which  it  finally  approves  is  supported 
fully  by  the  participating  agencies.  Such  a  sys- 
tem inevitably  involves  compromise  but  does 
assure  a  unified  air  policj'  for  the  Nation.  If  the 
Committee  is  unable  to  reach  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion and  the  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance, 
it  is  referred  to  the  President  for  decision. 

The  Air  Coordinating  Committee  employs  a 

system  of  standing  committees  (divisions),  panels, 

subcommittees,   and   special-purpose   committees 

to  perform  its  work — all  with  varying  degrees  of 

responsibility.     All    major   policy   decisions   are 

made   by  the   membei-s   of   the   Committee.    In 

limited  cases,  however,  where  it  is  consistent  with 

sound   administration,   direct   authority   to   take 

'final  ACC  action  has  been  conferred  upon  certain 

■i  committees,  panels,  or  subcommittees.     A  list  of 

i  the  present  standing  committees,  panels,  subcom- 

■  mittees,  and  special-purpose  committees,  as  well 
-  as  a  basic  organization  chart,  is  included  among 

■  the  appendixes  of  this  report. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  type  of  organiza- 

•  tion  described  above  is  easily  expansible  or  con- 

■•  tractible  in  accordance  with  need.     For  example, 

I  not  long  after  its  establishment,  the  Air  Coordi- 

i  nating    Committee    realized    the   importance    of 

obtaining  the  viewpoint  of  the  aircraft  manufac- 

,  turing  and  air-transport  industries  as  well  as  those 

I  of  other  private  air  interests.     Accordingly,  an 

Aviation  Industry  Advisory  Panel  and  later  a 

tc-Local  Advisory  Panel  were  created  to  keep 

I..C  Conmiittee  informed  as  to  the  recommenda- 

]  tions  of  these  non-Federal  interests  on  matters  of 

national  air  policj'. 

The  Committee  employs  a  small  permanent  sec- 
retariat under  the  direction  of  an  executive  sec- 
j  retary  to  achieve  continuity  and  administrative 
liandling  of  its  fimctions. 

'  Organization  Changes,  1949 

The  Air  Coordinating  Committee  during  1949 
,  revised  its  organization  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
aviation  industry  and  its  member  agencies  as  well 
:is  to  insure  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  A 
~;udy  by  the  Committee  of  its  operation  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  alternate  members  as  a 
functioning  component  within  the  top  Committee 
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ACO  MEMBKRS 

(Membership,  December  31,  1949) 

Chairman  :  Joseph  J.  O'Connell,  Jr. 
Executive  Secretary  :  Charles  O.  Cary 

James  E.  Webb,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Stephen  Early,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
B.  H.  Foley,  Jr.,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
I'aul  Aikeii,  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
O.  V.  Whitney,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Joseph  J.  O'Connell,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board 
J.  Weldon  Jones,  Assistant  Director  in  Charge  of 
Fiscal  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (nonvoting) 


with  authority  to  act  for  it  in  certain  policy  mat- 
ters. Previously  the  alternates  had  served  on  the 
Air  Coordinating  Committee  only  in  the  absence 
of  the  regular  members.  The  alternate  members 
now  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  co- 
ordination and  review  of  all  matters  affecting 
international  civil  aviation,  particularly  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization.  The 
alternate  members,  in  addition  to  primary  respon- 
sibility for  international  matters,  may  also  be 
delegated  certain  other  authority  by  the  top  Com- 
mittee. This  reorganization,  it  is  felt,  should 
serve  both  to  expedite  the  Committee's  work  and 
to  assure  the  highest  practical  policy  review  of 
many  matters  which  come  before  the  Committee. 

Because  of  a  change  in  emphasis  in  its  assign- 
ments, the  Industrial  Division  has  been  redesig- 
nated as  the  Resources  Division.  This  change 
recognizes  the  Division's  primary  preoccupation 
with  all  matters  of  air  mobilization  planning 
rather  than  only  those  of  the  aircraft  manufac- 
turing industry.  To  carry  out  the  work  of  the 
Resources  Division,  which  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board  has  requested,  three  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Resources  Division  have  been  created, 
namely,  Air  Transport  Mobilization,  Airport 
Mobilization,  and  Civil  Aviation  Services.  There, 
designation  of  the  Legal  Subcommittee  as  the 
Legal  Division  gives  it  similar  status  to  that  of  the 
other  divisions. 

The  membership  of  the  Air  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee was  reduced  from  seven  to  six  during  the 
past  year  with  the  designation  by  the  President  of 
a  Department  of  Defense  member  to  replace  the 
previous  two  members  from  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy.  The  new  Defense  member,  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  represents  not  only  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  on  the  Committee  but  also 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  such  of  the  staff 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense  as  have 
an  interest  in  the  aifairs  of  the  Committee. 

CONCLUSION 

The  year  1949  represents  an  important  mile- 
stone  in   the   history   of   the   Air   Coordinating 
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Committee.  The  five  postwar  years  have  been  mo- 
mentous ones  in  the  history  of  aviation.  The  Com- 
mittee has  facilitated  many  of  the  important 
policy  making  decisions  during  this  period,  and  it 
is  felt  that  this  has  promoted  a  sounder  domestic 
and  international  air  policy.  Early  in  1948  the 
President's  Air  Policy  Commission  appraised  the 
work  of  the  Committee  in  the  following  terms: 

The  Air  Coordinating  Committee,  as  is  evident  from  all 
the  testimony  presented  to  us,  has  served  a  useful  and 
effective  purpose.  It  should  continue  as  the  over-all  co- 
ordinating agency  in  aviation  matters  of  the  Government. 

Many  problems  in  the  field  of  air  policy  have 
been  decided,  others  are  of  a  continuing  nature, 
and  still  others  remain  a  future  unknown.  The 
Air  Coordinating  Committee  will  approach  these 
problems  with  the  objective  of  establishing  a  uni- 
fied, sound,  and  integrated  air  policy  for  the 
United  States. 


Tuna  Convention  With 
Costa  Rica  Enters  Into  Force 

[Released  to  the  press  March  3] 

The  Convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Costa  Rica  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  signed  at 
Washington  on  May  31,  1949,  entered  into  force 
today  upon  the  exchange  by  representatives  of  the 
two  countries  of  the  respective  instruments  of 
ratification.^ 

This  Convention  is  the  result  of  increasino;  evi- 
dence during  recent  years  that  the  United  States 
and  Costa  Rica  should  undertake  cooperative  sci- 
entific investigation  of  the  yellowfin  and  skipjack 
tuna  in  the  waters  of  the  eastern  Pacific  Ocean 
fished  by  nationals  of  the  two  countries,  the  kinds 
of  fishes  commonly  used  as  bait  in  the  tuna  fish- 
eries, and  other  kinds  of  fish  taken  by  tuna  fishing 
vessels.     The     scientific     information     presently 
available  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  indicate 
whether  or  not  tuna  stocks  are  now  in  danger  of 
depletion.     Accordingly,  the  Convention  has  for 
its  purpose  the  making  of  a  joint  study  and  the 
gathering  and  interpretation  of  factual  informa- 
tion with  a  view  to  maintaining  the  populations  of 
the  fishes  covered  by  the  Convention  at  a  level 
whicla  will  permit  maximum  utilization  year  after 
year  without  depletion.     This  will  be  done  through 
a  joint  Commission  composed  of  a  United  States 
section  and  a  Costa  Rican  section.     In  as  much  as 
the  fisheries  concerned  in  the  Convention  present 
problems  of  interest  to  a  number  of  countries  be- 
sides the  signatories,  a  provision  was  inserted  mak- 
ing possible  adherence  by  other  countries  whose 
nationals  participate  in  the  fisheries  involved. 
This  Convention  is  similar  to  the  conventions 


>  For  text  of  the  Convention,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  400  of  May  31,  1949. 
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between  the  United  States  and  Canada  regarding 
sockeve  salmon  and  halibut,  which  were  signed  on 
Mav  26,  1930  and  January  29,  1937,  respectively, 
in  that  the  objectives  are  to  be  attained  through 
a  Commission  composed  of  representatives  of  both 
Govermnents  and  which  shall  have  investigatory 
powers.  Unlike  the  salmon  and  halibut  commis- 
sions, however,  the  Inter- American  Tropical  Tuna 
Commission  is  a  purely  investigatory  body,  and 
any  regulatory  measures  which  are  indicated  by 
the  study  would  have  to  be  the  subject  of  future 
negotiations  between  the  two  countries. 


English-Language  Newspaper 
for  Schools 

Something  new  in  newspapers— an  English  lan^ 
guage  newspaper  produced  especially  for  German 
Schools— made  its  appearance  in  Bremen  in  Jan- 
uary under  the  aegis  of  eight  Bremen  educators 
and  journalists. 

Not  only  valuable  as  a  means  of  teaching  fault- 
less modern  English,  the  World  and  Press  aims 
to  acquaint  its  readers  with  cultural  developments, 
thought  trends  and  the  way  of  life  in  Anglo-Amer- 
ican countries.  The  six-page  biweekly  also  pre- 
sents world-wide  current  events  coverage  with  an 
eye  to  better  understanding  of  the  world  and  its 
people. 

Officials  of  the  Education  Branch,  Public  Affairs 
Division,  in  Bremen,  hailed  the  publication  as  a 
"unique  development  in  teaching  aids.  .  .  .It 
offers  teachere  of  social  studies  a  fine  opportunity 
to  obtain  information  on  current  events.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  favorable  comments  have  al- 
ready been  expressed  by  German  educators.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  newspaper  eventually  will  be  used 
in  schools  all  over  Germany." 

The  idea  of  World  and  Press  originated  with  a 
young  German  journalist  living  in  Bremen. 
Printed  by  the  Carl  Ed.  Schucnemann  KG,  in 
Bremen,  it  is  publislied  every  two  weeks  by  the  F. 
Eilers  Publishing  House,  Bielefeld-Bremen. 
Copvrights  have  been  secured  from  more  than  200 
British  and  American  newspapers  and  magazines, 
giving  a  wide  selection  of  valuable  worid-wide 
i-eports. 

By  agreement  with  Hamburg's  Radio  Station 
NWDR.  publication  of  the  text  of  the  English 
broadcast,  "School  of  the  Air,"  has  been  arranged, 
enabling  the  student  to  read  the  text  in  his  news- 
papers prior  to  or  during  the  broadcast.  It  is 
hoped  a  similar  agreement  can  be  reached  with 
the  South-German  radio  station,  thereby  offering 
young  readers  in  south  Germany  the  same  oppor- 
tunity. 

Ill  content  and  format,  the  newspaper  resembles 
a  tyjucal  German  daily.  Page  one  carries  com- 
meiit  by  a  well-known  journalist  on  a  current  prob- 
lem, a  rei)ort  on  some  recent  event,  and  a  roundup 
of  world  news. 
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Original  articles,  mostly  editorials  and  com- 
ments by  outstanding  correspondents,  are  pre- 
sented on  page  two.  Many  of  these  otFer  excellent 
matei-ial  for  discussion  in  social  studies  classes. 
Tlie  same  is  true  for  page  three,  wliich  offers 
graphs  on  the  development  of  important  problems, 
protile  of  a  well-known  personality  and  an  article 
dealing  with  questions  in  the  field  of  education  or 
the  arts. 

The  major  part  of  page  four  is  devoted  to  the 
"School  of  the  Air"  broadcast,  followed  by  the 
feature  page,  dealing  with  modern  life  and  top- 
flight short  stories.  Not  even  the  "funnies"  are 
overlooked :  page  six  carries  cartoons  and  carefully 
selected  comic  strips.  Word  explanations  at  the 
end  of  every  article  obviate  the  use  of  a  dictionary. 

Progressive  German  educators  in  Bremen  be- 
lieve tnis  new  school  newspaper  may  well  test 
the  willingness  of  teachers  to  revise  teaching  meth- 
ods, and  to  apply  modern  techniques  to  meet  the 
changed  needs  of  youth.  Subscription  price  for 
Wo7-Id  and  Press  is  DM  1.G8  for  three  months, 
postage  included.  Orders  may  be  placed  through 
German  post  offices. 


U.S.  Will  Not  Apply  New  Press  Rates 
In  Revised  Telegraph  Regulations 

[Released  to  the  press  March  7] 

This  Government  has  taken  the  position  that 
there  should  be  no  fixed  ratio  between  rates  for 
press  telegrams  and  rates  for  ordinary  telegrams 
and,  consequently,  will  not  apply  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  6,  7,  and  10  (2)  of  article  75  of  the 
Telegraph  regulations  (Paris  revision  1949). 
Reservations  to  this  effect  will  be  made  at  the  time 
of  ratification  of  the  regulations.  A  communica- 
tion has  been  sent  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union  at 
Geneva  asking  him  to  notify  the  members  of  the 
Union  through  a  circular  telegram  that  the  United 
States  will  not  apply  the  provisions  pertaining  to 
press  rates  and  urges  that  other  members  not 
apply  those  provisions  where  it  will  result  in  an 
increase  in  press  rates. 

The  fixing  of  a  ratio  for  rates  for  press  tele- 
L'l  ;ims  to  the  rates  for  ordinary  telegrams  is  con- 
-I'lered  to  be  an  unsound  practice.  Press  tele- 
grams by  their  very  nature  are  more  easily  trans- 
mitted than  ordinary  telegrams,  and  telegraph 


carriers  have  recognized  this  fact  through  their 
handling  of  press  telegrams  at  lower  rates. 
Furtiiermore,  it  is  considered  to  be  highly  unde- 
sirable that  any  obstacle  or  limitation  ni  the  way 
of  higli  press  rates  be  placed  on  the  free  flow  of 
news  or  the  dissemination  of  information  on  which 
public  opinion  may  be  formed. 


Poland  Withdraws  From 
International  Fund  and  Bank 

[Released  to  the  press  March  16] 

The  action  of  the  Polish  Government  in  with- 
drawing from  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  is  in  line  with  previous  steps 
taken  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  certain  of  its  satellites  to  withdraw  from 
participation  in  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations.  For  example,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Ukraine, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussia,  and  Albania 
have  ceased  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  World 
Health  Organization.  Czechoslovakia  has  with- 
drawn from  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion. Poland's  withdrawal  from  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Monetary  Fund  reduces  that  country's 
points  of  contact  with  international  organizations 
with  Western  powers  in  those  organizations  and, 
thus,  serves  the  apparent  purpose  of  the  Kremlin 
further  to  isolate  the  countries  of  the  Soviet  orbit 
from  the  free  world. 

The  charges  which  have  been  made  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  Bank  and  the  Fund  are  com- 
pletely refuted  by  the  records  of  those  two  institu- 
tions. They  have  served  the  international  com- 
munity of  nations  with  increasing  efl'ectiveness 
and  in  accordance  with  the  international  under- 
standings established  in  their  articles  of  agree- 
ment. 

The  United  States,  in  accordance  with  obliga- 
tions accepted  by  all  members,  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  many  problems  dealt  with  bv  these 
institutions,  but  it"^must  reject  emphatically  the 
charge  of  their  complete  subservience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  American  policy.  Such  a  charge  fails 
completely  to  recognize  the  nature  of  international 
cooperation  and  is  most  unfair  to  those  niany 
countries  which  have  contributed  constructively 
to  the  wisdom  and  effectiveness  of  these  two 
institutions. 


March  27,   1950 
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Weapons  of  Peace  for  Mutual  Defense  ^ 

hy  James  Bruce,  Director  of  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program 


"Dixmude"  Carries  First  Shipment  of  MDAP 

At  the  big  Navy  base  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  there 
is  moored  a  French  warship,  the  aircraft  carrier, 
Dixmude.  The  Dixmude  has  been  loading  carrier- 
type  fighter  planes  and  bombers  to  take  home. 
This  is  the  first  of  many  shipments  of  United 
States  military  equipment— planes,  tanks,  rifles, 
ships,  trucks,  artillery— to  be  sent  to  help 
strengthen  the  defenses  of  Western  Europe. 

These  United  States  military  supplies  are  going 
to  friends  of  ours  under  an  agreement  with  nations 
in  Western  Europe  and  in  certain  other  parts  of  the 
■world— an  agi'eement  called  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Program— the  MDAP.    The  MDAP  is 
in  implementation  of  the  principle  of  self-help  and 
mutual  aid  which  is  embodied  in  article  3  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.     It  is  the  result  of  very 
careful  planning  and  consideration  on  the  part 
of  many  people  in  all  the  countries  involved. 
These  people  are  concerned  with  ways  to  get  perma- 
nent peace,  and  they  believe  that  the  concept  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  this  program  are 
the  best  practical  means.    If  there  were  no  threat 
of  aggression  in  the  world  today,  then  our  peace- 
loving  and  free  countries  would  not  have  to  build 
up  their  military  defenses.     But  that  is  not  the  sit- 
uation today.     The  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
fall  into  a  pattern  of  systematic  and  continuing  ag- 
gression.    To  ignore  that  obvious  pattern  and  do 
nothing  about  it  would  be  an  open  invitation  to  the 
Soviets  to  persevere  m  their  subversive  criminal 
tactics.     The  only  thing  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  seem  to  understand  is  strength.     I  think 
most  of  you  will  agree  that  the  chances  for  peace 
are  far  greater  if  we  show  that  we  can't  be  bullied ; 
and  if  we  exhibit  strength  as  a  warning  to  anyone 
who  thinks  we  can.     The  realities  we  face  today 
make  it  necessary  for  us  to  follow  a  diflFercnt  ap- 
proach to  peace  from  that  we  would  have  liked  to 
follow. 

'  An  address  mnde  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem at  Miami,  Florida,  on  Mar.  13,  1950,  and  released  to 
the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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We  all  want  security.  The  idea  of  sending  mil- 
itary equipment  to  Europe  is  to  help  get  that  secu- 
rity. In  the  past,  we  waited  for  a  war  to  start; 
only  then  did  we  act  jointly  with  our  natural 
friends  to  end  it.  Acting  together  for  peace  is 
new  for  us.  We  have  come  to  realize  that  our 
own  security  depends  on  the  security  of  our 
friends.  It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  the  security 
of  the  United  States  would  be  in  grave  danger  if 
Western  Europe  fell  before  an  aggressor.  The 
aircraft  we  loaded  on  the  French  carrier,  Dixmude^ 
at  Norfolk  mean  as  much  protection  for  us  and 
other  free  nations  as  for  France.  A  common  de- 
fense among  countries  in  the  same  general  geo- 
graphic area  is  the  very  essence  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

North  Atlantic  Countries  Agree  on  Self-Help 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  you've  heard  about 
before.     It  is  a  very  simple  thing.     Twelve  coun- 
tries have  signed  this  pact.     They  are  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  Portugal,  Luxembourg, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Norway,  Ice- 
land, Canada,  and  the  United  States.    They  re- 
affirmed their  faith  in  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  their 
determination  to  settle  any  disputes  in  which  they 
may  be  involved  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  international  peace,  security,  and  jus- 
tice, are  not  endangered.     They  then  agreed  to 
strengthen   their  free   institutions  and   promote 
conditions  which  make  for  peaceful  and  friendly 
international  relations.   They  agreed  to  strengthen 
their   capacity   to   resist  armed   attack   through 
self-help  and  mutual  aid.     They  agreed  that  an 
attack  on  any  of  them  would  be  considered  an 
attack  on  all  and  that  if  such  an  attack  occurred, 
each  will  take  the  measures  it  deems  necessary  to 
restore  and  maintain  the  security  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area.    The  treaty  served  notice  to  any 
potential  aggressor  that  he  would  be  confronted 
with  the  combined  strength  of  all  12  nations  and 
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that  he  could  not  win  any  war  he  might  start.  It 
also  makes  clear  that  these  free  nations  cannot  be 
divided  and  swallowed  one  by  one. 

Now  the  bulk  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
P*roe:ram  is  direct  implementation  of  the  principle 
of  self-help  and  mutual  aid  embodied  in  the  treaty. 
In  addition,  aid  will  be  given  Greece  and  Turkey 
under  the  program  as  a  continuation  of  our  policy 
with  regard  to  these  countries.  Also  the  Philip- 
pies,  Korea,  and  Iran  will  benefit  from  the 
program. 


But  how  about  these  countries  ?  Are  they  con- 
tributing anji:hing  to  the  mutual  defense?  Can 
they  contribute  anything?  The  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  have  made  encouraging  progress  in 
economic  recovery.  Their  efforts  toward  building 
defensive  strength  can  progress  only  as  fast  as 
their  economic  and  financial  position  will  allow. 
The  military  budgets  carried  right  now  by  a  num- 
ber of  these  countries  show  quite  clearly  that  they 
are  helping  themselves  toward  security  and  do  not 
rely  on  the  United  States  to  do  the  whole  job  for 
them.  Furthermore,  under  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Program  the  kind  of  aid  we  send  is 
limited.  Certainly,  with  that  in  mind,  the  West- 
ern European  countries  can't  rely  on  our  help 
alone  for  their  defense. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  nations  want  to  con- 
tribute all  they  can  toward  working  together. 
Even  before  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  con- 
cluded, five  of  the  Western  European  nations  got 
together  in  the  Brussels  pact  to  establish  joint  de- 
fense. That  was  in  1948.  Britain,  France,  and 
the  Benelux  countries — Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Luxembourg — created  a  structure  for  unified 
defense.  The  request  for  United  States  military 
aid  was  a  joint  request  of  the  Brussels  treaty  coun- 
tries and  that  request  was  based  on  their  single, 
coordinated  defense  effort.  When  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  was  signed  last  April,  the  area  for 
joint  action  was  widened. 

Strategy  of  Joint  Defense 

The  basis  for  the  MDAP  was  recommendations 
agreed  to  by  all  12  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations 
in  the  Council  and  Defense  Committees  for  the 
integrated  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

Wliat  is  the  strategy  of  this  kind  of  joint  de- 
fense? Does  the  strategy  make  sense?  Under 
this  joint  defense  committee  there  is  a  military 
committee  which  includes  the  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
This  Military  Committee  is  responsible  for  many 
of  the  recommendations  on  strategy.  I'm  entirely 
confident  in  the  ability  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  who 
had  a  very  practical  kind  of  experience  in  World 
War  II.  In  the  broadest  sense,  one  could  think 
of  the  strategy'  as  being  simply  an  over-all  plan 
under  which  each  nation's  resources  would  be  used 
to  best  advantage.  That  idea  has  proven  sound 
time  and  time  again  not  only  in  military  activities 


but  also  in  economic  affairs. 

Questions  are  being  asked  about  the  value  of 
MDAP  weapons,  shipments  and  strategy  in  the 
face  of  reports  about  the  H-bomb.  We're  living  in 
a  world  where  no  one  can  know  all  the  answers, 
and  I  don't  pretend  to  be  able  to  tell  you  this  or  that 
will  certainly  happen.  I  can  only  give  you  a  con- 
sidered opinion.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  constant 
review  and  reevaluation  of  plans  in  the  light  of 
new  developments.  Those  who  are  working  on 
this  program  are  fully  conscious  of  the  new  prob- 
lems that  come  with  new  weapons,  and  their  deci- 
sions are  the  result  of  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  problems  involved.  Secondly,  while  the  possi- 
bility of  a  superbomb  poses  new  problems  it  does 
not  necessarily  remove  old  ones.  Overriding  fear 
of  a  superbomb  will  get  us  nowhere,  whereas  con- 
stant effort  to  solve  the  problems  as  they  face  us 
is  the  only  practical  approach. 

I  have  heard  the  proposition  that  by  open  or 
other  blitz  by  an  aggressor  the  arms  we  send 
might  be  captured  and  used  against  us.  That 
possibility  has  been  given  serious  consideration. 
We  believe  that  under  present  circumstances  that 
this  is  an  unlikely  contingency.  There  can  of 
course  be  no  absolute  guarantee  that  the  equipment 
we  send  may  not  be  captured  by  an  aggressor.  It 
follows  logically,  then,  that  the  possibility  of 
our  equipment  being  lost  is  a  calculated  risk  that 
is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  situation. 

Financing  Peace 

As  a  final  question,  can  we,  the  United  States, 
stand  the  expense  of  MDAP?  There  are  two 
ways  of  looking  at  that.  One  can  look  at  the 
figures,  and  they  will  show  that  $1,314,010,000  in 
direct  grant  aid  is  authorized  for  the  program  for 
the  12  months  ending  next  June  30.  A  billion 
dollars  and  more  spent  on  mutual  defense  assist- 
ance is  without  question  a  heavy  burden  on  all  of 
us.  Even  so,  it  represents  less  than  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  our  national  income.  A  more 
realistic  way  to  look  at  the  cost  is  to  compare  it 
with  the  cost  of  war.  For  each  dollar  spent  on 
prevention,  many,  many  more  dollars  would  have 
to  be  spent  on  the  cure.  It  seems  to  me  that 
United  States  military  assistance  is,  in  that  sense, 
an  economical  policy. 

Traditionally,  we  waste  little  time  reckoning 
with  costs  in  waging  a  war  because  the  alternatives 
are  only  too  clear.  With  serious  thought  on  the 
alternatives  and  the  situation  right  now,  we  can 
ill  afford  to  argue  that  the  cost  is  too  burdensome. 
I'm  sure  the  primary  concern  of  all  of  us  is 
whether  and  what  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Program  will  contribute  to  peace. 
The  best  evidence  available  is  that  the  Program 
will  help  to  tip  the  scales  in  the  direction  of  peace. 
I  am  confident  that  the  people  in  our  country  and 
in  other  free  nations  would  agree  that  it  is  far 
better  to  wage  even  a  costly  peace  than  a  war  of 
incalculable  cost  in  blood  as  well  as  dollars. 


March  27,   ?950 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


International  Tin  Study  Group 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
13  the  following  United  States  delegation  to  the 
fifth  meeting  of  the  International  Tin  Study 
Group,  scheduled  to  convene  at  Paris,  France, 
March  20 : 

Chairman 

Clarence  W.  Nichols,  Adviser,  Economic  Resources  and 
Security  Staff,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Glion  Curtis,  Jr.,  United  States  Embassy,  The  Hague 

William  Freeman,  European  Manager,  Federal  Supply 
Service,  Paris,  France 

Charles  Merrill,  Chief,  Metal  Economics  Branch,  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

W.  F.  McKinnon,  Associate  Director,  Office  of  Metals  Re- 
serve, Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

Erwin  Vogelsang,  Chief,  Tin  and  Antimony  Section,  Metals 
Division,  Department  of  Commerce 

Stanley  D.  Metzger,  Assistant  to  the  Legal  Adviser.  Eco- 
nomics, Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of 
State. 

Carl  Ilgenfritz,  Vice  President,  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration 

Morris  Foodim,  Federated  Metals  Division,  American 
Smelting  and  Kefining  Comi)any,  New  York  City 

It  is  expected  that  the  International  Tin  Study 
Group  will  decide  at  its  fifth  meeting  whether  to 
request  the  Secretary-(ieneral  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  convene  an  international  conference  to 
consider  an  international  connnodity  agreement  on 
tin.  At  its  fourth  meeting,  held  in  London  Juno 
14^22, 1949,  the  Group  established  a  working  party 
to  make  a  study  of  tiie  tin  industry  which  would 
serve  as  a  basis  for  determining  whether  an  inter- 
national tin  conference  should  be  convened  and  to 
prepare  a  draft  international  tin-control  agree- 
ment.    A  review  of  ilocuments  prepared  by  the 


working  party,  which  met  at  The  Hague  in  Octo- 
ber and  November  1949,  will  furnish  the  basis  for 
such  decisions  as  the  Group  may  reach  at  its  fifth 
meeting. 

The  International  Tin  Study  Group  was  formed 
pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Tin  Conference,  held  at  London,  October 
8-11,  1946.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  Group  is 
to  maintain  a  continuous  intergovernmental  re- 
view of  the  world  supply  and  demand  situation, 
both  present  and  prospective,  with  respect  to  tin 
in  all  its  forms.  The  members  of  the  Group  are : 
Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  British  Colonies, 
Canada,  China,  CzechoslovaKia,  France,  India, 
Indonesia,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Thailand,  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 


Executive  Committee  and  General  Council  (IR0> 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  ISIarch 
0  that  the  President  has  designated  George  L. 
Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced  Per- 
sons, Department  of  State,  as  United  States  repre- 
sentative to  the  seventh  session  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  fiftit  session  of  tlie  General 
Council  of  the  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion, whicli  are  to  convene  at  Geneva  on  March  8 
and  14,  respectively.  Alvin  Roseman,  United 
States  representative  on  specialized  agency  affairs 
at  Geneva,  has  been  designated  alternate  United 
States  representative. 

The  following  have  been  named  to  serve  as  ad- 
visers on  the  United  States  delegation: 

Colonel  H,  T.  Brotherton,  United  States  Forces,  Austria, 

Vienna 
Ugo  Carusl,  Chairman,  Displaced  Persons  Commission, 

Washington 
Eric  M.  Hughes.  Operations  Branch,  Civil  Affairs  Division, 

European  Command,  Heidelberg 
Guy   J.    Swoix!,    Chief,    Displaced    Populations   Division, 

Office  of  Political  Affairs,  Office  of  United  States  High 

Commissioner  for  Germany,  Frankfurt 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[March  18-24] 

International  Labor  Organization 

The  llltli  session  of  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  (Ilo), 
•which  adjourned  on  Marcli  11,  agreed  to  the  estab- 
lislunent  of  consultative  relations  -with  the 
recently  formed  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions.  This  action  was  similar  to 
that  recently  taken  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  (Ecosoc)  and  was  opposed  only  by  the 
representative  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government. 
The  Governing  Body  also  approved  nominations 
for  seven  of  tne  nine  members  of  the  Ilo's  new 
Fact-Finding  and  Conciliation  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  Association  and  Trade  Union  Rights, 
which  will  act  on  behalf  of  both  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Ilo  in  cases  of  alleged  infringement 
of  trade-union  rights. 

The  Governing  Body  decided  to  take  up  at  its 
autumn  session  a  proposal  that  the  Ilo  should  es- 
tablish, without  waiting  for  further  consideration 
of  the  question  by  Ecosoc,  a  Commission  of  In- 
quiry into  the  nature  and  extent  of  forced  labor. 

Tiie  Governing  Body  further  agreed  to  estab- 
lish an  Asian  Advisory  Committee.  This  is  the 
Ilo's  only  general  committee  of  a  regional  char- 
acter, and  its  establishment  signifies  the  Ilo  inten- 
tion to  relate  itself  more  closely  to  the  problems 
of  the  Asian  region  and  the  intention  of  Asian 
countries  to  participate  more  completely  in  Ilo 
activity. 

On  the  administrative  side  the  Governing  Body 
voted  to  recommend  a  budget  for  1951  of  $5,922,- 
515  ($60,000  less  than  for  the  current  year)  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Ilo  in  June.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  the  Ilo  should  become  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Staff  Pensions  Fund,  which  already 
includes  the  United  Nations,  Unesco,  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  the  World 
Health  Organization.  This  action  brings  a  little 
closer  the  attainment  of  a  real  international  civil 
sei-vice,  and  will  increase  the  possibility  of  ex- 
changing personnel  among  the  agencies  to  the 
general  advantage  of  all. 

TecFinical  Assistance 

The  Secretary-General  has  annomiced  that  the 
Technical  Assistance  Conference  is  scheduled  for 
Mav  16  and  that  invitations  to  74  countries  and 


to  the  specialized  agencies  are  about  to  be  issued. 
The  purposes  of  the  Conference  are  to  ascertain 
the  total  contributions  available  from  participat- 
ing governments  for  such  a  program  and  to  de- 
termine the  proportionate  shares  of  the  total  con- 
tributions to  be  allotted  to  the  various  participat- 
ing organizations.  The  Conference  will  be  held 
at  Lake  Success  and  is  expected  to  last  not  more 
than  3  days. 

Itaiian  Colonies 

United  Nations  Commissioner,  Adrian  Pelt,  is 
now  in  Libya  where  he  expects  to  continue  the 
consultations  begun  during  his  previous  visit  on 
the  appointment  of  the  four  Libyan  representa- 
tives on  the  Council,  which,  according  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution,  is  to  aid  and  advise  the 
Commissioner  in  his  task  of  "assisting  the  Libyan 
people  in  the  formulation  of  a  constitution  and 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  Govern- 
ment." The  Council  is  to  consist  of  representa- 
tives of  Egypt,  France,  Italy,  Pakistan,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  one 
representative  of  the  minorities  in  Libya.  The 
four  Libyan  representatives  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Commissioner,  after  consultations  with  the 
administering  powers  in  the  territories  concerned, 
with  local  leaders,  and  with  representatives  of  the 
governments  on  the  advisory  Council.  Before  Mr. 
Pelt  left  New  York,  it  was  agreed  that  these  rep- 
resentatives will  discuss  the  appointment  of  the 
Libyan  members  with  the  Connnissioner  at  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  in  Geneva  on  April  4. 

With  the  appointment  of  the  Philippine  rep- 
resentative, the  three-member  Advisory  Council 
for  Somaliland  is  now  complete  and  will  hold  its 
first  meeting  on  March  20  in  Cairo.  Egypt  and 
Colombia  are  the  other  members  of  the  Council, 
and  its  permanent  headquarters  will  be  at  Moga- 
discio in  Somaliland. 

The  United  Nations  Commission  for  Eritrea, 
which  has  headquarters  in  Asmara,  is  continuing 
its  hearing  of  representatives  of  local  political 
parties  and  organizations  and  making  field  trips 
to  various  parts  of  the  territory.  This  Commis- 
sion was  established  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
determine  "the  wishes  and  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eritrea," 
to  study  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  Eritrea, 
and  to  submit  a  report  to  the  General  Assembly, 
together  with  any  proposals  it  considers  appro- 
priate. 
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Matters  Considered  by  Regional 
Conference  of  U.S.  Envoys  in  Bangitok 

[Released  to  the  press  in  Bangkok  Fel)ruary  15] 

At  its  meeting  this  morning,  the  conference  con- 
sidered in  detail  the  affirmative  steps  which  could 
be  taken  by  the  United  States  to  carry  out  its  an- 
nounced policies  of  extending  friendly  support  to 
the  states  in  Asia  which  may  desire  such  assistance. 
The  conference  recalled  its  eai'lier  discussion  of 
the  Point  4  Program  which  involves  as  a  basic 
consideration  that  request  be  initiated  by  any  re- 
cipient state.  Emphasis  was  also  placed  upon  the 
additional  basic  element  of  the  Point  4  Progi-am 
which  stresses  the  need  for  cooperation  between 
any  such  United  States  assistance  and  the  United 
Nations  program  for  technical  assistance  and  the 
programs  of  any  other  government.  Specific  de- 
sires of  various  governments  for  economic,  finan- 
cial, technical,  and  military  assistance,  which  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  were  discussed  in  relation  to 
the  problems  of  the  area  as  a  whole. 

Specific  attention  was  paid  to  the  fears  which 
have  been  expressed  by  certain  governments  that 
their  independence  is  or  may  be  threatened  by 
Communist  attempts  to  overthrow  the  established 
governments  and  to  subordinate  the  states  to  the 
control  of  the  international  Communist  movement. 
The  differences  which  exist  in  the  position  of  var- 
ious states  of  the  area  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  desire  American  assistance  were  noted.  It 
was  emphasized  that  consultation  with  all  the 
states  concerned  always  remains  a  primary  need 
and  objective.  The  discussions  were  conducted 
within  the  general  framework  of  the  announced 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  nationalist  aspirations  of  all 
Asian  peoples. 

The  action  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  recognizing  the  independent  Govern- 
ments of  Viet  Nam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  follow- 
ing the  action  of  the  Connnunist  Governments  in 
extending  recognition  to  the  Ho  Chi-minh  faction 
was  discussed.  Press  reports  of  the  conclusion  of 
a  Sino-Soviet  treaty  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  conference. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  area  conference  of 
the  public  affairs  officers  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Service  is  to  be  held  in  Singapore  next 


week,  the  conference  devoted  attention  to  the 
USIE  programs  in  the  area  in  tenns  of  possible 
improvement  of  its  services. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  the  conference  con- 
cluded its  discussion  of  the  above  points.  It  then 
discussed  summary  reports  made  by  various  mem- 
bers of  all  of  the  topics  which  had  been  covered 
on  the  agenda. 

The  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  at 
the  conference,  together  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  State,  will  hold  a  final  re- 
stricted business  session  this  evening  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  administrative  details. 

A  general  statement  regarding  the  work  of  the 
conference  will  be  issued  to  the  press  tomorrow. 


Second  Meeting  of  American 
Ambassadors  in  Europe 

[Released  to  the  press  March  H] 

A  second  meeting  of  the  European  group  of 
United  States  Ambassadors  will  be  held  on  March 
22, 23,  and  24  at  Rome.  The  Ambassador  to  Italy, 
James  C.  Dunn,  will  act  as  host.  The  special  rep- 
resentative in  Europe  for  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  W.  Averell  Harriman;  the 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  Lewis  W.  Douglas; 
the  Ambassador  to  France,  David  K.  E.  Bruce; 
the  Ambassador  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  Admiral  Alan  G.  Kirk :  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  Germany,  John  J.  McCloy;  the 
Minister  of  the  Embassy  in  Paris,  Charles  E. 
Bohlen ;  and  the  Assistant  Secretarj'  of  State  for 
European  Affairs,  George  W.  Perkins  will  attend. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  group  was  held  Oc- , 
tober  21-22  of  last  year  at  Paris. 

The  group  will  receive  and  discuss  United 
States  political  and  economic  policies  with  respect 
to  Europe. 


Consular  Offices 

Tlio  American  consulate  at  Valletta,  Malta,  which  was 
rcesrablished  on  Novomber  15,  1949,  was  offlciall.v  opened 
to  the  public  on  March  6,  1950.  ; 


Confirmations 

On  Miu-ch  If,,  lO.^O,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination 
of  I)aviil  McK.  Key  to  be  .\merican  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  I'kMiiiiotentiary  to  Hurma. 

On  March  10,  VX>0,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination 
of  George  .\.  Garrett  to  be  American  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Ireland. 
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"Postwar  Foreign  Policy  Preparation,  1939-45" 
Released  by  Department  of  State 

Postwar  Foreign  Policy  Preparation,  1939- 
19Jf5  released  by  the  Depiirtment  of  State  on 
March  25  was  another  of  the  special  publications 
issued  by  the  Department  from  time  to  time  on  par- 
ticular phases  of  its  work.  Earlier  publications  of 
this  special  character  include  the  two  volume  work 
entitled  Policy  of  the  United  States  Toward  Mari- 
time Commerce  in  War  covering  the  years  1776- 
1918;  Peace  and  War,  United  States  Foreign 
Policy,  1931-1941 :  and  The  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  International  Organization,  San.  Fran- 
cisco, California,  April  25  to  June  26,  19^5, 
Selected  Documents. 

The  book  results  from  a  desire  expressed  by 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  that  a  record  be 
written  of  the  structure  and  conduct  of  the  extra- 
ordinary preparation  of  our  postwar  foreign 
policy  as  made  under  the  leadership  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  during  World  War  II.  Upon 
its  completion,  the  manuscript  was  reviewed  for 
accuracy  by  many  of  the  participants  both  in  the 
Government  and  outside.  It  was  then  decided 
with  the  President's  consent  and  approval  to  make 
this  record  available  for  the  information  of  the 
American  public. 

The  present  volume  is  unique  among  the  Depart- 
iment's  publications  in  that  it  is  concerned  prima- 
rily witli  the  fornuilation  of  foreign  policy  rather 
than  with  policy  decisions  and  attendant  diplo- 
matic exchanges.  It  is  a  record  of  the  manner  in 
wliich,  during  the  wartime  period,  the  foundations 
of  United  States  postwar  foreign  policy  were 
laid.  Although  policy  statements  made  in  the  years 
covered  and  relevant  international  negotiations 
are  indicated,  attention  is  centered  on  the  nature 
and  functioning  of  the  arrangements  through 
which  preparation  of  future  policy  took  place  in 
anticipation  of  decision  and  action  on  the  mani- 
fold problems  with  which  this  Government  would 
fdieseeably  or  probably  be  faced  when  hostilities 
nased.  The  context  oi  events  in  which  this  prep- 
uration  was  done  is  outlined  to  the  extent  neces- 
-ary  to  portray  its  development  throughout  the 
viars  covered.  The  aspects  of  the  major  wartime 
conferences  described  are  primarily  those  which 
reflected  preparatory  work  already  done  or  which 
affected  the  conduct  of  subsequent  preparation. 
Since  the  preparatory  process  was  unusual  and 
beyond  the  regular  activity  of  the  Department  of 
State,  this  volume  is  concerned  not  with  current 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  Department  during 
the  war  years  or  with  the  advance  work  it  nor- 


mally undertakes  on  current  problems,  but  with 
the  extraordinary  efforts,  structures,  methods,  and 
relationships  through  which  the  policy  prepara- 
tion   for   the   postwar   period   was   carried   out. 

The  450-page  narrative  recounts  the  rise  of  or- 
ganized preparation  beginning  with  the  earliest 
effort,  which  was  started  in  1939  and  was  carried 
on  by  Department  of  State  officials  alone.  This 
initial  preparatory  work  continued  for  several 
months  on  international  political  and  armaments 
problems  and  longer  in  the  economic  field.  The 
main  effort  of  the  preparation  commenced  with 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Postwar  Foreign 
Policy  established  at  the  end  of  1941  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull.  This  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  both  principal  political  parties,  private  citizens, 
and  officials  of  the  executive  branch  including  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  other  Departments, 
Agencies,  and  the  White  House  staff,  reflected  the 
great  national  concern  in  the  midst  of  war  that  the 
foreseeable  responsibilities  of  the  United  States 
in  the  postwar  period  should  be  adequately  met. 
It  and  its  subcommittees  constituted  the  main  na- 
tional instrument  during  1942  and  1943  for  ex- 
ploring and  recommending  the  possible  courses 
of  action  to  take  in  all  fields  of  international  polit- 
ical, security,  organizational,  territorial,  legal, 
economic,  and  social  problems  likely  to  require 
postwar  policy  decisions  either  during  or  after  the 
war.  The  work  was  assisted  by  a  specially  organ- 
ized staff  of  professional  men  and  women  drawn 
from  the  Government  and  from  universities  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  development  by  Secretary  Hull  of  the  non- 
partisan policy  and  the  importance  given  to  it  is 
apparent  throughout  the  work  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  and  becomes  even  more  prominent  in 
the  consultations  which  followed.  Participants 
in  these  consultations  included  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  groups  of  other 
members  and,  at  times,  the  leadersliip  as  a  whole 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  other  leaders  of 
the  two  political  parties. 

The  book  was  written  by  Harley  A.  Notter, 
Adviser  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  United 
Nations  Affairs,  with  the  research  and  editorial 
assistance  particularly  of  Virginia  Fox  Hartley 
of  the  Bureau  of  United  Nations  Affairs  and  Denys 
P.  Myers  of  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser  of 
the  Department,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  offi- 
cers in  other  Bureaus  and  the  Foreign  Service  on 
several  specialized  economic  and  social  fields  of 
the  preparation. 

Postwar  Foreign  Policy  Preparation,  1939- 
1945  (Department  of  State  publication  3580, 
General  Foreign  Policy  Series  15)  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.    The  price  is  $2.25. 
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